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'THERE is not a more certain 
prognostic of the down^l of a nation, 
than a conviction on the part of the 
government and the people, that their 
utmost efforts are inadequate to resist 
the enemy with whom they may he 
engaged in war. There is something 
'm this feeling which palsies tvery 
nerft, and produces an effect upon a 
nation, which may be said to resem- 
ble the hrfsgonr of a confirmed melan- 
choly, operating upon individuals. It 
oppresses those whom it attacks with 
a listless debility, and whilst the 
pdirer of the disorder becomes gra- 
AkaHy more decided, and its cure 
fabtt remote, it leaves its unfortunate 
^ft^ms to sink beneath their fate, 
without cflbrt and without hope. 

ft is therefore with great regret, 
ari^'ttot'Without some alarm, that we 
obsm^eift any part of this country a 
tendency to this disorder; and we 
consider as no equivocal symptom of 
its approach, a disposition to repre- 
sent every extensive application of 
the great military resources of these 
islands, as utterly vain and ineffectual. 
We confess that it has givep us pc- 

VoL. yii 8 



culiar pain to remark, that this doc- 
trine (which appears pregnant with 
fatal conse<^iuences) has been propa- 
gated by persons who, from their 
situation, character, and talentsf, have 
considerable weight in the country ; 
and who might, if they thought fit, 
excite spirit and vigour in the same 
degrefe as they now create despon- 
dency and fear. They do not, it is 
true, extend their doubts- of the abi- 
lity of this country to contend with 
Prance, to our maritime means ; but 
they entertain such an opinion of the 
supereminent military genius of Buo- 
naparte, and of the overwhelming 
strength of the nalitary resources of 
France, as to look upon the British 
army (the bravest and the finest un- 
doubtedly in the world) as fit only to 
wage a petty colonial war, or to wait 
in trembling apprehension at home 
for the moment, when tha enemy, 
having consolidated all his means and 
collected all his might, shall at* 
tempt to number the British empire 
amongst his dependent provinces; 
For ourselves, we confess that these 
maxims ar^ by no meaivi congenial 
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to our feelings, or consistent with our 
notions of British policy. We can- 
not very readily understand what be- 
nefit, and particularly what security, 
is to follow from a mode of conduct- 
ing a war purely and systematically 
defensive. In the operations of an 
individual campaign, such a mode of 
warfare may be prudent and advan- 
ta;;eous ; but it appears to us that the 
adoption of it, as a fixed principle, 
iVouid ii;ive to the eneuiy every advan- 
tage which he could desire, and de- 
prive ourselves of every chance of 
terminating hostilities with safety or 
honour. Far from considering the 
state of Europe at the present mo- 
ment as one which calls ujwn us to 
abandon all idea of vigorously resist- 
ing Buonaparte upon the continent, 
we see in the struggles which have 
ennobled some, and in the reverses 
which have overturned others of the 
continental powers, an additional mo- 
live for energy and perseverance on 
our own part : and from an attentive 
examination of the great military 
events of the last eighteen years, we 
are persuaded that by a manly and 
honvsc resibtance, even tl\e genius of 
Buonaparte may be foiled, and the 
spell of French invincibility dissolved. 
It is on these accounts that we 
view with pleasure the work before 
us ; and we think that Sir Robert 
Wilson has rendered an eminent ser- 
vice to his country, to Europe, and 
the world, by exhibiting an authentic 
narrative of the campaigns in Poland, 
and by thus assisting hi tearing away 
the mask with which exaggeration 
on the one hand, and pusillanimity 
on the other, have disguised much of 
the true character of Buonaparte's 
strength. That Sir ^^obert \\ ilson 
was well qualified to give these de- 
tails to the public cannot be doubted, 
whether we consider the talents which 
he is known to possess, or the oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed of witness- 
ing what he describes. Th^ motives 
too \\hich he states as having urged 
him to this undertaking, are highly 
creditable to his feelings ; and he very 



naturally represents them to have 
been awakened ' by the perusal of a 
French exti^-official narrative of the 
campaigns of 1 806 and 1 807, and by 
a late British publication on the cha- 
racter, customs, and manners of Ru^« 
sia, with a Review of that work.*— • 
With regaixi to the two latter publi- 
cations, we entirely concur with Sir 
Robert Wilson in the view which he 
er^tertains of their tendency, and of 
the injudicious tone of asperity in 
which they are expressed--a tone 
which many circumstances recorded 
in the book itself, pointed out by Sir 
Robert Wilson, render not only im- 
prudent, but unjustifiable In fact, 
we are not without suspicion, that if 
our travellers do not experience in 
Russia that attention and hospitality 
to which they conceive themselves 
entitled, the Russians alone are not t« 
blame. — We assert, however, in com- 
mon with Sir Robert Wilson, (and 
we have no unsubstantial grounds 
for the assertion,) that the charge 
brou:j;ht against Russia is totally un^ 
founded ; and we could add many 
names to the list which he has given 
of those to whom he could refer for a 
confin: ation of his opinion. We do 
not indeed pretend to say that there 
are no defects in the Russian charac- 
ter; but we are disposed to make 
great allowances in favour of a peo- 
ple, who little more than a century 
ago were hardly to be considered as 
fonning part of the European com- 
monwealth, and whose comparative 
backwardness in many points of civi- 
lization, may rather be attributed to 
the general slowness with which im- 
provement advances, than to any in- 
superable obstacles arising from the 
native character of those amongst 
whom its influence is extended. Be 
this however as it may, we think wuh 
Sir Robert Wilson, * that the interests 
of Russia and of England are insepa- 
rably united ;* and we should consi- 
der it almost mimculous if the late 
selection of Bevnadotte^ to be Crown 
Piinte of Sweden, and the extension 
of the French empire to the Hanse 
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Towns, did not excite a degree of 
jealousy between Russia and France, 
which may, at no remote period, be 
attended with very impoitant conse- 
quences. 

Looking therefore to the prospect 
of a return of that harmony which 
formerly subsisted between Eni^Iand 
and Russia, we arc happy to deduce 
from the work l>cfore us the follow- 
ing inferences : first, that experience 
will have tauprht Russia those causes 
of her former failure which depend- 
ed upon herself ; and, secondly, that 
with the benefit of that expenence, 
she may acijuire the means of con- 
tending successfully with 1 ranee. It 
is not for us to say how soon she 
may become sensible of the impolicy 
and danger of her present union with 
that power, o^d ^ow soon (supjiosing 
that sense /of Anger to be created) 
she may fecriicrsclf in a condition to 
break the bonds by which she is at 
present fettered. We cannot but ad- 
mit, that if the marriage of Buona- 
parte with a Princess of Austria 
should gi\ e liim such a commanding 
influence in the (Cabinet of Vienna, 
as to compel that power to active co- 
operation with France against Hussia, 
the difficulties of the latter countiy 
would be very materially increased. 
But the experience of all history 
tea<,hcs us, that the connexions which 
such marnages form between States, 
naturally jealous of each other, are 
frail and Meeting. Can we suppose 
that Austria will not look willi in- 
creasing anxiety to the ixcovery of 
those portions of her territory whit h 
have been wrested from her, und 
which, from their position and inter- 
nal resources, arc, in a comnieicial, 
political and military sense, of such 
▼ast importance to the prosperity and 
strength of the Austrian empire ? 
Nothing which she can acnuire on 
the side of Turkey or of Poland, ran, 
as it strikes us, compensate, in point 
of feeling and interest, for the loss of 
the Venetian States; for the dismem- 
berment of ber hereditary dominions 
<«i the side of Carinthia and Camiola ; 



and, above all, for the sacrifice of the 
Tyrol, that gem in the Austrian 
crown, torn from her after a struggle, 
which, whilst it excited the admira- 
tion, and kindled the enthusiasm 
of surrounding nations, must have 
taught Austria herself the intrinsic 
value of so inestimable a possession. 
She may indeed be indignant at the 
conduct of Russia in the war of 1 809 ; 
but she will recollect that the hosti- 
lities of that power were languid and 
evidently reluctant ; and although at 
the peace of Vienna she was com- 
pelled to abandon a portion of her 
Polish territory to Russia, she will 
feel that her real enemy and spoiler 
is France, and that with France is 
her true and p^nuine quarrel. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that the conduct! 
of Buonaparte towards Austria at 
the peace of V^ienna, was a stroke of 
policy well calculated to forward his 
immediate views, we may still ven- 
ture to doubt the permanency of its 
effects; and, without following this 
course of reasoning into detail, we d9 
not think that there is any thing in 
the present state of Europe which ren- 
ders it improbable that Russia will 
sooner or later thiow off the yoke of 
Buonaparte, and asseit her native 
strenf,i:h with vigour and success. 
That strength may indeed have been 
«haken, and even for a time impair- 
ed, in the late tempestuous struggle : 
but is it therefore gone for ever, or 
has it necessarily been followed by 
irremediable debility and decay ? The 
branches of the tree may have been 
shattered, but the trunk and the root 
remain uninjured, and the sap still 
moves on in its regular course with 
healthy and undiminished circula* 
tion 

We will npw endeavour to lay be- 
fore OUT readers a view of the work 
itself It is divided into two parts ; 
viz. remarks u]X)n the chara^ ter and 
composition of the Russian army^ 
and a detailed account of the cana- 
paigns in which it was erjgaged. 
These divisions are however preced- 
ed by a preface, which contains some 
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matter not to be passed over without 
notice. We have already expressed 
our approbation of the motives which 
led Sir Robert Wilson to undertake 
this publication, and our general 
coincidence in the vindicadon of the 
Russian character ; but there is one 
part of the preface which we cannot 
look upon as entitled to the same as- 
sent : we mean that which relates to 
the partition of Poland, and in which 
Sir Robert endeavours, as it appears 
to us, to palliate that atrocious tt*ans- 
action. We really do not think that 
it was at all necessary, with a view 
to defend the present state of Russia 
from the aspersions thrown upon it 
by Dr. Clarke and others, to advert 
to this subject ; nor does the author 
appear to have succeeded in his at- 
tempt. Our readers, however, shall 
judj^e for themselves. After quoting 
various state papers in order to show 
that Russia was not only not guilty 
of religious persecution in Poland, 
but that, on the contrary, her object 
was to secure the most perfect tole- 
ration, he adds,— - 

* Pf rsecution (speaking here of the per- 
secution exercised by the PoUth govern- 
ment agunst the Dissidents) went on, and 
Poland was partitioned, so as to render 
her a lett formidable agitator to the neigh- 
6<mrmr States. The erasure of Poland 
from the list of States has ever been deem- 
ed an atrocious outrage, but certainly Po^ 
land had abmed her independence. For 
nine hundred years this fine countiy (with 
very little intermission) had been the prey 
of factions and disorder, vfhich had hept 
the bordering Statet in continuai inqidetuele, 
whilst they desolated and degraded the 
people.' 

And again— 

* If the government of Poland had not 
been vicious, if the state of society had 
not be^ depraved, twelve millions of peo- 
ple would have found mie.ans to preserve 
their independence, when the inclination 
to become a nation was so prevalent ; nor 
would ambition have projectetl the Subju- 
gation, or could Catherine have been ena- 
bled before the last partition to reply to a 
prelate of Poland, who was endeavouring 
to convince her that his country was a 
Sovereign State, independent of all other 
earthly power, and that there was an in- 



justice in her Majesty's proceeding to- 
wards it — " Reverend Father, if Poland 
was an independent State, you would not 
have been' here to intercede for it ; as it 
is, you can g^ve me no sectirity that your 
country will not fall under the dominion 
of those w)io may one day attempt to dis<f 
turb the happiness of my people. To care 
for tl)e present, and provide for the future 
safety of this empire, the Almighty has 
imposed on me the heavy duty of a Sove- 
reign : and to the accomplishment of our 
diiane mission all earthly considerations 
must gi^ place.** • 

Now upon these passages we have 
to remark, that admitting (as we do) 
the accuracy of Sir Robert Wilson's 
account of the government and insti- 
tutions of Poland, we cannot see ia 
theiu any justification of the parti- 
tioning powers. They had not a right 
even to interfere wijJ-- much less to 
dismember, the terr^ ' es of Poland, 
unless they could ci^^ly and dis- 
tinctly show that the anarchy which 
prevailed in that country was dan- 
gerous to the security of their own 
States. They did indeed pretend to 
justify their conduct upon this prin- 
ciple ; but to us it is manifest that 
tlie radical vices of tlie Polish consti* 
tution, and the perpetual confusion 
which they introduced into every 
part of the country, so far from be- 
ing a cause of jealousy and alarm > 
were guarantees to the neighbouring; 
States of her inability to do tlieni 
mischief; and Sir Robert Wilson 
himself confirms this opinion, when 
he says in the preceAng extract, 
*that if the government of Poland 
bad not been vicious, if the state of 
society had not been depraved, twelve 
millions of people would have found 
means to preserve their independ- 
ence ;' for if these causes rendered 
them incapable of defending thenri- 
selves, how could they give them tho 
means of endangering the safety oF. 
others ? If they were so weak at: 
home, what strength could they dis- 
play abroad ? Upon the groimd there- 
fore of self-defence, we think the pal • 
liation fails entirely ; and we are reallyr 
surprized that the author' should hav ct 
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iotrodnced into this jtwtificatory part 
of his prefiKX the speech of Cathe- 
rine, in which she affects to consider 
her career of injustice towards Po- 
land) as a duty imposed upon her by 
ProTideoce for the security of her 
own subjects. She did indeed make 
'all earthly considerations give way* 
upon this occasion ; but they gave 
vay Dot to the mandates of heaven^ 
but to the violence of infiamed ambi- 
tbn. In short, if there existed no 
other records of the partitions of Po- 
land, than the manifestoes by which 
it was attempted to justify them, we 
should still say that they were con- 
ceived in injustice, and executed 
with every mark of insult, and in de- 
fiance of every principle of genero- 
sity or honour. 

With regard to what Sir Robert 
Wihon says of the general concilia- 
tory disposition of the Russian go- 
vernment towards its subjects, we are 
disposed to allow due weight to the 
ibilowiog statement 

'Public documents vnU authenticate^ 
tbtt 80 far from any existing desire to 
iiapose the shackles of slavery, extraor- 
dinary encouragements arc given to tlic 
progress of freedom « and that the total 
aboUtton of slavery is the principle of the 
Rass'uingrovemment, which indcfatigably 
pannes this difHcult but noble object, and 
ibr vhich purpose a committee is at this 
fery time sitting, under the superintend- 
eoee of the Emperor.* 

This undoubtedly is highly satis- 
fectory, and most gratifying to every 
tovcr of rational liberty ; and we cer- 
tainly think that the tranquillity 
which Sir Robert afterwards repre- 
sents as having prevailed in the dis- 
tant and conquered provinces during 
the late war, when no troops were 
kft to overawe them, may fauiy be 
viewed as tending still farther to esta« 
btish the general fact of the concilia- 
tory character of the Rus^an govern- 
ment. We are at the same time not 
without our fears, that in a country 
of such Tast extent, and still labour- 
ii^ luider so many defects in its po- 
iitKai institutions^ there must be, at 



least in its extremities, many in- 
stances of individual oppression. 

We cannot conclude our comments 
upon Sir Robert Wilson's preface, 
without referring to his charge 
against Buonaparte for having poi- 
soned his sick soldiers in Egypt, 
which he there i^news. We shall 
however only observe, that we have 
not the smallest suspicion that he 
would have brought forward so grave 
an accusation without being himself 
thorouf^hly persuaded of the truth of 
the facts which he alleged ; and 
that if he has hitherto failed in sub- 
stantiating the charge, it is not so 
much from any improbabitity in the 
thing itself, as from the difficulty and 
danger of producing such testimony 
as would constitute a decisive proof. 

We have detained our readers 
somewhat too long from a view of 
the main body of the work. It com- 
mences with a description of the 
Russian army, and Sir Robert points 
out with great minuteness and in a 
very interesting manner, the charac- 
teristics which mark the different 
parts of which it is composed. In 
his account of the infantry he repre- 
sents them as possessing all the ma- 
terials requisite for forming complete 
soldiers ; and he records a variety of 
anecdotes which confirm in a striking 
manner his general description of 
their character. We were particu- 
larly struck with the following in- 
stances of devoted intrepidity, one 
where the error of a commander had 
exposed his troops to inevitable de- 
struction, and the other where the 
idea of gratifying their sovereign, and 
fulfilling his expectations, overpow- 
ered cwy other feeling. 

* ** Comrades, go not forwards inte the 
trenches," cried out a retiring party to an 
advancing detachment, " retreat with us, 
or you will be lost, for the enemy are al- 
ready in possession.*' — ** Prince Potemkin 
must look to tliat,** replied the com- 
mander, " for it Was he who gave us the 
order.— -Come on Russians !*' and he and 
his men marched forward and perish* 
ed* . 
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The other instance occurred at 
Eylau. 

* General Benning'sen ordered the villif^ 
of Kylau, which had hcen abandoned by 
inisUke, to be recovered, and the columns 
were in motion, animated by an expression 
in the command, that the Emperor ex- 
pected his troops to execute the orders ; 
but afterwards thinking it advisable, as 
tlie enemy was greatly reinforced, to de- 
sist from the enterprise, he sent to coun- 
termand the service, ** No, no," exclaim- 
ed every voice, " the Emperor must not 
be disappointed.*' ' 

These are noble sentiments, and 
the nation which is actuated by them, 
can hardly fail to be eminently dis- 
tinguished in war. But we cannot 
forbear laying before our readers 
another trait which Sir Robert men- 
tions, because it gives rise to some 
reflections not inapplicable to our 
own country : 

* Tlie Russian, nurtured from earliest 
infancy to consider Russia as the supreme 
nation of the world, always reg-ards him- 
self as a component part of the irresisti- 
ble mass. Suwarrow professed the prin- 
ciple, and profiting' of the prejudice, 
achieved with most inadequate means the 
most splendid success. The love of coun- 
try is pre-eminent, and inseparable from 
the Russian soldier. This feeling' is para- 
mount, and in the very lost hour l»is {jaze 
is directed to its nearest confines.* 

We have noticed this, because we 
think the feelings here described, are 
tnost worthy of our approbation, and 
because we have observed in some of 
our i>olitician5, and in a certain class 
of writers who would sink all high- 
toned feeling in metaphysical refine- 
ment, a disposition to represent the 
love of country,(considered as a mere 
sentiment, and independent of the 
peculiar benefits which the institu- 
tions of a particular country may 
confer upon its inhabitants,) to be a 
sentiment worthy only of former i>ar- 
barism and anticjuated prejudice. 
Now we are thorouphiy persuaded 
that this feeling is essential to the 
maintenance of national independ- 
ence, and that those who calculate the 
value of their country, as they would 
the value of their estate, according 



to the degree of personal profit or 
enjoyment which they derive from it, 
will never be found firm and constant 
in its support. We appeal, in justi- 
fication of this opinion, to the un- 
yielding courage which marked the 
conduct of the Russian soldiery, and 
to the splendid and sublime heroism, 
which has prompted the persevering 
resistance of Spain and Portugal. 
These countries, particularly the two 
latter, were not blessed with a free 
government ; they laboured under 
numberless abuses, and felt in every 
quarter the chilling influence of mis- 
guided despotism : but the people 
loved their country because it was 
their country, they fought for it be- 
cause they loved it, and thousands of 
them have sealed by their death the 
sincerity and warmth of their affec- 
tion. This may be romantic and un- 
philosophical, but it is generous, it is 
noble. 

The account of the light infantry, 
the imperial guai'd, the cavalry and 
artillery, is well drawn up, and coin- 
cides in most particulars with other 
accounts which we have heard of 
them, although it may perhaps be 
thou^'^ht tliat the partiality which gra- 
titude excites in Sir Robert Wilsoa 
towards the Russians, has rendered 
the panegyric passed upon their mi- 
litary establishments in general, ra- 
ther more warm than in stiictness 
might be warrantable. — We think 
however that the reader will be par- 
ticularly interested with his account 
of the Cossaques and their mode of 
fighticg, of which we have reason to 
believe the gallant officer was not an. 
idle spectator. It is impossible in- 
deed to peruse this detail without 
feeling the highest admiration for 
this singular race of people ; singular 
at least in Che present state of the 
world, whether we consider their 
form of government, their modes of 
life, their various virtues, although 
clouded by a certain degree of fero- 
city and a disposition to plunder 
when removed from their own coun- 
try) or their activity mi enterprize mix 
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war. The following extract will 
illustrate some points of this general 
description : 

* When a British officer wa» obserrin^ 
the retreat of Marshal Ney from Glitt- 
stadt, his dress and telescope attracted 
the attention of the enemy, who directed 
some cannon at him : the first ball struck 
•he earth imder his horse, and covered 
the animal and his rider with sods : a se- 
cond ball was fired with similar accuracy, 
when the attendant Cossaque noshed up 
to him with resentment in his featui'es, and 
pointing at his helmet, desired him to 
change it witli his cap ; and on tlic ofR- 
ccr*s refusal, he attempted to snatch it 
from lus head and substitute his own : 
during' this contesc a shower of musket 
balls rendered the horses wild, and they 
flew apart. When the Cossaque was af- 
terwards asked by the Attamun, witli 
fepned ang^r, for his oum explanation of 
such disrespectful conduct, he replied, 
** I saw that the enemy directed their fire 
It the English officer on account of his 
casque and plume ; 1 was appointed by 
you to protect him, 1 knew you had 
marched with many Cossaque s, but only 
one stranger; it was therefore my duty 
to avert mischief from him by attracting 
it to myself, and by so doing, preventmg 
the sorrow you and everj- Cossaque would 
feel at the loss of a g^est peiishing ia 
your service." • 

This is a specimen of the senti* 
ments and conduct of a people, of 
whom the 44th Bulletin of the French 
army, dated Wai^saw, December 21, 
1806, does not scruple to speak in the 
following terms : 

'There are no men so wretched and 
cowardly as the Cossaques: they are a 
scandal to human nature. They pass the 
Ba^, and violate the Austrian neutrality 
eirei^' day, merely to plunder a house in 
Galiicia, or to compel the inhabitants to 
giwe them brandy, which they drink with 
great cvidity. But since the late cam- 
P»ign, our caralry is accustomed to the 
mode of attack made use of by these 
fetches ; and notwithstanding their num- 
^JCTs and their hideous cry upon these oc- 
cisions, they await them without alarm ; 
aid it is well known that 2000 of these 
*Tftche§ are not equal to the attack of a 
squadron of our cavalry.* 

ITiosc who know any thing of the 
French cavalry, will be well able to 
appreciate the' troth of the latter ob- 
servation: and wc wish we could 



brin^ before the eyes of Buonaparte 
the following passage : 

* Terror preceded the charge, and in 
vain discipline endeavoured to present an 
impediment to tlie protruding pikes. The 
Cuirassiers alone preserved^ some confi- 
dence, and appeai*ed to bafEe the arm and 
the skill of the Cossaque j but in the bat- 
tle of Preuss Eylau, when the Cuirassier* 
made their desperate charge on the Rus- 
sian centre, and passed tlirough an inter- 
val, the Cossaques bore down on them, 
speared them, unhoi4iLd them, and in a 
few moments 530 Cossaques re-appeai'ed 
in the field, equipped with the spoil of the 
slain/— p. 27. 

Many other instances of similar 
courage and superiority are recorded 
in this volume, and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the testimony of 
Sir Robert Wilson is at least as valu- 
able as the bulletins of the French 
Emperor. Indeed the coarse lan- 
guage in which Buonaparte speaks 
of the Cossaques, is with us a strong 
proof of the injury which they did to 
him ; for we have observed that he 
is abusive and contemptuous in pro- 
portion as he has reason to hate or 
fear ; whether the object be the beau- 
tiful and high-minded Queen of Prus- 
sia, the daring Cossaque, the enthu- 
siastic resistance of Spain and Portu- 
gal, the skill and judgment of Lord 
Wellington, the vigorous exertions 
of the British government, or the 
freedom of the British people, which 
gives them a spirit to despise his 
menaces, and an arm to retaliate his 
aggressions. 

Sir Robert introduces many curi- 
ous traits of the Cossaques in general, 
and, in describing their Attaman 1 la- 
tow, draws a most striking picture 
of that noble and distinguished chief. 
He appears to have risen from the 
ranks, and the detail of his services 
fully justifies the author's observa- 
tion — * Proud and happy may his 
country be, if she always finds a chief 
with equal mind and virtues.' If in- 
deed the most undaunted courage, 
the most incessant activity and per- 
severance, and the most consummate 
coolness in the midst of difficulty and 
danger, are characteristics of an emi- 
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acnt warrior, Platow will not shrink 
from a comparison with the most 
distinguished of his rivals. 

• It was in this retreat (after the open- 
m^ of the campaign of 1807) that Platow 
evinced a trait of that superior mind which 
attained his station, and which, if he had 
feccived a liberal education, would have 
rendered him one of the first men of the 
age, aa indisputably he is one of the most 
eminent warriors. After Buonaparte had 
brought up a second corps of his army, 
(the brigades of Pajol, Durosnel and Bni- 
ycres, and the division of heavy cavalry 
under the orders of General Nansouty,) 
supported by the whole body he advanced 
with rapidity, resolved to overwhelm the 
lear.guards of Platow and Bragration, be- 
fore Uiey passed tlie bridges of the river 
which flowed behind them, and to which 
they had to descend. The Cossaques 
saw the impending danger, and began to 
press back in contusion. Plataw checked, 
but found the disorder increasing : he im- 
mediately sprang from his horse, exclaim- 
ing to the Cossaques, •* Let those who are 
base enough, abandon their Attaman.^ 
The corrected lines paused. He gradu- 
ally moved, and with a waving hand kept 
back those wlio had trespassed, sent his 
orders with calmness, reached the town 
in order, halted at the bridge until every 
man had passed, destroyed it, and (stiil 
on foot) proceeded on 'tlie o^er side of 
the town, struggling above ancle deep 
through the heavy sand : nor could the 
most tremendous cannonade, and the in- 
cessant fire of the Frencii battalions, 
crowning the opposite heights, and who 
commenced their vollies as they formed 
successively, accelerate his pace, or in- 
duce liim to mount his horse, uiitil the ob- 
ject was attained, and superior duty obli- 
ged him, for the direction of other opera* 
tions. His mein, his venerable and sol- 
dier-like appearance, his solemn dignity 
of manner, combined with the awfid inci- 
dents of the scene to render tliis one of 
the most imposing and interesting sights 
that could be witnessed. It is afterwards 
stated of him, that at Tilsitz, when the 
French generals sent to request leave to 
present their compliments to him in per- 
son, he answered, "There might be peace 
between his Sovereign and Buonaparte, 
but no civilities between him and them," 
and he ordered his sentries to admit no 
f rench whatever in their circle.' 

We confess that we are oldfashion- 
cd enough to admire the proud refu- 
sal of this sturdy veteran to share in 
the contaminating connexion which 



had infected many of those around 
him; and we are happy to believe 
that there were other noble minds, 
besides Platow, which deeply felt the 
degradation that had fallen upon their 
Sovereign and their country. Stern- 
ness and seventy, however, are not 
the only features in the Attaman's 
character : he apix;ars iiix)n the fol- 
lowing occasion, to have graced the 
ru^gedncss of military heroism, with 
all the tenderness of friendship and 
affection; at the funeral of Colonel 
Karpow, a distinguished Cossaque 
of!icer,who had been killed in a most 
gallant affair with a body of Polish 
infantry at Omilow. 

* Platow reproached the Colonel's party 
for not having revenged his death and de- 
voted themselves to saciifice the eneniy ; 
and when he kissed the forehead (accord- 
ing to custom) previous to the lid of the 
coffin being closed, he could not refrain 
from tears : wiping them awav, he ob- 
served, •* that he did not weep for the lot 
of mortality, but that friends could not go 
togetlier out of the world."' 

We could dwell with pleasure 
upon the good qualities of the Cos- 
saque nation and tlieir Attaman ; but 
we must hasten to the consideration 
of other subjects; and we have still a 
few observations to make upon the 
remainder of what relates to the com- 
ponent parts of the Russian army. 

After some account of the Bas- 
quiers, the author proceeds to de- 
scribe the officers, the staff, the com- 
missariat, and the hospitals of the 
Russian army, and concludes this 
division with some general remarks. 
It is in these particulars that we dis.. 
cover the great and leading defects 
of their military system. Sir Robert 
observes that 'with pattial excep- 
tions, the inferior officers of the in- 
fantry are disqualified by the neglect 
of education, and tlie absence of those 
accomplishments which should dis- 
tinguish officers, as well as the sash, 
and gorget. If tlie Russian troops 
had better regimental aids, thejr 
would) from their disposition to obe- 
dience, and habits of temperance, be 
as distingtushed for their discipline^ 
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as they are for their courage.* On 
the artillery officers, he observes * that 
those of inferior rank have not the 
Same title to estimation as in the other 
European services, for their educa- 
tion is not formed with the same 
care, and their service does not re- 
ceive the same encouragement' 

No mention, we remark, b made 
of the engineers ; nor does it appear 
throughout the course of the narra- 
tive, that this branch, so eminently 
essential in a defensive war, was ever 
brought much into play, except, per- 
haps, at the battle of Heilsberg ; we 
doubt, indeed, whether during any 
part of the campaign any precautions 
were taken for covering the passage 
of rivers by tetes-de-pont, and other 
defences, of which Buonaparte knows 
so well how to avail himself, and by 
which he is always careful to provide 
fiw the security of his retreat. The 
msufiiciency of the Russian staff is a 
most serious evil in their army, and 
we are not surprized at the anxiety 
which Sir Robert represents them to 
have expressed for the services of 
General Anstruther, an officer of dis- 
tmguished merit, who fell a victim to 
his zeal and exertions witli the army 
m Spain, under the command of the 
late Sir John Moore. We appre- 
hend, indeed* that the Russians have 
always felt their deficiency in this re- 
spect ; for we believe that under Su- 
warrow, in Italy, their Quarter Mas- 
ter General was an Austrian ; and in 
the campaif^n of 1805, the duties of 
that station were discharged by 
Austrian officers: first by General 
Schmidt, who was unfortunately kill* 
td in an action near Crems on the 
Danube; and afterwards at Auster- 
Ctz,by General Weyrother. 

The Commissariat and Hospital 
Departments also appear to labour 
under many defects ; and it is obvi- 
ous how such deficiencies must tend 
to cripple the operations of an am:y, 
and that whilst they render victory 
more doubtful, they greatly increase 
the difficulty of following it up, when 
courage and perseverance have ob- 
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tamed it. It is, however, but just to 
remark, that these are not insur* 
mountable evils; and if we majr 
judge by the improvements which 
have been made in the British army 
of late years in these essential 
branches, there can be no reason to 
suppose that those who direct the 
military councils of Russia, will be 
slow to take advantage of their late 
experience, and to extract from for- 
mer failure the means of future sue* 
cess : indeed we have heard that their 
attention has for some time been par- 
ticularly directed to improvements in 
these important objects. 

We arc now brought to the account 
of the campaigns of 1806 and ISOT, 
in which the prowess and patience of 
the Russian troops were put to a most 
severe trial, and in which, notwith- 
standing the eventful want of success, 
these qualities were exhibited with 
peculiar lustre. We are ready, in 
the outset, to do justice to the clear 
detail which Sir Robert Wilson has 
given of these operations, and to the 
interesting, and in many respects 
new points of view, in which he has 
placed them. We were prepared to 
find that the conduct of the Russians 
had been highly creditable to their 
steadiness and courage; but we were 
not altogether aware how much their 
activity and enterprize had annoyed 
the enemy, and, in some degree at 
least, compensated for their inferio- 
rity of numbers. It is due also to 
General Lestoque, and the Prussian 
corps under his command, to point 
the attention of the reader to the use- 
ful and honourable part which they 
performed in these campaigns, and 
to the proofs which they exhibited 
(under circumstances the most dis- 
couraging) of that spirit which had 
been created by the jj;enius, and kept 
alive by the example of the great Fre- 
derick ; a spirit indeed which was 
not confined to General Lestoque and 
those who shared in the operations 
described by Sir Robert Wilson, but 
which had been previously manifest- 
ed by General Blucher,and the brave 
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men who accompanied his glorious 
rctre U after the buttle of Jena. 

The first striking feature in these 
campaigns was the battle of Pultiisk. 
Various affairs of more or less con- 
sc'iuence hud previously t^kcn place, 
but tliis was the first occasion on 
which the main bodies of the con- 
tenain^ armies came in contact with 
each other. Upon perusing hir Ro- 
bert's account of this affair, together 
Vith the more minute details of it, 
which are contained in the Appendix, 
and illustiated with plans, and tom- 
paring them with the statements of 
the French Bulletins, it is^ we think, 
quite obvious that the victory on that 
day was with the Russians: and al- 
though a vai'iety of unfoitunate cir- 
cumstances concurred in rendering it 
im/ossil)le for General Benningsen 
to take advantage of his success, yet 
we entirely agree in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir Robert of the conse- 
quences of the ballle, and which we 
lay before the reader in his own 
words : 

• The result of this affair made a very 
favourable impression for the character of 
General l^-nningsen, and on tlie Uiiasians. 
It was tlie first check which Huonaparte 
had experienced on the continent, a charm 
was broken, and the French army fort saw 
that their future combats would be no 
lonp^r chases of pleasuit. The Russian 
Generals resumed confitlence. The stain 
of AiisterhU was eft'aced from their es- 
cutchcons, ;ind the soldiers recognised 
themselves as not unworthy of the com- 
panions of 8u warrow. It was in vain that 
Buonaparte denied the victory. It was in 
vain liiat he boasted the trophy of some 
cannon wliici) the Uu^sians had abandon- 
ed, in consequence of the state of t!»e 
roads, on their siibscqiient marcli : he 
could not deceive the army He was not 
able even to rally his inteiTupted opera- 
tions, so as to pursue the oHcnsi^e, until 
he had possessed himself of what yet re- 
niuit»edof Prussia; and thus, if he cotdd 
not render the battle equivocal in history, 
diminish the miscliievouscnnsoquences of 
its loss. It was in vain tliat he announced 
the entire dt-.st ruction of the Russian ar- 
my, and li»j* consequent i-eturn to Warsaw, 
and iK-re to repose until he chose to re- 
new ilu' camj^u.gn. His march lia«l been 
atresli il, aH h.s enlerprizes discomfited, 
aiid he l.ad scarcely proclaimad that he 



had repelled the Russians eighty lemgUM, 
when the same Hussians re-appeared in 
the field, to assure him with terrible evi- 
dence of iheir exisiencc.' 

After this battle, the French army 
went into winter quartets; but we 
find that tlie Russians, * instead of 
wandering with the hope of saving 
themselves behind their frontier, de- 
feated, disgraced, and fugitives, with- 
out artillery, means of transport, or 
baggage, and with the loss of 30,000 
men,* as represented in the French 
BuUetms, undertook what Sir Robert 
Wilson justly calls, * a hardy and ac- 
tive movement ;' beat up the canton- 
ments of the French left, and having 
gained various advantages in the field, 
and relieved the inqxirtant fortress of 
(iraudentz, compelled Buonaparte to 
abandon his winter quarters, and as- 
semble his whole forces for offensive, 
operations. In referring to this part 
of the can^paign, we reciuest the at- 
tention of our readers to the follow* 
ing circumstance, p. 85. 

* In General Bernadotie's baggage (ta- 
ken at MohrunjT-en), the money seized in 
the toun of Kiblng for his own priv:ite 
use, 1U,000 ducats, exclusive of 2500 for 
his staff, was rt covered ; and there were 
found, to a great amount, x-arious pieces 
of plate, candlesticks^ Sec. bearing the 
arms of almost all the Stales of (jennanyv 
The marsliurs servant was so ashamed of 
this plunder, that he would not claim it, 
when p»»rp.tsely desired to point out his 
master's property ; but as the articles 
were taken in the mars»hal*s own quarters, 
and in his trunks, and were in such quan-> 
tiiy, they must have been there witfi his 
knowledg-e. I'licre was likewise found an 
order fi»r the reception of nuonaparte at 
Warsaw, directing where lie was to be 
hailed with shouts of Vtve iKmpereur^ 
together with otHcial accounts of actions 
prepared for publicati<m, and private du- 
plicates wiih the real facts stated forBtio- 
napurle's own perusal. — General Bcnuing^- 
sen has the papers.' ' 

Bernadotte is not the only general 
in the P'rench ser\ ice, who has adopt- 
ed this mode of rendering war a. 
source of profit as well as glory. The 
baggage of Dupont, when he surren- 
dered to Castanos in Andalusia after 
the battle of Baylen, contained abtia- 
dance of the same ill-gotten wealth • 
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W€ fear, indeed, that unless the high 
situation which the Swedes have 
lately thought fit to confer upon Ber- 
nadotte, should have changed his cha- 
racter and disposition, that nation 
mil soon have cause to exec: ate his 
rapacity, and deplore tlieir own im- 
prudence. It is, however, to the lat- 
ter part of the preceding e\tra( t. that 
we attach the greatest importance; 
and we arc glad that the circun^ stance 
is announced in such an authentic 
shape : it proves undeniably to what 
a regular and well combined system 
of artifice Buonaparte had recourse, 
in order to throw around his actions 
that dazzl'ng but fictitious lustre^ 
which, havin*:; deluded nations almost 
into a belief of his supernatural pow- 
ers, has made them accessary to their 
own destruction We will take the 
libc'ty of producing a later instance 
of this system. Our readers may, 
pcrh.ips, recollect, that in the Moni- 
teur of November 23, ) 8 10, there ap- 
peared a letter, purporting to be writ- 
ten by Masscna, and dated Menijuer, 
November od. It is staled to have 
been bi-ouglit to I'ans by General 
Foix, and amongst other things it re- 
presents Mrtssena as denying the 
trtrth of the accounts which he pro- 
fesses to have read in the r.nv;lish 
newspapers, respecting the condition 
of his army. 

Now, not to observe, that it is next 
to imj/05sible that (ienend Foix could 
have marched fioin \len(iucr to Pa- 
ris, even if he had been altogether 
free from interruption, within the 
pcrod in question ; we assert, uix)n 
no slight grounds, that he actually 
left the French army on the 7th of 
October. As to what Massena is 
made to say about the accounts in 
the English newspapers, this a^ain 
is evidwtly false ; for the paragraphs 
referred to appeared in this country 
tfter the receipt of letters fi o-n Por- 
tugal, of the 1 4th of October, and 
consequently no newspaper contain- 
ing them could have reached the 
French army by the 3d of >4ovt;mb-r. 
We think it therefore obvious, that 



no letter, bearing that date, conveyed 
under those circumstances, and con- 
taining those passages, was ever re- 
ceived at Parts, and that pure fiction 
was resorted to, in order to tranruil- • 
Hse the minds of the people, in retard 
to tlie stale of the army in Portnp^al. 
So deeply laid is tins plan o!' deceit, 
and so essential does il appear to the 
operations of the French government, 
that it is extended not merely to the 
details of n ilitary operations, but to 
every departmt nt of literature, which 
has any (even the most remote re- 
ference to political <,uestions. It is 
not for us to determine how long 
these deceptions may continue to 
produce the t onsequencos which we 
conceive to flow froui them ; wt ne- 
vertheless think it a matter of no 
small importance, that the imposture 
should be detected, and \he vorld 
know that documents, sta!' ped vith 
the authority of Buonaparte himsv^lf, 
are intentionally fa:se and fruudnlent. 
We return to the progress of the 
campaign. 

As soon as it was ascertained that 
the whole Flinch army was in mtw 
tion to attack the Russians, General 
Benningsen feJt the necessity of re- 
tiring ; and after having experienced 
great difBcuUies, and no small loss 
during the retreat, (which appears to 
have been most ably and g Jiantly 
])rolected by Prince Bragratlon,} the 
Russian army took up its |>osilion in 
the rear of Pi^euss 1 ylau, and pre- 
paixjd for the confi ct which was ob- 
Aiously about to*ensue. If it would 
not p^reaily exceed our limits, we 
would K'adly present our readers 
w.th the whole of Sir RoberPs able 
account of the im])ortant events of 
the 7th and 8th of February ; hut we 
nrust content ourselves with recom- 
mending an attentive perusal of it, 
and with giving the foll(»wing ex- 
tract, explanatory of the grounds 
which determined General Benning- 
sen to retire upon Kcenigsberg : 

• About eleveii o'clock, (on the nij^ht of 
the 8ih, the Ku$si:^n generals assemMcd, 
still on liursebac^ . when General Bcnniug* 
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•en informed the circle^ tliat he had deter* 
mined* notwithstanding hit success, to fall 
back upon Koenigsberg, for he hud no 
bread to gire his troops, and their ammu- 
nition wns expended ; but by a position in 
the neig^hbouriiood of such a city, his ar» 
my would be certain of every necessary 
supply, and be assured of the means of 
re-equipping^ itself, so to* appear aii^ain 
in the n«ld, before the enemy could repair 
bis losses. 

*A11 the Russian Generals entreated 
General Bennin^ifsen to keep the field, and 
not to render nugratory a victory so dearly 
bought. They assured him that the enc- 
my was in retreat, that his own army was 
teadv to advance at the m*>ment ; and Ge- 
neral Knoring and General Tolstoy (the 
Quarter Master General, and second in 
command) offered to move forward, and 
attack whatever troops Buonaparte might 
liave rallied, and tlius complete tlieir vic- 
tory ; and at all events they pledged iheir 
Cves,that if he but remained on his ground, 
the enemy would retire altogether. Ge- 
neral Lestoque also urged the same argu- 
Bients; but General Benning^n thought 
it hit duty not to incur the hazard of a re- 
inforcement of fresh ti-oops, enabling the 
enemy to cut off his communications with 
Koenigsberg. He found the privations of 
his army pressing heavily upon their phyw 
•ical powers. He knew his own loss was 
not less than 20,000 men, and he was not 
then aware of the full extent of the ene- 
my's disorganization and loss, which was 
afterwards found to exceed 40,000 men, 
including 10,000 who ha* I quitted their 
colours, under pretence of escorting 
wounded, &c. he therefore persevered in 
bis original determination, directed tiie 
order of his nuurch, and after thirty-six 
hours passed on horseback, without any 
food, and being almost exhausted, placed 
btroself in a house, filled with hundreds of 
dead and dying, to obtain an hour's re- 
pose.' 

The retreat of the army was unmo- 
lested ; nor was it till two days after 
the battle that the French advanced 
in pursuit : their forward movements, 
however, were attended with very bad 
success, and the author mentions a 
variety of serious affairs of cavalry, 
in which the enemy suffered consi- 
derable loss, and which are altogether 
sunk in the French BuUetmS) or very 
slightly noticed. In the mean time 
Buonaparte tried the effect of a pro- 
position for an armistice with Prus- 
tk| which the King had the courage 



and raa<ynanimity to refuse; and 
finally, on the 1 9th of February, the 
whole French army retired (not with- 
out much molestation and loss) into 
their cantonments in front of the 
Vibtula. 

The battle of Eylau was one of the 
most sanguinary and desperate that 
has occured in modern times ; and 
was attended by consequences which 
materially affected the relative situa- 
tion of the two armies. It appears 
by an intercepted dispatch, addressed 
to Bemadotte, which fell into the 
hands of General Benningsen at the 
end of January, that when Buonaparte 
broke up his first winter quarters, his 
object was to cut off the Russian 
army from their frontiers. The ac- 
cidental knowledge of this intention, 
rendered the project abortive, at least 
in its full extent ; but Buonaparte 
fek the necessity of driving back the 
Russians beyond the Pregel, and of 
obtaining possession of Koenigsberg, 
to be so strong, that he pressed the 
Russian army with considerable vi- 
gour : and so confident was the expec- 
tation of securing Koenigsberg, and 
the supplies of all soils which were 
collected in that town, that Berthier 
wrote to the Empress Josephine, on 
tiie 7th of February : 

' We shall be at Koenigsberg to-mor- 
row :' and he adds — * Since leaving winter 
quarters we have made about 10,000 pri- 
soners, taken twenty-seven pieces of can- 
non, and killed and wounded a great num- 
ber, without taking into account the ad- 
vantages which must result from the 
whole, and ultimately prove fatal to tha 
enemy.' 

These objects, however, were frus- 
trated by thtt battle of Eylau, which 
nevertheless Buonaparte represented 
as a decisive victory on his part. 

* He gains the victory,' says Sir Robert 
"Wilson, * according to his own account { 
but what are the results of this most san- 
guinary battle ? What are the advantages 
Uiat he obtains ? — The maintenance of his 
position in the ^Id, and the occupation on 
the succeeding day of tlie Russian ground ; 
a state of inaction for eight daya» except 
with his cavalry, which is disgraced and 
defeated with heavy loss in every rencon- 
tie { the retreat of his army on th^ tenth 
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diy, tiiUr htinn^ endured the g^ateii 
digress from famine and pestilence, und 
the abandonment of a great part of bis 
vounded, tumbrils, &c.* 

I We consider these facts as abun- 
dantly sufficient to show that the 
French had not much to boast of at 
Eyiau J and nothing can be more 
contemptible than the mode by which 

I Boonaparte attempted in a subse- 
quent bulletin, to account for not 

I having taken possession of Koenigs- 
berg. ' It was foi lunate,* he says, 

I * for that town, t/iat it did not come 

' ftdiMn the filan of the French Gene- 
rals to drive the Russian* from the 
position which they occufifd in its 
neighbourhood^ This statement oilr 
readers will observe, is directly at 
variance with the letter of Berthier, 
to which we have already referred. 
Sir Robert informs us, 

* That tlie corps of the French army 
were (upon returning into winter quar- 
ters) extremely weak, and tliut in uddi- 
tion to the casualties of the field, sickness 
vas so prevalent, that in Warsaw alone, 
ttiere were 25,000 men in the hospitals, 
tad that the French cavalry vrere entirely 
unfit for active service. To repair these 
losses, Buonaparte raised the siege of 
Colbcrp, nearly evacuated Silesia, order- 
ed under the severest penalties, a new 
Wvyhi Switzerland; marched troops from 
U^matia, Calabria, Italy, and the ver>' In- 
valids of Paris, to recruit his army in Po- 
land: and in at message to the Senate, da- 
ted Ostarode, March the 10th, demanded 
tnew Conscription of the year 1808.' 

In the interim the main bodies of 
the respective armies continued inac- 
tive in their cantonments ; but Buo- 
naparte, feeling the vast importance 
of obtaining Dantzic, and thus secur- 
ing the line of the Vistula, determin- 
ed to press the siege of that fortress ; 
the investment of which, we find by 
one of the bulletins, was completed 
on the 14th of March. Many inter- 
esting events occurred during the 
siege, and different attempts were 
made, but without success, to relieve 
the place. The last was on the 1 8th 
of May, when an English vessel of 
twenty-two gims, endeavoured to 
force her way up the Vistula, in or- 
der to introduce a supply of pow- 



der into the garrison. This at- 
tempt however failed, like the rest, 
and 

•Dantzic,' says Sir Robert Wilson, • was 
reduced to the last e^Li-emity ; General 
Kalkreuth had protracted the defence to 
a most extraordinary lenj^th (fifty-two 
days open trenches.) He had dt)ne all 
that abdity and loyalty could effect ; he 
had applied, he had exhausted every re- 
source» and could entertain no hope of 
•uccour. Therefore as the enemy were 
preparing to stoi-m the HackUhberg, he 
proposed to capitulate, if allowed to re- 
tire with his g^arrisun and arms, on condi- 
tion of not serving', without being rcg^u- 
larly exchanged, for one year, against 
France or her allies.' 

The garrison had originally con- 
sisted of 16,000 men ; besides two 
Russian battalions, and some Cos- 
saques: it had suffered, lM>wever, 
severe losses during the siege, and 
whcn» on the 27 th of May, it march- 
ed out for Koenigsberg, did not ex- 
ceed 9000 men. 

As the war was concluded within a 
very few days after the fall of Dant- 
ztc, we will finish our sketch with 
the principal events of the can^tpaiga^ 
before we enter upon the considera- 
tions which press upon our minds in 
tracing the progress of this import- 
ant contest. 

* On the third of June, notwithstanding 
the surrender of Dantzic had disengaged 
30,(J00 of the e«iemy'» troops; notwith- 
standing the Uussian means had not been 
subseqnently augmented. General Ben- 
ningsen proposed a plan of operations, by 
which he hoped to cut off Marshal Ney ; 
and, if successful, to fall on Marshal 
IVAvoust, at Allenstein. Circumstances 
retarded tlie march until the 5th ; whem 
the Prussians, 10,000 stong, and the Rus- 
sians 75,000 strong, (exchisive of 17,000 
under General Tolstoy on the Narew) im- 
mediately under the conamand of General 
Benningsen, opened the campaign against 
an enemy, who could oppose to that force 
150,000 men, antl who had re-collected 
between tlie Vistula and the Mcmel, by 
the most vigorous exertions that Buoiut- 
parte bad ever occasion to make (exer- 
tions unparalleled in the history of Eu- 
rope) 190,000 men, including the garrison 
of Dantzic, whilst his cavalry had been 
reinstated, almost renewed, hy considera- 
ble remounts drawn from Sileaiai and the 
country about Elbiug.* 
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The first opemions of the Rub- 
sians, being directed principally 
against the single corps of Mai shal 
Ncy, were attended with some suc- 
cess, and the enemy was driven back 
from his advanced position with 
considerable loss. On the 8th of 
June, * in consequence of some in- 
formation from prisoners, General 
Benningsen determined to fall back 
with his ai-my upon Heilsberg, leav- 
ing Prince Bragration to cover the 
retreat of his left, and General Pla- 
tow the right. The conduct of these 
two officers durmg this arduous ope- 
ration was highly meritorious; for 
although Piince Bragration had only 
1500 cavalry t and 5000 infantry, and 
General Platow only 2000 Cossacjues, 
and a regiment of Hussai-s, they not 
only succeeded in protecting the re- 
tiring army from insult, but upon 
different occasions resumed the of- 
fensive with great vigour and effect. 

* On the lOth, the French, bein^ now 
concentrated, (except the corps of Vic- 
tor, which was manccuvring on the leftj 
and composed of the corps of Marshals 
Key, Lasncs, D'Avoiist, Morticr, Oudi- 
not's division, the Impe^al Guard, the 
Cavalry under Murat, advanced upon 
Ueilsberg*, and drove in the advanced 
posts of the troops stationed to observe 
their approach.' 

This- movement was followed by a 
most desperate and bloody action, in 
which the Russians maintained their 
positi(Mi ; their loss hQWCver was very 
severe; and General Benningsen, 
conceiving in the course of the en- 
siung day, that the enemy were 
marching upon Koenigsber^, detach- 
ed General Raminskoy with 9000 
men, to support General Lestocjue, 
in his defence of that place, and 
moved himself in the night of the 
1 1th of June, across the Aller, in or- 
der to march upon Wehlau, and 
maintain the line of the Pregel. On 
the 1 3th, in the evening, the army 
reached Friedland, from whence a 
body of French hussars had in the 
morning been driven by the Hussian 
cavalry. On the following day was 
fought the battle of Friedland^ which 



decided the campaign, and terminat- 
ed the war. The circumstances 
which' led to this fetal action are ex- 
plained in the following passage : 

• From the information of the prisoners, 
General Benningnen beiieved that Oudi- 
not's corps, so shattered at Ileilsbcrg, was 
alone stationed at Posthenen, about tlirec 
miles in front of Friedland, on the road to 
Koenigsberg. Having" occupied the town, 
and thrown forward some cannon to cover 
it from insuk during^ Uie night, he deter- 
mined, at four o*clock in the morning, to 
fail upon Oudinot with a division and com- 
plete his extinction ; accordingly he order- 
cd a division to cross the Aller, and ad- 
vance to the attack. The enemy at first 
showed but a very small force, which en- 
couraged perseverance in the enterprize j 
but by degrees resistance so increased, 
that another division was ordered to cross 
the AUer, and in addition to tlie town 
bridge, the construction of iliree pontoon 
bridges was directed. A heavy cannon- 
ade soon commenced, the enemy's tirail- 
leurs advanced, columns presented them- 
selves, cavalry formed on the Russian 
right flank, and General Benningsen, in- 
stead of a rencontre with a crippled ilivi- 
sion, found himself seriously engaged, not 
only witli Oudinot, but with the two sup- 
porting corps of Lasnes and .\f ortier, sus- 
tained by a division of dragoons under 
General tirouchy, and by tJ»e curiassiers 
of General Nansouty, while his own feeble 
force was lodged in ;i position which was 
untenable: from which, progress could 
not be made a^^ainst an equal force, nor 
retreat be ertected without great ha/.arxl, 
and when no military object could be at- 
tained for the interests and reputation of 
the Kussian army, whose courage had 
been sufficiently estabUshed, without tilt- 
ing for fame as adventurers who have no- 
thing to lose and every thing to win.* 

Without entering into a descrip- 
tion of the battle itself, it is easy to 
anticipate the conse(]uences winch 
were likely to ensue from i^ngai^ing 
under circumstances such as we 
have just stated : the Russian army 
was totally defeated— but as an army 
it was not disgraced, and we have pe- 
culiar pleasure in quoting in this 
place the language of Lord Hutchin- 
son, who appears from a passage of 
his dispatches, to have done ample 
justice to their extraordinary valour j 
a valour, 
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< Which be wants termB sufficiently 
strong to deteribc, and which would have 
rendered their success undoubted. If cou* 
ra|?e could alone ensure victory : but what- 
ever may be the event, the officers and 
nen of the Russian army have done their 
duty in the noblest manner, and are justly 
entitled to Uie praise and admiration of 
erery person who was witness of tbeir con- 
duct.' 

We have before remarked on the 
conduct of General Lestoque and the 
Prussians: but during^ no period of 
the two campaigns did that General 
display more talents than in the ma- 
nagement of his retreat upon Koe- 
nigsberg, when the advance of the 
French army in the beginning of 
June se])arated him from the main 
body of the Russians, and in his sub- 
Kquent movements to join General 
Benning^en on the right bank of the 
Memel. In this situation of affairs^ 
the Emperor Alexander was in an un- 
happy moment induced to enter into 
negociations for peace : 

* Thus,* says Sir Robert Wilson, • ter- 
Binated the caippaign and the war : a war 
in which Russia, with the feeble numerical 
aid of Prussia and the partial aid of Swe- 
den^ had been opposed not only to France, 
but to Switzerland, Italy, Saxony, the Con- 
fwlei-ation of the Rhine, part of Poland, 
and even Spain (for the advance of the 
Spanish troops into the north of Germany, 
enabled Mortier's corps to join the g^and 
»my) a combination of force of which the 
Kurfsians might have said, as the Great 
Frederick when enumerating his enemies, 
I do not know that there will be any shame 
for me in being defeated, but I am sure 
there could be no great glory for thera in 
defeating me.' 

Even against such a powerful com- 
bmation, the resistance of Russia was 
of so decided and energetic a charac- 
ter, that during the progress of the war 
Buonaparte had been induced, upon 
more occasions than one, to solicit 
peace, and in order to recruit his shat- 
tered forces for the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1807, compelled, (as we have 
before bad occasion to observe) to draw 
reinforcements from every quaiter of 
His dominions. We believe, indeed, 
that he atlmjtted himself, to the Enj- 
P^rcr of Rum), at 1 iisitz, that the 



passage of the Vistula^ and carrying 
of the war to the frontiers of Russia, 
in the inhospitable climate of a Polish 
winter, was ^ une b^tise :' and that 
his loss, since he first crossed that 
riYer, was not less than 1 19,000 men. 

With ail our admiration, howevert 
of the courage of those who caused 
90 destructive a loss to the French 
army in the short period of six 
months, we cannot conceal from our-* 
selves the conviction that great errors 
were committed by the Russian Ge- 
neral. Sir Robert Wilson has with 
equal propriety and delicacy abstain- 
ed from pointing them out; but in 
feet the mere perusal of his narrative 
is sufficient to make them intelligible. 
It is obvious, in the first place, that 
time was unnecessarily lost, and the 
Russian army exposed to the most 
imminent hazard, when after the af- 
fair of Mohrungen, at the end of Ja- 
nuary, General Benningsen, upon the 
concentration of the trench, deter- 
mined not to retire at once from that 
place, but making a flank movement 
by his left to Yankowo, thereto await 
the issue of a general action* The 
position which was there taken up, 
appeai*sto havebeen an extremely tm- 
favourable one, and he was compelled 
with a greatly inferior force to retreat 
in the presence of the enemy, whose 
superiority enabled him not only to 
press the main body of the Russian 
army with vigour, but to manoeuvre 
upon their right, and nearly to cut ofF 
their communication with General 
Lestoque. 

The Rroimd chosen for battle at 
Eylau appears also to have been ex- 
posed to great disadvantages, as we 
find that * the I rench position domi- 
neered it so completely, as to expose 
the minutest object to their fire:' 
and it is afterwards stated. * that the 
h rench cannon replied with vigour 
and effect, as every man in the Rus- 
sian army was exposed from head to * 
heel.' With rcj^ard to General Ben- 
ningsen's determination to retreat af- 
ter the battle we do not presune to 
give an opinion, as the propriety of 
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the course to be adopted under such 
circumstances, must depend upon a 
variety of considerations, into which 
ire cannot feel ourselves competent 
to enter. We -are, moreover, ex- 
tremely unwilling to follow the exam- 
ple of many persons in this country, 
who deriving all their knowledj^e of 
military matters from the ignorant 
comments of ignorant scribblers, con- ' 
demn every officer as incapable, whose 
mode of conducting the difficult and 
complicated operations of war, does 
not exactly accord with their own ex- 
travagant and presumptuous notions. 
But although we would hesitate en 
points of a doubtful nature, yet we 
cannot but be sensible, that there are 
errors sufficiently obvious, even to 
those who have no practical know- 
ledge of military affairs. Among 
these we reckon the determination 
ef the Russian General to open the 
campaign in June 1807, with a force 
8o extremely inferior to that of his 
antagonist; whereas, it is manifest, 
that, situated as he was, with the 
knowledge that an effort was about to 
be made by England ; and that po9' 
nbly 8uch an effort might have been 
powerfully seconded from other quar- 
ters, delay ought to have regulated 
every movement, and that above all 
thmgt a general engagement was to 
be avoided. Unfortunately these con- 
siderations did not operate upon his 
mind ; and he not only assumed the 
offensive when he should have retired, 
but suffered himself to be drawn into 
a general action, in a position where 
success was hardly possible, and 
where defeat was destruction: one 
drciunstance indeed occurred at 
Friedland, which would scarcely be 
credible if it were not communicated 
by so unimpeachable a witness as Sir 
Robert Wilson: we mean the total 
Ignorance in which the Russian Gene- 
rals seem to have been of the fords 
* by which the defeated army crossed 
the Aller, the accidental discovery 
of which saved them from annihila- 
tion. 

It affords a convincing proof of the 



lamentable deficiency of their staff, 
and, combined with the other events 
of that fatat day, renders it quite 
painful to peruse the description of 
It : ' Never,' we may say with our au- 
thor, ' was resolution more heroic, or 
patience more exemplary than that 
displayed by the Russians — Never was 
a sacrifice of such courage more to be 
deplored.* We do indeed deeply de- 
plore the sacrifice, and the train of 
calamitous consequences which re- 
sulted from it, to England and to the 
world. But has England nothing 
wherewith to reproach herself? Has 
she no * compunctious visitings of 
nature,' for the cold and timid policy 
which locked up her treasure and her 
strength, at a moment when a liberal 
application of them might perhaps 
have turned the scale, and saved the 
falling fortunes of the continent? 

Without entering into a more de- 
tailed view of these questions, and 
above all, without referring invidi- 
ously to those who conducted the ad- 
ministration of this coimtry, we have 
little hesitation in saying, that the 
timely interference of England might, 
and perhaps would, have produced 
the most decisive and fortunate re- 
sults. We should have thought it 
wise for England to stretch out her 
aian to an ally whose fidelity and re- 
solution were so nobly displayed 
throughout the war, till disappoiut- 
ment and distrust alienated her affec- 
tions, and threw her in a moment of 
defeat and desi>ondency into the arms 
of France. Indeed a general system 
of opposition to that ambitious and 
restless power, is not more accordant 
with our safety than our interest. 
Tht active resistance, which has been 
partially attempted by one admin ts- 
tration, and abandoned by anotheTf 
must become the fixed principle both 
of the government and of l,he people. 
Thus only can our indepeitdence be 
secured — thus only can th,e exalted 
rank which nature intended us to 
hold among the nations of ^he earth 
be gained, and peTmanent<ly .esta- 
blished. , 
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Sir Robert Wilson claims indul- 
gence from the public, ' on account 
of the motives which led him to pre- 
sent his work to their notice, and he 
trusts that he m.ty disarm the hosti- 
lity of contemporary writers by the 
modesty of his literary pretensions/ 
The public, we are confident, will 
grant tlie indulijence, and if we may 
judge from our own fecliiij^s, will 
peruse it with interest and gratifica- 
tion : and it is because we dei idcdly 
i^rovc the manly tone and spirit in 
which it is written, and the general sub- 
stance of its contents, that we venture 
to sai^^gest to the author, that its value 
would not have been diminished if 
the construction had been somewhat 
more grammatical, and the style less 



rhetorical and ornamented. There 
are indeed some passages so involved 
in their arrangement, that it re^ uires 
more pains than ordinary readers can 
be expected to bestow, to discover 
their real in. port. Those to whom 
it may be agreeable to find fault, may 
animadvert upon them more at large, 
we shall content ourselves with mere- 
ly noticing the fact ; and if, after the 
discussion of the ^reat questions 
which are involved in the subject of 
this work, we were to descend to 
more trifling considerations, we would 
add, that it is so unnecessarily expen- 
sive, as to check that circulation, to 
which, on many accounts, it is enti- 
tled. 
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The History of Mauritius and the neighbouring Iskndt, &c. &c. By Charlei Grant, 
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THE unfortunate rcstilt of t^e 
gallant attRck by the four frigates un- 
der the orders of Captain Pym, gave 
to the enemy, for a few days, the na- 
val ascendancy in the seas contiguous 
to the Isle of France. In the first 
moments of disniay, this event was 
considered to he fatal to our meditated 
expedition, the armament prepared 
for this purpose being actually on its 
passage from India. As soon, how- 
ever, as the gloom began to disperse, 
exertions were made at the Cape of 
Gosd Hope, and at the neighbouring 
Isle of Bourbon, to dispute the supe- 
riority of the enemy, which were 
probably never surpassed. Four ships 
in the East India Company's service 
were speedily manned and equipped 
&rthe purpose : but the gallant Row- 
Icy, whose conduct appears above all 
ptaise, had already accomplished this 
object By the capture of the French 
commodore's ship, La V^enus, and the 
ieeaptnre of the Africaine and Ceylon, 
the command of those seas was again 
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our own ; and from that instant the sue* 
cess of the expedition could no longer 
be doubtful. The rebult has deprived 
the enemy of his last colony, and of 
the only means of annoying our ex- 
tensive and valuable commerce in the 
Indian seas. 

With a view of communicating to 
our readers a concise, but compre- 
hensive, sketch of the probable ad- 
vantages to be expected from this 
acc[uisition, we had recourse to the 
volume now before us, as being the 
largest, and, we believe, the latest 
work which professes to describe 
those islands, if we except a small 
pamphlet by « An Officer of the Ex* 
pedition against Bourbon.* We knew, 
mdeed, that the Viscount's book con- 
tained the greater part of all that had 
been written or published on the Isle 
of France, within the last century, 
together with other matters which 
had little or no connection with ^ the 
History of Mauritius.' We knew, 
too, that it was made up from the 
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* sailing directions,' the * remarks,' 
the * observations,' and the ' descrip- 
tions' of navigators and hydrogra- 
phers from D'Aprfes de Manivillette 
to Alexander Dalrymple ; but we 
^vere not prepared to meet with so 
many agreeable biographical digres- 
sions as we actually found there. We 
have the ' Life' of M. de la Bourdon- 
nas, ' An account of the Greville fa- 
mily,' the * Life of D'Apres de Ma- 
nivillete, of M. I'Abb^ de la Caille, 
M. le Gentil, Royal Academician, 
Count de Lally, and, strange as it 
may appear, of Hyder Ally Khan ; 
from whom we aie transported back 

• to that distinguished barbarian Timur 
Beg. The reader will wonder how 
the Viscount contrived to bring these 
scraps of biography into a * History 
of the Mauritius,' but his surprize 
will cease when he opens this huge 

; quarto, and finds it * a mighty maze' 
resembling the variegated patchwork 
of some industrious lady ; with this 
difference however, that, in the latter, 
the coloured remnants are disposed 
on something like system, whereas 
the patchwork before us is thrown 
together at random. We verily be- 
lieve that of tlie 57 1 pages of this 
closely printed volume, there are 
scarcely 50 which can be ascribed to 
tlie editor, and even these perhaps 
might have been omitted without much 
injury to the book. The following 
morceau of natural history, which 
we conscientiously believe to be ori- 
ginal, will enable our readers to jitdge 
for themselves : 

* The scorpion, which has very long 
claws, increases its sliell every year. Its 
old clnws become useless, snd it forms 
new ones. It may be aaked, what it has 
done with the old ones ? In the same man- 
ner the porcelaine has a thick mouth wliich 
18 formed in such away that it cannot aug- 
ment its revoUitJons oi) itself, if it does 
not succeed in destroying the obstacles to 
its opening. It ia not improbable, that 
these animals possess a liquor capable of 
dissolving the wails of the roof, wltich 
tlicr wish to enlarge, and if this dissolvent 
exists, it mipht be employed for tlie stone 
in the bladuer, and to destroy tliose glu- 



tinous humours, which retembletbe primt 
materia of shelb.' P. 63. 

We have nothing farther to offer 
on the Viscount's lx)ok than our frank 
avowal that it bids defiance to the ana- 
lytic art, and is beyond the power of 
criticism : we shall proceed therefore 
to give a summary account of our 
newly acquired possessions, endea- 
vouring to point out in what way, and 
to what extent* they arc likely to be- 
come subservient to the commercial 
and political interests of the British 
empire. 

The first discovery of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon appears to have 
been made by Don Pedio Mascareg- 
nas, a Spanish navigator, in the year 
1505 ; to the former of them be gave 
the name of Cem6, and on the latter 
conferred his own. At that time they 
are represented as being uninhabited 
by man, and even destitute of every 
species of quadruped. After this 
period, the two islands were occa- 
sionally visited by Spaniards and 
Portugueze; but it does not appear 
that any attempt was made by either 
nation to form establishments upon 
them. They served merely as points 
to touch at for refreshing: their crewB 
and replenishing their stock of water. 
In the year 1598. the Dutch admiral 
Van Neck landed on Cem6, and, find- 
ing it unoccupied, thought fit to con- 
fer on it the name of Mauritius, in 
honour of the Prince of Orange. 

In August 1601, the Dutch navi- 
gator Hermansen put into Mauritius 
for water. The boat was absent nearly 
a month, and, on her return, brought 
off a Frenchman who had been disco- 
vered on the island. The account he 
gave of himself was. That he had 
embarked in London on an English 
vessel bound to the East Indies ; that 
she "was lust near Malacca, where 
all the crew died except himself, 
four Englishmen, and two negioes; 
that these seven people seized an In- 
dian junk, with the intent of ret\im- 
ing to England; that the negroes, 
after failing in an attempt to get pos- 
session of the vessel, threw tliemselves 
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mto the sea ; that she was driven upon 
ihe coast of Mauritius^ whence the 
English put to sea again to continue 
the voys^, but tliat he, the French- 
man, was resolved to remain there, 
mher than encounter new hardships ; 
that he had been nearly two years 
without the sight of a human creature, 
and that his sole sustenance was the 
fruit of the date palm and the fiesh of 
turdes. His bodily strength, it seen)s, 
had not failed him, but his under- 
standing was considerably impaired. 
His cbthes had gradually fallen to 
pieces, and he was found in a state 
ap}jroaching. to nakedness. 

From this peiiod the Dutch were in 
the practice of calling at Mauritius 
for water and turtles ; but it was not 
until the year 1 644 that they began 
to think of making a regular establish- 
ment upon it. Whatever that esta- 
blishment mii^ht have been, it is cer- 
^D that it failed of success ; for, 
towards the end of the century, they 
abandoned the island altogether. 

In the loean time, M. de Flacourt, 
A director of the French Blast India 
Company, who had proceeded on a 
mission to the Island of Madagascar, 
passed from thence to Mascai'egnas, 
and, finding it unoccupied, formed a 
setdement upon it in the year 1657, 
Vkd gave it the name of Bourbon. 
From Bourbon a few ^milies went to 
Mauritius, which the Dutch had aban- 
doned, and in 1712 established them- 
selves on the island, changing its name 
to that of the Isle of France. The 
neighbouring island of Bourbon, in 
the heat of revolutionary frenzy, was 
named, we know not why. He-union, 
Thtdi, in the servility of adulation, 
was afterwards sunk in that of Buona- 
parte ; at the same time Port Louis, 
the capital of the Isle of France, u as 
(fignified with the name of Port Na- 
pcJeon. It is .to be hoped, however, 
that we shall not sanction these names 
of modem prostitution. 

The Isle of France, situated to the 
eastward of Madagascar, between 
Ihe 30th and 2 Ist de;;ree of southern 
latitude, and aboujt 5S^ 30' of eastern 



longitude, is, according to the mea- 
surement of the Abbe de la Caille, 
about 35 miles in length and 23 in 
breadth. It can scarcely be called a 
mountainous island, though there are 
soiue considerable ranges on the 
northern and eastern coasts. The 
chain which encircles the town of 
Port Louis is considered as the high- 
est; one of the peaked rocks of which 
bearing a fancied I'esemblance to the 
figure of a woman, is esti muted at 
somewhat more than 3000 feet. On 
the southern, western, and central 
parts of the island are plains of con- 
siderable extent. The greater part 
of the island was once» and the moun- 
tainous and rising grounds are still, 
covered with wood, among which are ' 
several kinds of timber of good quali- 
ty ; but, where the approaches to the 
forest were not difficult, the trees 
have been so wantonly destroyed, that 
at present very little remains. Streams 
of water, but few of them perpetual, 
rush from the highlands in every di- 
rection. The soil is not generally 
rich. It consists mostly of a brown 
volcanic rock of argillaceous lava, 
abounding with iron, which easily 
crumbles into mould. The shores of 
the island are girt with reefs of coral 
rock, in some parts of which, espe- 
cially at tlie mouths of the rivers, ai*e 
intricate passages for small vessels. 

In no place is a sar^iy beach to be 
found; the margin of little bays or 
coves are covered with the calcareous 
fragments of those extraordinary sub- 
marine fabncks, supposed to be the 
work of worms. 

The only town in the island is Port 
Louis, situated m a narrow valley at 
the head of the harbour of the same 
name, on the northwestern coast. 
From the range of broken mountains 
behind it, a copious rill of water 
flows through the middle of the 
town. The houses are principally 
constructed of wood, only a single 
story in height. In the skirts of the 
town are the'govemment storehouses, 
and the military parade : the naval 
arsenal} we believe, is complete in. 
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all the requisite buildings ; but as the 
tide does not rise above three feet, 
there are no docks for repairing ships. 
The port, however, atfoixls every con- 
venience for careening. 

On tile opposite coast of the island 
there is another and a more spacious 
harbour, called Port South East. 
The Dutch made this their principal 
port. Being on the windwaixl side 
of the island, its entrance is easier 
than that of Port Louis, and from 
the free circulation of the air, it is a 
much healthier situation, but as the 
wind almost perpetually blows into it, 
the difficulty for ships to get out, 
counterbalances the advantage of the 
facility with which they enter. It is 
supposed, however, that by blowing 
up a few rocks, a northern passage 
might be opened, which would reme- 
dy the inconvenience. 

No data have yet been made pub- 
lic, on which any correct estimate 
can be formed of the population of 
the island. The Viscount de \ aux 
states it, (on his own authority appa- 
rently,) in 1779, to consist of 6.^,000, 
of which 10,000 were whites and mu- 
lattoes, and 55,000 slaves. We have 
reason to believe that the number is 
nearly double. Port Louis alone is 
supposed to contain 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The colonists of the isles of Finance 
and Bourbon ai*e distinguished for 
simplicity of manners and hospitality. 
Here. ^ every where else, the ladies 
(far the gayest part of the population) 
are fond of displaying their figure in 
dancing. They are in general well 
made, of good features, in possession 
of a tolerable share of wit and vivaci- 
ty, and have more taste than might 
be expected in so remote and secluded 
a colony. I'hey marry at an early 
age, and ai'e remarkable for attention 
to their domestic duties, and for at- 
tachment to their husbands and chil- 
dren. * Both men and women,' says 
Admiral Kempenlielt, ^ are strong and 
well made ; they breathe a wholesome 
air, are in continual exercise, and are 
distinguished for their moderation and 



temperance. The women we remark- 
able for the beauty and elegance of 
their shape, in which they surpass 
those of old France ' 

The climate is moderate^ and on 
the whole, so delightful, that we have 
liltle doubt the Isle of trance will 
speedily become the Montpelier of 
the East, to which the invalids of 
Ilindostan will repiar for the restora- 
tion of health. VV e can scarcely ven- 
ture to pronounce this an advantage 
to the colonists, unless the making of 
money cheap, and every thlag dse 
dear, may be so considei\;d. Accord- 
ing to M. Perron, the greatest heat, 
excepting on particular occasions, 
does not rise beyond 82«' of I ahren- 
heit, and the least descends not be- 
low 64*>. Ihc general range of the 
mercury, from A lay and November, 
when the S. E. * trade blows, is from 
66 to 72«» ; and, during the rest of the 
year, when the winds are variable 
from the N. W. to N. E. from 66 to 
78^. The hurricanes, which seldom 
fail to take place about once in Bve 
years, are commonly in the month of 
December. 

The products of the island, as may 
be supposed, from its favourable po- 
sition, are very vaiious. Almost every 
species of fiuit, grain, 8cc. might be 
raised, and, in fiaict, alnK>st every va- 
luable plant has had its trial. 1 he 
cinnamon, pepper, cocoa, tea plant, 
and the cant us cochinellifera have 
indeed failed; but sugar, coffee, cloves, 
manioc, cotton, and indigo may now 
be reckoned as the staple commodi- 
ties of tlie island. . The native trees, 
shrubs, creepers, and herbaceous 
plants, are ec}ually numerous and ele- 
gant. The inhabitants sow but little 
grain; two thirds at least, of this ar- 
ticle being drawn from tlie neighbour- 
ing isle. They have few cattle, and 
depend chiefly for what beef they con- 
sume on Madagascar ; but they ^ave 
no want of pigs and poultry. The 
sea supplies them with vaiious kinds 
of fish, and the rocks on the coast 
with crabs, lobsters, and oysters. 

The Isle of Bourbon is about lOO 
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milet W.S.W. of the Isle of France. 
It is nearljr circular, without a bay 
or iocteot on its coast. It rises gra- 
dually, from every side, to ,a high 
peaked point, near the centre, which 
is volcanic and almost perpetually 
emitting either fiame or smoke. Its 
altitude has been estimated at 9000 
fectabove the level of the sea. There 
are two towns in this island, St. Dennis 
wd M. Paul the fon^ier of which is 
the principal, bein;< the residence of 
the Go?emor, the Supreme Council, 
and the other public functionaries. 
Not only is the soil of this island more 
iiertile than that of the Isle of 1 rant e, 
tmt the colonists have a better system 
of cultivation, and the produce is 
mom abundant. The quantity of 
graio may be much increased; the 
piaatations of cotton, which is here 
of a superior (]uality, may also be ex- 
l^odcd The coffee is excellent, b^ 
v^ neckooed little inferior to that of 
Mob. 

The population of Bourbon, accord- 
ing to Viseoimt de Vaux, is stated (but 
on DO better authority, we presume, 
^ before) at 56,000, of which 8000 
are whites and mulattoes, and 18,000 
slaves. In the pamphlet by ' An Offi- 
cerofthe Expedition ' its pot)ulation 
ii said to consist of 90,346, of which 
16,400 are whites and Creoles, 3,496 
free blacks, and 70,450 slaves. In 
tbe same book, the total value of the 
>?nciiltural produce of Bourbon is 
eadreated at 1,430,800 dollars, and 
ibe public rerenuc at 230,000. 

The island of Rodriguez should 
wt be forgotten. Situated to wind- 
ward of tlw other two, it was, with 
S^ judgment, first taken possession 
of B)r Colonel Keating, as the out- 
work to the others. It is about 18 
^iles long, by six broad, abounds 
vitb wood for Aiel, and has a plentiful 
«ippiy of excellent water. Thci^ 
fttmo good roadsteds for shipping; 
«»e en the north, and the other on 
tbe sdoth. The climate is deliglitful; 
lijriads of land tuitles are found on 
B* sea turtles are also abundant on 
Ae cnmu Three fiuottlies only mha- 



bited the island. The Viscount gi\'es 
us (p. 103., the history of a M. Le 
Guat, one of its fii*st settlers. This 
person was one of the refugee pro- 
testants of France, whq went from 
Holland with a view of taking refuge 
on the isle of Bourl)on; finding it, on 
their arrival, in the possession of the 
French they landed on Rodriguez. 
This little narrative, which is given 
in the adventurer's own word>, is, in 
our opinion, much the best part of 
the book; and is, indeed, interesting 
and amusing in a very high degree* 

Among the number of our ac(|ui- 
sitions must also be included the 
group, or archipelago, of small 
ishuids, s tvaied to the north ward, 
called the Amirant6. Mah6, or Se- 
chelles islands, the principal of which 
is the Great '%echelles, containing 
about 600 inhabiunts. It abounds 
with wood and water, and possesses 
an excellent harbour. Another of 
these islands, called Praslan, has also 
a good harbour. They must all now 
cease to be what they have been, the 
resort of marauders, and the recep- 
tacles of French plunder and slaves 
from Mozambique^ Madagascar, and 
the Comoro islands. 

We now proceed to inquire in what 
manner, and to what extent, our recent 
conquests are likely to prove advan- 
tageous. In the first place, tlien, we 
do not f oi^ceive that any immediate 
benefit to the comm'*rcial world will 
result from the addition of the isles 
of France and Bourbon to the num- 
ber of our colonies. As colonial 
territories merely, we should consi- 
der them as of no great importance. 
With ail possible economy, the reten- 
tion of them must add soniething to 
the national expenses. Coffee, cotton, 
and sugar we cannot be said to wa^t ; 
and these are their principal products. 
The colonists have little, at present, to 
give in exchange for the few manufac- 
tures of Great Britain and India, which 
they consume. Except the petty traffic 
carried on with Americans, consisting 
chiefly in exchanges of provisions for 
hard money and lumber, their trade 
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was confined to the coasts of Mada- 
gascar, the Comoro islands, and the 
Arab settlements on the eastern coast 
of Africa. This trade consisted in 
the barter of prize goods, spirits, fire 
arms, and ammunition, for black cat- 
tie, rice, gold dust, elephants' teeth, 
and slaves. Such was the legitimate 
commerce of these islands; but of 
late, a number of small piratical pri- 
vateers, fitted out by 8|>eculative ad- 
venturers, infested the channel of Mo- 
zambique, plundered the defenceless 
settlements of the Arabs and Portu- 
gueze, and made prize of every em- 
barkation unable to resist them. Hav- 
ing thus worked themselves into a 
full cargo, tliey stood io the north- 
ward of Zanzibar, crossed to the 
Mahe islands, and, remaining there 
till the hurricane season approached, 
and our si juadron was, in consequence, 
withdrawn, they slipped into Port 
Louis. 

The Americans, we should have 
added, were likewise the purchasers, 
or the carriers, of the numerous and 
valuable cargoes captured from the 
East India Company- 
It is obvious that some of those 
resources have ceased; but the legal 
trade will rapidly extend itself to eve- 
ry part of the great island of Mada- 
gascar, the Comoro islands, the whole 
ranj^e of the eastern coast of Africa, 
and thence along tne shores of Ara- 
bia to the mouth of the l^uphrates. 

Casting our eyes to the eastward, 
we may observe how very favourably 
situated the Isle of France is as a 
central point of communication with 
those innumerable islands which con- 
stitute the great Asiatic archipelago, 
from the Phiilipiues on the north, 
to Van Dieman's Land on the south, 
containing a population, probably, not 
infericfr to that of the whole of Hm- 
dostan. 

The intercourse with those islands 
has been hitherto carried on by the 
Dutch, the Americans, the Malays, 
and the Chinese. They are without 
the scope of the East India Compa- 
ny's trade, but, unfortunately, not 



considered as without the range of its 
charter. 

We feel confident, however, that 
the time is not far distant, (and tlic 
fall of the French islands must hasten 
the event,) when that bar will be 
removed which, though closed against 
British subjects, has unaccountably 
been open to all the world besides. 
We pretend not to di-aw the precise 
line where exclusion and toleration 
should meet, but we may be permit- 
ted to question the policy of allowing 
a fi-ee and uninterrupted trade in the 
Indian seas to the Americans, while 
a British vessel is not permitted to 
double the Cape of (iood Hope I 
Surely, under the difficulties with 
which British commerce now labours, 
it is not too much to hope, that these 
parts of the East with which the In- 
(^ Company have no immediate in- 
tercourse, may be thrown open to the 
private trader. The plea of a want 
of capital to embark in Indian com- 
merce, which has been sometimes 
alleged in justification of the inter- 
diction, appears to us utterly incon- 
clusive, in the present case, jud^ng, 
as we do, from the example of the 
Americans. We speak from autlio- 
rity, when we say, that more than 
300 of iheir ships touched at the Isle 
of France alone, in the course of the 
year previous to the embargo. 

It was a favourite project of the 
French, before the Revolution, to 
make the Isleof France, not only the 
grand entrepot of their commerce in 
the East — another Tyre, surpassing 
the ancient mart in wealth and mag- 
nificence — ^but also to render it the 
bulwark of all their settlements in 
Asia, the cradle of future concmests. 
To them, indeed, it was of infinite 
importance ; but to us, who hold the 
Cape and Ceylon, it cannot be consi- 
dered as equally valuable. It will be 
found, however, particularly useful 
on account of its safe and commo- 
dious harbour, and its abundance of 
refreshnients. The commanding si* 
tuation of the island not only opens a 
wide field for commercial enterprize^ 
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bathoMsout considerable encoura^- 
mcnt for the extension of that impor- 
tant branch of commerce and naviga- 
tion, the irhale fishery ; both the 
Wack and the spermaceti whale 
abounding in those seas. 

If, then, no inrmediatc advantage 
to the commerce of tliis country may 
be expected from the possession of 
those islands, yet we have no hesita- 
tion in affirming^ they must, eventu- 
ally, lead to great public benefit, un- 
less, indeed, the intercourse with 
them shall continue to be cramped by 
the East India Company. 

But the importance of the con- 
quest is not, in our minds, to be mea- 
sured merely by the balance of profit 
and loss* in the merchant's ledger, or 
i^ die amount of the custom house 
receipts. It is important to the inte- 
rests of humanity that these colmiies 
should be wrested from France. By 
this event an immediate and total 
stop must be put to that part ol the 
slave trade which was carried on from 
those islands. No plea can now ex- 
ist for the continuance of that odious 
traffic, either with Madagascar or 
any part of the eastern coast of Afri- 
Wi not included withm the narrow 
limits of the Portugueze settlements. 
Even there it ought, and we venture 
to prophecy, very speedily will cease. 
The sovereign of these wretched rem- 
Banis of former splendour has pledg- 
ed himself, by a ^olemn treaty, to 
pat an end to this trade throughout 
the whole of his dominions, merely 
reserving to his subjects the right of 
purchasing slaves within the African 
possessions of the crown of Portu- 
gal Now as these possessions have 
reference chiefly to the western settle- 
ronits, and as Porhigucze subjects 
we not permitted to cany on the 
frade without the limits of their own 
territories, the result must be a gra- 
4ttl abandonment by the slave deal- 
ers of those miserable spots which 
ticy now occupy, and where they 
MAy drag on a life of perpetual 
^read, amidst privations and dangers 
«f erery kind. We are the more 



inclined to hope this, as the Portu- 
gueze vessels which carried off slaves 
were very few in comparison with 
Americans, French, Arabs, and, sor- 
ry are we to add, English. The Por- 
tugueze were the collectors and 
wholesale dealers; the others were 
the carriers. If, however, any of 
the former are now caught trading 
withouc their settlements, or of the 
latter within them, they will become 
equally seizable by -our cruizers. 

The great and populous island of 
Mada<:^ascar will feel immediate be- 
nefit from our conquest. The un- 
happy natives of this island have long 
been cursed with the restless and un- 
ceasing activity of that desci iption of 
Frenchmen recently known by the 
name of Commercial Agents, not 
less than forty of whom were dis- 
persed round the coast, to encouraga 
war among the natives, as the most 
fertile source of a supply of slaves : 
and as the whole island, large as it is, 
was unable to satisfy their demands, 
the natives of the north -west coast of 
Madagascar have, for many years, 
been in the practice of fitting out 
formidable expeditions, consisting" 
sometimes of three hundred large 
boats, and from ten to twelve thou- 
sand men, against the peaceful inha- 
bitants of the Comoro Islands, for the 
purpose of carrying them off and sel- 
ling them to the French. By thef^e 
predatory invasions the beautiful Is- 
land of Johanna, of which we have so 
interesting a description from the 
pen of Sir William Jones, has nearly 
been depopulated. 

The whole, indeed, of eastern Afri- 
ca must equally participate in the be- 
nefits that will result from the cap- 
ture of the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon. The natives on the coast will 
find an inducement for the cultivation 
of a soil extremely fertile, under a 
climate favourable to the growth of 
every descri^nion of grain and fi uit ; 
and those of the interior will, as in 
ancient times, flock to the ports with 
gold dust, elephants' teeth, and such 
other marketable articles as their 
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country j>rQdii€et. On this side of 

Africa, there is the most encouraging 
prospect for beUering the condition 
of the nativesi whO) £i om all accounts, 
appear to be deserving of a better 
fate than hae fallen to their lot. I'he 
least civilized, as fki* as discoveries 
have been pushed, are the Koussi. or 
KalTers, bordering on the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; yet these 
people live in considerable societies, 
and in a state of subordination to their 
ri.lers. Private property is r^pect- 
ed, and they are remarkable for their 
gentle disposition and hospitality to 
strangers. Beyond these are the Bo- 
fthuanas, next the Barraloos, of the 
same race with the Koussi, but ad- 
vanced beyond them in civilization : 
they reside *m towns, ccHitainiog from 
five to fifteen thousand souls. Their 
lands are in a state of cultivation. 
They have granaries for the preser- 
vation of their produce ; and vast 
herds of cattle ; nor are tliey unac- 
quainted with some of the arts of ci- 
vilized life. There is also great i*ea- 
aon to believe that the farther we pro- 
ceed to the north, the moue enlighten- 
ed are the natives, the more populous 
is. the country, and the more protluc- 
tive the soil. This we learn from 
the few notices which have been re- 
ceived fiom the late Dr Cowan, who, 
while he proceeded towards the north, 
found the inhabitants of so ^ood and 
benevolent a disposition, tliat had he 
foilunately continued hb journey in 
that direction, there is no reason to 
suppose that he might not have push- 
ed his discoveries to the banks of the 
Niger, or to the sources of the Nile. 
But turning off to the eastward, along 
a bi anch of the Zembeze, with a view 
of reaching SofTala, he had the mis- 
foitune, as we stated in a former 
number, to fall into the hands of traf- 
fickers in human flesh, and from 
that moment no further intelligence 
Las been received from him or from 
any of his unfortunate companions. 

While in a moral commercial point 
of view, an intercourse with the inte- 
rior of Africa from the east is a de- 



sirable ol^ject, such an event woukl, 
at the 8an>e time, tend to the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of human know- 
ledge. The pernicious effects of the 
«lave trade on the minds of the na- 
tives, added to the extreme jealousy 
of the Portugueze, have prevented 
our acquaintance with the interior. 
The Portugueze it is true, formerly 
navigated the Zamblez^ for some 
hundred miles up the country, but 
the little which they have thought fit 
to comnmnicate, through the moat 
authentic historian of their conquests 
and discoveries, tends rather to excite 
than to gratify curiosity. We arc 
told by De Barros that near the gold 
mines of boffala, are some very an- 
cient stone buitdings, bearing several 
inscriptiona equally unintelligiLle to 
the Moorish merchants and to the 
Portugueze. It is not probable, there- 
fore, diat they were erected by those 
Arabs who are known to have settled 
on this part of the coast before the 
commencement of the Christian era. 
Nor can they be considered as the 
works of the Chinese Colonists, who, 
according to Marmot, formed a set- 
tlement at Soffala the strength and 
solidity of the buildings being very 
diiferent from the Hght and airy 
houses inhabited by their counUy- 
men. It is still a question, indeed, 
whether the Chinese, at any period^ 
traded so far down the coast of Afri- 
ca. It is not easy to conceive how a 
nation whose dwellings are their ships 
and boats, should cease to have ships 
and boats ; yet it is very certain that 
Vasca de' Gama did not observe a 
single embarkation of any kind, from 
the bay of Saldanha to the mouth of 
the Zambeze. A parallel has been 
drawn by a modem traveller between 
tlie Chinese and the Hottentots ; and 
the resemblance is sufficiently remark- 
able ; he observes too that the latter 
have not a single canoe for fishing, 
nor a raft to cross a river. 

Looking at the isles of France aiHl 
Bourbon in a political point of view» 
an immediate and most important ad- 
vantage presents itselL The valuife^ 
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Ue trade of the Eiist India Company, 
«iui of the prirate merchmts in India 
b DOW exempt from those ruinous 
leases by capture to which they hare 
been exposed since the commence- 
ment of the war. Not a single port 
is left open to the enemy throughout 
the Indian seas ; the inner, the mid- 
dle, and the outer passages from the 
Cape are now equally safe. Before 
the capture, no force on our part was 
equal to protect so wide an expanse of 
ocean. The squadron employed in 
these seas will now be greatly redu- 
ced, it appears from Steele's list, 
thai the force actually employed on 
the Cape and Indian stations amount- 
ed to six sml of the hne, two of fifty 
guns, thirty-two fri;;ates, and six 
sloops ; the expense of which cannot, 
m those seas, be estimated so low as 
lySOOfiOOl. a year. Supposing one 
half of this force to be withdrawn, 
and we doubt not that more than one 
half will be so, an immediate and 
poative saving will be effected of 
700,000/. a year. But the most ma- 
terial saving is that which will be ef- 
fected in the expense of human life, 
hf withdrawing so large a proportion 
of our seamen from an unhealthy 
climate. This consideration alone is 
worth all the cost of the expedition; 
The revenues of the islands, from 
an increased trade and influx of ship- 
ping, will probably more than defray 
the civil establishment ; and we con- 
ceiTc that a small military ganison 
>nll be sufficient for the protection of 
the two islands, whose security ap- 
pears to us to depend rather on a na- 
»al than a military force. 

It is the Cape which must be consi- 
dered as the great military dep5t ; and 
the Isle of tYance, with its commo- 
dious harbour, as the general naval 
establishment for repairing and refit- 
ting the squadron employed on the 
Cape station. The military works 
for the protection of Port Louis being 
all that are necessary to be kept up, 
and being already, as we understand, 
coni|rfete, the talents of an engineer 
Qttmot be required^ ond the expendi- 
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tare of that department, which sel* 
dom knows any bounds, may k>e alto- 
gether spared. 

But, for other reasons than that of 
expense, it may be politic neitlier to 
extend, nor indeed to keep in repair, 
the military works on the island. 
When the great question of peace 
comes to be agitated, if such an event 
can be looked to during the life of the 
present ruler of France, we may be 
assured that the restoration of the 
two islands will be made a 9ine gua 
fi(m. This consideration will un- 
doubtedly have its due effect on the 
minds of those who may have to ne- 
gociate, and they will not, we are well 
assured, fail to exact an equivalent in 
some other quarter in which our in- 
terests and our wishes are equally 
concerned, for a sacrifice to which 
the enemy attaches so decided an 
importance. 

Looking forward to such an event, 
we should be inclined to say, pull 
down rather than build up ; demolish 
rather than repair ; encourage agri- 
culture and commerce, and contri- 
bute by every possible means to the 
comfort and prosperity of the inha- 
bitants ; but repress the expenditure 
of British capital on the permanent 
property of the island, and, above all, 
on military works, which may one 
day be turned against us. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the co- 
lony on which British capital may be 
laid out to individual and national ad- 
vantage. Why this delightful region 
has been so totally neglected since it 
came into our possession; why a 
tract of countiy enual to the imme- 
diate subsistence of ten thousand fii- 
milies, and eventually to ten times 
that number, is suffered to remain a 
waste, is a mystery in political ecr .o- 
my which we do not pi etend to unra- 
vel. This grand outwork of India 
cannot by any possibility be ceded at 
a peace. To whom indeed shonld it 
be ceded ? Obtained by conquest from 
a power that no longer exists, whose 
very name is blotted out of the map 
of Eui'ope, we should as soon yield 
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tip one of our ports as listen to a pro- 
posal for surrendering this important 
colony. Here unquestionably should 
be established our gi-eat military de- 
p6t, where tlie clinmte is favourable 
for the soldier, and where his subsist- 
ence can be afforded at a cheaper 
rate than in any other part of the 
world. ' 

We have stated that the Isle of 
France was consideied as highly im- 
portant for the commerce, &c. of the 
enemy. It was, in fact, the only 
source from which he could draw a 
small supply of colonial produce. To 
his marine it was of more consc- 
ouence than would at first appear. It 
was the only place to which his fri- 
gates could run. The safe return of 
any one of them was a great feat ; an 
escape was hailed as a triumph ; the 
otTi<:er3 and crews, now become sai- 
lors, were distributed among their 
line-of-battle ships, to instruct the 
amphibious and sea-sick odicers and 
landsmen, who had been so long pent 
up ill ix)rt. By the capture of the 
islands we have cut off this little nur- 
sery for training sea officers, and 
narrowed the means of raising sea- 
men. Napoleon may build 'ships' 
till his ports and harbours are choak- 
cd with them ; he must have * colo- 
nies and commerce' before they will 
be of much use to him ; they are 
machines that will neither fight nor 
sail of their own accord, nor can they 
ever be fought or moved by landsmen. 
Our obvious policy, therefore, is to 
prevent him, which we can easily do, 
from making seamen. 

The Isle of France was the spot 
in which was hatched and nurtured 
the spirit of disaffection and revolt 
amoiig the Mahrattas and other 
po^yers of Hindostan. It furnished 



a ready and never-failing supply of 
adventurers in seareh of military for- 
tune. It su]»pUed arms and ammu- 
nition, and oncers to teach the use of 
them, to the disaffected in Persia, 
through those ready instruments, the 
commercial agents, stationed at Mus- 
cat and Bussorah. All assistance 
and co-operation from this niiarter 
with any of the powers of India is 
completely cut off; and so command- 
ing is our situation in those seas, that 
were we, by any unforeseen event, 
compelled to abandon the Peninsula 
of India, we verily believe that no 
power on eaith would hold it to any 
advantage, or in any state of tranquil- 
lity, while the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Mauritius, and Ceylon remained 
in our possession. This last magni- 
fiqent island, possessing harboitrs in 
which the whole navy of England 
might lie in perfect security, might 
become, by proper culture, the gra- 
nary of the Indian empire. To Enj^- 
land it should be considered as the 
brightest jewel in the Indian diadem. 
It is the si>ot on which, in case of 
misfortune, our army will find a safe 
retreat, and from which alone wc 
could hope to regain a footing on the 
continent. — In short, it is the key of 
India. Here should be our grand 
establishment. Our empire is insu- 
lar ; and while we confine ourselves 
to islands we ai'e secure. 

Having thus concisely pointed out 
the several views under which the 
conquest of the French islands may 
be regarded, we have only farther UJ 
observe, that no event of equal im- 
portance to the state of the war, has, 
in our opinion, taken place, since the 
memorable and unparalleled victory 
of Ti'afalgar. 
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FROM the dedication to the 
Hott. Matthew Fortescue, we learn, 
Ihat the author of these letters, which 
are addressed to Charles O'Brien, 
Esq. having quitted the country, the 
Editor, Mr. H. Jones, set about the 
task of preparing them for the pres» ; 
and certainly, no^ one would under- 
take the office with greater propriety, 
Mr. Jones having been the Tourist's 
companion in the route described. 

The letters are written in an easy 
andpkasant sty le,and exhibit a strong 
mind, and vivid imagination. But 
the most original part of the volume 
(at least, that which, perhaps, will 
first attract curiosity from the title- 
Rage) is the bhaksperian MSS. ; a 
suspicious article, our readers well 

iUM>W. 

It seems, that in October, 1807, 
our author purchased these at an auc- 
tion in Carmarthen ;— but we may as 
^ell let him speak for himself, p. 29. 

'^On our re;tum from the morn- 
ffig's ramble, I was tempted to enter 
an anction-room, where, amongst 
other articles, books were selling, in 
the Catalogue, said to have belonged 
to a person lately dead, who had left, 
as I vas informed, very little more to 
pay for his lodgings, which he had 
occupied for three months only. He 
was a stranger, had something eccen- 
tric and mysterious about him, pass- 
ed off for an Irishman, but was sus- 
pected to have been one from North 
Wales. I bought two or three print- 
ed books, and one manuscript quarto 
volume, neatly written, importing to 
be verses and letters that passed be- 
tween Shakespeare and Anna Hathe- 
way, whom he married, as well as 



letters to and from him and othei-s, 
with a curious journal of Shakes- 
peare, an account of many of his 
plays, and memoirs of his life by 
himself, Sec. By the account at the 
beginning, it appears to have been 
copied from an old manuscript in the 
hand-writing of Mrs. Shakespeare, 
which was so damaged wlien disco- 
vered at a house of a gentleman in 
Wales, whose ancestor had married 
one of the Hatheways, that, to rescue 
it from oblivion, a process was made 
use of, by which the original was sa- 
crificed to the transcript. Bound up 
with it is another manuscript tract, 
written in an antiquated but fair hand, 
though on paper much discoloured 
and damaged, a collection of old Pro- 
phecies, translated from the ancient 
British language, supposed all to re- 
late to Wales, with a note prefixed, 
importing that they were translated 
during a voyage to Guinea, by a 
Welchman on board Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's ship, and written with a pen 
made out of the quill of an eagle, 
from a finely illuminated vellum 
book, said to have come from the 
abbey of Stvata Florida, and in the 
possession of a relation to the last 
abbot, then on boai*d the same 
ship. This small tract appeal's to 
have been interleaved by the last, or 
some very late possessor, as a vehi- 
cle for notes variorum on several of 
the prophecies, which appear to be 
imravelied with considerable ingenui- 
ty, and a strong spice of satire ; with 
an account how and when the notes, 
evidently very modem, were obtain- 
ed. The style of the original has 
something very turgid and oracular 
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in it I bought it for hclf*a<lt)WB ; 
and persuading myaelf that it may be 
yrhat it professes, I am very proud 
of the acquisition. Some of the poe- 
try IB very striking, though full of 
odd conceits, yet much in the manner 
of our great dramatist. His Journal, 
recording, like most diaries, the most 
trifling events, carries you back to tiie 
days of Queen Besa, and you are 
brought acquainted with things that 
history never informs you of. I 
know by this description I make your 
mouth water. Perhaps I may treat 
you with a specimen of this curious 
farrago before I invite you to feast 
upon it." 

After this, we hear no more about 
our author's new purchase, till p. 187, 
where he says, 

" Among the fragments ascribe 
to Shakespeare, I lutve been much 
struck with several of the little poe- 
tical pieces, full of quaint and brilli- 
ant conceits, and smacking strongly 
of the great dramatist's playfiil man- 
ner. But the most interesting por- 
tion of it consists of letters that pass- 
ed between him, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord South- 
itmpton, Richard Sadlier, Henry 
Cuffe, Sec. : part of a journal, like 
^ost journal^ carried on for a month 
together, then suspended during a 
))eriod of four or five yean ; and me- 
moirs of his own time, written by 
himself Some of the items are un- 
commonly curious, as they give you 
not only the costume of the age he 
lived in, but let you into his private 
and domestic life, and the rudiments 
of his vast conception. As the vo- 
lume professing itself to be a tran- 
script of an old manuscript collection 
found in a state of such decay as to 
render it necessary, on account of a 
curious process made use of, to sa- 
crifice the original to the copy, is 
prefaced with a short history of its 
discovery, and the proofs of its 
authenticity; 1 beUeve I shall, if ever 
I succeed in my Ihulfardd adventure, 
and have leisure to arrange it, publish 
the whole ; yet in the meantime I 



will not so Bur tantalize you as not to 
treat you with a specimen of this 
curious ferrago, but shaU tack on io 
this tetter a small sample of the prose 
^uid verse. 

** With a Ringe^ in Forme of a Set* 
fitnt^ a Gift to his Belovyd Anna, 
from W. S. 

'* Withinn tliis gfoulden circlette's space, 

Thie yvorie fingers form'd to clippe, 
How manie tender vows have place, 

Seal'd att the altauron mielippe. 
*• Then as thie finger it shaU presse, 

O ! bee its magicke not confined. 
And let thit sacred hoope noe lesse 

Have force thie faithfuU hart to binde 
•• Nor though the serpent's forme it beaity 

Embleme mie fond conceipt to sute. 
Dread thou a foe in ambushe theare 

To tempt thee to forbidden frute. 
" The frute that Hymen in our reche 

By Heven's first commaund hath placed, 
Holy love, without a breche 

Of anie law, xnaie pluck and taste : 
** Repeted taste — and yett the joye 
Of such a taste will neaver cloie. 
So that oure appetite wee brioppe 
Withinn the curopass of this nnge. 

" A letter, inscribed ' To Mistress 
Judith Hatheway, with mie harUe 
Commendations.' 

^< GOOD COZEN JUDITH) 

^^ I am out of neeessitie to enact 
the part of secretarie to my wife, or 
shee Would have payed her owne 
deU; ibr in trying to save a little 
robin from the tiger jawe of pus^, her 
foote slipped, and her righte waiste 
therebie putt out of joynte, which 
hath bin soe paynfiiU as to bring on a 
feaver, and has left herdellicat frame 
verie weake and feeble; wherefiwre I 
have takin her a countrie loging, in a 
howse adjoyning the paddock of Sir 
Waulter Rawleigh, at Iselfntcn, 
where that great man, shut in, often 
regales himself with a pipe of his 
new plant called tibacca, in a morn- 
ing, whilst the whole world is too 
narrowe for his thought, whiohe I 
hear helpeth it muche, and may be 
said for a trueth to enable him to 
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.<iiave light firom smoke. In an 
cvnyng ht sumtymes conde$end8 to 
fumigate my rurale arboure withe it, 
aod betweene evrie blast makes newe 
discovries, and contrives newe settel- 
xnentes in mie lyttle globe. Mie 
Romeo and Juiiett, partlic a chiM of 
fours, for in its cradle you had the 
fondlyng of it, is nowe out of leding 
stryn^es, and newlie launched into 
the world, and will shortlie kiss your 
fiure band. I think mie Nurse must 
rcmynd you of ould Debborah, at 
Charlecot ; I owne shee was mie 
moddcl ; and in mie Apotticary you 
will discover ouW Gastrell, neere the 
chmrche at Stratford ; but to make 
amendes for borrowing him for mie 
«5ene, r have got him sevrall preser- 
Ted serpents, stuffed byrds, and other 
rare foraign productions, fi-om the 
kte circumnavigators. 

" Thankes for the brawne, which 
younge Ben, who suppd last nighte 
with us, comnnended hugelie, his sto- 
mach prooving he did not flater, and 
drank the helth of the provyder in a 
cupp of strong Stratford. 

" You are a good soule for moist- 
ning mie mulberrie-tree this scorch- 
ing wether, the which you inaye re- 
membre that I planted when last with 
yon, rather too late, after the cuckow 
had sung on Anna's birth-daie, and I 
hope you maye live to gether berries 
from it, but not continew unweddid 
till then^ 

** Have you gott my littel sonnett 
<m planting it ? for if you have not, it 
is tost, like a thousand other scraps of 
mie pen. And soe poor Burton, my 
oold schoolmaster, is gone to that 
^bonme from which noe traviOer re- 
turns :' I fancy I still see him, when 
.every Munday morning, as was con- 
stantlie his custome, he gave a newe 
pointe to his sprygges of byrch, 
growen blunted in the service of the 
forgone week ; a practise felt throw 
the whole schoole, fhmi fofi to bot' 

some 

* . . *. You maie soone 

kx^ to hear from your crippled kins« 



womto, whose limm is much resto- 
red by Sir Christopher Hatton's po\il- 
tise ; soe fare ye weH, and lett us live 
in your remembraunce, as you assu- 
redlie doe in that of your smceare 
and k)vyng Cozen, 

" William Shakspere. 

*< J^om my JLogwg'e at 
iBetintonyJune 12mo, 
155.." 

To the foregoing we shall add a 
few other of these Shakspearean 
dainties, omitting the extracts from 
Shakspeare's Journal ; in which, how- 
ever, we find, that in those days « the 
flea, this little chartered lybertine, as 
impudently runs his capers in the 
Queen's Majestie's ruffe, as Mistress 
Shakspere*s." 

" Out of Sliakesfi&are*^ own Memoirsy 
by Himself. 

** Having an emest desier to leme 
forraine tonges, it was mie goode 
happ to have in mie fatheres howse 
an Ittalian, one Girolamo Albergi, 
tho he went bye the name of Fran- 
cesco Manzini, a dier of woole ; but 
he was not what he wished to passe 
for ; he had the breedinge of a gentil- 
man, and was a righle sound e sc ho- 
ler. It was he tought me the litttl 
Ittalian I know, and rubbid up my 
Latdn; we redd Bandello's Novells 
togither, fi-om the which I getheiid 
some delliceous flowi*es to stick in 
mie dramattick poseys. He was ne- 
rew to Battisto Tihaldi, who made a 
translacion of the Greek poete, Ho- 
mar, into Ittalian, he showed me a 
coppy of it givin him by hys kinsman, 
Ercolo Tibaldi. 

" He tould me his uncle's witt was 
nearer so brylliaunt, and he neaver 
compoasid soe well, as when he was 
officiatyng att the shryne of one of 
the foulest of al^the Roman deities, 
and had left a large vollume of re- 
flexiones whilst emploicd after this 
sorte, intituled, Pensitri digeriti. 
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" Altho he trusted tne with muche, 
yet he smothered some secrettes 
whoose blazin was not to be to eares 
of fleshe and bloud, that dyed withe 
him. 

^ His whole story known mec- 
thinkes would have bin a riche tyssew 
for the Muses. By an Ittalian stansa 
tyed rowned withe a knott of awbom 
hayer found hanging att hys brest, hys 
Tnisfortun, and thatt mysterie he stu- 
dy ed to throwe over it, was owcing 
to an earlie passione for a fayer may- 
den of Mantua, which urgid him to 
kill his rivalle in a duel!. 

** Ills knolege of dying woolle was 
nott that he was broujrhle upp to the 
trade, butt from his being deepe in 
all kinds of alkymy, wherewith he 
was wont to say he could produse 
gould owt of baser metalles, butt he 
would not increse the misery^s of 
mankynd. What would yong Benn 
have gy ven to have knowne hym ?" 

** To (he bclovyd of the Muit^ and Mee. 

** Sweete swanne of Avon, thou wlioose art 
'('an mould at will the human hart, 
(\an drawe from all who reade orheare. 
The imi'csisted smile and teare : 
" By thee a vyllec^c maiden foimd, 
No eare had I fi>r measured sounde ; 
To dresse the fleese tliat AVillie wrought 
Was all I knewe, was all 1 sau^^ht. 
** At thie softe lure too qulcke I flewcy 
EnamorM of thie songe I ^rewe ; 
The distaffe soonc was lava aside, 
And all mie woork thie straynes supply'd. 

** Thou j?avest at first th'inchanting quill^ 
And evcric kiss convayM thie skill; 
Unfelt, ye maides, ye cannot tell 
The wondronse force of suche a spell. 

**Nor mancll if thie breath tranfuse 
A charme ivplete with cveric muse \ 
They cluster rounde thie lippcs, and ihjTie 
Distill iheire sweetes improved on myiie. 

"Ahna Hatheway.'* 



« To the PeerleBte Anna, the Mag- 
nette of mie jfffectionnet, 

** Not that mie native iieldes I leve, 

Swelles in myne eie the scauldingteare^ 
Or biddes with sighes mye bosom heftve; 

*A wy«e man's countrie's evttrie whearet 
•* Not that I thus am rudclye tomef 

Farre from the nuises* haunte 1 k>ve, 
Witli manlie mynde this might be borne. 

Else where tlie muse might friendlic 
proove ; 
*' But, ah ! with tli)Tie mie vitall thredde 

So close is tW)sted, that to parte 
From thee, or e^er the bridal beddc* 

Was scarcelie tastid, breakes mie barte. 
'< Oh ! would the fatall syster's Steele 

Be streched to cutt her worke inn 
twayne, 
Wytheldc whicbe dcstyncs me to fcele 

That lyfe thus lengthen'd i» butt puync. 
** But yett a whyle her shearcs be staydc, 

Fordieing I would fayne reclyne 
On Anna's brest, and theare be layde 

Wheare Anna's duste mote wedde with^ 
myne." 

The reader of this volume may 
promise himself much amusement 
and useful information^ without fear 
of disappointment. 



•' • In a letter from Milton to Peter 
ndmbach, as quoted in that valuable ac- 
cession to the biography of this country, 
tJie Life of Milton, hy Doctor Symrtions, I 
remember an expi'ession, echoed* as it 
were, from the gi-eat dramatist: 

*PtUria City %dncwique e^.* 

**f This seems to have been written on 
his ^uittiitg the country in consequence of 
his juvenile adventure with a party of 
deer-steak rs, as the little poem which 
follows in the colleclion from Anna clear- 
ly settles. 

** i By this it appears that Shakespeare 
had but just been married when the deer- 
stealinj*" frolic tflfok place ; a circumstance 
to which, in all probability, we owe tlie 
noblest compositions of human genius* 
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FROM THB LOtlX>ON LITSRART PANORAMA. 

Travels in the South of Spain, in Lett«rs written A. D. 1809 and ISIO. By William 
Jacob, Esq. M.P,F.H.S. Pp. 224. Pp,3/.3*. Johnson 8c Co. London. 181 L 



SO closely do the representa- 
tions by iJiis traveller of the slate of 
the country he has visited, agree with 
those which from time to time have 
appeared in the Panorama^ that it 
might almost be inferred that our 
ps^s had been graced witli commu- 
DicalioDs from Mr. Jacob's pen, as 
tht: observations occurred to his mind. 
There is scarcely any opinion that he 
Tentures to discuss, but what has 
already been adverted to by us ; and 
were it necessary to justify the cor- 
rectness of our statements, wc have 
only to appeal to the volume before 
U8» for that pur|K>se. We ^>redicted 
a long^ stni^le on the part of the 
Spanish nation against their insidious 
foes, although treachery had given to 
those intruders a decisive and incal- 
Gokble advantage. We complained 
of the want of union and combination 
in the nation, as a nation ; notwith- 
standing the losses in the detail maa» 
•acre by townships to whicli the 
French are expos id, and from which 
they suffer beyond calculation. We 
dreaded the partition of power into 
many hands, when it ought to be 
concentrated into few; and in fact, 
for the time being, when it ought to 
he lodged in a dictator. We regret- 
ted that T.o such predominant spirit, 
no blazing star had hitherto risen 
above the political horizon, nor fasci- 
nated into rLul patriotism, self-devo- 
tion, and obedience, the mass of those 
who by extraonUnary events were 
caUed to exercise o^cial power. We 
lamented that while the bulk of the 
people were hearty in the cause of 
their country, those of the superior 
classes, who ought to be their exem- 
plarst were drawn aside by prejudi- 
ces, were blinded by ignoiance, were 
deluded by false dependencies, or 
were so enfeebled by supineness; that 



they felt but very indistinctly the sti- 
mulus of that honour which they con- 
tinued to claim as due to their sta- 
tions, while they omitted to justify 
that claim in the face of their coun- 
try, which had granted it for purpo- 
ses of the utmost political conse- 
quence, fn all these, and in many 
other points, Mr. Jacob's volume 
completely supports our statements. 
This gentleman, however, has seen 
a fiart of Spain only. His excursion 
extends frpm Cadiz to Gibraltar, to 
Malaga, ami to Granada. On the 
interior of the kingdom he offers no 
intelligence; ^ud the noithern pro- 
vinces he does not so much as men- 
tion. We notice this, because had 
he been ac(|tiainted, even with Ma- 
drid only, he would have qualiiied 
certain expressions employed in esti« 
mating the virtues and the vkes 
which enter into the Spanish charac- 
ter : he would not have spoken gene- 
rally of some things of which he was 
witness, but as it were in one division 
of the country and people. 

Mr. Jacob visited Spain at an in- 
teresting .moment, sliortly after the 
surrender of Dupont's army to the 
Spaniards; and he was in that coun- 
try during the residence of the Mar- 
quis WeUesky as ambassador fiom 
his Britaimic Majesty; — during the 
operations of the British ai*my, which 
ended with the victory of Talave- 
raj— and during the iiTuption of 
the French throu:j:h the passes of 
the Siena Morena, their advance 
to Seville, and the narrow escape 
of Cadiz from capture, by the well 
laid plot and characteristic activity 
of that corrupted and corrupting 
people ; — includi!ig, as all the world 
believes, the crinsinal connivance, 
or treasonable culpability of the 
representatives of the nation theo 
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assembled) professedly^ to save their 
country. From this dire disgrace, 
and from the loss of (apparently) the 
' last hope of Spain, Spain was deli- 
•vered by the judgment, activity, and 
ditto bedience of the duke of Albu- 
querque. Our own nation has wit- 
nessed the return made to that noble- 
man for his service : instead of being 
placed in a chief command of those 
troops which had applauded his skill 
and decision, he was honourably 
exiled to an embassy, where military 
talents were not necessary, and where 
insult from home was so severely felt 
by his ardent mind, as to deprive him 
of bis understanding and life. 

The origin and causes of the con- 
tinuance of those interfering powci-s 
which bid fair to ruin the cause of 
Spain, are stated by our traveller with 
clearness, and, we believe, with ac- 
curacy. It is true, that much is due, 
by way of allowance to the opinions 
and the measures of persons suddenly 
called from the privacies of life, to 
discharge I he delicate offices of sove- 
rei'^n power. The most rational, con- 
siderate, and sensible counsellors will 
not, under such circumstances, be the 
most forward, nor the most bois- 
terous in enforcing their opinions: 
they will give advice coolly and cau- 
tiously ; they will, therefore, usually 
be foiled. The pert will prevail 
against the prudent. Intrigue will 
be active, while integrity is lost in 
astonishment; personal favouritism 
will banish national freedom ; loyalty 
will be silenced by the sneers and in- 
sinuations of licentiousness ; and the 
cause of Spanish liberty, with that of 
the deliverance of Europe, and of the 
world, will be sacrificed — to what? 
to mutual suspicion and want of con- 
fidence, too well justified by a know- 
ledge of reciprocal pusillanimity, in- 
difference, waywardness, and corrup- 
tion — by the lukewannness, awk- 
wardness, and ignorance — not of the 
Spanish people, but of the Spanish 
chiefs. 

Those who can contemplate this 
state of things without regret, or 



who can withfaoUl a tear from the 
weakness of our common nature^ we 
envy not. While we censure, we 
commiserate : while we condenmy it 
is not without appeal. The means 
that have been in the power of the 
Spanish leaders to commlind, have 
been less than the world believes: 
their authority has been exposed to 
collisions not to be fairly estimated 
by strangers: but, above ail, they 
liave not really possessed that com- 
manding confidence in their nation, 
in themselves, and in their causey 
which circumstances demanded to 
ensure success: they have trod un- 
ceitainly, as if they feared to sink in 
unsettled gi'ound ; not with energy, 
as if conscious that it was their own 
weight only which caused the eai-th 
to ti-emble. The unhappy Don So- 
lano, govemour of Cadizy is a speci- 
men of a great part of the Spanish 
gentry : Mr. J. says, " no man in 
Spain more severely regretted the 
state of degradation to which tlie go- 
vernment of his country was redu- 
ced,"— but, '^ he had no confidence m 
the spirit of his countrymen, nor any 
conception that Spain contained men 
with energy sufficient to throw off the 
French yoke, or exhibit that deteh- 
MiNRD character \^hich was discover- 
ed at Baylen, Saragossa, and Gerona.'' 

" The chiefs communicated to 

Solano, in full confidence of his co- 
operation, all their secret, and as yet 
undigested projects. Solano, with 
the caution and coolness of an expe* 
rienced and wary man, doubted if the 
plans of the leaders were sufficiently 
matured to afford a prospect of suc- 
cess, or the C7icrgy of thefyeofilc 9uf» 
Jiciently roused to second their viewJiJ\ 
Had he contributed to rouse that en- 
ergy, and put himself at the head of 
his countrymen, what might not his 
confidence have done? — His despair, 
cost him his life, and multiplied the 
calamities of his country, till they 
are now interminable. 

Mr. J. gives a specimen of the 
movements of the Spanish, govern- ' 
ment, in the state Of their manu&c- 
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loff far musquets : what other branch 
of service mij^ht not have afforded a 
similar gpecimen ? 

Nothing c»n shour in a itron^r lig-ht 
the indoienee and want* of combination 
amonfftbe Spaniards, tlian the state of the 
manufactory for imisqueU in this city. Tbe 
government can raise as many men for the 
army as it deaires, and very little food is 
reqtiisile to subsist them ; but mnsqiiets 
are absolutely necessary, and the demand 
fiir them is considerable ; for like most raw 
leries, the troops when ckieattrdy are too 
apt to ensure Uieir satcty by tla-owing- away 
their arms. This, in spile of the great as- 
«i«ance derived from England, has occa- 
sioned their present scarcity, and the es- 
tabfishment of manufactories of this im- 
portaat article has been, in consequence, 
most strenuously and frequently ur^ed as 
indispensable : but it is now more thnn 
finri^eti months tince tlie comuwncement of 
the maiittfuctortf, and not a stu^le nixi^fnift 
ha* yet been produced They are erectiug^ 
a kanda^nt bmldin^, -when plenty of others 
miighi hate been appropriated to tfie fmrpote / 
tmd the time lo9t in the new buiUUng vfould 
ha^e enabled tliem tofmih, and send to their 
armief, thotuaniU ofaruu for the nien en- 
listed and ready to use them. 

They have in this place a larg^e train of 
irtiUery» nuMtly brass battering' twenty- 
(cnr pouaders, and tkey are the most beau- 
tiful 1 haie ever seen. These, in Uie pre- 
sent state of Spain, are. of little use j 
but of field ordnance, of which they par- 
tienlarly stand in need, there is a ^eat 
scarcity. 

Are the Spaniards drones, then? 
not as individuals. Mr. J. shall de- 
scribe them: 

The agility of the Spaniards in leaping, 
climbing, and walking, has been a constant 
tobject of admiration to our party. We 
have frequently known a man on foot start 
from a town with us, who were well 
iDounted, and continue his journey with 
such rapidity, as to reach tlie end of the 
stage before us, and announce our arrival 
With officious civility. A servant likewise, 
v^om we htved at Malaga, has kept pace 
with i» on £bot ever since ) and though 
not more than seventeen years of age, he 
t>cems incapable of being fatigued by 
walking. I have heard the agility of the 
Spanish peasants, and their power of en-' 
dvHn)^ ^igue, attributed to a custom, 
which, though it may probably have no« 
thtfig to do with tbe cause, deservef no- 
tioug from its singularity. A young pea- 
sant never sleeps on a bed till he is mar- 
£ied ; before that event lie rests on the 
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floor In his clothes, which he never takes 
oH birt for purposes of cloanr.ne«is ; and 
during the j^reutcr part of ihe year, it is a 
matter of indifference whether he sleep 
under a roof or in the open air. 

I have remarked that ihoupfh the Spa- 
niards rise very early, thfv {generally 
keep late hours, and seem mns\ lively 
and alert at midnight : this may he attri- 
buted to the heat of the weail.er during 
the day, and to the custom of sleepinjc auer 
their meal at no<m, wj^ch is so g-encral 
that the towns and villafjrs appear quite 
deserted from one till four o'clock. The 
labours of the artificer, and the attention 
of the shopkeeper are suspende<l ciuring 
those hours ; and the doors and windows 
of the latter arc as clo:sely shut as at 
night, or on a holyday. 

Though the Spanish peasantry trf»at 
every man they meet with politeness, they 
expect an equal return of civility, and to 
puss lliem with the usual expression, 
** Vaja usied con Dios," or saluting them 
without bestowing on them the title of 
Cabaleros, would be risking an insult 
from people who, though civil and even 
polite, are not a little jealous of their 
claims to reciprocal attentions. I have 
been informed, that most of the domestic 
virtues arc strongly felt, and practised by 
the peasaiUry ; and that a (U;^ree of pa- 
rental, filial, and fi-atemal aftection is ob- 
served among them, which is exceeded 
in no other country. 1 have already said 
sufficient of their religion ; it is a subject 
on wliich tlicy feel tii& greatest pride. 
To suspect them of heresy, or of being 
descended from a Moor or a Jew, would 
be the most unpardonable of all offences ; 
but their laxity with respect to matrimo- 
nial fidelity, it must be acknowledged, is 
a stain upon their character; which, 
tliou^h common, appears wholly irrecon- 
cilcablc with the general morality of the 
Spanish character. They are usually fair 
and honourable in their dealings ; and a 
foreigner is less subject to imposition in 
Spain, than in any otlicr country I have 
visited. 

Their generosity is great, as far as their 
means extend ; and many of our country- 
men have experienced it in rather a sin- 
gular way. 1 have been told, that, at\:er 
the Revolution, when Bnglishmen first be- 
gan to travel in. the Peninsula, many who 
had remained a few days at an inn, on 
asking for their bill, at tlieir departure, 
learnt, to their gieat surprize, that some 
of the inhabitants, with triendly officious- 
ness, bad paid their reckoning, and for- 
bidden the host to communicate to Ids 
guests, the persons to whose civility they 
were indebted. I knew one party myself 
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to trhoni tliit occturred at Makgrn : thcj 
were hurt at the circumstance^ and stre- 
tiuously ui'ffed the host to take the amount 
of their bill, and give it to tlie person who 
bad discharged it ; but he resolutely re* 
fused, and protested he was ignorant of 
those who paid this compliment to Bnglishp> 
men. It was common, ii' our countrymen 
went to a cofiee4iouse or an ice4iousey to 
discover, when they rose to depart, that 
their refreshment had been paid for by 
some one who had disappeared, and with 
whom they had not even exclianged a 
woi'd. 1 am aware that these circumstan- 
ces may be attributed to the warm feeliuga 
towards our country, which were then 
excited by universal enthusiasm ; but 
they are, nevertheless, the offspring of 
minds naturally generous and noble. 

I should be gUd, if I could, with jus« 
tice, give as favourable a picture of the 
bighcr orders of society in this country ; 
but, periiaps, when we consider their 
wretched education, and their early ha- 
1}its of indolence and dissipation, we ought 
not to woiHier at the state of contempt 
and deg^aiiation to which they are now 
reduced. 1 am not speaking the language 
of prejudice, but the result of the obser- 
vations 1 have made, in which every accu- 
rate observer among our countrymen, has 
concurred with me in sailing, that the 
figures and the countenances of the higher 
orders are much inferior to those of the 
peasants, as their moral qualities are ia 
the view I have given of them. 

Mr. J. has alluded to religion : as 
the practical part of religious profes- 
sion is open to all observers, and 
marks the influence of mind ; and as 
much of the fervour accompanying 
the present resistance of Spain to 
French oppression is maintained by 
the religiotis orders, we shall insert 
a part of our author's reflections on 
the subject: 

The feelings of religion are supported 
by every object that presents itself to tlic 
view : at the corners of most of the prin- 
cipal streets, the shnnes of various saints 
obtrude themselves upon the passenger ; 
even the fronts of many of the houses are 
adorned witli their images, to which the 
pious sti-anger uncovers his liead with hu. 
mUity, ami silently expresses his devotion 
by making tlie sign of the cross. 

' in the midst of the gayeties which com- 
mence about five o'clock in the evening, 
when the Paseo, or publk walk, is crowd- 
ed with company, dressed in their most 
xsplcndid attire, and indnlging In the live- 
'tu:8t conversation^ the sOHud of a beU an- 



tMHmces the approsching bodr of sunst^. 

At this signal, which is called oracion, ere- 
r>- one, as if by magic, seems fixed in his 
place i cffery bead is uncovered, and the 
whole company repeats, or is supposed W) 
repeat, a mental prayer: after a few mi- 
nutes devoted to these formalittes, the 
lively scene is resumed, and the con^ 
versation continued from the point at 
which it met this pious interruption. This 
ceremony takes place in every part of 
Spain ; and where theatres or other puhl'ic 
amusements are open, the sound of this 
bell suspends the entertainment till the 
prayer is over ; so great is its effect, that 
It is even said that assassins, at the mo- 
ment of executing their horrid design, 
have held their hand at the sonnd of Uie 
^oraoion, and, after repeating the habitual 
prayer, have perpetrated their diaholic^ 
purpose. 

However decorous the Spaniards may 
be in the performance of tlieir public de- 
votions, nothing can be more indecent and 
slovenly than Uie manner in which their 
domestic worship is conducted; a circum- 
stance which 1 have frequently noticed in 
the family with whom I lodge. Towsirds 
the conclusion of supper, when seateil 
round tlie table, the master of tlie house 
commences with repeating ten Ave Ma*- 
rias; tlie wife repeats the Pater Xoster 
and her ten Ave Marias ; oUiers at table 
repeat ki tlie same manner, while one of 
them with a rosary of beads keeps the 
account, till they have repeated the Ave 
Marias fifty times, and the Lord's prayer 
five times, the number being accurutely 
corrected by the string of beads. Tlicy 
then say a litany, adding to the name of 
evei-y saint of a long list, ** ora pro nobis ;*" 
then a prayer for the dead, another for 
protection during the night, ami conclude 
the whole witli a Gloria Patri. The 
words are uttered with as much rapidity 
as possible; and if any employment csdla 
. away the person who is repeating, he 
peii'orms the w(n*k without interruptin^f 
the prayer or losing any time ; in fact, the 
Spaniai-ds appear to net slowly and delibe- 
rately in every thing tl>ey undertake, ex^ 
cept it be in this one instance of family 
worship. 

Under every strong emotion of nnlnd, & 
Spaniard has recourse to religion, and 
naturally crosses himself, to calm th^ 
rage of passion, dispel tlie horrors of fearv 
4md allay the feelings of surprize and as* 
tonishment. The solitude of a church:^. 
yard, the loneliness of a desart, and Chic 
darkness of night, ai*e disarmed of thei^ 
terrors by tliis magic sig^, and even th« 
exclamations of wonder, excited by £|>^ 
gUsh ships of war and English regiineoW 
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(bd nc^inng his exdted mcffe wonder) 
€sn only be silenced by using tkis never- 
£uling- ajtd powerful charm. 

With all tliis attachment to forms and 
ceremonies, it might naturally be expcct- 
«), that the clergy would be Idoked upon 
IS objects of Tcneration ; but so far a§ I 
on judge, this is by no means the case. 
The l&nguage held towards the ministers 
of religion, is not always respectful, and 
is sometimes scunnlous. A few dnys ago, 
the auxIKary bishop of this city made a 
tour round his diocese, for tlie purpose of 
confirmaxion ; from crery person confirm* 
ed, a small sum of money was required, 
wfcich was cither an increase of the cus- 
iwnauy fee, or a tiovel demand. On his 
Wnm to the city with the money he had 
Oios collected, he was attacked by a ban« 
£ttt, wh<» robbed him not only of his ex« 
toned wealth, but also of all the clothes 
and vestments which he carried in his 
coach. The knowledge of the story ex- 
cited the jokes and the merriment of the 
people, mixed with wishes that the clergy 
terc the only victims of robbers. The 
AtncXer and' conduct of the friars is ge- 
nerally the object either of virulent repro- 
httioii, or ludicrous jocularity. They have 
loit the esteem of every one, and instead 
of being respected for their seclusion from 
the world, they are reproached by all 
cUsses for their indolence, their volup- 
tuousness, and their profligacy ; their dis- 
pertdon is g^erally looksd forward' to 
«ith pleasing anticipation, as an event 
tfiat must take place, if ever the people 
of Spain are assembled by thcir repre- 
swrtatives the Cortes. 

But, with whatever sentiments his 
observations on the religion of the 
Spaniards might inspire him, our au- 
thor describes the Inquisition as by 
DO means terrific ; he even ventured, 
heretic though he was, to inspect the 
"* whole" buildings of th« Holy Office 
^ Seville. This " whoje," however, 
proves to have been with several ex- 
cepdons, concerping which *' V/c couid 
■obtain no refiUea*^ to his questions. 

Circumstances have changed with 
regard to the Merino flocks, so en- 
tirely since Mr, J. was in Spain, that 
we cannot now coincide in his opinion 
that they have suffered little from the 
French : but we believe his account 
of the power of instinct in these 
creatures, when he says, 

The shepherds lead the fiocks to Uie 
stores in which the^ fed durii^ the pee* 



crding wh«ter» and in which most of them 
were brotight forth ; and such is the saga- 
city of the animals, that, if not conducted 
thither, they would of tliemselves disco« 
rer it, nor would it be easy for their lead- 
ers to guide them to more remote dis- 
tricts. 

In the month of April, thev begin their 
route towards the north. The slicep be- 
come restless as the time approaciies, and 
must be narrowly watched, lest they 
should escape the shepherds and enter on 
their march alone; for instances have fi*e- 
qtiently occurred of flocks wandering from 
their guides, and proceeding several 
leagues towards the north, early in the 
morning before the shepherds were awake. 

Wliat will our commercial readers 
exclaim when they learn that so few 
merchant ships had been built in 
Spain of late years, that it was im- 
possible to carry on even the little 
U'ade they had, during the war with 
England, without employing vessels 
not of Spanish construction, in direct 
defiance of law! — In consequence, 
the government tolerated the trans- 
gression, for two years: a remark- 
able instance of the universal confu« 
stoa produced in the conflmercial 
world, by the disturbance of the po« 
litical world. 

Our author has obtained some use* 
ftil information on the growth of su- 
gar in Spain, the expenses on which 
he calculates. The following is the 
most direct ancient description of the 
process for obtaining granulated «m- 
gar that we are acquainted with : 

It is not generally known, that sugar 
is one of the productions of Spain, for at 
least seven humlred years, and that the 
process of planting the canes, grinding 
them, and ^raoulating tlie juice, has been 
very little, if at all, improved within that 
time. 1 am indebted for this fact to an 
Arabian author on agi'iculture, who wrote 
in the kin.<dom of Seville, about the year 
1 140 called Kbn Maliomed Ebu .\hmed Kbn 
el Awaum. In ids directions fur the mpde 
of planting the sugar cane, he quotes the 
authority of another author of the same 
nation, who is known to have written in 
tlie year 1073, called Abn Omar Aben Ha- 
jaj : as tlio fact is interesting, I shall 
translate a few passages on the subject. 

*< The cftiMs should be planted m the 
mouth of March, in a plain sheltered from 
the east wind» and near to water ; the^ 
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should be well auiAiired with cow dia^ 

and watered every fourth day, till tlie 
shoots are one palm in height, when they 
should be dug round, manured with the 
dung of sheep, and watered every eighth 
day till the m<mth of October, lu Janua- 
ry, when the canes are ripe, they should 
be cut into short junks, and crushed in 
the mill. The juice should be boiled in 
iron cauldrons, and then left to cool till it 
becomes clari6ed; it should then be 
boiled again, lUi the fourth part only re« 
main, when it should be put into vases 
of clay, of a conical form, and placed in 
tlie shade to thicken ; afterwards the su- 
gar roust be drawn from the vases, and 
left to cool. The canes, after the juice is 
expressed, arc preserved for the horses, 
who eat them greedily, and becoiBe fat by 
feeding on thew." 

It 18 to the honour of our country, 
that the propositions of an English- 
xnan> and his reasonings on the best 
mode of assembling the Cortes, were 
preferi*ed by the most judicious Spa- 



niards to those of a ^iveof^lieir c^mt 
country. This is more pleasing to us 
as a deference to Britain, than a thou* 
sand exclamations of* A^iva les Ingle- 
ses," and " Moi iar Napoleon ;" Ibi* the 
same reason we admire, in this land 
of cork trees, the good sense of the 
Spaniard who sent to Malaga foi^ 
corks of English ciUting, and wine 
bottles of English blowing. 

The notice taken by Mr. J. of the 
pictures and buildings he inspected in 
various convents — of the meteorolo- 
gical effects to which his feelings as 
well as his sight bore testimony, — of 
the mineralogical formation of hills 
and mountains, the situations of many 
towns on their sides and summits, 
with other incidents, we must foregp. 
They discover a readiness of mind, 
and are expressed with pei^picuit|c 
and ease. 
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THESE joumies constitute a 
portion of that plan for the investi- 
gation of the different parts of our 
"Western country, which was adopted 
soon after the acquisition of Louibia- 
na, and which reflects no less lustre 
upon the wisdom that projected it, 
than upon the zeal and intrepidity 
that led to its successful execution. 
A knowledge of the nature of the 
country, of the courses and depth of 
its various streams, of the manners 
and character of the different Indian 



tribes who roam throughout it, though 
of the very first necessity, could nc^ 
be accurately obtained from any 
means of information extant. Some 
of the boldest rivers of Amenca, 
and mountains that vie in heiglit 
with any upon earth, were unknown 
to the civilized world : and in\mense 
tracts of country had never been, 
crossed by any but the savage 
foot. With the purpose of disco- 
very, therefore, chiefly in view, but 
at the same time to throw light on 
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(hesdence aBdcimracter of the coun- 
try, about the same time that Mes- 
sieurs Lewis and Clarke were direct- 
ed to explore the Missouri, Mr. Pike 
was employed in the journies of 
which this work gives a detail. The 
first two parts relate to these : the 
third, which g^ves an interesting ac- 
count of New Spain, with maps of 
the different Provinces, comprises 
the particulars of a journey which 
made no part of the original plan s 
but arose from Mr. Pike's having ac- 
cidentally entered the Spanish terri- 
tory upon the river Nord; whence 
he was conducted through a great part 
of that country on hk return home« 

This worky therefore, comprises 
Aree distinct journies. The first 
was for the purpose of exploring the 
sources of the Mississippi ; and was 
commenced from St Louis, on the 
^th of August, 1 805 : whence Mr. 
Pike with a guard of twenty soldiers 
proceeded to the heads of the river,- 
and ittumed to St. Louis on the 30th 
of April, 1806. The second journey 
was comraeaced on the 15th of July, 
1806, for the purpose of exploring 
the internal parts of Louisiana, with 
a view to the establishment of a boun- 
dary line between Louisiana and 
North Mexico. Mr. Pike began this 
journey also from St. Louis, ascend- 
ing the Missouri and the Osage, in 
company with twenty-three others, 
»id proceeding thence to the Arkan- 
saw and up to its sources. This part 
of Ae tour concludes with his arrival 
at the Rio del Nord in February, 
1B07. The third part contains a his- 
tory of his journey thence in the 
same month, under the conduct of 
the Spanish officers, who conducted 
him and his companions to Chihua- 
i hua and thence by a circuitous route, 
! by which he approached within about 
four hundred miles of the city of 
i Mexico, to Natchitoches, where he 
arrived on the 1st of July, 1807. 

These jourt^es are written in the 
journal form, with copious statistical^ 
and geoj^raphical appendices, from 
aotcs which the writer states were fre- 



quently composed by fire-light, when 
hun£;ry and futigucd, he had ended at 
night the various labours of tiie day, 
which his situation exacte4 from him. 
But though a mere journal of occur- 
rences and observations, made often 
in this unfavoui-able manner, they 
present a variety of inteiesting situa- 
tions, and engage deeply the attention 
of the reader. The narration, though 
simple, bears the original impression 
of the spot ; and cari'ies with it that 
most desirable of all qualities in a 
traveller, an innate air of truth. 
While they interest our feelings in 
the toils and dangers of Mr. Hike and 
his comi>anions, they lead us throut;h 
a variety of countiy, of peoule, and 
of mann'.rs; and the narrative thus 
produces a romantick and interesting 
effect. 

But it is to the geographer and 
the statesman that Mr. Pike's labours 
will be invaluable. The M issis&ippi 
has been traced to its very sources. 
Its courses, its tributary streams, its 
portages, its falls, and its lakes, as 
well as the rude nations who glide on 
its bosom, or roam upon its banks, 
are now, for the first time, known with 
accuracy. In like manner, that vast 
country lying between the Missouri, 
the Mississippi, and the Mexican 
mountains, with its noble rivers and 
majesiick mountains, has been fully 
developed. Nor are the accounts 
and maps of the rivers, towns, popu- 
lation, manners, &c. of the different 
provinces of New Spain, particularly 
of those bordering upon Louisiana, 
less interesting, though beyond our 
boundaries: more especially in the 
present situation of the world, when 
that part of Spanish America so par- 
ticularly interesting to us, appears to 
be on the eve, with the rest, of fi-ee- 
ing itself fVora die shackles of foreign 
domination. 

Each of these journies we purpose 
to notice distinctly. At present we 
return to that which is first in jwint 
of time, the voyage up the Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Pike continued his voy- 
age in boats until the 1 6th of Octo- 
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ber ; when, from the commencement 
of cold weather, and the increasing 
shallowness of the water, he was 
obliged to stop, and prepai*e to ascend 
the remainder of the river in a differ- 
ent manner. From this place, after 
suffering severely from cold, want of 
provisions, and repeated disappoint- 
ments, but with unabated vigour, he 
renewed his march with a portion of 
men on the 1 0th of Novemlx;r, in 
sleds and a canoe: the rest of his 
guard being left at his encampment. 
He continued ascending until the last 
day of Janiiai-y, when the mighty 
Mississippi, the father of waters, had 
dwindled into a stream of only fifteen 
yards in width, (p. 66.) The next day, 
Februaiy 1st, our travellers arrived 
at I /ake Leech, where they were hos- 
pitably entertained by the agent of the 
English North West company, who, 
as Mr. Pike states, were extending 
their establishments to the North - 
Sea and the Pacific ocean, while they 
fixed themselves upon the lakes and 
Streams of the Mississippi, in tlie ter- 
ritory of lyouisiana. Lake Leech (or 
as it is called by the French, lake la 
sang Siif) which Mr. Pike calls the 
main source of the Mississippi, he 
found to be in latitude 47», 16', 13". 
He afterwavds visited the upper Red 
Cedar lake, which he calls the upper 
source of the Mississippi, reaching 
about 15 miles N. of the other. This 
last is the extent of canoe navigation, 
and is within two leagues of some of 
the waters of Hudson's Bay I Its lati- 
tude is 47*^^ 42', 40^'. It is often a 
matter of curiosity to be able to de- 
signate the exact source of a river, 
illustrious for its fertility or distin- 
guished for its size and grandeur. 
The famous source of the Nile has 
not only excited the enthusiasm of 
the poet and the cnlerprize of the 
traveller, but even potent monarchs 
have si'ched to visit its coy fountains. 
Yet almost always it is impossible to 
mark any particular spot as the 
source in prefc rence to others ; and 
a uuillitiide of small lakes seem to 
contend with almost equal claims for 



the honour of being the fountain-head 
of the Mississippi. 

As the chief purposes of this jour- 
ney were of a political nature, to wit, 
to observe the various tribes of Indians 
near the river, to stop their fierce and 
bloody wars with each other, and in- 
culcate amongst them the benevolent 
and pacific views of the American 
government in respect to them, the 
accomplishment of these and other 
objects which occurred, left no room 
for the investigation of many subjecta 
on which we might have expected 
some information. But little intelli- 
gence is to be found therefore rela- 
tive to the mineralogy or natural his- 
tory of the country through which 
Mr. Pike travelled : a country which 
will no doubt be foimd interesting in 
these points of view, to those whom 
the zeal of science may lead to its 
future examination. But though Mr. 
Pike furnishes little intelligence on 
these subjects, to wliich he confesses 
neither his taste nor his habits at- 
tracted him, he was completely suc- 
cessful in the immediate objects of 
his enterprize. He found various 
small tribes engaged in predatory and 
bloody hostility; he commanded peace, 
and concord and tranquillity were 
established. The views of tlieir ci- 
vilized brethren were developed to 
the suspicious savage, and were prov- 
ed to be disinterested and just. * he 
disorders and licentiousness, connived 
at by unprincipled traders, were sup- 
pressed : and the intercourse with 
the tribes was fixed upon a footing, 
not less honourable and useful to 
ourselves, than important to the in- 
terest and happiness of the Abo- 
rigines. 

Nor is this journey less interestrag 
to the general reader. It is true that 
in tours such as these, among tribes 
of rude and indigent savages, diereis 
no opportunity for that variety of de- 
scription which pleases the fancy and 
interests the heart, in tiie accounts of 
cultivated society. The ti^veller can- 
not picture the busy town, the swarm» 
ing river, tlie exuberant harvest field. 
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the ^lendid pdace, or the 8tatue4 
hvnu Nor can he U»acc the powers 
of ail subduing art, limiting the bois- 
terous ocean, or levelling mountains 
lod filling valUes for the accommo- 
dation of man. But if these subjects 
iHy there are not wanting others 
which are calculated in an eminent 
degree to interest our feelings and 
ai^en our imagination. Nature 
appears before us in her own bold 
and gigantic features, not yet tamed 
or distorted by the wants or caprices 
of man. Venerable forests which 
have stood for ages secure from the 
ax, robing the earth with their an- 
nual crop of feitility : rivers of an ex- 
lent unknown to the limited scale of 
Europe start up to our view, and pre- 
sent a new navigation, for many 
miles into the interior : commanding 
heights, from whose summits the eye 
dibcems the distant champaign till it 
£ides into the clouds of heaven : vast 
prairies, decorated occasionally with 
trees, afford pleasure grounds to the 
wild inhabitants of the forest, and 
offer, in the autumnal months, a va- 
riety of t'mt and colour, unknown be- 
bre even to the imagination of the 
painter. Here the eye of the ob- 
server dwells vrith rapture, and ex- 
hausts itself in discerning new objects 
in the variegated scene. The imagi- 
nation then looks forward into futu- 
rity, and beholds these fields and 
rivers peopled by civilized man: 

♦ -4owns glittering, where now the lone- 

I ly creek washes the aged trees : cities 
spreading their populous squares 
upon the margins of the rivers : na- 
tions whose names are not yet thought 
of, drawing from the feitile bosom of 
the new world those enjoyments 
which the over-peopled or exhausted 

I M would have denied to her fiimish- 

I cd children. 

Rude as these tribes are, we often 
observe among them surprising in- 
stances of sensibility and feeling. Nor 

I are they destitute of the tender pas- 
sions : love, which rules all nature 

i with tyrant sway, finds also in the sa- 

I I9ge breast, a h^art not less suscepti; 



ble than the most refined intellect 
of civilized life. It was thought that 
ancient Greece alone had her Leuca- 
diun rock ; and the desperate leap of 
happho had consecrated it in the tyts 
of all the enthusiasts of love in suc- 
ceeding generations. Who would 
have supposed that the rocks of the 
Mississippi were destined to be its 
rival : and that the rude breast of the 
savage should be the habitation of 
a heart that was to equal the des- 
perate heroism of the Grecian poet- 
ess? 

" f was shown,** says Major Pike, " a 
point of rocks from which a Sioux woman 
cast herself, and was dashed into a thou- 
sand piece* on the rocks below« She had 
been mformod that her fnendf intended 
nulch'mg her to a man she despised i asd 
having refused her tlie man she chosen, 
she ascended the hill, singing her death 
song : and before they could overtake her, 
and ohviute her purpose, she took tho 
lover's leap ! and ended her troubles with 
ber life. A wonderful display of senti- 
ment in A savage." (p. 22,) 

We find in this journal a descrip* 
tion of a dance, which is one amon^* 
the numerou« examples that savage 
nations exhibit, in which it is hard to 
decide, whether their conduct and 
belief are the effects of the darkest 
superstition or of designing knavery. 

•* I afterwards went to a danec, the pet- 
fermance of which was attended wit^ 
many curious roanceuvies. Men and w6« 
men danced indiscriminately. They were 
all dressed in the guyest manner ; each 
bad in their hand a small skin of some de- 
scription, and would frequently run up, 
point their skin, and give a puff with tlteir 
bj-eath ; when the person blown at, whe- 
ther man or woman, would fall, and ap- 
pear tu be aliQosl lifeless, or in great ago- 
ny ; but would recover slowly, rise, and 
join in the dance. This tlwjy called their 
great medicine ; or, as i understood the 
word, dance of religion. The Indiuns ac- 
tually believing that tliey puficd somc^thing 
into each others' bodies, wliicli occasioned 
the falling, 8cc. It is not every person who 
is admitted ; persons wishing to join them^ 
must first make valuable presents to the 
society, to the amount of forty or fifty 
dollars, give a feast, and then yhey'] are 
admitted with g^at ceremony. Mr. Fra- 
zer informed me, that he was once in the 
lodge with some young men who did nqt 
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belong to the club, when one of the dtUD- 
cers came in, they immediately threw 
their blankets over him, and forced him 
otit of the lodge ; he laug-hed, and the 
young* Indians called him a fool, end said, 
* he did not know what the dancer might 
blow into his body.* " (p. 17 ) 

The following contains satisfactory 
evidence as to a fact which, though 
assetted before, rai^ht appear doubt- 
ful to those who had seen specipnens 
from most Indian tribes; who, what- 
ever they may thhik of themselves 
when they have adji^sted their beards, 
their verniillion, their beads, and fea- 
thei's at their toilette > (of tweezers 
and bear*s grease) would in spite of 
fashion, be considered by our belles 
and beaux, as hideously ugly: 

** Charlevoix and others, have borne 
testimony to the beauty of this nation, 
(the Shawanocs.) From my own obser- 
vation 1 had suiflicient reason to eon bin 
their information as reftpected the males ; 
for they vmte all straight and well mad<», 
about the iniddle size, their complexion 
.generally f^r for savagt^s, their teeth 
good, their eyes large and rather lan- 
pnishing; they have a mild but indepen- 
dent expression of conntenance, that 
■eharms at ftrst sight; in short, they 
would be oonsidered any where as han<^ 
some men. But their account of the wo^ 
men I never before believed to be correct. 
*In this lodge there were five very hand- 
tome women when we arrived, and about 
sun-dov^'n a married pair arrived, who my 
interpreter observed were the handsomest 
couple he knew ; and in truth they were, 
the man being about five feet eleven 
inches high, and possessing in an eminent 
manner all the beauties of countenance 
which distingiiigh his nation. Hts com^ 
panioD was twenty-two years old; having 
dark brown eyes, jet hair, and an elegantly 
proportioned neck, and her figure by no 
means inclining to corpidcncy, as they ge- 
nerally are after marriage. Her father 
however was an American.** (p. 8S.) 

The ideas entertained by the red 
tribes of the people of the United 
States, according to Mr. Pike, mani- 
fest a sense of our vast superiority, 
flattering to our pride: although it 
would seem that prior to Mr. Pike's 
arrival, the power of the white peo- 
ple had sometimes been exerted to 
mspire dread rather than to cultivate 



the esteeni and love of the saTftge*-. 
It gives us pleasure to refiect that 
Mr, Pike's journey among other be- 
nefits, has been calculated to inipress 
more just ideas of the principles of 
civilized America: and to convert 
their former fear into sentiments of 
respectful esteem and cordial grati- 
tude. 

" In the course of tliis day,'* (Septem- 
ber 2d,) says Mr. Pike, *• we landed to 
h);ooi at pigeons : the moment a gun was 
fired, 8(ime Indians, who were on the shore 
above, ran down and put off in their pe- 
rogties with great precipitation ; tipoti 
which Mr. Rlondeau informed mc that the 
women and children were frightened at 
the very name of an American boat, and 
that tlie men held us in very gi'eat respect, 
conceiving us very quarrelsome, and much 
for war, and also very brave." (p. 11.) 

" 13th March, Thursday, — Ascended 
the mountain which bounds the prairie. 
On the top of it I found a stone on which 
the Indians had sharpened their knives, 
and a war club half finished. From tliis 
spot you may extend the eye over vast 
prairies with hardly any interruption, but 
telumps of ti-ees, wlucli at a distance ap- 
peared like mountains ; from two or three 
of which the smoke rising into the air, de- 
noted the habitation of the wandering sa- 
vage, and too ofieo marked them out as 
victims to their enemies, from whose 
cruelty, I have had tlie pleasure in the 
course of the winter, and throughout a 
wilderness of immense extent to relieve 
them, as peace has reigned through my 
mediittion from the prairie Des Chiens to 
the lower River. If a subaltern with 
but twenty m^, at so great a distanee 
from the scat of his government, could 
eilect so important a change in the mind* 
of those savages, what might not a great 
and independent power enect, if instead 
of blowing up the flames of discord, the^^ 
exert their influence in the sacred causd 
of peace ? When I returned to the foit, I 
found the Fols Avoin chief, who intendeti 
to remain all night. He told me that n^al^ 
the conclusion of the revolutionary warl 
hts nation began to look upon him as i 
warrior t that they received a parole froMft 
Micbilimackinac, on which he was di»^ 
patched with forty warriors ; that on hif 
arrival he was requested to lead them 
against the Americans. To which he re* 
plied, ' We have considered you and the 
Americans as one people. You are nov^ 
at war j how are we to decide who ha» 
justice ou their side I Besides, you whiit 
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people Are flke the leaves on the trees for 
numbers. Should I inarch with my forty 
varriors to the field of battle, they with 
their chief would be unnoticed in tlie muU 
Vitutle, and would be swallowed up as the 
bijr waters embosom the small rivulets, 
vhich discharge themselves into it. No ! 
I will return to my nation, where my coun- 
trymen may be of service apfainst onr red 
enemies, and their actions renowned in the 
dance of our nation.* " (p. 78.) 

We find this subject thus noticed 
IB another place : 

" On our march, we met an Indian 
coming" into tlic fort ; his countenance ex- 
preksed no little astonishment, when told 
vho I was and from whence I came ; for 
the people in this country themselves ac- 
knowledge that the savages hold in }p*eater 
Teneratioo the Americans, than any other 
white people. They say of us, when al- 
huling- to warlike achievements, ' that we 
are neither Frenchmen nor Englishmen, 
but white Indians.' " (p. 61 ) 

We shall close this part of our au- 
flior's journies with the description 
of bis feelings on bis arrival at the 
fiJls of St. Anthony, on the 10th of 
April; in his voyage home: 

" The appearance of the falls was much 
more tremendous than when we ascended, 
the increase of water occasioned the spray 
to rise much higher, and the mist appear- 
ed like clouds. How different my tensa* 
tions now from what they were when at 
this place before ! At that time, not ha- 
ting accomplished more than half my 
nmte, winter fast approaching, war exist- 
ing between the most savage nations in 
tke course of my route, my provisions 
greatly diminished, and but a poor pros- 
pect of an additional supply { many of my 
men sick, and the otliers not a little dis« 
heartened, and our success in this ardu- 
ous undertaking very doubtful ; just upon 
^ borders of tdhe haunts of civilized men, 
about to launch into an unknown wilder- 
■css, (for ours was the first canoe that 
hid ever crossed tliis portage) were suffi- 
cient to dispossess my breast of content- 
Bent and ease. But now we have accom- 
plished every wish ; peace reigns through- 
out the vast extent ; we have returned thus 
&r on our voyage without the loss of a 
single man, and hope soon to be blessed 
with the society of our relations and 
friends.** (p. 92.) 

Notwithstanding his recent long 

absence upon the journey to explore 

^0bt sources of the Mississippi^ such 



was the ardour of our traveller, that 
in the course of two months and a 
half he commenced a second journey, 
in a new direction, which appeared 
likely to be even more difficult and 
laborious than the former. This 
joumcyj of which we now propose to 
give an account, commenced on the 
15th of July, 1806, and was intended 
ultimately to explore the head waters 
of those two great rivers, the Arkan* 
saw and the Red River, of the Missis* 
sippi, which, flowing eastwardly from 
an immense distance in the intetiour, 
promised a medium of navigation 
unrivalled in importance and extent 
westward. Connected with this great 
object was the restoration to their 
homes of some Osage and Pawnee 
Indians who had been taken prison- 
ers by the Potowatomies, and redeem- 
ed by the government of the United 
States, and were now at St. Tx>uts oi| 
their return from the City of Wash* 
ington : besides which, instructions 
were given to Mr. Pike to mediate 
peace between several Indian na* 
tions on his route. 

The travellers proceeded in boats 
up the Missouri to the junction of 
the river Osage, and from thence as- 
cended the Osage to the villages of 
that nation. This voyage was com* 
paratively easy, and was effected with 
complete success by the 1 5th of Au- 
gust : the prisoners being restored to 
their long lost families and homes^ 
and received with the liveliest testi- 
monies of affection, as well as of gra- 
titude to their deliverers: the red 
people manifesting that however thef 
may control their feelings at ordina- 
ry times, they are as fully sensible to 
the touches of natiure and of affbctioiti 
on such occasions, as the most re« 
fined of civilized society. From thit 
point the journey was to be made oq 
horseback through trackless wastes 
and unknown mountains and rivers^ 
where the travellers were compelled 
to depend upon their success in hunt* 
ing, for the supply of their daily sub«> 
sistence. 

In prosecuting their journey tbef 
of course left the direction of the 
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great rivers, and travelled westwardly 
along the dividing ridges of the wa-^ 
ters of the Osage and the Ark an saw. 
The first great river which they 
struck upon in this route was a branch 
of the Kans river, which from this 
point runs a north-easterly course till 
it falls into the Missouri. Among 
the streams which empty into the 
Kans, Mr. Pike discovered two that 
were strongly impregnated with salt; 
one so remarkably so as to salt su£B- 
ciently the soup of meat boiled in it. 
Their course hence was ^northerly : 
and brought them, on the first of Oc- 
tober, to the Pawnee village, situated 
upon the mcf^t northern branch of the 
Kans. Here MnPike discovered, in 
an interview with the chief, that a 
Spanish detachment from Mexico 
had been in pursuit of him^ and had 
proceeded to this place. The Pawnee 
chief, whose situation subjected him 
to the influence of the Spaniards, em- 
ployed every effort of intreaty, artifice 
and even menace to induce Mr. Pike 
to abandon his design of reaching the 
Arkansaw and Red rivers^ and to re- 
turn home : alleging that he had 
prevailed upon tlie Spanish detach- 
ment to go back from his village 
without proceeding further. Our 
traveller had been, however, too long 
accustomed to the wiles of these 
chiefs to be seduced, and had too 
much confidence in the valour of his 
corps to be terrified from his purpose. 
He persisted in fulfilling his instruc- 
tions, and after some altercation and 
appearance of hostility, took his de* 
parture, without resistance, on the 
7th of October. From this point our 
travellers directed their course a lit- 
tle west of south, and afler crossing 
again the branches of the Kans hi^'her 
up the stream, arrived, on the 1 8th 
of Octobc*", upon the Arkansaw ; very 
much to their surprise, as they did 
not suppose that river to be so near. 
This great river is stated by Mr. 
Pike to be two thousand one hundred 
and seventy -three miles in length, 
following its windings : of which nine- 
teen hundred and eighty-one miles^ 



from its entrance into the Misaisftippt 
upwards, arc navigable with proper 
boats, in the suitable season : the re* 
maininii; one hundred and mncty-tw» 
miles running through mountains. 
Several rivers empty into it, naviga^ 
ble for a hundred miles and upwards. 
At the place where Mr. Pike now 
struck it, its water was on his first ar- 
rival six inches deep, and the stream 
not nH>re than twenty feet wide : but 
a rain of two days afterwards over* 
flowed the whole bottom of the rivcr^ 
which at that place was four hundred 
and fifty yards in width. Strange as 
it may seem, however, the river at a 
distance of between two and three 
hundred miles higher up, where Mr. 
Pike met this river again, was much 
more navigable than where first seen. 
I'his he accounts for by the circum- 
stance that the sandy soil bek>w ab- 
sorbs a considerable portion of the 
water, and renders it more shoal than 
air.ong the gravelly bed in the moun- 
tains. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Pike 
Says, that foi any impediment he had 
yet discovered in this river, he would 
not hesitate toenibark in February at 
its mouth and ascend to the Mexican 
mountains, with ci-afts properly con- 
structed. 

" By the route of the Arkaiwaw and the 
Red Itiver of California (continues our 
author) I am confident in asserting, (if niy 
information from Spanish gentlemen la 
correct) there can be established the best 
communication on this side the HUimu* oi* 
Darien between the Atlantic and Pacite 
Octans; as, admitting the utmost, the 
land carriaj^e would not be more than two 
hundi*ed miles, and the route may be made 
quite as eligfible as our public highways 
over the Alleghany mountains." 

Agreeably to their proposed plan^ 
canoes were here built, and Lieut. 
Wilkinson with five of the soldiers 
and two O sages descended th? river, 
to examine the poition below, while 
Mr. Pike and the remainder of th^ 
corps continued their journey north- 
west up the margin of the Arkansair^ 
for the purpose of exploring itb 
sources. 

Here the appearance of the country 
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becomes enliTened by the numerous 
wild animals that feed on the prairies 
or leap through the thicket. Herds 
of wild horses were now for the first 
time seen: sometimes mingling in 
small troops with various other ani- 
mals: then collecting in a powerful 
sffuadron, and advancing with a force 
tbat made the earth tremble, they 
stood gazing upon the travellers, till 
finding themselves pursued, they 
bomid away with a rapidity which no 
exertions could overtake. Buffaloes 
Were observed grazing on the mea- 
dows in numbers which it astonishes 
wto hear of. In one instance not 
Hs than three thousand were seen 
at one view, covering the opposite 
bank of the river. Besides these were 
kerds of deer, elks, 8cc. so numerous 
that our author says, he 

"Will iiot attempt to describe the 
droves of animals they now wiw on their 
TQ\Ae ; suffice it to say, that the face of 
the prairie was covered with them on each 
side of the river ; their numbers exceeded 
ima^nation.*' 

The great muhitude of wild ani- 
mals which collected together about 
this spot may be accounted for as 
veil from the abundance of grass on 
the prairies, as the facility of pi-ocur- 
ing salt, which is well known to be a 
most desirable gratification to beasts, 
particularly in the remote parts of 
the interior, inhere the air being very 
fresh and pure compared with that on 
the toast, excites a keener appetite 
for this fossil. Hence salt licks and 
springs in the interior have always 
been the favourite resort of the wild 
animals, and are probably often the 
scene of thehf bloodiest combats ; and 
the last of the extinct race of Mam- 
moths seems to » have been overpow- 
ered m some great conflict for salt, 
in the licks of which its bones have 
been found. 

" We observed," says Mr. Pike, ** this 
day (31st October^ a 8i>ecies of crystalli- 
lalion in the road (when the sun wa-s hl^^h) 
m low places where there had been water 
settled ; on lastinp^ it 1 found it to be s?lt. 
This gave in nny mind some authenticity to 
the rq>ort of the prairie 'bein^ covered for 



leagi^s." A^n on the 3d Nwembcr» 
after mentioning their passing numerous 
herds of buffaloes, elk, some horses, 8tc. 
he says, "the river bottoms were full of 
salt ponds, and the jjpniss si^nilar to our 
salt meadows." Further up the river he 
obtained specimens of rock salt, impreg- 
nated willi sulphur. 

The eyes of the travellers were 
here greeted with a sight wholly new 
and unexpected; which resulted in 
the ascertainment of a very impor- 
tant feature in the geography of North 
America, that we believe has been 
hitherto unknown to this portion of 
the continent. 

" On the 15th of November, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, I thought I could 
distinguish a mountain to our right which 
appeared like a small blue cloud ; liewed 
it with the spy glass, and was still more 
convinced in my conjecture, yet only com- 
municated it to Doctor Robinson, who was 
m front with mc ; but in half an hour, they 
appeared in fuU view before us. Wnen 
our small pai"*y arrived on the hill, they 
with one accord gave thi*ee cheer* \o the 
Mexican Moimtuins. Their appearance 
can be easily imagined by those who have 
crossed the Alleghany ; but their sides 
were whiter as if covered with snow, or a 
white stone. These were a ipnr of the 
great western chain of mountains, which 
divide the waters of the Pucific from those 
of the Atlaiitic Ocean ; and it divided tlic 
waters which empty into the bay of the 
Holy Spirit from those of the Mississippi, 
as the Alleghany does those which dis- 
charge themselves into the latter river and 
the Atlantic. They appear to present a na. " 
tural boundary between the province of 
Louisiana and New Mexico, and would be 
a defined and natuial boundary.** 

A remarkably high point of this 
chain ot mountains drew the atten- 
tion of Mr. Pike, and he formed the 
plan of ascending to its top, for the 
purpose of taking from that com- 
manding height (which he supposed 
to be distant one day's march) a 
draught of the surrounding country, 
lie commenced his enterprize at one 
o'clock on tl>e 24th of November. 
His calculation however proved ex- 
tremely deceptive ; for after three 
days' march they had only arrived on 
the top of the • chain ; and here the 
snow was middle deep, no sign of 
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beasC or bird inhabiting tfastt regiou ; 
the Thermometer which stood at 9<» 
above at the footi fell to ^*^ below 
; while the great peak which was 
the object of his journey still appear- 
ckl at the distance of fifteen or sixteen 
miles, bare of vegetation and covered 
with snow, as high again as the por- 
tion they had ascended : to ail ap- 
pearance beyond the power of any 
human being to reach its summit. 
These and other circumstances com- 
pelled their return, after having en- 
joyed, even at the height they had 
reached, the sublime spectacle which 
the Alpine regions present, of a clear 
heaven aroimd, while the rolling of. 
the clouds below appears like the 
foaming of the troubled ocean. 

" The perpendicular height of this 
mountain," saya Mr. Pike (hs taken by 
Dr. Robinson and himself) **fi*om the 
level of ihe prairie is 10,581 feet ; and ad- 
mitting that the prairie is 8,000 f«ei from 
the level of the sea, it would make the 
elevation of this peak 18,581 feet ; equal 
to some, and surpassing the calculated 
height of others, for the peak of Teneriffe, 
and falling short of that of Chimborazo 
only 1,701 feet. Indeed it was so remark- 
able as to be known to alt the savage na- 
tions for hundreds of miles around, and to 
be s|X)ken of with admiration by the Spa- 
niards of N. Mexico, and was the bounda- 
ry of their travels N. W. Indeed in our 
wandering in the mountains it was never 
out of sight (except when in a valley) from 
the 14th of November to the 27th of Ja- 
nuary.'*— i/«/ej>. 71. 

A more accurate measurement of 
the height of Chimborazo by Mr. 
Humboldt (who ascended it to the 
height of 19,300 feet, the highest 
ever reached on land by any human 
being) makes it 21,440 feet, and of 
course 2, >89 feet higher than the 
peak seen by Mr. Pike. * till howe- 
ver the height is exceedingly great 
and only surpassed by that ol the 
Andes. That the height of the 
prairie above the level of the ocean is 
not exaggerated in this staterrent, will 
appear extremely probable from the 
circumstance of its being at the head 
of several of the largest rivers which 
intersect the continent of North Ame- 

a. From its neighbourhood on the 



north eastern aide begin the Y«llo«r 
Stone (or Pierre Jaune) rivcff the 
great south western brsmch of the 
Missouri ; as well as the La Platte 
which is tiibutary to that river. On 
its south western side it produces the 
Red River of Caiifomia ; on its east 
the Arkansaw^ and on its south the 
Rio del Nordx>f North Mexico. And 
our author says, that he hift no hea* 
tation in asserting, that he can take a 
position in the mountains, from wkich 
he can visit the source of any of those 
rivers in one day. 

From this peak the travellers 
ascended a short distance up to the 
sources of the Arkanaaw, and then 
returned by a more western route. 
Here they struck again a large riv^, 
which they congratulated themselves 
upon finding, thinking it the Red Ri* 
ver oT the Missisdppi, whieh they 
were so anxiously seeking. But on 
tracing it further down, Mr. Pike, 
upon examining it from the summit 
of a mountain, recognized it to be 
his old acquaintance the Arkansaw ; 
and they now re-occupied on the 5th 
of January the camp which they had 
left a month before. 

•* Here," says our author, ** the whole 
party (which had separated to hunt) being 
once more joined together, we felt compa- 
ratively happy notwithstanding the great 
mortifications I experienced at having 
been so egregiously deceived as to the 
Red River. I now felt at considerable loss 
bow to proceed, as any idea of services it 
that time from my horses were entirely • 

}>reposierous. Thus, after various plant 
brmed and rejected, and the most mature 
deliberation, Ideteimined to build a small 
place for defence and deposit, and leave 
part of the baggage, horscji, my interpre- 
ter and one man, and with the balance^ 
our packs of Indian presents, ammunition* 
tools, &,c. cross the moimtains on foot, 
find the Ued Kiver, and then send buck a 
party to conduct the horses aiKl baggage 
by tlic most eligible route we could discc* 
%er : by which time the horses would be 
so far recovered as to be able to endure 
the fatigues of a march." 

Mr. Pike prosecuted this bold and 
arduous journey in the depth of win- 
ter, over rut::ged precipices and moun- 
tains} during cold so intense as to 
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(KMUe two rf his puriy fram pro* 
ceedif^, (Reaumer's thermometer be- 
ing once at eighteen and a half below 
0) through almoBt incessant snowS) 
and be was near perishing for want 
of iood. His course was south, up 
abranch of the Arkansaw, till on the 
37tb January he arnred upon a 
stream bearing west, which he fer- 
vently hailed as one of the waters of 
theiled River, and which led him 
00 the 30th Jamnoy to the banks of 
a krge river that he supposed to be 
the object of his search, but which 
in reality was the Rio del Nord ; wliich 
river Mr. Pike now struck a consi- 
(krable distance above the most nor* 
therly of the Spanish settlemoits in 
Santa l^'ce* 

Upon recurring to the valuable 
maps which accompany this work, it 
will be scsen that in going the south- 
ern course that be pursued, he pa8»» 
ed about a hundred miles to the west- 
ward of the sources of Red River: 
'vhich take their rise on the east side 
of the mountains he crossed, not 
i^eacbing beyond them, as the Ar- 
luuisaw was before found to do. 

The Rio del Nord, on which river 
Mr. Pike now found himself, flows 
fix>in its source through the province 
of Santa Fee, the most northerly of 
the provinces of Mexico; and conti- 
nues afterwards through various other 
provinces. It rises in the chains in 
the neighbourhood of the peak we 
have mentioned; but while all the 
other great rivers branch off and flow 
aisteriy into the Mississippi, or v/est- 
wardly into the gulf of California, 
the Rio del Xord, confined by two 
parallel ranges of high mountains, is 
like the Nile limited to the valley be- 
tween, through which it continues 
till wx>ut the latitude of 30<>, where 
it bursts through the eastern chain, 
and turning south-eastwardly after 
many windings empties itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico 

Here, after a journey of upwards 
of 1500 miles, Mr. Pike's attention 
was directed to preparing for his r«- 
tam home on the bosom of the sup* 



posed Red River; and while making 
his preparations, he formed a stock- 
ade in the neighbourhood of a pkce 
on the river the description of which 
reminds us of the delightful valley of 
Abyssinia which the venerable pen of 
the great moralist has desciibed in the 
Tale of Rasselas. 

* On the 5lli of January tlie Doctor and 
myself w«nt out to hunt, and after chasinjj ■ 
some deer for several hours without suc- 
cess, we ascended a liigh hill which lay S. 
of our camp, from which wc had a view of 
Ail the prairie and rive *j to tlie nortli of usj 
it was at the same time one of the most 
sublime and beautiful prospects ever pre- 
sented to tlie eyes of man. Th« prairie 
lying nearly north and south was probably 
sixty miles by forty^ve. The main river 
bursting out of the western mountain^ and 
meeting from the north cast a large 
branch which divides the chain of moun- 
tains, proceeds down the' prairie, making 
many large and beautiAjl islands, one of 
whlcli I judged contains a hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, all noeadow ground^ 
covered with innumerable herds of deer. 
About six miles from ihe mountains which 
cross the praiiie at the soutli end, a 
branch of twelve steps wide pays its trit 
bute to the main stream fl^m the west* 
Four miles below is a strcftm of the same 
size which enters on tlie east; from the 
er.trance of tliis down was about three 
miles to the jimciion of tlie west fork, 
which waters ihe foot of the hill on tlie 
nortli, while the main river winds along 
in meanders on the east. In short, this 
view combined the sublime and beautifuls 
the gieat and lofty mountains covered 
with eternal snows, seemed to surround 
lie luxuriant vale crowned witli pei-eiinial 
fl(>wejs, like a terrestrial paradise shut 
out from the view of man.* 

The stockade, however, after be-, 
ing completed, with considerable la- 
bour, as well as their prepaiations to 
descend the supposed Red Riveiv 
bee ame totally useless, by the occur- 
rence of an event which first appri- 
zed them of their being on the Kjo 
del Nord, and within the limits of 
the Spanish territory: for on the I6ih 
of Febi uary thoy were distovei-ed by 
some Spanish si)ies, and on the 26th 
of the same month were visited by a 
Spanish i. iiitary force, consisti::g of 
an htmdred inikntry and dragoons un- 
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der the commaiul of two lieutenants. 
They had instructions fromtiie Gover- 
nour of New Mexico, to cause the 
American party to march to Santa 
Fee, under the engagement of ena- 
bling them to proceed home. To this 
our traveller after some hesitation 
consented, and marched out of his 
stockade on the 27 th of ir'ebruary, on 
his roHte to Santa Fee, with which he 
concludes the second part of his tour. 
In oi^er to j^ive a continued narra- 
tive of this tour, we have omitted 
till now the folloWinj; interesting de- 
scription of the Wishtonwish or 
Praiiie Dogs, some of which Mr. Pike 
killed in October, shortly after his 
firdt arrival upon the Arkansaw. 

* The Wishtonwish of the Indians, Prai- 
rie Dogs of some, or Sqtnrrels, as I should 
be ipciincd to denominate them, reside on 
the prairies of Louisiana in towns or vil- 
lag-es, having an evident ppliee establish- 
ed in their communilies. The sites of 
their towns are generally on the brow of 
a hill near some creek or pond, in order 
to be convenient to water, and that the 
high gi'ound which they inhabit may not 
be subject to inundation. Their resitfence 
being under ground is burrowed out, and 
the earth answers the double purpose of 
keeping out the water, and aftbrding an 
elevated place in w^t seasons to repose 
on^ and to fifive them a furtlier and more 
distinct view of the country. Their holes 
descend in a spiral form, and therefore I 
could never ascertain their depth ; but I 
once had a hundred and forty kettles of 
water poured into one of them, in order 
to drive out the occupant, but without ef-r 
feet. In the circuit of their villages they 
clear ofi'all the grass, and leave the earth 
bare of vegetation ; but whether it is from 
an instinct they pos^^ess, inducing them 
to keep the j^round thus cleared, or whe- 
ther they make use of the herbage as 
food, I cannot pretend to determine. The 
latter opinion 1 think entitled to a prefe- 
rence, as their teeth dcsicniate them to be 
of the f^raminivorous species, and 1 know 
of no otiier substance which is produced 
in tlie vicinity of tlieir positions, on which 
they could subsist, nor do they extend 
their excursions more than half a mile 
fi*oin the burrows. They are of a dark 
brown colour, except their bellies which 
are white. Their tails are not so long as 
those of our grey squirrtls, but are 
shaped precisely like theirs ; their teeth, 
head, nails, and body are the perfect squir- 



rel, except that tJiey are gfcncraHy iktter 
than that animal. Their vill.tg-es soine* 
times extend over two and tluee miles 
square, in which' there must be innume- 
rable hosts of these, as there is generally 
a burrow every ten steps, in which 
there are two or more, and you boc 
new ones partly excavated on all the bor- 
ders of the town. We killed great num- 
bers of them >>'ith our rifles, and found 
them excellent meat, after they were ex- 
posed a night or two to the frost, by 
which means the rankness acquired bv 
their 'subtemneous dweUing iscorFectecL 
As you approach their towns, you are sa- 
luted on all sides by the cry of Wishton- 
wish (from which they derive their name 
with the Indians) uttered in a shrill and 
piercing manner. You then observe theirt 
a I retreating to the entrance of their bur- 
rows, where they post themselves, and 
rei^ard every, even the slightest, move- 
ment that you make. It requires a very 
nice shot with a rifle to kill them, as they 
roust be killed dead ; for as long as life ex- 
ists they continue to work mto their cells. 
It is exti'emely dangerous to pass through 
their towns, as they abound with rattle- 
snakes, both of tjie yellow and black 
species ; and, strange as it may appear, 
I have seen the Wishtonwish, the rattle- 
snake, the horn-frog, with which the 
prairie abounds (termed by the Spanianla 
the camelcon, from tlieir taking no visible 
sustenance) and a land tortoise, all take 
refuge in the same hole. I do not pre- 
tend to assert that it was their commoa 
place of resort, but 1 have witnessed the 
above facts more tlian in one instance.* 

We must not omit a description of 
a new species of bird caught by our 
traveller. 

• It was of a green colour, almost the 
size of a quail, had a small tuft on it» 
head like a pheasant, and was of the car- 
nivorous species: it differed from any 
bird we ever saw in the United States. 
W'e kept him with us in a small wicker 
cage, feeding him on meal, until I left 
the inter]M-eter, on the Arkansaw, whh 
whom I left it. We at one time took a 
companion of the same species and {mt 
them into the same cage, when the first 
resident never ceased attacking the stran- 
ger until he killed him.' 

\Ve shall conclude this part of our 
author's tour, with some ideas which 
naturally occur from an attention to 
the scene of his travels- 

That vast tract of country lyin^ 
w^tward of the Mississippi and south 
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of the Missouri, presents numerous 
features peculiar to itself, iivhich 
strongly distinguish it from the coun- 
try to the eastward of the former river. 
Its rivers arc of greater size and of 
htf^r extent, and it presents many 
vaneties of animals which were un- 
known to the forests that formerly 
shaded our present abodes. But what 
most remarkably distinguishes it from 
the country between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic, is the vast extent of 
umimbered country, which, except 
occasionally upon the borders of its 
streams, pervades its whole extent. 
The states at present |>copled, (as 
well as several that remain yet to be 
settled) presented in their original si- 
tuation, a continued, thick, and shady 
forest. Although this required from 
the settler the arduous labour oi cleai*- 
ing off its prodigious trunks, before 
he could raise an ear of corn or a 
blade of grass, yet the soil manured 
by the vegetable likuld of sevej?al- 
centuries, amply repaid him for all 
his toils. But in the tract we have 
mentioned, a sandy and barren soil 
js incapable of rearing timber in the 
first instance, and wc ai*e astonished 
io coming from the Atlantic states 
to find vast tracts of country as clear 
and open as meadows, which we 6nd 
upon examination to be in genei-al of 
a dry and sandy soil, destitute of 
Dioisture, and wholly incapable of 
that produce whi h rewards the la- 
bour of the husbandman here. In 
the neighbourhood of the streams, it 
is tnie^ a rich soil is found, covering 
even the prairies; in some places 
more extensive than in others : thus 
from the Missouri to the head of the 
Osage river, a distance, in a straight 
Hnc, of probably three hundred 



miles, the country, says our author, 
will admit of a numerous^ extensive, 
and compact population: but from 
thence on the rivers Kanse, la Platte, 
Arkansaw, and their numerous bran* 
ches, it appears to be /toasibie to in* 
troduce only a limited population. 
And the immense tract^ lying be- 
tween these and tlie othei' streams of 
that country, present iHtmrren soil, 
without timber for the various neces- 
sities of life, jjaixhed and dried up 
for eight months of the year, and 
making the opinion formed by our 
author still more likely to be justi- 
fied when tlie neighbouring country 
is opened to the influence oi the 
sun, that these vast plains of Ur€ 
Western hemisphere may become in 
time equally celebrated as the sandy 
desarts of Africa ; for I saw in my 
route in various places tracts of many 
leagues. Where the wind had thrown 
..%> the sand in all the fanciful forms . 
of the ocean'^oHing wave, and on 
which not a 4^eck of ^getable mat- 
ter existed "^ ** 

While, tlierefore, thtre is room 
enough for tke surplus 4L^ur popy- 
lation Jo expand, and for the imagi^Ur '** 
tion tjf indulge itself in the prospect 
of immense countries yet to be the 
smiling abodes of civilized man, the / 
prospect is not unbounded. We shall 
be shut in on the west by u sandy 
ocean, as on the eust by a watci7 sea : 
and our settlers confined on the west 
to the borders of the Missouri and 
Mississippi will, perhaps n ore fortu-* 
nately for our union, be constrained 
to leave the unoiilivable prairies to 
the sparse and wandering aborigines 
of the country. 

(To be continued.) 



rUOM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 

Stlect Psahns in Verse, with Critical Remarks, hv Bp. Lowth and others, illustrative 
of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. Crown 8vo. 2S8 pp. 8*. Ilatchard. 1811. 

THERE is something peculiar- of this little volume, which judicious- 
ly pkasing in the plan and execution ly unites the love of Sacred poetry, 
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with the taste fcr English lore, an<^ the 
liberal curiosity which seeks for infor- 
ination respecting all men of talent. 
** It was the orip^inal intention of the 
compiler," he tells us, " to have given 
a complete metrical translation of the 
Book of Psalms, selected from all 
the different versions which he could 
meet with." This, however, he re- 
linquished, ^bcing convinced by dili* 
gent investigation, that, " a very 
large proportion of the Psalms have 
never yet had justice done to the 
beauties of their poetry. Instead of 
this, therefore, he gives a selection 
of such as he deemed roost worthy 
to meet the public eye, whether pub- 
lished before, or remaining till now 
in MS. 

To the Psalms themselves the com- 
piler prefixes short biographical no- 
tices of those English authors who 
have translated the whole Book of 
Psalms, in English vei-se. These 
are elegant and satisiactory. Other 
biographical accounts uppear also in 
the notes, relative to%aiithors who 
translated only particular Psalnis. 
The illustrations of the Psalms them- 
selves are selected with taste and 
judgment from various authors. 
The fiftieth Psalm, of which the 
translator is said to l>e unknown, may 
perhaps be attributed to the compiler 
himself. On the chance of that being 



the case we shall produce it. Its 
own merit will speak sufficiently for 
it. 

PSALM L. 

** Th' uplifted eye, and bended knee 
Are hut vain homage, Lord, to ihcc ; 
In vain our lips thy praise prolong. 
The heart a stranger to the song. 

Can rites, and forms, and flaming zeal. 
The breaches of thy precepts heal ? 
Or fast and penance i*econcile 
Thy justice, and obtain thy smile ? 

The pure, the humble, contrite mind, 
ThankfuU and to thjr will resigned. 
To thee a nobler oft *ring jrields 
Tbaii Sbeba*s groves, or Sharon's fields *. 

Than floods of oil, or floods of wine 
Ten thousand rolling to thy shrine. 
Or than if, to thine altar led, 
A first-bom Son the victim bled. 

• Be just and kind,' that great command 
Doth on eternal pillars stand : 
This did thine ancient prophets teach. 
And this thy well beloved preach '* P, 102. 

Whoever maf be the author of this, 
it is not surpassed by any in the collec* 
tion for simple elegance. We very 
much long to tell the compiler's name« 
but not being authorized so to do, ve 
forbear. Ifour commendation can re* 
move the hesitation of diffidence^ we 
very cordially bestow it. We have 
seldom seen a compilation of the same 
extent by which we have been more 
gnuified. 
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PWLOM TRl BVROPEAir MACAZtNt« 

MEMOIBS OF LORD WELLINGTON, 

Lteuieiuuit-Geiieral otlAs lifajesty*s Forcef, cluef Secretary to tbe Lord 
Lteuteiuiit of Irelsndy &c. &c 



HAVING been so fortunate as to 
procure aB admifable resemblance of 
the 8id>ject of this brief memoir, we 
are laippf in being able to present it 
to the public, and to commence our 
monthly labours with some account 
of the services of one of the most rising 
ollcers of the present day. 

Sr Arthur Wellesley is the third 
arriving son of Gerald Earl of 
Mormngton, of the Kingdom of Ire- 
Iflid, by Anne, eldest daughter of Ar* 
thar, irst Viscount Dungannon, of 
the same country. He was bom on 
the Ist of May, 1769^, and receired his 
early education at Eton-^whence he 
piPD c e eifcd to Angers in France, where 
he went through his exercises, at that 
celebrated military academy > of which 
M. Ptgnerole was then principal, with 
gres^ and distinguished credit. 

Sir Arthur's destination being the 
army, he entered it as a subaltern at an 
esHy age ; but the country being theo 
m a state of profound peace, he at- 
tamed the rank of field-officer, with- 
out haTi&g had any opportunity of 
fittisguiriung himself. During this 
period^ however, his time was not 
k»t, as he applied closely to the study 
of his professbn, as well of its theore- 
tic as practical branches, and thus 
Rndered himself equal to the arduous 
commands which subsequently fell to 
i»lot We may be allowed also to 
i«aiark, tiiat ht ni^t spent any part 
Vol. vi. r 



of this period in the family of a gene- 
ral officer, either as aidc'de'cam/i or 
brigade major ; and perhaps he oweit 
to Uiat very circumstance the strong 
energies of his mind, and his habits 
of decision in moments of the ex- 
trcmest difficulty. 

During the first revolutionary war, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley served as a ^eld- 
officer in the small army of ten thou- 
sand men, despatched fW>m this coun- 
try in aid of the Duke of York, under 
the command of the Earl of Moira.— 
The fatal campaign of 1794 is too- 
well known and rememb«red to be 
here dwelt upon. If gave Sir Arthur, 
howefer, the opportunity he had long 
sought of displaying those military 
talents he must have been conscious 
he possessed : at the head of a bri^ 
^;ade of three batallions, he conducted 
Its retreat under circumstances of pe- 
culiar difficulty, in such a manner as 
to excite the applause, and gain the 
approbation of his superiors. 

We next find Sir Arthur Wellesley 
embarked on board the ^eat fleet des- 
tined for the West Indies, command- 
ed by Admiral Christian. The seve- 
rity of the gales which this armament 
encountered, having forced the great- 
er part of it to return home, the ex- 
pedition itself fell to the ground, and 
was never again resumed on the same 
vast scale. 

A brighter period in the life of tbyii 
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gallant officer now approaches* When 
happily for the interests of the British 
empire, the Marquis >Vencsley, then 
Earl of Mornington, elder brother of 
Sir Arthur, was appointed Governor- 
general of Bengal and its dependen- 
cies, the subject of this memoir hav- 
ing succeeded by purchase to the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 33d regi- 
ment of infantry, he sailed with it 
from Ireland : and had scarcely arriv- 
ed in India, when he was put in orders 
for the expedition then on foot for the 
reduction of Manilla, and actually em- 
barked therewith. But the political 
horizon of India blackening at that 
moment, from the discovered hostility 
of Tippoo Sultaun, and the intrigues 
of France in concert with him, for the 
destruction of the British empire in 
Hindostan, the design was laid aside, 
and has never since been resumed. 

When the great and comprehen- 
«ve mind of the Govemor-g:encral 
bent itself to the destruction of the 
tyrant of Mysore, a step become abso- 
lutely necessary from the causes 
above adverted to, Colonel Wellesley, 
was attached to the Madras army, 
then commanded by Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Harris, who soon after appoint- 
ed him to the command of that di- 
vision of it which was assembled at 
Lall Pitt, preparatory to the Mysorean 
war, which was now upon the eve of 
commencing. 

After the reduction of the French 
force in the Deccan, by one of those 
masterly enterprises which distin- 
guish the Marquis Wellesley 's Indian 
government above all which have ever 
preceded it, had released the Nizaih 
from a species of oppression and con- 
trol he knew not how to resist ; that 
prince cheerfully furnished a contin- 
gent force in aid of the British armies, 
now on full march from several points 
of India, to the attack of Tippoo.— 
His highnesses arms consisted of a 
subsidiary body of 6000 of the compa- 
ny's troops, about as many of his own, 
and a large proportion of cavalry.— 
As soon as it arrived at a point whfere 
it could act in conjunction with the 



grand army under General HarrisiHs 
separate command was given to Co- 
lonel Wellesley, under which it main- 
tained, for the residue of the cam- 
paign, the highest reputation for ^s- 
cipline, bravery, and activity— quali- 
ties very foreign in general to the 
character of the native troops of India. 

On the ever memorable 4th of May, 
17S9, when the same blow which put 
an end to the life of Tippoo Suhiim 
terminated that dynasty of winch he 
was the second of its princes, and 
gave his capital to the conquering 
arms of Britain-~a day which, to use 
the energetic language of the Govcr. 
nor-General, "raised the reputation 
of the British arms in India te a de- 
gree of splendour and glory unrival- 
led in the military history of that 
quarter of the globe, and seldom ap- 
proached in any part of the world ;^ 
Colonel Wellesley commanded the 
reserve at the assault of the fort of 
Seringapatam, and was thanked in 
public orders by General Harris, for 
his gallant conduct in thi^ severe and 
trying affair. 

In order for the arrangement of tie 
dividon of the territories of the late 
Tippoo Sultaun, the Govei«or-g«ne- 
ral deeming it expedient to et^^lish 
a commission for the purpose of the 
settlement of Mysore, Colonel Wd- 
lesiey was named, in conjunction with 
General Harris,the Hon. Henry Wel- 
lesley, and Lieutenant-cokmels Kil- 
patrick and Close, to this important 
duty ; a task which they seem to have 
performed with a spirit of aeaiv ac- 
tivity, and justness of decision ne- 
ver surpassed, under ctrcumstances 
equally intricate and arduoits. He 
was also one of the military comnus- 
non appointed by General Harris for 
the distribution of the prize trearare 
taken at Seringapatam. Those ap- 
pointments serve to show the high 
consideration in which this youftg of- 
ficer was held. But a for more im- 
portant and delicate appointment now 
awaited him. It having been judged 
proper that Seringapatam «od its 
fortress should become unked ta the 
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B^SdA terriUNir; immediately on iu 
ftdttctUm* Cc^ouel WeUedey was ap- 
potDled Governor of the city ; a trust 
wiiicht in that infant of time requi- 
ml a ]>er8on of approved military ta- 
tents and integri^> and the utmost 
valance and care. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
pomt out here in detail the diilkulties 
of snch a task. Let it however be 
remembered^ that Seringapatam had 
been the capital of the most powerful 
and bitterest enemy the English inter- 
ests ever encountered in India ; that it 
CQBtained a vast population, all inimi- 
cal to thelast degree, to the persons and 
BatioD of the conquerors ; in a state of 
Oitire misrule and insubordination, and 
ready to manifest their dislike to. any 
laeasitre proposed by their new mas- 
ters by the most violent acts of con- 
tumacy and rebellion, wherever the 
opportunity presented itself. Not- 
withstanding however, the magnitude 
of theae obstacles, and great they 
must be allowed to be. Colonel Wel- 
ie«ley lound the means not only to 
overcome them during the period of 
ya command, but, to a degree rarely 
knpWQ, conciliate the affections and 
attach to his person the whole of the 
inkahUants : no easy task, when it is 
considered that this population was a 
miaed one of Hindus and Mahome- 
tana, the natural enemies of each 
other. 

To account for this in some mea< 
me, it must be stated, that the care 
0^ mad attention due to the family of 
the deceased Sultaun, fell particularly 
vkhiti the Une of his duty, as also 
their removal from the capital of 
tkotr btber and grandfather, to the 
rcoidcace ap^Kxinted for them by the 
G^vcTOor-general. It was equally 
kia jKOvince to raise from the humi- 
liating condition in which the tyran- 
00118 policy of Hyder and Tippoo had 
pfaced him% to <me of dignity and 
empire^ the infent descendant of the 
mn"**^ Hindoo sovereigns of My- 
i0(e-»- functions ^^ which could not 
be intrusted*' (to use tlie words of tlie 
a) ^ tp any person more 



likely to combine every office of hu- 
manity with the prudential precau- 
tions required by the occasion." In 
effect his conduct upon these trying 
points was so well i-egulaled, so 
strongly marked by forbearance and 
integrity, so temperate, and yet so 
firm and decisive, that he gained the 
universal suffrage of every party con» 
cerned, and at the period of the ter- 
mination of those duties, was pub- 
licly thanked by the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council tor their very merito- 
rious discharge. It must also be men- 
tioned, that whilst in this important 
command, he applied himself most 
particularly to the improvement of 
Seringapatam, as well in its external 
appearance as in its police, in both 
of which points he was eminently 
successful. 

At the commencement of the year 
1800, General Harris having quitted 
India for Europe, the command of 
the Madras army devolved upon Ma- 
jor-general Brathwaite ; about which 
period it was judged expedient to 
otxler Cok)nel Wellesley upon an 
expedition against the freebooter 
Dhoondia Waugh, who was at this 
time in considerable force, and com- 
mitted the most violent oiurages upon 
the company's territory, and of whom 
it was necessary to make a severe 
example. 

In the month of September. 1800, 
this gallant officer took the field ; on 
the 5th, he entered the Nizam's ter- 
ritories; and on the 9th, after a series 
of the most masterly movements, ex- 
ecuted with almost unexampled vi- 
S>ur and rapidity, he inte!cepted 
hoondia's force, consisting of 5.000 
cavalry, at ConahgulU on his march 
to the westward. This body was 
strongly posted, its rear and left flank 
bein^? covered by the rock and village 
of Conahgull ; and at this moment 
the horse alone of Colonel Wellesley 's 
army were come up. With these, 
however, he determined to attack the 
enemy, and at the head of the 19th 
and 25th dragoons, and 1st and 2d 
regiments of native cavalry, extended 
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Into one Imt, in order to prevent his 
i)eing outflanked, he comii.enced the 
battle. The enemy at first showed 
much firmness ; but such was the de- 
termination and rapidity of tbecharge) 
that be soon gave way, and was pur- 
sued for several miles by the con- 
querors: Dhoondia, with vast num- 
bers of his followers were killedv 
and the whole body was so broken 
up and dispersed, as never again to 
cause any disturbance. 
* For this great and essential ser- 
vice Colonel Wellesley received the 
thanks of General Brathwaite and of 
the Govenior-general in council, for 
the indefatigable activity which he 
displayed in all his operations — his 
judicious arrangements for the sup- 
ply of his army, and the masterly 
disposition which terminated in the 
defeat and discomfiture of the enemy. 
In effect, this short but brilliant and 
decisive campsdgn raised the charac- 
ter of Colonel Wellesley in India to a 
degree, in the estimation of military 
men, which even his subsequent 
great actions in that country have 
not heightened. 

At this time the first revolutionary 
war, which preceded the short-lived 
peace of Amiens, raged in every 
quarter of the globe. Having esta- 
blished an apparently profound tran- 
quillity throughout India, the great 
wid comprehensive mind of the Go- 
vernor-general, now Marquis Wel- 
lesley, meditated an expedition to 
Batavia, to be commanded by General 
Baird, who had disttnp^uished himself 
by leadin(>: the assault at Ser'mgapa- 
tam. In the event of the success of 
this enterprize, a part of the force 
' was to have been detached for the 
purpose of attacking the Mauritius 
ftnd the Isle of Bourt>on. Colonel 
Wellesley was destined to this im- 
portant duty. Accordingly, in the 
month of December, 1 800, that officer 
was recalled fit)m his command in 
the Mysore, and quitted his govern- 
ment of Seringapatam, followed by 
the good wishes and prayers of the 
native inhabitants, and the sincerest 



testimonies of finfeodAip «nl eemct 
from the troops so long under ffis 
command. 

From some stntnge miacesccptioa 
of the powers of the Govemor^oeo 
ral, the necessasy coH>per&idon of Ad- 
miral Rainier, then commanding in 
chief in the Indian seas, could not be 
obtained to this great stnd desirahie 
object ; and it accordingly fell to the 
ground, \try much to the detriment 
and injury of the British inteccsts in 
India. 

This circumstance enaUed the Go- 
vernor-general to avail himself once 
more <n the services of Colonel Wd- 
lesley in the Mysoi:e ; and he was ac- 
cordingly remanded to the ctNsmand 
of the forces in that country, and %d 
his government of Seringapatam ; to 
which capital he returned in M^, 
1801. 

In the interval between this peiiod 
and the Marhatta war, in .which Uw 
subject of this memoir took sncb a 
distmguished part, he attained die 
i;ank of Major-general in his xnajeai^'s 
forces. 

It would be as foreign to the pta 
of this part of our publication^ ts it 
would far exceed our limitsi to enter 
into a detailed account «>f the caiwet 
and origin of the hostilities ccmiBiefi- 
ced by tlie British govenunent of 
India against the Marhatta chiefiakis, 
Bhoosla and Scindeah, in November, 
1802, and which terminated so |^ 
riously for England in the following 
year. To dwell upon the pro- 
found policy, the unabating ener- 
gy, and the unchecked prosperity 
which marked this contest from tbe 
beginning, would be to enter upon 
the eulogium of the Marquis Welles- 
ley — a subject far beyond our feeble 
pen, and to be handed down to poste- 
rity by &r other abilities than those 
we presume to possess. Suffice it 
finr the present, that when .the In^ 
trigues of these chieftains^ their pre- 
datory spirit, and the usurpation of 
the Peishwah*s authority by one of 
them, had rendered it indispensably 
necessary to the existence .of the Bfi« 
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lidi IMiWAr in In^ that they ahoukl 
be checked in their career. Lord 
CliTe«thai at the head of the Madras 
gOTMiniieBCy aaaembled an army of 
l9fiQO mtmj under Lieutenant-gene- 
nl SUMtftf on the north-we^em fron- 
tier i whence It became necessary to 
detach a very eooslderal^ force into 
the Marfaatta territories, in order to 
ceactie Poonah the capital of the Peish- 
WBky our aily, as well as the person of 
that prince himself^ from the rapa- 
cious grasp of Scindeah and Holkar, 
who were contending which should 
poisess himself of both. 

This force, consisting of about 
12,000 men, was placed under the 
eomsMUid of Major-general Welles- 
ky- who had also under him Colonel 
Stevenson, at the head of the Nizam's 
yabadiury force of nearly 9,000 
troops, strengthened by 6,000 of that 
prioDe's discipMned infantry, and about 
9,000 of his cavalry : making in the 
whole, an army of nearly 35,000 men, 
vkh a prv^rtionate train of artillery. 

HaTiog, by the judicious position 
of the force under Colonel Stevenson, 
secured his communication with the 
latter, and supplies of provisions for 
his own army. General Wellcsley 
deemed it essential to advance to 
fcoBah the whole of the force des- 
tined to rescue the Peishwah from 
the tyrannous usurpation of the Ma- 
ihtttla chieftidn Holkar, who was not 
mif m possession of his person, but 
of his capital and dominions. Oii 
4te night of the 19th of April, there- 
fere, having undoubted information 
Ihat Holkar*s general was determined 
to phfflder and bum Poonah on the 
approach of the British troops, he 
pushed forward over a rugged coun- 
try, through a dangerous and difficult 
pas9» and in thirty-two hours reached 
the capital of the Peishwah, at the 
hsad of his cavalry, after a forced 
SMO^ of sixty miles! The unex- 
espied celerity of this movement 
saved Poonah from the dreadful fate 
by wfaich it was menaced ; and in a 
fow days he had the satisfaction of 
xe^ering thb city to its lawful sove- 



reign, amidst the rejoicings of the 
inhabitants, who, as well as the Peish- 
wah, manifested the greatest grati- 
tude to the British general, for their 
unexpected and almost unhoped-for 
deliverance. 

The result of this brilliant achieve- 
ment was of the utmost consequence 
to the British interesU in India, at a 
very critical juncture. Independently 
of its defeating a project of idmost uu« 
paralleled bart)ai*ity, it enabled Gene- 
ral Wellesley, in thus restoring the 
chief of the Marhatta confederatioa 
to his just rai\k and dignity in. those 
states, to take the foil benefit of the 
treaty of Bassein, concluded between 
the Peishwah and the British govern- 
ment the December preceding, and 
rendered that prince a most useful 
ally in the ap|)roaching war with 
Scindeah and the Berai* rajah. 

Having succeeded in completely 
restoring tranquillity in the domink)ns 
of the Peishwah, and placed the re- 
venues and ii*oops of that prince upon 
the best footing, in contemplation of 
the approaching campaign, rendered 
more than probable by the hostile 
confederation of Bhoosla and Scin- 
deah, immediately under the influ- 
ence of French intrigue and inter* 
ference. General Wellesley marched 
from Poonah on the 4th of June, with 
the main body of his army^ and, on 
the Uth, took up his ground at Wal» 
ker, a strong post belonging to Scin«- 
deah, within a sliort distance of the 
city, and almost impregnable fortress 
of Amedhagur, belonging also to that 
chieftain, and eighty miles distant 
from Poonah : a position chosen with 
the greatest judgment, as it placed 
the British army in the best situation 
for commencing hostilities, should 
the pending negociations be broken 
off between the British government 
and the Marhatta confederates. 

In this advanced point of the Dec- 
can, it became n^essary for the go- 
vernour-general, on the ground of 
avoiding unnecessary delay in the 
important discussions to which we 
have above adverted, to vest General 
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Wellcsley with foil powers to carry 
them OD, aBd settle, on the spot, 
every reqmsite arrangement either 
lor peace or war, as circumstances 
should determine. This important 
commission was accordingly bestow- 
ed on General Wellcsley, whose sub- 
sequent conduct, during a diplomatic 
contest conducted on the part of the 
Marhatta princes with aU the wiles 
and Bubtilty of the east, fully justified 
the confidence reposed in his charac- 
teristic sagacity, j udgment, spirit, and 
decision. 

It would hv exceed our proposed 
limits to detail the various evasive, 
fotile, and insincere measures which 
marked the conduct of the confede- 
rated Marhatta chieftains, and which 
at length, compelled the British go- 
vernment to resort to the sword; and 
it is equally impossible for us to enter 
into the masterly manner in which 
the Governor-general planned a cam- 
paign, in which he brought into the 
field 54,918 men, so distribute-! as to 
carry on at pne and the same moment 
the most vigorous oi^erations against 
the enemy in almost every quarter of 
the peninsula of India, and by which 
he terminated a war of a few montiis' 
duration with the attainment of every 
proposed object, without sustaining 
in that period the slightest check or 
revei'se of fortune ! Suffice it to men- 
tion, that while the army of Bengal 
was destined to act under the personal 
command of General Lake in the 
north-western provinces of Hindos- 
tan, that of iMadras was placed under 
the orders of Major-general Welles- 
ley, for the purpose of opposing the 
combined army of the enemy, under 
the personal command of Scindeah, 
to the southward. 

On the 8th of August, General 
Wellcsley took the field, and march- 
ed with about 9,000 troops, in the 
proportion of 7,000 Sepoys to 2^000 
Europeans, against Amednagur; and 
on the same day that city was taken, 
surrounded as it was by a high and 
strong wall, by a spirited effort, it 
being carried by escalade and storm, 



with btit snaU loss. On the 10th, the 
batteries were opened before t&e for« 
trees of the same name, and, oo the 
13th, it surrendered at discretion : a 
conquest, the first firuits of General 
Wellesley's activity, which immedi- 
ately gave the possession of districts 
to the annual amount oi 72/K>0L ster- 
Img. On the 2ith of August, the 
British force crossed the Godavery 
river, and, on the 29th reached Au- 
rungabod. From this point* by t 
masterly and rapid movement along 
the left bank of the Godavery to the 
eastward. General Wellesley com- 
pletely prevented Scindeah from 
crossing that river, and attacking, as 
he had intended, our ally, the Nizam, 
in his very capital ; and, at the same 
time, covered two valuable convoys 
of treasure and grain, which were on 
the way for the supply of his forces. 

Scindeah, thus battled, assembled 
the whole of the army under his im- 
mediate command at a strong positioo 
cm the north bank of the river Ksit- 
reach,'near the Adjuntee Pass, to the 
amount of 38,500 cavalry, 10,500 ro* 
gular infantry, 500 matchlocks, 500 
rocket men, and 190 pieces of ord- 
nance, determined, it should seem, to 
try the fiite of a battle with the British 
army, which the vast superiority of 
his force, and the strength of his po* 
sition, gave him the strongest and 
fairest probability of hazarding with 
advantage. In addition to the troops 
we have particularized, Scindeah ste- 
tinned a few thousand well trained 
Marhatta cavalry in the Adjuntee 
hills. 

On the 21st of September, Colonel 
Stevenson, who commanded the siib- 
sidiary force, and who acted in con- 
cert with, and under the orders of 
General Wellcsley, formed a junction 
with that officer. It was then deter- 
mined that they should again sepa- 
rate, and advance towards the efiemy 
in distinct divisions, and by different 
routes, as the best means of compel* 
ling him to a general action, were 
he found disposed to continue the de^ 
fansive system he had hitherto adop* 
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ted Genend WeQoiey tnd Cokmcl 
SteTcnson accordingly marcbed to- 
WMtto the enemy's encampment, tbe 
former tidcing the eastern, the bitter 
a western direcdon ; theh* point of 
junction, and the time, having heen 
^▼iously arranged. 

On the ever roemorabie 33d of 
Septem&r, General Wcilesley arri* 
▼ed at Nanhiair, where he received 
information that the combined Ma- 
rhatta army was within six miles of 
the gronnd be intended to occupy i 
but that some sympioms appeared of 
his kitentiiHi to break up his encamp- 
ment, and retreat on the approach of 
the British troops. In the apprehen- 
sion of losing an opportunity which 
might not again occur of striking a 
decuTve blow. General Wcilesley in- 
stantly determined, although his army 
bad marched fourteen miles that 
mommg, to attack him< witfaoiK wait- 
ing for Colonel Stevenson's division. 
This bold resolve was at once Uie re* 
suit of the greatest intrepidity and 
the profoundest judgment. Had the 
British general awaited the junction, 
the enemy, informed of their ap- 
proach, would have had ample time 
Co have withdrawn his guns and in* 
fontry during the night, and thus 
have easily avoided a general en- 
gagement ; a circumstance which 
must not only have protracted the 
campaign, but have probably been 
greatly detrimental to the future pro- 
gress of the British arms in that 
cfoarter : whereas, by the bold mea- 
sure which General Wellesley adop- 
ted, of attacking him without delay, 
the smallness of the British force 
woold probably tempt Scindeah to 
engage, where he had the greaitest 
prospect of defeating. 

In pursumice of this resolution, 
which could alone have been under- 
taken by the most resolute and daunt- 
less mindt General Wellesleyi having 
relreshed his men, moved forward, 
asid came in sight of the enemy, (af- 
ter a march in the whole of twenty 
n^es, the last six of which under the 
heats of a vertical sun), poat^ as wc 



have ah^ady described, their right 
bemg Ufton tl^e village of Bokerdun^ 
and their left on that of Aseye: which 
hitter place, in giving its name to the 
battle, has been immortalized. 

General Vf ellesley's approach was 
in front of tie enemy's right; but 
finding that :be in£uitry uid ^unt 
were posted en the left, he resdved 
there to make his attack. Accord- 
ingly, he made the necessary move» 
ment for that purpose, covering his 
tnti&ntry, as they moved tound, with 
the British csTalry in the rear, and 
by that of the P^ishwah and Nizam on 
the right fiank* Having forded the 
river Kaitna at a point beyond the 
enemy's left. General Wellesley now 
formed his arm; in order of battle ; 
drawing up his bfantry in two lines ; 
tlie British cavaty in a third, as a re^ 
serve ; and the auxiliary native horse 
were posted on tie left flank of the 
British army, in trder to check the 
approach of a laige body of that of 
the enemy, which had slowly follow* 
ed its movement, it>m the right of 
their own position. 

The force of tbe confoderated 
chieftains we have tlready detailed ; 
that of tbe British aimy did not ex- 
ceed on this trying iey 4,500 men, 
of whom 2,000 alone- were Euro- 
peans i Superior skiH, jidgm^nt, dis- 
dpline, and intrepidity Mere, howe- 
ver, on the side of the Utter, and 
more than counterbalanced the supe- 
riority of the enemy's numbers. 
. When General Wellesley evinced 
his intention of attacking their Itft, 
the enemy began a distant cannonade, 
but changed his position with great 
steadiness and excellent judgment, 
when he cleariy saw the mode in 
which he was to be attacked. Ex- 
tending the infiantry and guns from 
the Kaitna to the village of Assye on 
the Juab river, at right angles tiiere» 
to, he formed a second line, with its 
left upon Assye, and its rear to the 
Juah, along the bank of which it was 
lengthened in a westerly direction. 
In this masterly position, the British 
ajttackjed^ and advanced under a tre* 
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nendoiiis ire of iwariy 1 50 iHeces of 
the enemy's ordnance, served with t 
precision and effect eqiial to that of 
«Ay European. The Qnglreh artille- 
ry had also c^ned in tbeir turn upon 
the enemy, at an intervd of about 1 00 
•yards ; but it produced little effect on 
his vast Une of infantr}^ and was ren- 
dered incapable of acbancing, from 
the number of men and bullocks dis- 
abled by the galling (tischarges of 
that of the enemy. Thus circum- 
stanced, the English gtneral resolved 
to abandon Ms guns, and try the event 
of a closer combat. Accordinjj^ly, 
leaving them in the rear, and putting 
himself at the head of his whole line^ 
he advanced with an intrepidity and 
bridness which ditmiiyed the enemy ; 
the right of his line being covered in 
this spirited movement by the Bri- 
tish cavalry, umler the brave Colonel 
Maxwell. Notwith^nding the effect 
of their powerful altilkry, the enemy 
was unequal to sKch a charge, and 
'Was quickly compelled to fall back 
upon his second fine, posted, as we 
have already sskI, in fitMit of the 
Juah. Here the ^ 4th regiment, which 
covered the right of the Bridsh line, 
'suffered so scsrerely by the enemy's 
•cannon, that t body of his cavalry 
was encouraged to charge. But the 
British hors^? on the right, repulnng 
it, charged the enemy in turn with 
such resistless vigour, that several of 
their battalions were driven into the 
Juth with prodigious slaughter. The 
enemy's line thus broken, and awed 
hf the steady movement of the Bri- 
tish infantry, which still advanced 
with the most collected and unshaken 
courage, at length gave way in every 
dii-cction, and the cavalry, led by Co- 
lonel Maxwell, crossing the Juah in 
pursuit, destroyed numbers of the 
enemy's now broken and dispersed 
infantry. 

The smallness of the British force 
rendered it impossible for the gene- 
ral to secure all the advantages of his 
success in the heat of the action : so 
that some of the enemy's guns, which 
had bceo unavoidably left in the rear^ 



were at diis moment turned upon Qie 
British troops in advance, by seven! 
of the Marhatta artillery-men who had 
thrown themselves on the ground 
during the action, and were passed 
over unmolested by the English sol* 
diers ; a stratagem not unfrequently 
practised by the native troops of In- 
dia. Encourai^ed by this ' circuinr 
stance, some of the enemy's regular 
battalions, who had retreated in rather 
better order, fiiced about, and thus t 
second action, of a very furious na« 
ture while it lasted, commenced, 
which left the day for some little ume 
doubtful. The personal gallantry and 
courage, however, of General Wel« 
lesley soon determined it; putting 
himself at the head of the 7&th regi* 
ment and the 7th battalion of Sepoys^ 
he attacked those parties of the ene- 
my who had seized the guns, so 
briskly, as to compel them to surren- 
der; though not without some fur- 
ther loss, and considerable personal 
danger to himself, having his horse 
shot under him; while the gallant 
Colonel Maxwell completed the route 
of the enemy, by duirging with the 
19th dragoons those battalions which 
had ralli^ which he entirely broke 
and dispersed, although he unfortu- 
nately fell in the onset These last 
attacks wefe decisive; the enemy 
iled in every direction, thieir dead 
amounting to 1,200, and the sur- 
rounding country strewed with their 
wounded. The fruits of thk victory 
were 98 pieces of cannon, the whole 
camp equipage of the enemy, all their 
bullocks and camels, and a vastquan^ 
tity of ammunition. 

We have been thus particular in 
our detail of this memorable achieve- 
ment, in which a British army of 
4,500 men, not 2,000 of whom were 
Europeans, gained a complete and de- 
cisive victory over an enemy wfaoae 
force was at least 10,000 regular in- 
fiintry, formed, disciplined, and in 
part officered by Frenchmen, sup- 
poited by the tremendous dischai^ 
of nearly 100 pieces of caaooa, ser- 
ved with all the precision and voach 
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<if the sctenceof die French artillery ; 
while bodiea of the Marbatta cavalry^ 
4o the number of 40,000 men, hover- 
fcd around* ready to cut in upon and 
annihilate this ^^ handful of heroes,^ 
did the smallest mistake or the 
siii^htust appearance of unsteadiness 
or disorder occur during the engage- 
ment. In effect, wbeSier the mili- 
tary skill and Judgment of the leader, 
,the bravery ot tlie troops, the dispro- 



portion of numbers, or the brilficnt 
result be considered, the victory of 
Assye may rank with any one of 
those by which British valour in Indim 
has been every where distinguishedi 
and has placed the name of Wellesiey 
on the same roll of &me with those 
of the illustrious Clive and Coote iB 
the annah of the British empire ill 
India. 

(To be coatinuecl.) 



FROM THB LONOOM UNIVEBSAL MAOASIXB. 

Some Accotmt of the Spaniftli Drama and Society ; A«gi«rtiaa Zaragoat, ^lafex^ 
Bull Fights, &c By Sir John Carr.* 



THE theatre at Cadiz is large 
mnd handsome; but, excepting on 
gala evenings, it is not brilliantly 
Ughtcd. 

The admission money it trifling ; 
but you have to pay twice, once tor 
entrance, and again ibr a seat, each 
seat being numbered, so that it cam 
never be occupied but by the person 
who has a ticket which entitles him 
to it A friar sits by the receiver of 
the money with a poor-box, and begs 
the change ^ por las alnaas," fbrclui- 
nty . The pit, called the patio, solely 
appropriated for the men, has. a cer- 
tain number of seat^ hmettas, which 
are sometimes let by the year. There 
are three rows of boxes called bako 
and aposentas ; these are ail private ; 
one of them is the state box of the Go- 
vernor and (Captain-general. Before 
the irst tier of boxes there is a single 
row of seats, la galleria, to which any 
one may be admitted. Over the 
boxea is a gallery called the casuela, 
entirely appropriated to the women, 
who are |:^cd imder the protection 
af % gnard, to prevent improper inter- 



courses ; I need not add tfiat this is 
the noisiest part of the house. Al- 
though the boxes are private, I had 
always access to oae through a friend 
at Cadiz. There are seven different 
kinds of pieces performed at the Spa. 
Dish theatre,-— the heroic drama, the 
drama of character, the sacnd drama, 
or autos sacra men tales, the comedies 
of the figurones, the tonadillaa, the 
■aynettes, and the zarguehis. The 
first piece I saw was a comedy oh 
titled "" Im Araantes Disfrasados," 
which appeared to be, as I was as- 
sured it was, a very stupid composi- 
tion ; then followed ^ una b\iena 
tonadiUa," a sort of musical interlude 
in one act, by La Signora Manucla 
Palacios which was simple and agree- 
able enough. Tbin was succeeded 
by another small piece entitled Im 
Senoiita Displicente, and the whole 
of this '< funcion," as it is called, con- 
eluded with a saynette, a little gro- 
tesque farce in one act. The Spa- 
niards are very partdal to the saynettes, 
in which the manners of the people 
are represented with great fidelity 
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zsnd animation. The scenery is not 
Wfcil painted. A performer of the 
name of Prieto excelled in grave cha- 
racters, and the comic actors and 
actresses were considered tolerably 
good. 

On another night, a play, the sub- 
ject of which was the escape of Ro- 
mana and his army from Denmark, 
called la r ineze d'Inghilierra was per^ 
formed, after which, I saw, for the 
first time, a bolero, which is substi- 
tuted for the fandango. The dancer 
was a fine woman, en ban pointy but 
how shall 1 describe her performance ? 
it seems that she did not agitate a cer- 
tain portion of the back part of her 
frame to the taste of the spectators. 
In matters of this sort, it would ap- 
pear that the Spaniards are the best 
judges. I saw no defect ; she played 
the castanets admirably, and moved 
to their sound accurately and grace- 
fully ; bpt for the reason before stated . 
she was unpopular, and a gentle mark 
of disapprobation from the pit render- 
ed it necessary for her to retire, and 
make room for another, who had a 
more voluptuous form, and who by 
her extraordinaiy movements, when 
she turned her back towards the au- 
dience, showed that she thoroughly 
understood in what her predecessor 
had failed ; she excited in conse- 
quence a profusion of applause. Had 
Martial witnessed this scene, although 
he has so often eulogized the Spanish 
dance of bis own time, methinks he 
would have regarded this refinement 
in voluptuousness as a becoming sub- 
ject for satiric animadversion. The 
account grven of the bolero by Fis- 
cher, is like aln ost every other sub- 
ject he has touched, coloured to an 
excess, which becomes ridiculous, 
not to say indecent. He has doubt- 
less mistaken the fandango for the 
bolero. It appears from the preface 
to. a small collection of SequidiHas, 
to which the name of Precisco is 
affixed in llie title page, though it 
bears neither the date, nor place of 
ite impression, that the bolero took 
its rise about the year 1780, in the 



province of La Mancha^ and is m^ 
debted to the follow ng circumstance 
for its name : About that time, Doft 
Sebastian Zerego, a Manchegan by 
birth, and one of the best dancers of 
his day, paid a visit to his native 
town, the youth of which, behoWing 
him springing so much higher, and 
remaining so much longer than usual 
from the ground, whilst on the instru* 
ments the accompanying modulaticm 
was redoubled, in the warmth of their 
surprise and admiration declared thai 
h^Jlevfy (que bolaba), whence the in- 
vitations to see this man dance, were 
to see the dancer who flew, "para 
ir a ver baylar al que bolaba," or, a* 
they termed it, the bolero. One of 
the original and most admired rules 
of this dance is, that at the conclu- 
sion of the strain, the dancers are sudr 
denly to remain fixed in the postui-c 
in which the last musical note and 
stroke of the castanet shall leave 
them : this position is called el biea 
jtarado. The dancers of course study 
to conclude in attitudes the most ele- 
gant and graceful. The effect of 
both the fandango and bolero is said 
to be perfectly irresistible with the 
Spaniards, so much so indeed, that a 
traveller has, whimsically enough, 
observed, that, were any one sud- 
denly to play tlie one or the other in 
a chuixh or court of justice, the priest 
and his congregation, or the judge, 
the criminal, and advocates, would 
immediately set themselves in mo- 
tion. After the play, it is usual with 
the people of Cadiz to promenade in 
the s'juare of St. Antonio. 

I was at several tertulias or evening 
parties, which were agreeable enough. 
Cards and conversation formed th* 
sources of amusement In Spain, the 
ladies of Andalusia are celebrated for 
their beauty ; but I must confess I 
am disposed to confine their attrac- 
tion more to their person and uncom- 
mon grace, than to their beauty of 
feature. They are very lively and 
agreeable, and are said to possess ub^ 
cdmmon powers of elegant and even 
witty badinage and raillery, to which I 
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im told thdr lan^af^ is peculiarly 
suited. The society of Cadiz is alto- 
gether of a superior nature, doubt- 
k^ owing in a great degree to the 
commercial communication Tvhich 
that city has for a great length of 
time kept up with the rest of the civi- 
fized world. 

The rooms arc in general lofty and 
spacious, every window opening into 
a balcony or railing. A chinmey- 
piece is unusual. A brazen pan of 
powdered charcoal, called the copa, 
placed upon the floor, ts a substi- 
tute on a cold day in the winter. 
The staircases and floors are gene- 
rally of marble. Chandeliers are com- 
tton, iHit are not usually lighted up. 
The furniture is handsome, but infe* 
rior to ours in taste and real richness. 

Amongst tha distinguished persons 
at Cadiz, I met at the house of a 
▼ery respectable English merchant. 
Vice- Admiral Don Ignatio Maria 
D*Alava, who, it will be remember- 
ed, escaped in the Santa Anna, after • 
the glorious battle of Trafalgar, 
whom L.ord Collingwood claimed as 
a prisoner of war, and whom he 
thus acutely and exquisitely reproach- 
ed in the letter which he afterwards 
addressed to him : " I could not dis- 
turb the repose of a man supposed to 
lie m his last moments ; but 'your 
sword, the emblem of your service, 
was delivered to me by your captain, 
and I expect that you consider your- 
self a prisoner of war.*' How the 
Spanish admiral satisfied his own 
(eelings of honour on the occasion, I 
know not ; the remonstrance of the 
noble British commander was un- 
availing ; and when I was at Cadiz, 
D'Alava had the command of the 
port, and Spanish ships of war, a 
circumstance which I regarded, after 
what had happened, as unpropitious 
to a cordial co-operadon with the Bri- 
tish admii'ai there. 

It was with infinitely more gratifi- 
cation that I was introduced by Bri- 
gadier-general Doyle, an Irish oflicer 



in the Spanish service^ to the cele- 
brated August na Zaragoza, who, it 
will be remembered by all who have 
perused Mr. Vaughan's very inter- 
esting narrative of the siege of- Sara- 
goza (Sarafi:oRsa) by her valour ele* 
vated. herself to the highest rank of 
heroines, during the first siege of that 
illustrious, but unfortunate city, in the 
month of June, 180b.* 

In the second siege, some particu- 
lars of which I shall hereafter relate^ 
she surpassed her foimer achieve- 
ments. Augustina appeared to be of 
the age which Mr. Vaughan has as- 
sip:ned to her, about 33, when 1 saw 
her. She was neatly dressed in the 
black mantilla. Her complexion was 
a light olive, her countenance soft 
and pleasing, and her mannerS) 
which were perfectly feminine, were 
easy and engaging. Upon the sleeve 
of one of her arms she wore three 
embroidered badges of distinction^ 
coinmemorative of three distinguish- 
ed acts of her intrepidity. Brigadier- 
general Doyle told me that she never 
talked of her own brilliant exploits, 
but always spoke with animation of 
the many she saw displayed by others 
in those memorable sieges. These 
insignia of military merit had been 
conferred upon her by her illustrious 
commander General Joseph Palafox. 
The day before I was introduced to 
this extraordinary female, she had 
been entertained at a dinner given by 
Admiral Purvis, on board his flag- 
ship. The particulars I received from 
an ofHcer who was present ; as she 
received a pension from government, 
and also the pay of an artilleryman, 
the admiral considered her as a mili- 
tary character, and, much to his 
credit, received her with the honours 
of that profession. Upon her reach- 
ing the deck, the marines were drawn 
up and manoeuvred before her ; she 
appeared quite at home, regarded 
them with a steady eye, and spoke in 
terms of adnii ration of their neatness 
and soldier-like appearance. Upon 
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cxamhimf the guns, she obsenred 
of one of them, with the satisfactioD 
%ith which other women would speak 
of a cap, " my gun," alluding to the 
one with which she effected conside- 
rable havoc amongst the French, 
at Zaragoza, " was not so nice and 
clean as this.** She was drinking her 
coffee when the evening gun fired; 
its discharge seemed to electrify her 
with delight ; she sprang out of the 
cabin upon the deck, and attentively 
listened to the reverberation of its 
sound. In the evening she joined the 
dance with the rest of the company, 
and displayed a good ear for music, 
and condderaWe natural graceful- 
ness. 1 he sailors, as it may be sup- 
posed, were uncommonly pleased 
with her. Some were overheard to 
lay. with a hearty oath, " I hope 
they win do something for her; she 
ought to have plenty of prize money ; 
the is of the right sort," 

So much envy does merit always 
excite, that there were many in Cadiz, 
and men too, who coldly called this 
young heroine the artil i cry woman : 
and observed, that they should soon 
have nothing but battalions of wo- 
men in the field, instead of attending 
to their domestic concerns, if every 
romantic female was rewarded and 
commissioned as Augustina had been. 
Base detractors ! happy would it have 
been for your country, if many of 
your soldiers and most of your chiefs 
had acted with the undaunted intre- 
pidity and unshaken patriotism of this 
young female ! The interest of my 
interview with her was much in- 
creased by the following circum- 
stance : Brigadier-general Doyle was 
relating to her the deplorable state to 
which Palafox had been reduced just 
before and after he fell into the hands 
of the enemy in the second siege ; she 
listened to him with the most anxious 
attention. « Ah, Auj>-ustina," said 
he, " now attend to the last letters of 
your friend, hero, and genei*al; he 



win speak to you ^urougli tlwoL* 
He then read to her some very affect- 
ing letters written to Brigadier-gene- 
ral Doyle a short lime before* after 
the surrender, which he aftt^wards 
translated to roe, and of which the 
following are translated copies : 

Zarag^za^ /f A. 7, 1809. 
•* My de«re«t Friend ind Brother, 

•* 1 have just received your letter— 4ml 
no one comes to my astiviance oil mny sidei 
you, however, know me well : you know I 
will sooner die than cover myself with dis- 
grace. But if j'ou do not ho!p me what ant 
I to do ? Ah, my friend, this thought does 
indeed afflict me ; but 1 want not coimge 
to die for the pi-eserva .on of my honour i 
if you do not come quickly — very quicUy 
— receye t' e ast embraces of your dear* 
est friend and bmther ! Sufficient that I 
■ay to you, my tried frumd. (These three 
words are in Kngrlish.) The bearer* of 
this wiH tell yott— Ah, my friend 1 my bro* 
tlier !'• 

. It may be proper here to obsen^ 
that the Hue of service, in which BrI* 
gadier-general Doyle was principally 
engag:ed. was that of ooUecttng^ infoiv 
ination of the inovemeato of the ene* 
my, and furnishing saccoors to the 
patriotic troops of Spiun, a species of 
servir e for which the generii> l^ fan 
activity, zeal, address, and local know- 
ledge, was einiitently qualified. He 
mad^ every exertion to seiid soc* 
cours to the brave Arrageneee in 
their renowned city, hut without sue* 
cess. A dreadful pestilential fever 
broke out amcmgst thero. Owing to 
excess of fatigue, and the desperate 
condition of himself and his heroic 
comrades, Palafox became deHriouSf 
and when the French entered Zara- 
goza, was unable to make any ar* 
rangement for his personal safety. 
Augustina caught the pestilence) 
which was incumbering the streets 
with its victims. She had too much 
distinguished herself not to attract the 
notice of the French. She was nuKk 
prisoner, and removed to an hos{n« 
tal, where, as she was considered to 
be dying of the fever, her guard paid 
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Wt litwP tUcttuon to her. HowcvcTf 
lier good constkiitkm begmn to tri- 
umph orer this cruel tnalady, and 
finHttf^ she was but littk watched, she 
contrived to etude the centmel, and in 
t manner as extraordinarf as the rest 
of her exploits, escaped the enemy, 
aod joined several of her friends, who 
iud fled to the patriots, in perfect 
ttfety. General Doyle then read an- 
other, the last note but one, he had at 
that time received from Palafox ; it 
was written at Pamplona, to which 
|>iace he had been removed by ti>e 
entmy in his way to Paris, and waft 
4led March 13: 

*My dearest Doyle— -my friend— my 
brotber-^r God's Ukt tend me by the 
bearer, or by letter on Bayoaoe, soane mo- 
»c|.— You know bow long- a journey is be. 
kit me, and the moment will arriva whea 
I ihatl beg charity. This is the only com- 
fnitx I can now receive from your fc^od 
hetft My dearest frii'nd, they ha^e rob- 
M lie to the very shirt. Adieu— adieu— 



The hce of Augustina, which, as 
I have before observed, is remarkable 
fcrits sweetness, assumed a mingled 
expression of commiseration for her 
herofand revenge a^nst his enemies. 
Her eyes, naturally soft, flashed with 
pecahar fire and animation ;. tears 
roiled down her cheeks; and, ciasp- 
ini^ her haofids, as the last word 
* adiett** was repeated, she exclaim- 
ed ^ Oh, ^ose base invaders of my 
coaatry, those oppressors of its best 
of patriots ! lAtoufd the fate of war 
plaic any of them within my power, 
1 wBl instantly deliver up their throats 
to the knife."* General Doyle was 
wudi impressed with the manner in 
wbieh she uttered this fierce denun- 
ciaikiii ; a toanaer that can leave but 
Mttte doubt of her carrying it into 
exacutkni, should an opportunity 
ottw. Soon afterwards, the husband 
of Au^istina entered, who had been 
lefcrdy wounded during the sieges, 
accompanied by a youth, a nobleman, 
^ a cousin of Palafox ; when the 



second sie;^ toolt place, this young 
man was at college, which, upon the 
irrwption of the French, he ahniptly 
quitted, and after having distinguished 
himself at Rio Sico, under General 
Cuesta,with scarcely any money-, and 
little food and clothing, he made i;is 
way to Zarag:oza, and fought under 
his noble relative with enthusiastic 
bravery. It does not often fail to the 
lot of a traveller to meet with occur- 
rences stich as I have relateil, and to 
see a group of persons so distinp uish- 
ed for their intrepidity and patriotism. 
Augustina calls herself the ff'oman ^f 
Zara^oza : she occasionallv wears tiie 
dress of the service into whxh she 
has entered, the artillery, but mo- 
destly preserves the petticoat. Cnc 
evening, as she was walking alone in 
this habit) in 0!>e of the streets of 
Cadiz, with her sabre by her side, a 
man, attracted by her beauty, follow- 
ed her a considerable way, upon 
which, ofTended at bis impertintncey 
she turned round, and drawing her 
sabre, with Rreat calmness but deter- 
mination, told him, that if he follow* 
ed her another step, she would crt 
him down. The desire of this gay, 
but not gallant, Lothario, was instant* 
ly tumed into fear, and he fied fr(*r^ 
the object of his wishes, as fast as his 
legs could carry him. She was pro- 
ceeding to Seville, to be presented to 
the Central Junta, for the purpose of 
soliciting a hiji;her appointment in the 
patrioti ic army.* The brave youth 
whom 1 have mentioned, lost very 
lar^ possessions by the incursions 
of the French. In the struggle with 
'France, the youth of Spain have 
exhibited many traits of gallantry. 
Amongst others, I cannot omit the 
following : In ar. a' lark jnade by the 
enemy upon tlie van-guard of General 
Venegas at Aranjuez, a very young 
officer of artillery, the only son of 
the Marquis of Panco, finding liim- 
self mortally wou^nded, called his 
company round him, and concluded 
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a short but anttnaited and pathetic 
address to them, by saying, ^< My 
brave men ! drop by your cannon, 
but never desert them — farewell, I 
go to other regions of glory.** 

In Cadiz, althouMfh a little national 

i'ealousy was occasionally visible, an 
ilnglishman- experienced every mark 
of attention ; a saying once in use 
amongst the Spaniards, was now re- 
vived in its full spirit, " con todo el 
mundo guerra, y paz con Ynp-laterra** 
— " War with all tlie world, but peace 
with England." Cadiz has always 
been particularly attached to the Hlng- 
IJsh. Several Iiish and Scottish fii- 
milies have resided in that city for 
many years without any molestation. 
It is worthy of remark, that when- 
ever Spain declared war against 
France, almost every Frenchman, 
however humble his occupation, used 
to ren.ove with every thing belong- 
'ing to him from the country. In the 
beginning of the pi-esent war, be- 
tween England and France, an order, 
forced by the predommant influence 
of the latter over Spain, was issued 
for every Englishman to quit the 
country : A British merchant, who 
had long resided in Cadiz, and whom 
I had the pleasure of knowing, went 
to the principal judge, and said, " By 
this order I amobli\.ed to go to Eng- 
land ; can I do any thing for you 
there ?" To which the judge replied, 
" Are you infatuated ? can I say 
more? Upon the faith of this hint, 
the merchant remained, and expe- 
rienced the most perfect security. 
The hatred which all classes in Cadiz 
seen'ied to bear to the French, was in 



proportion to dieir kire and adinka- 
tion of the English. 

I dined at the hospitable country 
house (for so it was considered, al- 
though in a town) of Mr. Fleetwood, a 
merchant of great respectability, and 
whose donations, at various times, to 
the good cause of Spain, have not 
been less than three thousand pounds. 
Before dinner, we walked over the 
gixjater part of the town, which is weU 
paved and kept very clean, chiefly by 
French prisoners, who are paid far 
their labour. The Calle Ancha is a 
very long and noble street. Several 
of the churches, convents, and housea 
are veiy handsome. After d nner, 
the whole place was alive, and the 
people, in crowds, hastened to thd 
theatre of the bull-fight. As the 
only bull-fight in Spain was at this 
time here, and as there were some 
circuni stances attending it rather of 
a novel nature, I shall not pass k 
over, although the Spanish buU-fight 
has been before described. The thea- 
tre was of wood ; round the arena or 
circus were erected anumber of seats 
ascending like steps, capable of con- 
taining about 10,000 persons; th^ 
boxes being at the upper part, mi 
divided ofP, and the top of the highest 
covered over: in the centre was a 
very large and handsome box, appro^ 
priated to the governors and the prin- 
cipal civil and military officers of tihe 
town. The prices of the places are 
regulated by the sun and the shade.; 
those on the shady side are the bes^ 
and to obtain as much shade as pos- 
sible, the fights seldom commence 
before 4 o*clock. On my ticket wis 



Fall of Zaragozs, which, with some other poems, have been rescued from oblivkm 1^ 
the benevolence of Mr. Pratt. 

■ ' Oh ! heaven-born heroine. 

Pair Augftistina, bold heroic maid ! 

Thine is the bea^iteous form, but warrior's soul ; 

Thine the re-animating gcn'rous pride, 

l,ike fam'd ( nmilYa, nobly to deul forth 

Dcsiroying vengeance on thy country's foes ; •• 

Back to tiie breast of fainting courage call 

The cunlling blood, and bid tl^ brotliers, armcd» 

Or die or Uiumph with thee ! 
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inscry>ed) ** CijmTnunes Sombra.'*— 
Upon cDleiing the theatre, I was 
much impressed by the magnitude of 
the structure, and the immense as- 
semblage of the people. The num- 
ber of the men and women appeared 
to be nearly equal. Amongst the 
latter were several females of distinc- 
tion, and many of great respectabi- 
lity. The box I sat in was next to 
that of the governor, who was ex- 
tremely attentive and polite to me. 
A short time before he took his scat, 
one of the gates of the arena or circus 
opened, and a fine corps of volunteers 
entered!, and cleared it of a great num- 
ber of people, who had climbed over 
the side, and took the seals to which 
they were entitled. In the centre of 
the arena a Strong post was fixed in 
the earth, upon the top of which sat 
a monkey, chained and dressed in 
scarlet regimentals. Many of the 
low Spaniards believe that the cause 
of the royal abolition of this their fa- 
vourite pastime;, arose from an objec- 
tion entertained by the queen to the 
people assembling in large bodies to- 
gether, but this is not the fcict ; more 
rational and provident reasons sug- 
gested it, in 1805, to Charles IV. or 
his ministers. This cruel exhibition 
imbrutes the disposition of the peo- 
ple ; if the day on* which it happens 
be not a Stmday, a day is lost to la- 
bour. The poorest persons, will sell 
their very beds to raise money to at- 
tend their popular spectacle, and agri- 
cultiire and the army suffer by the 
extraordinary havoc which was for- 
merly made amon^rst the horses and 
•xen, to an amount which is almost 
iftcrcdible. F foutid, by what took 
pbce<» that the bull-fight at the Port 
was^asmuch interdicted as in every 
town in Spain, but as a convenient 
boon to the people, the governor was 
pcrraitted by the Supreme Junta, in- 
^fo-ectly to concede it to them. 

Before the fight commenced, a 
pf^oces^on entered, composed of the 
diffierent dramatis personx in this 
bloody pastime; after making their 
^bedieiKe u> the Governor, one 4f 



them begged permission to fi^ht the 
bulls : the Governor turned his head 
aside and made a motion that their 
prayer could not be granted, they 
again bowed, and as they were retir- 
ing, the people called out to his ex- 
cellency, in a very brief exclamation, 
to indulge them with the spectacle^ 
upon which the ^overnor made a sig- 
nal with his handkerchief to the per- 
formers, that the bxills might be 
fought. Thunders of applauses ex- 
pressed the public gratitude, which 
at length was succeeded by the silence 
of highly excited expectation. 

The bulls intended to be fought, 
were then driven across the arena, in 
company whh two tame oxen with 
bells round their necks; tliree or 
four piccadorcs, mounted on tolera- 
bly well-looking Andalusiaa hacks, 
entered the circus, and took their 
station near some of the wooden par* 
tilions or barricadoes erected within 
it, for tlie protection of those who 
fight the bull on foot, when they are 
haixl pressed by him. These equer- 
trians wore leathern gaiters, well 
padded about the legs, thick leathern 
breeches, silk jackets of various co* 
lours, embroidere.i with spangles and 
lace, and trimmed with ribbons* 
whitish brown hats, tied under the 
chin, having a very broad flat brim» 
their hair in a net with a long tasst I 
at the bottom, and carrying a long 
pole with a goad at the end. Pre- 
sently the massy bars of a double 
gate under the Governor's box, 
through which the bulls had passer*, 
were knocked aside, and the mi^n 
who oj^ened it, immediaitly sprang 
behind one of the before-n^entioned 
barricadoes for security. This was a 
moMiCnt of uncommon anxiety and 
expectation. Immediately a nol)le 
Andalusian bull rushed into the are- 
na ; at first he seemed appalled by the 
shouts of such an immense concourse 
of people; he stared around him, 
pawed the earth, smelt it, snorttf'j 
and then observing the piccadores. he 
collected himself and made a d^spe- 
rate eharge upon the nearest of them. 
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who tnmcd hhn 9!^6t with hts pike: 
with accumulated rage he assailed the 
next, and threw horse and rider with 
such violence, that the furieus animal 
himself rolled over them, and, fi>r a 
moment, they were all concealed hy 
a ciond of dust The chulos, or fort 
combatant, dressed en majo, or 
sprucely, much in the same attire as 
the male bolero dancers wear, rushed 
from behind the barricadoes, and pro- 
voked and distracted the inftiriated 
be-dst by holding before him clrmks of 
different colours : in the mean time 
the fallen piccador rose, and remount- 
ed his horse, whose side had been 
opened by the bull, and whose entrails 
were hanging from the orifice in rib- 
bons streaming with blood : the poor 
animal moved a little, but slowly, 
from the loss of blood, and from an 
apprehension of treading upon his 
bowels—horrible sight! his rider dis- 
mounted, but not till the miserable 
beast could carry him no more. The 
dying horse was left to languish: se- 
veral times he made a convulsive but 
inefTectual effort to rise: then raised 
his head and looked around, as if to 
implore some one to dispatch him. 
No one, not even the hangman would 
have released him from his miseries. 
A proud custom forbids it, and he 
was left to breathe his last in agony. 
Such of the piccadores as are not 
able to ride off their horses, on ac- 
count of their wounds, when the 
trumpets sound for the ch'dos to bait 
the bull, are paid less than those 
Whose horses are able to carry them. 
This accountsfor the piccadores push- 
in ; their horses, however badly gored, 
to the last extremity. After fighting 
the bull for some time, the trumpets 
sounded, the piccadores retired, and 
the chulos alone commenced an at- 
tack. With great confidence they 
approached the animal to his very 
horns, and as he rushed upon them 
alternately, they eluded the assault 
by adroitly stepping aside, first en- 
deavouring to fix, and generally with 
success, two banderitlas, or barbed 
ajTows, decorated with «irl* 4)f co- 



lonred paper tm eacb sideof Uft««k* 
If by accident or want of experiencey 
they art fixed in the ndia of the 
beast, or the bandertllas do not «A* 
here, the disapprobation of the apeo- 
tatora is excited. Some of theM faaa- 
•deriHas have gunpowder crackers 
attached to them, which diaclMr^e 
themselves ftoon after they are iistefi- 
ed, to madden the bull the more. In 
these attacks, the skill and intropidfrr 
of the chulos were conspieiious. A^* 
ter some time* the people called oat, 
matalo! matalo! kin him! kill him! 
meaning the bull. This is a high, 
thou\;h unwelcome compliment, piiid 
to the animal. The trumpets agua 
sounded, and the chulos' retired. 

l*he matador then entered alone, 
with a red cloak apread over a wmM 
stick in one hand* and a sword in the 
other; and amidst the applause of the 
populace, bowed to the GoveiiMA*, 
who by a signal, gave him liberty to 
despatch the bull. The animal roar- 
ing and writhing with a^x>nyi endea- 
voured to shake the rattling banderil- 
las from his neck, said prepared to 
charge the matador. The ixniftlet 
now appeared to present a frightful 
disparity against the man. All wei^ 
mute z no one of the mighty tnulli- 
tude seemed to breathe. Calm krA 
collected, extending the stick whick 
supported the red cloak, he courted 
the assault of the furious aninial* wko 
at length turning his head to tlie 
ground, rushed with all his misfit 
upon him. Once or twice, still more 
strongly to excite the feelings of the 
spef^tat^rs, he stepped' andie axid kt 
the bull pass; at length, upon the 
animal renewing the attack, and fmt 
as his horns were at his breast, Ute 
matador thrust his sword between 
them into his neck. The blow wts 
mortali and in an instant the fury eC 
the animal seemed at an end. Rolliai; 
his eyes in death, he receded a little 
then collected himself, fell upon Ms 
knees, and bellowed in expiring 
agony ; blood gushed from his mouthy 
and he was finally despatched^ the 
wouxmI being first ascertained tx> be 
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mortaly by striking a dagger into the 
ffiatv aad he died- amidst the shouts 
of applause bestawed on the skill of 
the intrepid matador. / Three horses 
yoked abroast, and decorated with 
littie flags and ribboost then entered, 
the bull was &stened to their traces 
bf the boms, and drs^ed off at full 
gdlop. 

I The, skiU of the matador at this 
I smphitbeatre was hereditary, and 
perbaps his &te may be. so too. His 
kher, named Pepehillo, was the first 
, torresdof in ail Spain ; but by miss- 
I iogbisaim at the critical moment I 
! id?e described, was gored to death 
I bjrlhe animal with whom he was 
%htiag. Thb man> when the late 
king was at Seville, ofiered, within 
I a circle to be drawn by a stick in the 
<iust of the arena, to kill the bull 
knet^g. The humanity of the King 
voQld not suffer such rashness, and 
he observed, the man must be mad 
; to propose it. The Governor is a 
[ great &vourite with the people. Ob- 
I lenrmg the concern 1 felt in seeing 
I one part of the fi^ht, he said to me 
in French, ^ I wish that bull were 
Buon^Mute." 
I could not learn the reason why 
I the torments of the bull were permit- 
ted lo be at once terminated by the 
itiletto, and the same act of common 
nevcy le&sed to so noble, so coura- 
Seous» so mild and docile an animal 
as the horse. Some years since, the 
hte King issued an order that all 
<bg»fott]Ml in Madrid without collars 
ihould be killed ; and the common 
^seoitioiier was ordered to despatch 
them; the fellow refused* deciaiing 
k was his office to kill men, not dogs. 
Some miserable wretches, who live 
If ooUecting rags and paper in the 
fijest parts of the city, were then ap- 
plied to, to do the business, with an 
•&r pf reward ; but such was the 
pride of these people, that although 
thejmsed dmndestinely to steal and 
1^ dogs for their skins, they also 
j lafaaed the undertaking as beneath 

The Andalusian bulls are the most 
! Vol. VI. K 



ferocious, and therefore most prised 
in the bull-fights. Unless several 
horses are killed, the fight is consi- 
dered by the most delicate and refi- 
ned female spectators as unsatisfac- 
tory. The interest of it is much in- 
creased by a man being now and then 
wounded. The ladies have no very 
high idea of the bravery of a foreign- 
er who exhibits any other sensations 
than those of gratification at these 
fights. During this savage diversion, 
men go about with nuts and small 
crabs' claws, as refreshment, crying 
out *' boccas, boccas,*' meaning ^ wiU 
you have a mouthfull ?*' 

The novillos are generally young 
hulls that go through all the stages 
of the fight, except the last : 8ome« 
times they are baited by dogs. 

Upon my return from Seville to 
the Port, the fame of an Andalusian 
bull attracted me once more, and I 
determined that it should be the last 
time, to the amphitheatre. It was 
indeed a terrible animal. In the 
course of his fury, he gored five hor- 
ses to death,«and nearly killed one of 
the piccadores, who was extricated 
from his horns, and carried off. The 
Governor's daughter had honoured 
the beast by makings with her own 
delicate hands, a rich decoration for 
his neck, and lovely women applaud- 
ed the bloody havoc which he made. 
A young Marquis, a welUknown afii- 
cianado, or amateur, of bull-killing, 
was discovered by the spectators stand- 
ing in the arena, behind one of the 
wooden barricadoes, upon which the 
cry of " el MSirques, el Marques I** 
resounded frmii every quarter. This 
was a flattering request to the young 
nobleman, who had already won seve- 
ral ladies' hearts by his beauty and 
his prowess, to come forward and 
supersede the matador, and despatch 
the bull. The ladies waved their 
fans, and tHe noble torreador prepa- 
red to obey the call, but the governor 
interfered, and would not permit it. 
" Oh what merit has that fine youn^ 
nobleman," said a pretty Spanish lady, 
" how beautifully did he kill the bidl." 
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I learned ihat he had obtained all his 
popularity by having despatched a 
very fierce bull a few Sundays before, 
with such grace and science, that his 
friends, as a distinguished mark of 
their enthusiastic admiration, took 
off their neckcloths, coats, and some 
even their waistcoats, and threw them 
at him in the arena. This compli- 
ment, strange as it may seeni lo mi 
Englishman, appeared to afford him 
the highest gratification; and after 
collecting together the articles thus 
thrown, and distributing them to 
their owners, he vaulted into a seat 
among the specuitors, amid thunders 
of plaudits. This nobleman was re- 
markably handsome, and a few years 
since, distinguished himself at the 
bull-fights at Madrid, where he at- 
tracted so much of the Queen's at- 
tention, that the Prince of the Peace 
deemed it prudent to banish him 
from the city. He has lost much of 
his consequence however by associa- 
ting with the bull-fighters, and is on 
that account as tittle respected as the 
noble patrons of th« pugiiisiic art 
are here, for the same reason. 

Although it is always usual to kill 
the bull that shows much spirit, the 
one! have last described was reserved 
on account of his peculiar merit, for 
another fight, it being rather neces- 
sary at this period to husband up the 
resources of a gratification so highly 
estimated. He was accoidingiy ltd 
out, with the blood streaming down 
his chest and shoulders, by the two 
tame oxen I have before mentioned ; 
who, upon being admitted into the 
Auena, went up to him, and seemed 
to invite him to retire, upon which 
they all moved off together. In this 
manner, the bull which is not given 
up to the matador, is always conduct- 
ed away. The decoying oxen are 
trained for the occasion ; it is not a 
little interesting to se^ how consoled 
the poor, bleeding, harassed, and 
palpitating bull seems when they 
come to his relief, and how well 
pleased he trots off from his persecu- 
tors, between his two fiieudist The 



monkey, I found, rarely takes a past 
in this exhibition, and is never expo- 
sed when there is much danger. Hit 
vaulting in the air, as far as bis 
chain will allow, his terror and gri- 
maces when the bull runs at him^ are 
sources of much more amusement to 
the people than to the performer, 
who, on the day I saw him, in a mo- 
ment of great personal apprehension, 
broke his chain, and took refuge 
amongst the spectators. When the 
bull makes towards the monkey, the 
people exclaim, ^* a la mona, a la mo* 
na, to the monkey." After the fight* X 
was admitted behind the scenes, that is» 
to see tlie dens in which the bulls $xt 
kept before they appear in the arena. 
From the outside of the building, 
tlie animals enter a passage, hari^ 
on each side several of these dens, 
each of which is provided with a 
portcullis door, moveable up snd 
down by puilies. Ihese den^ «rt 
boaixled at top, having holes and trap- 
doors at certain distances, thro«|^ 
which the keepers, in perfect safety 
from above, can goad each bull firtnn 
one den into another, or into the pas- 
sage, at the end of which is the gate 
that opens into the arena: here, if 
the animal be remarkably ferocietts 
and powerful, a massy door raided 
and depressed by pullies, is suddenly 
let down upon his neck, to reduce his 
strength, and at the same time to 
exasperate his spirit. Experience 
enables the bull-fighters to know by 
a glance of the eye the peculiar dis- 
position of the bull, and even to as- 
certain whether he pushes with the 
right or left horn. The gate is tboi 
opened, and he makes his entry i^lo 
the arena. 1 here are also rooms te 
the diflerent performers ; and am te 
which are a bier, a crucifix^ and «9r^ 
gical instruments for those who ^Ot 
wounded, and a priest attends with ftlk^ 
host in case of a fatal accident. JkSr 
ter the fight, the dead horses mm 
drawn out and laid upon an adjoounf 
spot of ground, to be devoured by Ike 
dogs; and the bulls, which arethfc 
perquisites of the matador^ arc sold 
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at about sixteei' dollars each. Each 
of the piccadores receives fifteen dou- 
bloons, at three piastres each doubloon 
for each fight I'he matadors the 
same* and the chulos thirty dollars 
each: after these and a handsome 
sum to the proprietor of the theatre, 



and the cost of the bulls and horses, Sec. 
are paid, the residue, which is always 
considerable, is given to charitable 
institutions, and other public purpo- 
ses. And thus is even cruelty made 
ministerial to humanity and civiliza- 
tion ! 



FROM TIU LONDON LITBEA.AY PANOEAMA. 
EMBASSY TO ABVSSIXU. 



Afr. Salt*9 Muccessf in hitt embasfty^^^ 
\a our eij^hth vol. p. 329, we noticed 
tbe arrivsd of Mr. Salt in Abyssinia. 
We have since learnt by a vessel ar- 
rived firom thence, some particu- 
lars of the result of tne voyage, 
as £ir as related to the principal 
ob)ea with which it was under- 
Ukcou The King of that coun- 
try received Mr. Salt, the British 
Agent, with particular respect and 
dl^nction : and the few but welU 
selected presents delivered by the lat- 
ter, produced a very fiivourable dis- 
poittion in the personage on whom 
they were conferred. Much opposi- 
tion had been given by some artful 
French itinerants^as foreseen by Lord 



Valentia, but the English interest ul- 
timately and completely prevailed, 
and for the first time in this remote 
Christian country, prayers were offer- 
ed up for the life of George the III. 
on the Sabbath day, in the same ser- 
vice with those for the native sove- 
reign. Mr. Pierce, who was left at 
Massowah to learn the language of 
the country, was found in perfect 
health. Mr. Salt was intixxluced to 
the King of Abyssinia at his capital, 
Antaiow ; and we understand that an 
opening is made for commercial in- 
tercourse. We need not state to our 
readers that this is the gentleman 
who accompanied Lprd Valentia in 
his tour. 



FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
BULKS RELATIVE TO SPECTACLES. 



SPECTACLES, by assisting the 
<y€s to converge rays of light, restore 
and preserve to o» one of the most 
noble nx>d valuable of our senses. 
They enable the mechanic to conti- 
nue his labours and earn his subsis- 
tence to the extreme of old age. By 
their aid the scholar pursues his stu- 
dies aad recreates his mind with in- 
tdkctoal pleasures ; thus passing 
iw«y days and years with delight and 
satit&ctioii, which might otherwise 
bare been devoured by melancholy, 
or wasted in idleness. 



Spectacles, when well chosen, 
should neither enlarge nor diminish 
objects, and should show the letters 
of a book black and distinct; nor 
ought they in any degree to fatig^ie 
the eye. 

Every one must determine for 
himself the glasses which produce 
the most distinct vision, yet some at- 
tention should be paid to the judg- 
ment of the person of whom they are 
purchased. By trying many specta- 
cles the eye becomes fatigued in ac- 
commodating itself to the several 
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changes, and the purchaser often 
fixes on a pair which is injurious to 
his sight. 

People of^en injure tliose tender 
organs, and deprive themselves of 
future assistance from glasses, by pur- 
chasing them of hawkers and pedlars, 
who are equally ignorant of the sci- 
ence of optics, and of the construe- 
tion of the eye. 

BULBS FOR THB FRRtBHTATIOy OP 
THE SIGHT. 

1. Never sit for a length of time 
in absolute gloom, or exposed to a 
blaze of light, and then remove to an 
opposite extreme. 

2. Avoid treading a very small 
print. 

3. Never read by twilight, nor by 
firelight, nor, if the eyes are disor- 
dered« by candle-light. 

4. Do not permit the eye to dwell 
on glaring objects, particularly on 
first awaking in a morning. 

5. Long-sighted persons should 
accustom themselves to read with 
lather less iig^ht, and somewhat 
nearer to the eye, than is naturally 
agreeable; while the short-sighted 
should habituate themselves to read 
^rith the book as far off as possible. 

6. Nothing preserves the sight 
longer than a moderate degree of 
light ; too little strains the eyes, and 
too great a quantity dazzles and in- 
flames them. 

7. Do not wear other spectacles 
than your own, to which your eyes 
have accommodated themselves. 

SPECTACLES AHE NECESSARY, 

1. When we are obliged to re- 
move small objects to an increased 
distance from the eye, to see them 
distinctly ; 

2. When we find it necessary to 
have more light than formerly ; as, 
for instance, when we find ourselves 



placing the candle between the eye 
and the object ; 

3. When, on looking at and atten- 
tively considering a near object, it 
iKxomes confused, and appears to 
have a kind of mist before it;^ 

4. When the letters of a book run 
into one another, and become doable 
and treble ; 

5. When the eyes are so fatigu^ 
by a little exercise, that we are obli- 
ged to shut them from time to time, 
and to relieve them by looking at dif- 
ferent objects. 

Then it will be prudent and neces- 
sary to set aside all prudei^ ; honest- 
ly confess that age is creeping upon 
us; that our eyes are an unerring 
warning; and without coquetry or 
apologyi ask the optican for a pair of 
spectacles. 

For those who live at a distance 
from large cities, the foilowmg modes 
of calculating the focus of glasses, 
will prove useful : 

RiUfB for calculafiftg the Foctu of 
Convex GiaBsrs, — Multiply the dis- 
tance at which a person sees distinct- 
ly, by the distance at which he wishes 
to see, and divide the product by the 
difference between the said distances ; 
the quotient is the desired focus. 

I^u/r for Concave Glastes to read 
and rjrite,for a nrar^sightcd Person. 
— Multiply the greatest distance at 
M hich the short-sighted sees distinct- 
ly with his naked eye, by the distance 
at which it is required he should see 
distinctly by a concave glass, and di- 
vide the product by the difierence be- 
tween the said distances. If it is to sec 
remote objects, the focus should be 
the same as that required for the dis- 
tance of distinct vision. 

The preceding observations are va- 
luable just in pix)portion to llic value 
of sight) and to the pleasure of seeing 
distinctly and without pain« 
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raOM TRB LOIIDOir SPORTIIIG MAGASTNS. 
A WHOLE DAT TO OURSELVES ! 



ANECDOTE of the celebrated 
President Henault, the author of the 
Mr^Sf Chronologiqucy and Madame 
du Deifand. 

They were both complaining one 
day of the continual intei ruptions they 
met with from the society in which 
they lived. ^ How happy should we 
be," said the lady, *< to have a whole 
day to ourselves S" They agreed to 
try whether this was not possible: 
aod at last found a small apartment 
in the Tuilleries, belonging to a 
friend, which was unoccupied, and 
where they proposed to meet. They 
arrived, accordingly, in separate con- 
Tcyances, about eleven in the fore- 
noon, appointed their carriages to re- 
turn at twelve at night, and ordered 
dinner from a Traiteur, The mom- 
in^ was passed entirely to the satis- 
faction of both, in the effusions of love 
aod friendship. " If evei7 day,** said 
the one to the other, '* were to be like 
this, life would be too short.** Din- 
ner came, and before four o*clock, 
scndment had given place to gaiety 
and wit. About six the lady looked 
at the clock.'* They play Jtthalie to- 
night,'* said she, ^ and the new ac- 
tress is to make her appearance." 
** I confess,** said the President, " that 



if I were not here, I should regret not 
seeing her** " Take care, President,** 
said the lady ; *^ what you say is really 
an expression of regret ; if you had 
been as happy as you profess to be, 
you would not have thought of the 
possibility of being at the representa- 
tion of Athalie.'* The President vin- 
dicated himself, and ended with sav- 
ing, ^* is it {or you to complain when 
you were the first to kok at the 
clock, and to remark that Athalie was 
acted to-nighi. There is no clock 
for those who are happy.** The dis- 
pute gi*ew warm, they became niore 
and more out of humour, and by se- 
ven they wished most earnestly U> se- 
parate. That was impossible. **Obr* 
said the lady, "^ 1 cannot stay here till 
twelve. Five hours longer ! — What 
a punishment!'* There was a ^reen 
in the room. The lady seated her- 
self behind it, and left the room to 
the President. The President, piqued 
at it, takes a pen and writes a note full 
of reproaches, and throws it ever the 
skreen. The lady picks up the note, 
and writes an answer in the tharpest 
terms. At last, twelve o*clock arri- 
ved, and each hurried off separately, 
fully resolved never to try the same 
experiment again ! 



POETRY. 



By Mr, Dimcnd. 

ST. AGNES* WELL. 

A story there runs of a marvellous Well, 

Keir fair Florence city (lo travellers teU) 

To St. Agues devoted, 

And very much noted, 

Fdr mystical charms in ha waters that 

dwell. 
With aU new-married couples— the story 

thus goes, 
Vf hichever drinks first of the spring that 
there flows. 
Be it Husband or Wife, 
That one shall for life, 
On the other a yoke of subjection impose. 



Young Claude led Claudine to the church 

as his bride. 
And Wedlock's hard knot in a twinkling 
was tied. 
But the clerk's nasal twaqg 

• Amen !' scarce bad rang, 
When the bridegroom eloped from his 

good woman's side. 
Away, like a hare from die hounds, suH- 

cd he- 
Till reaching the Well— dropping plump 

on his knee, 

• Dear St Ag^es,' he cried, 

• Let me drink of thy tide. 

And the right to the breeches establish 
in me.' 
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He qualT'd till nigh burstings— Again turn'd 

to quafr. 
Till the bride in pursuit, reached his side 
wilh a laugh — 
Lifting briskly his head. 
To the Lad\' he said, 
• I »in first at the Well, Si>ouse, so bow to 

the staff!' 
The Dame to her Hubby replied with a 

sneer,— 
« That you 're first at the Well after mar- 
riage is clear — 
But to save such a task, 
I fiird a small flask, 
And took it to church in my pocket, my 
Dear!* 

JERRY CONSOLED. 

A JERRY, whose tumultuous wife 
I^etl Iiim a clevil of a life, 
. llorc her tyrannic sway and nile. 
Jinx like a man, but like a fmil ; 
To anger him was her delight. 
He hid no peace from mom to niglit ; 
' Af'd, a'hile bhe exercised her power, 
And wrangled wilh him by tlie hour. 
And ctt up eveij joy and ease, 
He bore his lot like Socrates. 

At length, that all his cares might end, 
Pmpittcus fortune stood his frienff* 

Over his troubles to condole. 
To an p(d croncy oft he stole ; 
And, in his converse, consolation 
Found ir. the midst of his vexation. 
She, in s scrape thinking to catch him. 
When he went out resolved to watch hiAf 
Ran to a windaw high up stairs ; 
And, to 4etecthim unawares, 
There, ai she thought his sport to mar. 
Forgetting slie might lean too far, 
While her impatience naught could check, 
Sht tumbled out, and broke her neck. 

The wondering neighbours round her 
press'd. 
And Jerry came among the rest. 
They all in pitying accents spoke ; 
" She's dead," cned one, '* her neck '« 

quite broke :" 
** Come, come,** said Jerry, " no great 

harm, 
^t might, you know, have been her arm.** 
Badine. 



TO AN EXOTIC. 

TENDER offspring of my care. 
Hast thou braved U)e wintry blaat, 
Ratt'ring sleet, congealing air. 
Thus at Spring to droop at last * 

Many a night-storm howling drear 
Vainly raged aroimd thy ahed ; 
Many a keen morn's breath austere 
Failed to bow tliy sheltered bead. 

Ah ! a counterfeit of Spring, 
.Soothing with deceitful breath. 
Hid beneath a zephyr's wing. 
Shafts of winter — .ihafts of deatli, 

Phalwis lent a treacherous ray. 
Luring confidence and joy i 
Luring only to betray. 
Warming only to destroy. 

Then thy soft dilating heart. 
Gave its shoots, and shed its fears. 
Swift the phantom hurls Iter dart, 
As in the clouds she disappears. 

Gentle alien to a sky, 
Ever varying its state, 
Thottgh its native, still must X 
Share thy feelings and tliy fate. 

As contending winds prevail 
In the elemental strife. 
Straining, slackening, tliey assail 
All tlie trembling strings of life. 

Sinking, then my languid eyea 
Fail my spirits to amuse ; 
Wearied, Aiinting ere tliey rise. 
Exercise my limbs refuse. 

And as every season's cliange 
In the change of one we see ; 
Krc 'tis seen, I feel its force. 
Shrinking, withering, like thee. 
E. A. 



J3y Ebn Alrum. 
ON A VALETUDINARIAN. 
So careful is Isa, and anxious to last. 
So afraid of himself is he grown. 
He swears t)u*o' two nostrils the breath 

goes too fast. 
And he 's trying to breathe thro* but one. 



Fer9e8 addressed by the Khatifih M» 
moktojl Liamrilhh to a Lady^ who 
pretended a fiasaion for him in his 
oid age. 

Though such unbounded love you swear, 
*Tit only art 1 see ; • 

Can I believe that one so fair 
Should ever doat on me ? 

Say that you hate, and freely show- 
That age dbpleases youth ; 

And 1 may love you when I know 
That you can tell the truth. 
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By Ebn Alrumi, 
TO A LADY AVEEPING. 

When I beheld t)iy blue eye shine 
Thro* the bright drop that Pity drew, 

I saw benesth tfao^ tetn of thine 
A blue-eyed Ti*let bithed in dew. 

The violet ever tcents the grale. 
Its liues adorn the fairest wreath. 

But sweetest thro* a dewy veil 
Its colours glow, its odours breathe. 

And thus thy charms in brightness rise^ 
When Wit and |^easure round thee play. 

When Mirth sits smilin^^ in thine eyes. 
Who but admires their sprightly ray ? 

But when thro* Pity's flood they gleam. 

Who but must love their softened b«gm \ 



From the Italian.'^^By MUs Seevfard, 

ADDRESS TO WOMAN.' 

DeAgned for peace and soft delight. 
For tender love and pity mild, 
O seek not thou the cragfgy lieight. 
The howUag main, the (ksart wild I 

Stay m the sheltered valW low, 
Where calmly blows the fragrant air ; 
Bat shun the mountain's stormy brow. 
For darkened winds are raging there. 



The ruffian Man endures the strife 
Of tempests fierce, and furious seas ; 
Ah ! better guard thy transient ^e. 
Woman, thou rosy child of ease ! 

llash Man, for glory's fading wreath 
Provokes his early, timeless doom. 
Seeks every varied form of deatl^ 
And desperate hastens to the tomb. 

But thou, O Gentlest! what can rend 
With cruel grief, thy panting heart ? 
Nor Heaven nor Man dost thou offend. 
What fancied woes can dread impart i 

Ah ! surely, on thy primal day. 
Great Nature smiled in kindest noood. 
Suspended held the bloody fray. 
And hushed the wind, and smoothed the 
flood! 

While Man, who lives a life of pain. 
Was with a soul vindictive bom, 
Loud winds blew round him, and the rain 
Beat furious on his wintry mom. 

But thou, beneath a vernal sky, 
What distant tempest wakes thy fears i 
Why does that soft, that trembling eye 
Gleam through a crystal film of tears ? 

Stay in the vale ;— no wild affright 
Shall croM thy path, nor saUen care f 
^ut go not to the craggy height, 
The dark, loud winds are raging there. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Books published by Seymour and Wil* 
Uams, Savannah, 

Sermons on various subjects by Henry 
Kollock, D. D. Pastar ef the Fint Presby- 
teriao Church in Savannah, 1 Vol. octavo. 
Price 3 dolls. 50 cenU. 

Published — A friendly Vmt to the 
House of Mourning, price 50 cents. 
By John West & Co. 

Published— Report of the Trial of Geo. 
Ryon, before the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire, for highway Robbery. 
D. MaHory & Co. Boston, 

"fhe Freeman's Magazine, and General 
Miscellany, No. 1, for April 1811, ac- 
companied with two Vignette engravings. 

Demonstration of the Divinity of Uie 



Scriptures, in the fulfilment of tlie Pr». 
phecies. In a series of essays. By a lay- 
man. 

By Lewis & Crowell, Newburgh, 
and Thomas G. Evans, Goshen, 
Published— Poems composed by a 
young bUck female slave, living- ha Mini- 
sink. 

By Collins & Co. New York, 
Published— Vol. 1, No. 2 of the Ameri- 
can Mineralo'gical Journal. Price 50 cts. 
By D. Fenton, Trenton, 
Published— A new selection of Evange- 
lical Hvmns, intended as a pocket com- 
panion for the pious of all Christian deno- 
minations. 

PnOrOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS- 

C. NorriH & Co. and E. C. Beals propose 

To publish by subscription— An elc- 
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gant edition of OrUndo Fario^ : transiA* 
ted from the luUian of Ludovico Ariosto ; 
with notes. By Jobp Hoole. 

By Seymour & Williams, Savannah, 

In the Press, an original work, called 
The History of Georgia, from its first set- 
tlement under the government of general 
James Kdward Og^thorpe, to the eom- 
mencement of the American revolution. 
With an introductory view of the present 
state of the country, its climate, soil, 
productions, pcMHilation, and extent, &e. 
to be pubUshed in one volume octavo. 
Frice 3 dolls. 25 cents, in boards^— Also 
in the Press, A uniform edition of Wal- 
ter Scott's poems, in S vols. 12mo. cop- 
mencing with the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. Price 4 dolls, per vol. 

Shortly will be published, 

A highly useful and interesting work, 
entitled Dufief *s Nature Displayed, in her 
flriode of teaching language to man r or a 
Vew and Infaliible Method of Acquiring 
a Language in the shortest time possible : 
adapted to the Spanish, by Don Manuel 
de Torres and L. Hargous, Professors of 
General Grammar. 

Proposals for publishing the Life of the 
late Charles B. Brown, late Editor of the 
American Register, he. To which will 
be added. Original Letters and Reflections 
from hit private manuscripts. In S vols, 
octavo. 

Bemamin Chapman proposes 
' To pubUsh.by subscription, the whole 
Poetical Wotts of Robert Bums, the ce- 
lebrated Scots Poet, in which will be in- 
cluded several pieces, which hare never 
j^peared in any edition in America. 

J. Low, New York, proposes 
To publish by subscription a Work en- 
titled Meditations and Contemplations on 
the Sufferings of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, in which the history of the 



Passions, as girtn by the four Evange- 
lists, is connected, harmonized, and ex- 
plained, with suitable Prayers and Oflfices 
of Devotion. By J. Rambach, late of tbi^ 
University of Giessen. 

F^dward J. Coale, Baltimore, proposes 
To publish an Introduction to the His- 
tory of Maryland. To which is added, a 
Sketch of the History of Maryland, du- 
ring the three first years af^r its original 
settlement By John Leeds Bosman, Esq. 

RECBNT BRITISH PUBUOATIONS. 

Hortus Kewensis ; or, a Catalogue of the 
Plants cultivated in the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Kew. By the late William As- 
ton. The second edition. 

Letters on Professional Character tad 
Manners : on the Education of a Surgeon, 
and 3e Duties and Qualifications of a Phy- 
•ieitn; addressed to James Gregory, M.D. 

A Winter in Paris ; or. Memoirs of Ma- 
dame De C**** ; written by herself. Com- 
prising a view of the present State of S<k 
ciety and Manners in that Capitol ; and 
interspersed with Anecdotes. 

The Storm; witli other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Darwall. 

A History of the Colleges, Halls, and 
Public Buildings attached to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ; including the Lives of the 
Founders. By Alex. Chalmers, F. S. A. 

The sixth number of Pinkerton's New 
Modem Atlas, containing Maps of Pern, 
the Prussian Dominions, and Northern 
luly. 

The History of Westminster Abbey and 
its Monuments. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATION. 

lllttstrations of Mr. Walter Scott's poem 
of the Lady of tlie Lake, engraved from a 
beautiful set of Paintings, by Mr. Richard 
Cook, in the first style of excellence, by 
Warren, Charles, Heath, Armstrong, CtB- 
ker. Smith, and l&ngUbean. 
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pOR AUGUST, 1811. 



FftOlC TIB BAXTISB CRITIC* 

A Vietr of Spain ; comprising a descriptire Itinerary of oach ProvkM^e, and a general 
gtatiitical Account of the Country ; incl«ding its PopulatioD, Agricvlture, Manufae- 
tnresy Comaierce, and Finanoei ; its Government ; CiTil, and Ecclesiastical Esta* 
Vlisliments ; the State of the Arts, Sciences, and Xaterature ; its Manners, CustoBi8« 
Natural History, &c. Translated from the Freneh of Alexandei de Laborde. la 
Ibe iFokmet. 8vo. 3^ 13#. 6d, Longman & Co* and R. Dohni. 1009, 



M. DE LABORDE) the author 
6f this work, is well known in the 
literary world, and more particularly 
so by his Voyage Pittoresquede TEs- 
pagneione of the most splendid pub- 
lications which modem times ha?e 
produced. The present volumes 
are a trandation of the Itineraire Des- 
criplif de I'Espa^e, which has been 
▼ery fiivourably received in Francei 
and passed through various editions. 
The two works are said to have cost 
Ae author not less than twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. One inference 
nay be justifiably drawn, from the 
▼eiy great expense to which the tra- 
veller went for information, in collect- 
ing the materials <^ his Itineraries^ 
that it waaa woric which had the sanc- 
6oii of the French Government ; and 
ti^ it was undertaken ^nd accom- 
plished with a view to the meditated 
«peraticii of the French armies. Be 
this as it may^ it is beyond a doubt 
the most accurate and Uic most satts- 

VOL. VI. » 



factory account of any country that 
has, in ourrecollecdcm, been publish- 
ed. It will also be perceived, that 
with whatever intentions, or under 
whatever patronage the undertaking 
was accomplished, most sedulous 
pains were taken to excite no jea- 
lousy or irritation among any de« 
scription of Spaniards. The delicate 
subject (^ the Monasdc Orders, and 
the still more delicate one of the In- 
quisition, are introduced and discus- 
sed with the extremest caution and 
circumspection. 

Thb view of Spain extends to five 
volumes, with an Atlas, forming a 
sixth, and commences with an elabo- 
rate intixKluction, of which we sin- 
cerely hope one of the first paragraphs 
may be prophetic. 

< This noble country, which has always 
been governed by some foreign house« 
though never conquered by any, always 
swayed, but never debased, seems to rise 
with gmter vigour* sad to dufirt fixah 
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lustre from clian^ which usuilly cause 
the decline of empires.' 

From the introduction the author 
proceeds to make remarks^ on travel- 
ling in general, in Spain in particu- 
lar. These remarks are succeeded 
by observations on the geography* of 
Spain, or a chronologicjJ table of the 
Kings of Spain, and on iu provincial 
and topographical divisions.^ The 
work thc;p commences with a* survey 
of tlie Province of Catalonia, as en- 
tered from Perpignan, on the side of 
France. It will appear, on examinap 
tion, that the three first Volumes ex- 
hibit a descriptive itinerary of this 
interesting country, and the two last 
a view of Spain, in what relates to 
the different branches of government 
and of political economy. It may be 
proper to introduce a specimen from 
each, which will be sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the reader that we have not 
mentioned the work in undue terms 
of commendation. 

The account of Tarragona in the 
^rst volume, and the character of the 
Spanish women, in the last, will de- 
monstrate the various talents of the 
author, and his perfect competency 
to his undertaking, however diversi- 
fied, elaborate, and difficult. 

* Tarragona, in Latin Tarraco, is one of 
those famous towns which only recal the 
reniembrance of their former jj^ndeur* 
and seri-e as a comparison for the vicissi- 
tudes which may fall to the lot of the lar- 
gest and most populous cities. We shall 
not stop here to inquire either into its ori- 
gin or foundation, which some authors 
have carried back above two thousand 
years before the Christian era. Be tliat as 
it may, it must have been a considerable 
place before tlie Ilomans invaded Spain s 
and under its new masters its limits ex- 
tended to the shore and harbours of Sa- 
lona, u'liich at present is a league and a 
half distant from them. It became, under 
the dominion of Home, the capital of the 
Tarragonese province, or in other words, 
Criterior Spain. The town of Tarragona 
was the residence of the Consuls and the 
Trictors. The Scipios, Octavius Augus- 
tus, and Adrian, made some stay here; 
its antique waits built by Scipio, were re- 
paired by Adriart ; it had all tlie advan- 
tages of Rome itself, an am])])itheatre, a 
Circus, palaces, temples; and • aqueducts. 



In the time of the Empeior Adrta% its 
circumference was 34,190 fathoms; it^ 
population was .adequate to its immense 
size, if what the historian Antonio Augu^ 
tin savs be accurate ; he states it at 600,000 
families, which would make upwards of 
2,500,000 inhabitants. This historian, who 
lived in the l6th century, complaining of 
the decline of this illustrious town, grieves 
that in his days there were only 80,000 
families in it, or about 380,000 inhabit- 
ants ; but Mariana, who was almost cou- 
temporal with him, declares that the po- 
pulation of it was not above 7,000 families, 
and that there were not 2,000 houses In it. 
Its power first declined under the Gotlis. 
Kuric, their king, took it in 467, and his 
soldiers, iu revenge for its resistance, de- 
stroyed it. It was ap^ain sacked by the 
Moors, who besieged it in 714, and put all 
the inhabitants to the sword. Louis d'A- 
quitaine drove out the Moors in the year 
805, but they recovered it. Raymond Be- 
rcnger took it from them in 1150, and re- 
peopled it the year following. Having 
afterwards fallen again under the yoke if 
the Moors, it was finally rescued frpra 
them by Mfoiuo el Satal/ador, king of 
Aragon, in 1220. Tarragona is at preaent 
reduced in its size to about 1400 fatlioms 
in circumference, a population of 9,00# 
souls, very ordinaiy buildings, and almqst 
to a state of poverty. 

* Sitttalim. Extent, Tarragona is at 
present situated on an eminence of ix>cks 
elevated about seven hundred aud sixty 
feet above the level of the sea, and near 
the river Fraiicoli. It is surruuiulcd with 
walls, and has six gates aud two castles of 
little importance, that of the King, aiid 
that of the Patriarch. 

* Clergy, Tarragona is Ujc See of one 
of tlie most ancient arclibishoprics of 
Spuin \ it existed under King Wamba ; and 
was re-established in 1083, by Itaymond 
Berenger, Count of Barcelona, after hav- 
ing exfielled the Moors from it. Formerly 
its jurisdiction extended very far ; but it 
has been diminished by tlic erection of 
new superior jurisdictions. At present 
tliis See has the bishop of Ivica,. and the 
seven bishops of Catalonia, for suffragaiis. 
Its diocese contains a cathedral chanter, 
and seven hundred and forty parishes ; 
the archbishop has the title of prince of 
Tarragona ; he crowned tlie Kings of Ara- 
gon. The town has only one parish, 
which is attached to the calliedral ; it haa 
monasteries, four nunneries and one house 
of Beg^nes of the order of Saint Dominic. 

' The catliedral has seven digniterie*, 
t^'enty-one canons, twenty-three preben* 
daries, and forty beneficed clergymen. 

* The States-general of Catalonia for- 
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BRilf assembTed m this town, and fifteen 
emincib have been held there ; tliat of 
'1228 innuUcd the roarria^ of Jumes L 
Kinjof Arajjon, with an infanta of (Jastile. 
That of 1240 threatened the archbishop 
of Toledo with excommunication if he 
continaed to act as primate of Spain. 
That in 1424 was the most remarkable ; 
the cardinal de Foix, legate of Martin the 
Fifth, was the president, the object of it 
vu to put an end to the schism which had 
km^ divided the church. Oil stmt de Mu- 
«•#, who had been elected Pope by the 
cndinals, in obedience of the anti-pope, 
Bennett the I3th, relinquished the pope- 
dom, and with his cardinals re-entered 
into the union of the Roman church. 

* IhspitaU, A general hospital for or- 
phans. 

*CivHandMilitarvJdmim9tratUti, Tar* 
ngona is the chief place of a corre.^dorat, 
whkh contains one hundred and ninety 
settlements ; it has a civil and military 
goremor, a king's lieutenant, a major, a 
nrrison of fifty men, an alcalde major for 
me administration of justice, a minister of 
the marine, a port captain, «nd a b<Mird of 
public economy. 

* Public instruction. A school for the 
education of young ladies, and a coll^ege 
for boys. 

' It likewise had a university, which 
was founded in 1572 by the archbishop 
Oatpard de Cervantes ; and which was in- 
chKled with the universities of Catalonia, 
wppresscd by Phibp the Fifth. 

* Edifices, The cathedral church is st 
praent the only building whicli can fix 
attention, nor is it of a style to detain us 
hmg. It is a fine spacious edifice built of 
freestone, one hundred and seventy feet 
lonj, and one hundred and twenty-seven 
vide, and is divided into a bodv and two 
si^s : which are separated by nve arches 
on each side : they are supported by g^at 
pillars of aii enormous size, on each of 
vhich twelve Corinthian columns are clus* 
tered ; the asx hitecture of the vault is 
Gothic. The cross of the church is lar^ 
snd opens well, forming a kind of octagon 
dom^ hut heai^ and without grace ; the 
principal altar is almost entirely formed 
by tlie union of several slabs of very fine 
\»'hite marble in demi-relief, representing 
divers events of the life and death of St. 
Teclc ; the figures being too numerous 
produce confusion, but there are some 
puts in detail very pleasing. The chapels 
are worth iuspection, that of St. Francis 
for two large nictures of him, and that of 
St Cecifia for the tomb of Cervantes Tautil- 
)% cardinal and archbislion of Tarragona ; 
liial of the Conception for its paintings and 



gildings ; that of the Holy Sacrament for 
the tomb of the famous historian Don An- 
tonio Augustin, who was also arehbishop 
of Tarragona, and legate of the Holy See 
in Spain ; that of St. Tecle for its form 
and decorations nil in marble. We go 
firom the church into a great sqtiare clois- 
ter, which has six large arcadws on every 
side, each of which is divided into three 
smaller arches ; the latter are supported 
by Doric columns of white marble ; tlieir 
capitals are ornamented with bass reliefs 
of great delicacy,, representing different 
tilings, such as foliage, branches of trees, 
birds, other animals, figures of infants, >of 
men, and other devices. 

« Promeimdes. There is nothing plea- 
sant in tlie town except iu situation ; in 
other respects it is very gloomy, without 
pleasnvcs, .society, or public amusements ; 
the streets are narrow, short, crooked, 
and frequently hilly ; the houses are ill 
bnlh, with the exception of a small nam- 
ber« which look well enough. There are 
no squares, fountains, wells, or prome- 
nades ; those in which tiicy walk do not 
deserve this name, being onl^- a beaten 
road on one side of it, and a kind of ter- 
race, very short, which looks over the sea ; 
both are without trees, or any other cover. 
Within fifteen yeam a Urge street hu 
been built leading to, the gate of San* 
Carlos : it is very long, broad, straight, 
and contains some fine buildings. 

* Climate. Tarragona has a fine sky, 
and the climate is temperate, but rather 
warm than cold. There are frequently 
violent winds here. Provisions are goodi 
the fruits are deUcious, and the wine ex- 
cellent, but strong. The town had no 
fountain or well water; the inhabitants 
were reduced to drink cistern water, 
which was commonly bad, when the last 
archbisliop built a superb aqueduct, 
which conveys excellent water to tlie 
tovi'n. This a(^ueduct is pai-tly built on 
the ruins of a similar work erected by the 
Romans. 

* We have already spoken of the seve- 
ral sieges which Tarragona formerly sus- 
tained: since then, tins town, revolting 
with the rest of Catalonia against Philip 
IV. was besieged and taken by the troops 
of its sovereign in 1640. Four years afier, 
it was besieged bv the French, who were 
forced to raise the blockade ; at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century it followed 
the Austrian party ; gave itself up in 1705 
to the Archduke, and opened its gates tp 
the English troops, who, after the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, set iire to tlie tow^ 
when they left it. This conflagration de- 
stroyed a part of the buildings and forti^ 
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ftcatioBt. TMs %mt tht perM of tbe to- 
tal deeliite of TufftgoMi t it it mom begin* 
ninif to recover itself. 

* The n^w port, the building: of which 
was begtin leven or eight years ago, and 
which will be one of the finest in the Me« 
cUtenmnean, must necessarily eontribnle 
to the prosperity of Tarragona; it will 
make it an important fortified town, and 
one (^ a profiuble commeree.* Vol. i. 

The above extract is tafficient to 
prove the minute and careful inqui- 
ries which the author directed to 
every subject be has undertakeD to 
elucidate, while taleau of a different 
kind are i^splayed in the specimen 
of his work hereafter exhibited. The 
one satisfies us that every production 
of ancient and modem history has 
been carefully explored; the pro- 
gressive changes which time has in- 
troduced, defined and ilhistrated; all 
local peculiarities and present condi- 
tion and circtmistances of the place 
described, examined with acute at- 
tention, sod represented with great 
ability. When the character of the 
people is delineated, it is impossible 
not to see and acknowledge profound 
and philosophic reflection: we meet 
with no levity or frivolity of remark, 
but a spirit of frankness, candour, uid 
good sense, anxious at the same time 
neither to violate the dignity of truth, 
nor to be subject to the suspicion of 
misrepresentation and prejudice. It 
would have much pleased us to have 
Inserted the whole of M. Laborde's 
observations on the Spanish charac- 
ter, which is certdnly delineated with 
a ma^erly hand ; but we must con- 
tent ourselves with inseirting what he 
says on the Spanish vromen, which is 
thus introduced : 

*The Spaniards are generally rather 
below than above the middle stature. 
They ate taller in the provinoes near the 
ocean and the^Pyrenees^ esp^ially in Cs- 
talonia, Aragon* and Galicut; provinces 
which furnish a well-made, large, and 
well-proportioned race of men, and small- 
er in the two Castiles and Leon. 

^The Spaniards are usoalUr represented 
as lean, dry^ meagre, and of a yeUow and 
swarthy complexion. They are not indeed 
of the gross habit usually observed in the 



inhabHants of the north; but ditir tUa- 
ness is neither exceeslve nor disafi^reesUei 
it is suitable to their stature. Their coia-' 
plexion is swarthy in some proTinoeSt 
those, for instance, of the south ; it is so 
also, but in a less degree, to the GaMiles, 
tiKMtrh a shade br^hter in Kew than in 
Old Castile. It inclines to yellow or oilier 
in the kiiigdom of Murcia, but whhe ikias 
are still vtry common in Spain, espedaiy 
amongst women and children. 

* The general appearance of the Sna- 
niards is usually very good i the shape afr> 
Heate, the head beautifbl, the eotmtensnee 
intellk^t ; their eyes are quick and ani- 
mated, their features regidar, tb^ teeCh 
even. 

^ The Castilians appear delicate, but 
they are strong. The Galidans are large, 
nervous, robust, and able to endure ft- 
tigue. The inhabitsHts of Estramadnra 
are strong, stout, and well-aiade, bat 
more swarthjr than any other Spaniards. 
The Andalusians are hght, slender, and 
perfectly well-proportioned. The Mor- 
oians are gloom j^, indolent, and heavy; 
their oomplesion is pale, and ofWaalaost 
leadicoloured. llie Valencsans are deii- 
oate, slight, and eiTeminate ; but intelli- 
gent, and active in labour. The CatakM 
are nervous, strong, active, inteUiMt, 
ittde&tigable, and above the middfiag 
stature. The Aragonese are tali and 
well-made; as robust, but leas actise 
than the Catahms. The Biscayaas aft 
stronr, vigorous, agile, and gay; their 
complexion is fine, Uieir expression quick, 
animated, laughing, and open; the Bo- 
man historians deacribe them as brave^ 
robust, endowed with oonstaacy and a 
firmness not to be shaken ; fierce in their 
disposition, singular in their customs; al- 
ways armed with daggers, and <ready to 
give then/selves death rather than sufier 
memselves to be subjugated or s^ovemed 
bv force ; roused to opposition by obsta^ 
cies, and patient of labours and fatigue. 
In fact, the Calabrians were the Spanish 
people who longest resisted the arms df 
the Roman republic. 

* The Spanish women here deserve a 
separate article ; compared with the i 
they seem to form a diiferent nation. 

* The females of Spain are naturally 
beautiful, and owe nothing to art. The. 
rreater part are brown ; the few that are 
fair are chiefly to be found in Biscay. 
They are in general well-proportioned* 
with a slender and delicate shape, sm^ 
feet, well-shaped legs, a face of a fine oval, 
black or rich brown hair, a mouth neither 
lar^ nor small, but agreeable, red lips ; 
white and weU^set te^ which they do 
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little eare tbejr take of then. They hafe 
Isfeuid open eyes^ usually Uack or dariL 
hasel, delicate and regular features, a 
peculiar siqipletieasy and a charflung na- 
tsnl giace in tli^ oiotiona, wttk a plea^ 
Mig and €sprcsM?e gesture* Their oou»- 
teaaneea are open, and full of truth and 
JattUigeRee ;. tneir look is ^ntle» anima- 
ted, espresttTe t their smile agreeable ; 
they are naturaBy pale, but tlus palea>sa 
toeras to vaniah under tlie brilliancy and 
^cprcMive histn of their eyes. They are 
iiill of gnMDei* which appear in their 
difaoane» in tbetr looks, their gestures, 
&i all their flMtioos, and ewry thing that 
they do. They have usually a kind of em- 
bannflsed and heedless manner, whkh does 
Bot fiul, however, to seduce, even more, 
pefhaps than wit and talents. Their 
eoQQtenaace b madest, but expressive. 
There is a certain simpliraty in aU tb^ 
do, which sometimes gives them a rustic, 
and sometimes a bold air, but the charm 
of which is inexpressible. As soon as 
th^ get a kittie acquainted with yon, 
andhsire •vtveome their first emhanaai 
nea^ th^ eiqneas themselves with ease t 
their diaeourse is fidl of choice e:g>res- 
sions, at oAce delicate and noble; their 
CQBversation it lively, easy, and pos- 
sesses a natoul gaiety peculiar tothem- 
ssftres. They aeidosi read and write, but 
«he little ihs* tbey read they profit by, and 
^ Aittte that tbey write is correct and 
eoacise. 

• They are of a waifm disposition ; their 
pMsions are violent, and their imagina- 
tion ardent ; but tliey are generous, kind, 
md true, send ca^tde of shicere attachment. 
*With them, as with the women of 
other coimtrics, love is the chief business 
of life {"but with them it is a deep feeling, 
a passion, and not, as in some other parta, 
an effect of self-love, of vanity, of coquet- 
ly, or of the rivalries of society. When 
the Spanish women love, tbey love deeply 
and long ; but they also require a constant 
asaiduitv, and a complete dependence. 
Nsturally reserved and modest, they are 
then jealous and impetuous. They are 
espible of making any sacrifices ; but 
they also exact them, (in these occasions 
theydiacorer all the energy of their cha- 
racter ; and the women of no other na- 
tton can oompare with them in thb point 
The OastiliaQ women excel all the rest in 
kyve. There are many shades of diifer- 
enee in the manner In which tliis passion 
is displayed by the females of diflferent 
provinces. Those of Castile have more 
teademesa and sensibility ; the Biscayans 
see more ard<ntr th« Valendanv and Ck- 



tftlaM man im p t Xutm w i %m Ar ago ncae 
most exacting and imperious j the Anda- 
lusian women most adroit and seducingi 
but the general disposition is nearly the 
aameinaU. 

' There ia a freedom in the manners 
and eonvetaatiim of the Spanish wemen, 
which eauaet thtMU to be judged unfa* 
vourably of by strangers; but on fiir- 
tlier acqiiattttance a man perceives that 
th^ appear to promise more than the^ 
graot, and that thejr do not even permit 
tnose freedoms which most women of 
other countries think there is no harm in 
allowing.* ' A modem traveller who is 
sometimes severe, often hasty in his judg- 
ments, has asticipalsd me in this remark ; 
but he deduces trom it an inference un^ 
yourabie to tlie Spanish women, '* Feel- 
ing (says he) their own weakness, and 
knowing how inflammable they are, they 
are distrustful 6f themselves, and fear 
they should yistd toe easily.** This Is 
supposing them very abandoned, and vesy 
calculating, and they are neither the one 
nor tlie other- This reserve belongs lo 
their tmtions and manners; it sometimes 
proceeds from the embarrassment of 
which we have spoken, and oftener from 
their ideas of love, which forbid them to 
grant their favours by halves, or to em- 
ploy that coquetry so common among ths 
women of other countrieji. 

' If the Spanish ladies are agreeable, if 
they ai^ sometimes well-informed, they 
owe it only to themselves, and in no de- 
gree to their eduoation, which is almost 
totally neglsoted. If their native qusli- 
tiea were polished and unfolded by « 
careful insti*uction« tliev would become 
but too seductive.' Vol. v. p. 265. 

It might have been reiy possible 
to have substituted other extracts 
still more creditable to the original 
author, and e^Uubiting still more sa* 
tisiactory evidence of elaborate re- 
search, combined with circumstan- 
tial detail and elegant observatloB. 
But enough, it should seem, must 
have been done to convince the read- 
er that the translator has introduced 
a work into our langua^ hr above 
the ordmary levd. He is on this ad- 
count etititled to our thanks^ even if 
he had not merited, wliich he cer- 
tainly does, much imd great cohi- 
mondation for the spirit, elegance, 
mnd, we question not, the fidelity df 
his version. We learn that some 
few, but Ycr^ pardonable, liberties, 
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hate bctn ttktti with the ongimil. 
The English ear has not been dis- 
gusted with the fulsome , panegyrics 
ou a Joseph Buonaparte. A chapter 
caraparing the S^^ish ftod French 
languages has been jM6k:imuAy abrid- 
ged ; and a chapter on Naturid His- 



tory hus received some ad<Ktion8 and 
corrections. Some notes also, of ne- 
cessary explanation have been added. 
The Atlas lias the merit of great 
perspicuity and neatness; and the 
whole is a useful and agreeable addi- 
tion to English Literature. 
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1807; and of the author's return to Europe by the way of North America. By 
Baron Albert Yon S&ck, ChamberUin to his Prussian Majesty. 4to. pp. 282. 1/. T#. 
Boards. Kicoi and Son. 18ia 



THE Baron Von Sack has here 
presented the reader with the result 
of observations made in the course of 
an extensive tour, without any pre- 
tensions to extraordinary profundity 
or acuteness, but with great good 
sense, and in a style which does not 
assume the merit t)f polished ele- 
gance, but commands by its simpli- 
city the fiilles; confidence in all the 
author's statements. We think that 
be has laid the English public under 
considerable obligations, for the in- 
telligence which he imparts respect- 
ing a valuable settlement that has not, 
perhaps^ hitherto obtained ail the at- 
tention that is due to it; and we 
ought certainly to thank him for re- 
moving one prejudice, which has 
probably deterred strangers from vi- 
siting Surinam, inasmuch as he has 
exhibited in his own person an exam* 
pie of beneficial effects produced on 
the health, by a residence in the at- 
mosphere of tliat long calumniated 
colony. 

In pursuance of medical advice, the 
Baron left Madeira, where tlie winds 
were occasionally too severe for the 
delicate state of his lungs, and took 
his passage for Surinam in Decem- 
ber 1804. In the course of his voy- 
age he had the misfortune to be cap- 
tured by a French privateer, and was 
carried to Martinico ; whence he af- 
terward procured an opportunity of 



reaching Barbadoes. His refnfenics, 
however, on the situation of these 
two islands need not detain us, be- 
cause he could make only a superfi- 
cial survey of them. He qtiHtect Bai^ 
badoes in April, 1805, and^ after 
more alarms of capture, which were 
happily unfounded, he arrived, to- 
wards the close of that month, in the 
Surinam river, highly pleased with 
the general aspect of this pairt c^ the 
coast of Guiana, and attracted by 
the handsome appearance of the 
principal town in the cok>ny Parama- 
ribo. Here he was no sooner settled 
in a comfortable residence, and intro- 
duced to a circle of acquaintance, 
than he began to make various ex- 
cursions into the neighbouring dis- 
trict, for the purpose of acquiring 
information. He appears to have 
experienced great hospitality and 
kindness wherever he Went; but as 
his tours were desultory, and his 
statements are miscellaneous, (being 
arranged under no regular beads, but 
conveyed in letters to friends in Eu- 
rope, in the order of time in which 
the several objects were presented to 
his notice,) we shall content our- 
selves with selecting a few of the 
particulars which have struck our 
minds most forcibly as entitled to 
attention. 

In bis fir^oumcy to the Commc- 
wyne, the atrfhar inlbrms us that thp 
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species of coUon ool^hratad in tbk 
colony passes genei^ally under the 
denomination oif shrub-cottcm, and 
that each plant produces from half a 
^ pound to a pound annually in the two 
crops. An acre of land is said to con* 
tain about three hundred bushes; a^ 
a labouring negro of the first class 
can manage two acres. It is added, 
however, that the cotton-mills are all 
built according to the first imperfect 
invention ; and the negroes are obli- 
ged to turn the cylinders by the con- 
stant motion of their feet alternately 
on treddlcs, which are attached by 
cords to the cylinders. A model of 
a much more ingenious contrivance, 
received from North America, was 
deemed too complicated in its mecha- 
nism to be even tried : but the Baron 
is clearly of opinion that a very slight 
alteration in the existing machinery, 
aasisted by Uie strong sea-breezes 
wiiich constantly prevail, wouid pro- 
duce a very considerable abridgment 
of human labour, and answer every 
purpose with equal eHicacy. 

M. Von Sack's second excursion 
was to Bhiebergh ; and in sailing up 
Ihc Surinam river, he saw with sur- 
prize an unfinished canal, connecting 
that river with the Saramacca ; a pro- 
ject which we should have supposed 
iinlikely to prosper in a country sp 
well provided with natural means of 
Tvater-carriage, though a difierent 
opinion appears to be entertained in 
this volume. Indeed, its failure 
would be sufficiently explained by the 
strange fancy that has been adopted 
of cutung it in a zigzag direction, in- 
stead of a straight line. — Most of the 
plantations on the river Surinam pro- 
duce cofTee and sugar ; and we ex- 
tract the description here given of the 
former ; 



« Tho Cofiee of Sfirfaism It fuflSered to 
grow in three stems from the root, and 
when one of them does not produce plent^^ 
of berries, it is cut away, and the best 
shoot in appearance nearest the root is al- 
lowed to gr»w in its room. The trees are 
not p«'iniit*d to grow higher than about 
five feet, so that the negroes can very ea^ 
sily pluck the berries, for gathering which 
there are two seasons, the one in May or 
the beginning of Jane, and the other in 
Octob^or the beginnmg of November.* 
I have to observe that 3iey often plt^T 
the berries of unequid ripeness, wh^^ 
must greatly injure the quality of the 
coftce. It is true, when the coffee b ^^ 
washed, the berries which float on the 
water are separated from the others ; but 
they are only those of the worst quality, 
or broken pieces, while the half ripe beans 
remain at the bottom with the best. Now 
in the description m hicK travellers in Ara* 
bia pve of the method of gatherinfi^ cof* 
ft* e there, it is said that the tree is suffered 
to grow to its natural height, and the ber«> 
ries are gathered by shaking- the tree and 
making titem fall on mats placed for tliero. 
By Uiis way the Arabians gather only the 
beans peHTectly ripe at the time, and 
which must g^ve the coffee a more delicate 
Aavour. Happening to mention this cir- 
cumstance to a director, he replied, that 
too mticb time would be lost in gathering^ 
ail the berries fh>m the trees by tliis me- 
tliod, and therefore the further prepara- 
tion of the beans would be too much re- 
tarded. Not being a practiciU planter 
myself, I am not able to judge how far it 
might be done without suffering the in- 
convenience. It is certain that by pluck* 
ing from the trees the negroes cannot pny 
the attention necessary to get the ripo 
ones only, as the berries are sometimes 
quite red on one side and in an unripe 
state on the other. / 

* For all that you may ha^c read of the 
fine appearance of a cofiee plantation, the 
sijrht of it would far surpass your expec- 
tation ; nothing can exceed the beaut\' of 
the walhs planted with coffee trees, from * 
their pyramidical shape, and from their 
glossy dark g^cen leaves shining with 
great brightness, amongst which m^n^; 
hanging the scarlet coloured hemes.' 



• ' A tree will yield each time on an average from one pound to a pound and a half 
of cofiee wllen pulped and p^fectly dried. An acre of land planted with cofftc, 
when favoured by the weather, becomes more profitable than when it is planted with 
S4j^piar canes ; but its crops are always very precarious, as the blossoms and even the 
berries are sometimes damaged by tiie heavy rains, which are much less injurious to 
siiprar-c^anes ; wherefore a planter feels himself best secured in his revenue as soon 
U3 be •» »We to ctrltivaie ftiem bofli.* 
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The merits of the sugar-cane are 
not forgotten : — its vivid green colour, 
reminding the spectator of the fresh- 
ness of spring in Europe^ — its grate- 
ful relish to almost all descriptions of 
animals, — its nutritious and whole- 
some qualities, exemplified in the 
health and plumpness of the negroes 
even during the incessant toil o? the 
harvest^ -—and its salutary power of 
deansing the hlood, to whkh the ex- 
tinction of leprosy among us is ascri- 
bed. The construction of the sugar- 
mills is also praised, and they have 
Ihe advantage of being worked by 
water. The cacao cultivated on the 
banks of the river is said to be of in- 
diffepent quality. 

An occurrence on this joumey* 
which exhibits the frail aad fearful 
^nure by which European superiori- 
ty is maintained in the new worid) 
shall be related in the author's own 
language: ^ 

* We were now to advanced on omt 
journey when the tide turned ; on vhidi 
Mr. 8. told bit rowers that this was quite 
uneipecte<l to him, at he had never been 
here before, nor had he any acquaintance 
where he could stay the night; and as the 
plantation of Blucber^h wat not far off, he 
hoped tliattbey would not be discouraged 
or feel any unwillingness in rowing a skoK 
distance against the stream, and be would 
give them a dance when they arrived at 
Bluebergh. The rovring arainst tide or 
stream never made any dimsrence when 
Capt Stedman was at Surinam; b«t c^ 
late the plantsert, from motives of buraa^ 
nity, have ditcontinued this practice, and 
we should n^ have required it, but have 
been provided with a letter to enable ut 
to procure a habitation for the night, had 
it occurred to Mr. S. that the tide would 
fail us here. Our negroes gave no an- 
svTCT, but their eyebrows were knit, their 
foreheads became very much wrinkled, 
and they looked at each other with very 
expressive countenances. Mr. S. was en- 
l^age^l in conversation with a director Who 
was accompanying us, but 1 coul^A«t 
help observing the negroes, in wliolvnu- 
mour a great alteration bad evidently U« 
ken place. After rowing about ten mi- 
nutes in the most profound silence, they 
began a song, which was not in the Suri- 
nam negro languap^, but in their own na- 
tive African tongue, which of course wat 



understood by none in the btrge bat 
themselves. The tune was harsh and the 
words short, as if they were oppressed by 
the lips. I 16oked attentively towards 
them, with a view of reading hi tlieir 
countenances the meanmg of the song, 
not without some feelings of apprehen- 
sion, as evening was fast approaching^, 
and we were in a part of the country 
where the dwelling houses of the plants* 
tions were very thmly scattered, and tlie 
banks of the river were covered with fo- 
rests, which, though appropriiited to va- 
rious plantations, still remained in aQ 
their native wildnets ; added to which, we 
were at no mat distance from the habiia- 
tions of the Duth«negroes, acircumiUnce 
which appeared peculiarly important to 
me at the moment, when I recollected 
the dreadful scenes that had taken place 
when these negroes first rote upon their 
masters. But their song was soon finish- 
ed, and we shortly af^r arrived at Blue- 
bergh, where Mr. S. kept his word with 
them, and gave them a dance, and they 
became perfectly happy. Since my return 
to Paramaribo, I have been assured that 
the negroes here have obtained, at several 
tioies, inform ati on of the revolt at St. Do- 
mingo from those who have gone as ser- 
vanu with their masters to Europe, where 
they learn all that has passed, and relate 
it again when they return to the colo- 
nies. But it seems the negroes at Suri- 
nam have not bad any such accounts of 
late, for tlie revived name of Hayti, by 
which St Domingo is called at present, it 
Bot known here amongst them.* 

Notwithstanding the concluding 
remark) there appears to be great 
reason for alarm to the white inhabi- 
tants of Surinam, in the indepen- 
dence of certain formidable black 
tribes, passing under the denoinina- 
Uon of Buak'negroeey who look down 
with extreme contempt on their labo- 
rious l>rethren of the plantauons, but 
might very probably foment their oc- 
casicmal jealousies into open rebel- 
lion. The Arrawouke Indians are 
also very odious neighboiuv : but in 
the midst of these extensive plains, 
at the distance of about sixty miles 
from Paramaribo, we are astonished 
to find ourselves suddenly transported 
into the midst of a Jewish socie^ of ] 
considerable numbers, derived from 
Portuguesee Jews, invited to settle by 
the Dutch government; and whO| 
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after having devoted themselves for 
mne years to agriculture, have at 
length adopted those habits of com- 
mt^rcial speculation for which they 
have been at all times distinguished. 
Their principal village is described 
as very populous, and passes under 
tbe name of the Jews' Savannah. 

Like many other persons who have 
resided in the West Indies, and 
spent their time pleasantly at the hos- 
piul)le board of the planters, Bui on 
Von Sack entertains great doubts of 
tke propriety of abolishing the slave* 
trade; and as the act for effecting 
that ^rcat purpose was carried in the 
English parliament during his stay 
in Surinam, he very naturally indul.* 
ges in somexfeficctions on it. His 
arguments are lar from having alter- 
ed any of our welI-kno^vn opinions on 
this important subject, which we do 
not fed it necessary again to discuss 
Oft the present occasion i contenting 
ourselves with observing that the doc- 
trines from which we here dissent, 
are advanced with singular modesty, 
and that they receive in our judgment 
ft short, but if resistible answer, from 
some of the unquestionable facts re- 
Uted in other parts of the volume* 
To the waste of negro-labour in the 
preparation of cotton for manuLcture, 
we have already alluded : it appeal^ 
at p. 102, that the labour of the same 
class of men is equally disregarded ia 
the sowing-cuhivatioa of that prime 
article; and in the same page it is 
broadly admitted not only that cacao 
and hull go are sown in thia toilsome 
and unthrifty manner, but even that 
liie ncgi*oes employed in extracting 
the cok>t]r from the latter plant 
(which must tir^it be reduced to a 
slate of putrefaction) frequently be* 
eame ill, and sometimes die. The 
^ant of cattle and of agricultural 
utensils, is likewise the subject of 
complaint, as producing too severe a 
flereand on the strength of the work-i 
iii|^ Begroes ; and tlie females, during 
the absence of the planters, who cer- 
tainly itppear to establish many good 
general regulations respecting the 
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care of their slaves, often misci^rry, 
either from the little care which they 
take of then selves, or ^/pom their' 
nut /laving' brtn ,sufficitnr/y indulged 
in the arfictt of labour.* (p. 108.) Is 
it not ob\ ioiis that, when the planter's 
interest to encourage the breed of ne- 
groes shall be permanently increased 
by a comp;e[e prohibition of the im- 
portation of fresh slaves from the 
coast of Africa, these various causes 
of tlie destniction of th( ir population 
will, because they muat be removed. 

The favourable report made in this 
voluire, respecting the salubiity of 
the cliu ate of Surinam, has been al- 
ready mentioned by us : but in this 
respect a consideiabie change is said 
to have arisen within the short pe- 
riod of twenty years ; and the olde> 
kihiriiiitams speak of diseases now 
happily forgotten, as havinr, been pre* 
valent within their recollertion; attri- 
buthig this wholesome alteration to 
the admission of free currents of ab, 
occasioned by swamps drained and 
forests cleared away — The year is 
divided into two wet and two dry sea- 
sons. Light and refreshing showers 
begin to fall al>out the middle ot 
June, when the rain descends in tor- 
rents till the end of that month. In 
July its violence is greatly mitiga- 
ted ; and the long dry season/ begins 
in August and lasts till November. 
December and January constitute the 
shoit rainy season; while February 
and March form the short dry period. 
The chan<^e8 in the weather are al- 
ways gradual, the highest degree of 
heat experienced by the autlior hav- 
ing been 91" by Fahrenheit, the low- 
est 75» ; and at that time when the 
heat might naturaJy be expected to 
be most oppressive, the sea-breezes 
produced a constant affusion of cool 
and delighful air from ten in the mora* 
ing till five in the evening. Various 
instances of longevity ai« recited ; 
but the new comer from Eumpe is 
repeatedly cautioned against the dan- 
gerous hospitality of his thoughtless 
and warm-hearted hosts. 

We are cQmpeUecl to take pnly % 
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hrief notice of th^ author's TarioiiB 
and instructive observations in natu- 
ral hifitory. The cameleon of these 
parts, jcommonly called here the 
agammai is considered as having no 
power to assume any other colours 
than the broTvn and the green; by 
Ineans of both which it is enabled to 
ehide pursuit, behig confounded in 
the one case with the bark of trees, 
and in the other with their leaves. 
Its changes are wonderfully rapid, 
and its verdant hue is oiUsn surprt* 
singly vivid. The head sometimes 
Is seen of a dull blue colour. Its ca^ 
pability of abstaining from nourish- 
ment, like other cold-blooded animals 
which lose nothing by perspiration, 
g;ives some foundation to the fMt of 
ks living on air. 

The coimtry surrounding Surinam 
produces two species of the Sloth ; of 
which the three-toed^ or the sheep- 
sloth, so called from the curliness of 
its grey hair, resembUng moss, and 
concealing it among the trees, is the 
most remarkable. The proverbial 
laziness of this loathsome creature is 
bere imputed to its being a nocturnal 
animal, very unwilling to be disturbed 
in the enjoyment of that repose which 
nature prompts it to take in the day- 
time, Baron Von Sack saw one of 
tiiem climb a tree with tolerable nim- 
bleness at the approach of evening 4 
gnd he discovered that the Sloth ru- 
minates^ is possessed of four sto- 
i^achs, and can go without sustenance 
forty days. 

Of the varieties of tlje Monkey 
tribe, some are domesticated in fami- 
lies^ and all have established a certain 
claim to the sympathy and reluctant 
femiliarity of man. When a sports- 
man levelled his musquet at a Qvaf- 
/a, the creature erected itself, and 
cried <* Ho ! ho 1" in a manner so 
nearly in imitation of the human spe- 
cies, that the gunner was instantly 
disarmed. The Baron offered a lafge 
reward to a mulatto hunter, if he 
would procure him a howling 13aboon, 
Of H^tCkr i and the mulatto, in tawr 



merating the difiiculties of his tasl^ 
gravelv observed, '^ when the baboutt 
is sitting and fi^eacMng before the 
others, I would not shoot him,* 
Some of the monkies called Sapajoui 
make as much Use of their prehai- 
sile tails, as an elephant does of hk 
proboscis; and one particular spe- 
cies, the Keesee-keesee, is a great 
favourite with the ladies of Parama- 
ribo, who are accused of a strange 
practice, in carrying occasionally « 
Uzard in their bosom for the sake of 
coolness. These animals are very n\j- 
meit>us ; one sort* called the Cayman^ 
grows to the length of five feet, and 
is honoured by the title of Crocodiiei 
and the Egumma is esteemed the 
most delicious animal-food that is pro- 
dnced in the colony. 

In June 1807, the author quitted 
Surinam for the United States, where 
he visited most of the principal citiea. 
That of Washington does not appear 
to have made a progress proportioned 
to the advantages of its situation : but 
we imagine that the cause here as- 
signed tor its backward state of im- 
provement, viz. that speculators had 
raised the price of the j^ound to a 
ruinous extent, cannot long continue 
to operate. The navy-yard and the 
store-houses are said to be the most 
forward buildings in the city ; the si- 
tuations of the capitol and the Presi- 
dent's house, though inconifettietitfy 
distant from each other, are descri- 
bed as very fine, and commanding 
noble prospects; they are built of 
hewn stone, but their architecture 
does not rec^ve a very decided eulo- 
gy. Hackney-coaches are establish- 
ed in this town, but subject to a cu- 
rious regulation, by which they ad- 
mit as many persons as they have 
seats, like stage-coaches; and -the 
passengers are driven to their several 
noints of destination, according to 
Ihe orckr of time in which their pla» 
ces were secured. 

•When at Washington, the travel- 
ler could not refrain from visitiDg the 
residence of that illustrious man tb 
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whom that dty is indebted for its 
Qunb, and the republic for its «xist^ 



. • Mount Vernon is in a most beautiful 
Situation on the river Potomac, which is 
hete esteemed nearly two miles wide, and 
the mottntain is considered about two 
bandred yards above the level of the river^ 
which g-ivcs it a very extensive view. Tlie 
boqse of the laie General Washington is of 
wood, two 8t6nes high, with a lofty por- 
Oco, shading both stories, and supported 
hy eiglit plUars ; tf wing of 6ne stoiy high 
is attacbed to each side c£ the hmise. la 
froitt.ia a pariL laid out in the modem Eu« 
ropean style. The present possessor of 
Mount Vernon^ Bushrod Washington, 
f so. nephew to the late General, was on 
a insit ift the neighbourhood ; but the 
fsffdener showed me the interior parts of 
the hoMStt. It ooosistaef one large apart-' 
ment. and some smaller adjacent; the 
furniture has been changed since the deatb 
of tiie General, but tliere are two objects 
left in the place where they had originally 
been deftosited, and afford hx)m enough 
&rmacb c(mtem]>ladoa ; the first is the 
poitrait of Louis XVI, sent by himself to 
<ieiieral Washington ; and the second is 
the key of the Bastile, sent by the National 
Convention to him when he was President. 

* All I could learn from the old servant 
of the General confirmed that 6eorge 
Washington mostly preGured a private 
liie, and only accepted a public place at- 
the great soUcitation of hU countrymen. 

• I went to visit his remains in the place 
of interment ; the cofHn stands in a vault 
btnH of brick, and in the most simple 
style, but it is expected that when the spi* 
rit of parties shall have more evaporated; 
the nation will uuanimouslj^ vote him tu 
suitable monument as a testimony of pub- 
lic gratitude.' 

Oo bis return to Pfatladdpbia) the 
Baron yfBS tempted to inspect the 
gaol, to which he pays the tribute of 
his apfdauae. From the extraordina- 
ry fauct that some of the convicts in 
the solitary cells were infected with 
tiie fellow ficver> he is led to infer, 
that this ^seaae must in all probabi- 
fitjr derive ks origin from some per^ 
nanent cause ; and he believes that 
causey both at Philadelphia and New 
York, to be the imperfect drainage of 
the swamps. Many of his remarks 
€D that fetal pestilence are deserving 
of attentq?!!. 



The expense of travelling in Ame* 
rica, as exemplified in a very striking 
instance, is lamented by the author 
with a narvetS,^ of which yve could 
produce other specimens: 

• Travellin^^ is here very expensive ; in 
the hotels they charge for the day of arri- 
val as a fVitl day, tliough the passenger 
comes r&y laie, and atoo at the de|Mr*' 
txire they -charge the same, though you 
set off ever so early ; therefore in spend- 
ing two days in a place, the bill is lo be 
paid for four days ; and as here are always 
at breakfast besides tea and coffee, meat 
and other aobd dishes ; and as the supper 
abo- cooaists ta different dishes, the bill^ 
by this means, becomes very eonsidera« 
ble ; and though, in consideration of my 
healtli, I never partook of this sort of 
breakfast and supper, they charged me 
not only fbr them, but made me also pay 
for the milk and fVoit which I had instead 
of them. Though paying for the room 
a whole day, when we do not stay so 
long, is not to be objected to, yet it is 
certainly an imposition to pay for dinners 
and suppers wnich must be paid for again 
on the road. Bat being angry, and dis- 
puting with many landlords is worse stil^ 
and Uiere^»re it is batter to submit to 
their demands.* 

The reader will not wonder that 
these accumulated demands exhat3at« 
ed the purse and tried the credit of 
the Barbn ; who however encoimter- 
ed and overcame all his difficulties 
with the same spirit of philosophy 
aiul good humour.— -We fancied our- 
adves on the eve of parting company 
with him, and that nothing remained 
for us btit toannoimce his safe arrival 
to Europe, when our leisurely peru* 
sal of the few remaining pages recei- 
ved a sudden shock from a very stri- 
king and even poetical picture, though 
not in a perfectly correct taste, of an 
alarming storm, which threatened the 
packet from New York to Lisbon; 

* One day the weatlier became particu- 
larly severe, though when tlie sun rose 
the sky had its usual lapis lazuli colour ; 
but some heavy clouds appeared in the 
MMth-west which gradually increased, and 
spreading over the horizon, involved the 
rays of die sun, which now appeared 
through the mist as an enormous red 
glowing fire-ball; the mournful tune of 
the tempest was heard in the rigging; t^ 
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ocetn chtni^ed h» eolout to a 6t^ mar- 
He jf rey ; the wavca were risinf^ in differ- 
ent forms lis so many sepulchres, and the 

siren j^h with wliicli they dashed against 
tlie vesHcl mtule Uiem appear like solid 
rt'cks; by the increase of the Imrricane 
they assumed the sliape «f mauntains, on 
which the foam appeared like tlie snowy 
tops of the Alps : the ship was shakien 
tiiiough all Iter parts ; and by the combat 
of th<M wo powerful Qiemeiits, our neutral 
babiialion was almost dashed to pieces.' 



We rejoice to be able to coiuatidc 
o«r review by statinj^ that the author 
escaped from all his perils, and wt» 
safely landed at Lisbon in tlie month 
of November. His work will be to 
many readers very acceptable, and 
not the le«s on accotmt of some 
handsome engravings by which it is 
illustrated. 



ynoM THE LiTSVAar ta,vorama. 

Eeise um die Welt, &c. Voyage round the World, in the Years 1803, 1804, 1805, and 
1806, by order of his Majesty Alexander I. by the vessels the Nadesdha and Neva, 
commanded by A. J. Krusenstem, Captain in the Imperial Nary. Vol. I. U^rgt 
Qto. Petersburg. From the Printing-Office of the Imperial Academy. 1810. 



TWO editions of this work are 
piublishin? at the same time : one in 
the Russian language, the other in 
the German. Each will make three 
volumes, in quarto, with about a hun- 
dred plates, and accompanying maps 
and charts. 

Our readers may see in our Lite- 
rary Register, under the head of Fo- 
reign Articles, further particulars of 
the - peculiar circumstances which 
have excited, to an uncommonly high 
degree, the public curiosity on the 
Continent, towards the narrative of 
the Russian Captam Krusenstern's 
Voyage round the World, the first 
volumi of which has hitherto been 
only firivately published, in the Ger- 
man language. As the author has 
sent a few copies to crowned heads, 
and eminent persons, the longings of 
those literati who have had no oppor- 
tunity of perusing it, and of the pub- 
lic at large, to whom it is mentioned 
with address, confidentially, induce 
them to consider this work, as of the 
first importance ; according to the 
proverb, omne ignoto pro magnijico. 
That to which the Continent attaches 
tbe greatest interest nuiy not prove 



equally extraordinaiT to our cotmtry- 
men when it shall be familiarized 
among them : however, we conceive 
that in extending a knowledge of the 
contents of a part^of it, on the autho- 
rity of a foreign communication, we 
contribute to gratify the curiosity (as 
we consult the information) of ttit 
British public. We regret the im- 
perfection of this article — but in the 
present state of intercourse with the 
Continent, what can we do \ 

It is well known that Captain Kni- 
senstem sailed from the Baltic^ was 
assisted in England, reached Canton 
and Nangasaki, where the chief pur- 
pose of his voyage failed. He after- 
wards sailed for Kamtschatka ; in- 
spected the establishments for the 
fur trade, and returned home to Pe- 
tersburg in safety.* The motives 
for this voyage, are stated in the sub- 
sequent article. 

The difficulties which cannot but 
attend a naval power that is half tlie 
year frozen up, in every port, as the 
Baltic is, and whose vessels must pass 
by a very narrow outlet into the 
Ocean, are most circumstantially 
conspicuous in Russia. The attempt 



• Compare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 167, SOT, 329, in which an epitome of the vovi^ee 
iauHtrttd. VUI. p. 749. ^ 
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t^ferm » commiinkatioD by sea with 
her distant coiooies is nioat hazard- 
ous, and liable to interruption from 
a tlKHisand different causes. Among 
these the superiority of the British 
power OR the Ocean, and the neces- 
sity of saKcitmg permission from this 
power, cannot bnt strike the most 
heedless observer. Thus >tc find, 
that the obstacles to the maritime 
greatness of Russia are formidable, as 
well naturally as politically. 

We must also call the uMentltni of 
the public to the fact, that the Russian 
navy did not possess a vessel proper 
for the purposes of a voyac^ expect- 
ed to be of long duration, and extend- 
ing through a diver»tyof climates. 
Britain fomisbcd ships : we believe 
too, that Britain fui^nished exfterivticr^ 
and infornmtion. Unquestionably, the 
way had been explored by Cooke, by 
Vancouver, and by other British wor- 
thies. This first voyage of the Rus- 
sians will probably be the last. It 
has answered no important state pur- 
pose, that is known : — and indeed, a 
nation which in so Ion ;^ a course must 
put into the ports of strangers, on all 
occasions (having no settlement of 
Its own in the passage, out or home) 
k^bours under numerous disadvan- 
tages, and inciirs much extra, if not 
excessive expense. It is at the mercy 
of agents and foreigners^ over whom 
it has no controul. The disappoint- 
ment of Captain K. in that part of 
the present voj'age^ which we now 
offer, justifies tiiose navigators who 
have taken a cBffe rent course in search 
of supplies and stores for sea provi- 
sion. But) as a recommendation to 
general readers, the work introduces 
a race of men little known before ; 
and adds to their knowledge of the 
history of cfur species. We see the 
rudiments of polity, but in a savage 
state : a king, to whom little obedi- 
ence is paid t societies, formed on the 
principle of seclusion ; but certainly 
capable of emulation and rivulship : 
the female sex, remitted to their so- 
litary meal, and encircled by a prohi- 
h^Uofi from the most nutritious food : 



together with an explicit acknow* 
ledgment of canniljalism, practised' 
witho\tt remorse, and merely for t!ie 
ptirpose of gratifying a preposterous 
appetite. Proofs of this practice have 
lately multiplied upon us so rapidly, 
that we restrain those observations to 
which this inhuman custom naturally 
■gives occasion. -It is enough that we 
merely hint at them. Our knowlcdj^e 
of the number of Europeans now 
scattere'J throughout the islands of 
the South Sea, is increased by the 
incidents mentioned by Captain K.— 
this may hereafter be found to have 
had an influence in producing varia* 
Horn in the manners of the islanders ; 
and therefore we are pleased thsjt the 
records of such instances which are 
Jikely to reach posterity, are unex* 
ceptionable. 

After these introductory remarks 
we proceed to the comimmication it- 
self. 

The first volume contains that part 
of the narration whi 'h includes from 
the beginning of the voyage to the ar- 
rival at Nan ,^aski : comprizing about 
two years, from August 1803 to Au- 
gust 1805. 

The principal design of the under- 
taking, was to establish a communi- 
cation between the Eastern aiul West- 
em provinces of the widely spreading 
empire of Russia, by means of the 
Ocean. This communication was 
the more desirable, as it would facili- 
tate a valuable commerce in the furs, 
and other productions of the Aleutian 
and Kurile islands, with China and 
Japan. This was not the first expe- 
dition of the kind that had been pro- 
jected by the Court of Russia. Such 
an imercourse must have been long 
wished for; and the discoveries 6f 
the immortal Cooke had contnUited 
greatly to facilitate it. In 178^, a 
similar undertaking, to be committid- 
ed by Captain Mulofsky, was inter- 
rupted by the death of that officer, 
who was killed in a naval engage- 
ment against the Swedes. 

That commerce in furs, which ex- 
cited RuBsiau emulation^ had been 
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iinee 1785 iu possession of an Ame- 
>igim*campanyt4faccMtA by ftRiWHiig 
isedw m!m^ Scihelikoff* The prio* 
Qipal cstabUshm.ent of this ^ompuiy 
vas in the island of Kodjakv a CAntral 
point between the AkutiaD islaodsy 
K«nit8chatka« and America : the seat 
of the administvati^m wm at idMiisky 
a city OB the ContinenC of Asiai be* 
kmging to Russia, which by its sttua^ 
tion was fav;ourab)e to the commum** 
cation between the Eastern districts 
of Uusctia in Asia^ and the Western 
districts of the same em^i^in £u* 

This company though public by 
association, had never been formally 
sanctiooed under the Russian govern- 
neat ; and the multiplied comphdnta 
which were made at court, on the 
subject of the tyrannical and vexatf<^ 
cms conduct of the society and its 
agents towards the islanders, had so 
fiu* alienated the opinion of the em-- 
pecor Paul, that he was on the point 
«£ dissolving the company. M. de 
UesanoflT, who had an interest in the 
•concerns of the compaaiy, succeeded 
Jit length in averting the storm which 
thi^atened it. He even pre<vailed on 
the emperor to acknowledge this 
company, and to confirm it, with the 
possession of sundry privileges. 1. his 
sanction (obtained in 1799) gave 
greater cousistence to the associa- 
tioD ; and it was^ lastlyt consohdated 
by the emperor Alexander, who took 
an active interest in its coacems* 
His example was followed by part of 
thie Russian nobility. 

But notwithsUindin^ this powerful 
patronage, there remained a diiiiculty 
of no small importance ; and that was, 
by what means to supply and pron^ 
^ioB tiieae remote colonies. Situated 
ID a country absolutely baiTen, arti^ 
cloi of all kindS) tliough of indispen- 
sable necessicy, were obtained by great 
labour and expense from Western 
Rwssia. They were, unavoidably, 
Ibrwaitled by land carnage : the con- 
veyance of them requiied more than 
4/)00 horses ; and the cost was so 
h^yy that by the time they had ai*« 



rived at Ochotzk, the price of tt^ 
mefchamfizea of iXi sorts, was coasts 
dcrahiy enh a n ced. Add to this, that 
it was requisite lo reduce the sise 
and weight of the articles, to meet 
the powers of the animals that wer» 
te carry tfaem,-*that many of the 
most indispensable objects, such as 
tt)chocs» cablesi and other hcwvy 
gpoedsy could not be transported, ex- 
oeptin pieces^ insomtich that a cahle 
was cut mto iengiAsfOf six or eight 
firtfaonia, which were afterwards re^ 
Ufiited, when arrived at the place 
of their desdnation 9 sAchors alaof 
wiere conveyed in a state of 8eps^*adoD 
part £*om part. 

After this imaaoNlous eicpeditiotr 
was accomplished, the ignorance and 
awkwardness of the sailors and navi-^ 
gatora, to whom the management of 
the vessels employed on these stormy 
seas was entrusted, not seldom ren^ 
dered the whole previeius labour use* 
less: the ordinary rate of loss wsa 
one in three, yearly i nor could 
it be altogether corrected, even by 
the greatest attention and diligence. 

All these diiBcukies, and othem 
inseparably connected with establish* 
ments so circum^ancedi could be rer 
moved by no other mean than that of 
a direct intercourse by sea, between 
Russia in FArrope, and these colonies ;* 
this impHed the passage of vessels 
from the Baltic sea, round Cape Horn, 
or the Caper of Good Hope, to Kamt^^ 
schatkaand the western coast of Anie* 
rica. 

These oonsiderations combined, In-* 
duced the author in 1797 to en^ark 
in an English ship of war for the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and from thence for 
India and China, in order that he 
might obtain experience in the dan*- 
gercus navigatkm of the seas which 
surround tlie coast of China, and 
might become acquainted with the 
traffic they su])ported. 

During his stay at Canton in \79B 
a»d 1799, he witnessed the arrival of 
a small vessel of not more than a bun* 
dred tons burden, under an English 
captaiui from the north-west coc^ of 
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lAmenca. The lading of this vetim^ 
GOfisitdDg in fors, was sold aknost 
ifiMantlyY for the sum of 60,000 piaa- 
tfet. This circumstance engaged 
the ttttsndcm of M. Kntsennem, ^lO 
veil knew the ini|K>ttaBCe of thl^ 
trade to his coantry« and the advan* 
tagea to be ratlooally expected from 
It, in case it wcare conducted bf sea 
ieom Russia to Canton ; instead of 
beiag obliged to take the route over 
iandf with all its hazards, ^li^nlties, 
aad expenses from Qcl»nsk to Ki-^ 
achta : an isamertte length of way ! 

At bis t*etum home from China, he 
employed his time and talents in the 
prq>aratioa of a meovoir on the ad* 
vantages which the Russian empire^ 
and especially the Russian marine^ 
i&igbtfind in this extensir&navi^sH 
tion ; including the fortnaUon of skiU 
^ oiflieers lor the itnpeiial service. 
This memoiri which was delivered to 
tht Minister of the Marine, remained 
without efiect, till the accession to the 
throne of the Emperor Alexanden 
At that time» the ChaneeUor of the 
Empire, M. de RomanzpfiP, and the 
Alinister of the Marine^ M. de Mord« 
winoflT, interested themselves in the 
ftirthers^K^ of this scheme, with so 
much zeal and activity, that the exe« 
Ctttion of it was resolved on ; and the 
command of the expedition was given 
to ]VL Krusenstem, in the month of 
July, 1802. He received his com^ 
xmssion August 7, as commander of 
/vtro vessels destined to the north-west 
coast of America, to sail in the course 
of that year. 

There was not, however, in the 
Rtissian navy, a single vessel proper 
for the pei*formauce of a voyage of 
thifi extent. Recourse was, therefore 
had to England, in which country tSvo 
sjiips were bought for the sum of 
17,000/. which were named the Na* 
desdha [Hope] and the Neva. 

Russtikis no less interested^in esta- 
bUsbing commercial connections with 
Ji^Min, than with China. The Em- 
press Catherine had sent an embassy 
to Japan in 1792, which was so far 
"Well received a^ to obtain permtssian 



to send a Russian vessel yearly to the 
portof ./\^yi^«a/(i^. Nevertheless the 
Emperor of Japan had manifested hia 
dissatisfaction that the Empress Ca- 
therine had not written to him imm«<- 
^ately from herself, hut had content^ 
ed herself with communicating hei< 
sentiments by the intervention of the 
governor of Siberia. A second em- 
bassy was, therefore, resolved upon ; 
and it was determined to conduct It 
with suitable magnificence, in hope 
of obtaining still more ftivourable coo- 
cessions. M. de Rezanoff was named* 
ambassador extraordinary to the env- 
peror of Japan. 

To render this voyage at the same 
time profitable to science, a complete 
set of instruments was embarked, as 
well those empfeycd in experimental 
philosophy, as those used in astrono* 
mical observations. On the proposi- 
tion of M. Zach, whose opinion was 
requested on the occasion, Dr. Homer 
was named astronomer ; and Messrs- 
Tdcsius and Langsdorfi naturalists td 
this expedition. 

The two vessels, one commanded 
by M. Krusenstern, the other by M^ 
Lirianskoy, quitted Cronstadl in Au- 
gust, and visiting Falmouth in their 
way, commenced their voyage on the 
ocean, October 5, 1803. 

Under the equator the vessels eXr 
perienced calms, squalls, and exces- 
sive rains. The thermometer was 
constantly at 20 <> Reaumur: never- 
theless, the ship's company, compo- 
sed of Russians, was healthy. After 
doubling Cape Horn the vessels were 
separated, but they rejoined at the 
rendezvous; which was the port of 
Anna Maria, in the island of Nuka* 
wiha ^ one of the group known to the 
Americans under the name of Wash- 
ington's Islands. In this island M. 
Krusenstem found an Englishman 
nsmed Robert^^ who had lived on it 
seven years, and who served him aS' 
an interpreter in his dealings with 
the natives. This Englishman had 
belonged to a vessel the crew of which 
mutinied against iheir ra]n:iin. Rot, 
berts refused to join the msurgens% 
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and therefore was set ashore on the 
island of Santa (Christiana. He re- 
mained there two years, when he 
found an opportunity to cjuit it for the 
island of Nukawiha, whert> he mar- 
ried a kinswoman of the chief. In 
the same island Captain Krusenstern 
also found a Frenchman : these two 
Europears mutually hattd each other ; 
ftor could all this oRjcer's efforts to 
reconcile them produce the desired 
eflect. 

Washington Islands, on which the 
author bestows a whole chapter, are 
composed of eight islands, situated 
north-west of the Mendoza islands* 
They are called Md-awi/ia^ Uahuga^ 
Vafiour Renoiuiion^ MaUuaity^ Hiuu^ 
and Fattuuhu, "I'he island of Reso- 
lution is composed of, tv^o small is- 
lands, both desart. 

Nukawiha is the largest of the 
§roup : it has three good ports ; be- 
sides this, only Uahuga and Uapoa 
are inhabited. They contain no cat- 
tle ; and M. Krusenstern advises na- 
vigators who take the route of Cape 
iiorn, to prefer making the Society 
Isles direct, where aninuU provisions 
may be obtained. The climate is ex- 
tremely suitry ; and while the Rus- 
sians staid there the temperature was 
never under !23^ to 25^ Reaumur. 
The inhabitants are large, robust, and 
Avell made ; and no traces of syphilitic 
maladies, or of the small-pox were 
discovered. They tattoo their bo- 
dies. All their dress consists in a 
gii-dle of cloth, made of the bark of 
the mulberry tree. They wear ear- 
rings and other ornaments, made of 
swine's teeth, or of red beans. Many 
are entirely naked : and even the wo- 
men laid aside their clothing as soon as 
they had arrived on the ships' decks. 

Their houses are constructed of 
the bamboo cane, and of the trunk of 
a tree which they call Fan, The 
chiefs of the nation have in* the vie i- 
nity of tlieir habitations, a kind of 
public hall, wherein they assembie, 
with their society. These sociema 
are distinguished by the pattern of 
tattooing proper to each. The king's 



Bociety^ for instance, to which Ro' 
berts belonged, consisted of twenty- 
six persons; and the distinguishing 
mark which they bore, was a square, 
six inches long and four inches wide, 
on the breast. The society to wjiich 
Josffih de Cabria^ the Frenchman, bC" 
fonged, was known by a iM>und spot 
over the eyes. 

Their too<l consists principally of 
fish, yams, bread fi-uit, taro, bananasi 
and sugar canes. They eat the fiah 
raw, after having soaked it in salt wa* 
ter. The women arc never admitled 
to these repasts. - 

Natute has bestowed on these is- 
lands almost ail articles of the first 
necessity ^ agriculture and industry 
have made little pi*ogress among their 
peopk. The men abandon them* 
selves to idleness, while the womca 
are entirely occupied yilli domestic 
matters, and personal decoratioti. 
There is no appearance of the ex- 
istence ^of any form of government 
among them, and the oixlers which 
emanate from the King are but fea> 
biy attended to. In time of war, the 
strongest and the most courageous^ 
seizes the chief command. Mui'der 
b punished by the kindred of the de- 
ceased according to the lex tuHoni^* 
Adultery is considered as a cnme only 
In the royal family. 

These people are acknowledged 
mai>-cuteis, and often make war 
against their fellows, solely for the 
pnrpose of feasting on human flesh. 
These warlike expeditions ai'e usually 
nothing more than ambuscades fofr 
the purpose of surprising and killing 
their neighbours. The Frenchman* 
Joseph de Cabris, boasted highly of 
his dexterity in this species of insi- 
dious warfare : nevertheless his anta- 
gonist Robeits, the Englishman, did 
hi^n the justice to assure the Russi- 
ans, that he did not eat his prisoners, 
himseli^; but that he bartered them 
to the nauves for pigs and hogs« 

ilere wc must of necessity cluse 
our account of this part of the voy- 
age : but we trust, speedily to resting 
tiki subject. 
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MORE than two years hare now 
passed since we took an opportunity 
of expressing our sentiments (Vol. 
Iriii. March, 1809,) on the subject of 
the independence of Spanish Ameri- 
ca. The minds of the majority of 
the Datives of that vast region have, 
for a long time, been influenced by a 
stroog disposition to follow the exam- 
pkt of their brethren of the north, and 
withdraw from the gripe of Euro- 
pean monopoly : but the remeni- 
bnmce of unsuccessful efforts at in- 
nrrection, the presence of a military 
iJDrce, and the connection of the puh- 
lic functionaries with Did Spain, were 
sufiicient to hold in check, till of late, 
an unwarlike and divided population ; 
and it was not till the almost complete 
occupancy of Spain by the French, 
and the retreat of the Spanish regen- 
cy within the walls of Cadiz, presented 
to the colonists the appearance of the 
extinction of that government which 
&ad so long controled them, that the 
4iestgns which they had secretly fos- 
tered were avowed, and put in a train 
of executiMi. The name of France 
and of Buonaparte being detested in 
tfieae Trans-atlantic regions, it could 
not be doubted, after the declension 
of the Spanish influence, that a resort 
to independence would be the only 
ahemative of the colonists ; and if we 
pay attention to the dates of the vari- 
ous insurrectional movements which 
have for some time taken place in 
Spanish America, we shall observe 
that they became bolder and jnore 
general in^ proportion as the prepon- 
derance of the French in Spain grew 
more decided. Of late, they appear 
to extend themselves in all directions ; 
and though they may be resisted for 
a season by the military and the ma- 
gistrates, the chancer are all in favour 
of an ultimate separation from the 
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mother-country. Independence is so 
flattering a prize, and so strongly in- 
terests every indivhiual who can be- 
come a partner in its possession, that 
the spirit, once roused, is not likely 
to be Anally subdued, without the use 
of stronger means of coercion than, 
according to appearances, will be cm- 
ployed against it 

Under these circumstances, we 
have to notice the publication of a 
series of papers by J. M. Antepara, a 
native of South America; who in- 
forms us, in his preface, that having 
lately arrived in England, and obtain- 
ed the acquaintance of General Mi- 
randa, he was intrusted by that ofiicer 
with the perusal of various docu- 
ments relating to the emancipation of 
Spanish America. Many of these, he 
adds, appeared to him of such impor- 
tance as to call for general circulation ; 
and he accordingly became the editor 
of the present work, which consists of 
a series of documents relative to the 
various plans that have been proposed 
in England, France, and America, for 
securing independence to the western 
hemisphere. The volume begins 
whh a reprint of an essay on the suh- 
ject, which appeared in one of our 
literary journals above two yeai^ ago ; 
and the papers which succeed may 
be classed under the following heads : 

1. Documents relative to Miranda, 

previously to 1792. 

2. Documents relative to Miranda, 

when in the military service 
of France. 

3. Documents relative to the Car 

raccas expedition in 1806. 

4. DAuments relative to the poli- 

tical conduct of Miranda, ge- 
nerally. 

5. Miranda's correspondence with 

the colonies since the invasion 
of Spain by Buonaparte. 
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The object of M. Antepara's pub- 
lication appears to be, to enable bis 
countrymen to form a clear o^Hnion 
of the character and proceedings of 
the man who bus so long shown him- 
self the indefati^>able advocate of their 
independence. We learn from these 
papers that Miranda? after having 
served several years in the Spanish 
army* and attained^the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel) left the Havannah in 
1783 to pruceed on his travels, begin- 
ning with the United States. Two 
years afterward, we find him sending 
in his resignation to the Spanish Mi- 
nister, Count Florida Blanca, and 
8<:tting out on an European tour ; in 
the course of which he traversed suc- 
cessively, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
While he was in Greece, Athens 
tvas his chief residence ; and when, 
after having left that classic abode, 
he took up his quarters for a season 
in Russia, Catherine, with her accus- 
tomed anxiety to communicate to her 
subjects the instruction which fo- 
reigners were capable of affording, 
invited him to enter into her service : 
but his eagerness to contribute to the 
emancipation of Spanish America 
prevailed over every other considera- 
tion. Even at this early period of 
his career, the jealousy of the Spa- 
nish government was excited, as ap- 
pears from the following letter from 
his travelling companion, Colonel 
Smitl), of the American service : 

« London^ March 26M, 1788. 
* My Dear Frieml, 
• As 1 have ik) account from you, of 
- your havini? received the letter 1 wrote 
you from Paris, in November, 1785, potte 
restante at Home, Naples, and Genoa, I 
must conclxide they miscarried, and of 
course you as yet remain uninformed how 
exeeedinf;ly prudent it was in you not to 
have visited Paris with me at that time ; 
mdced, 1 am perfectly convinced, if you 
had been with me, 1 should btire been a 
painful witness to your distres* nd abso- 
lute imprisonment m the Baslile ; and now 
it becomes me to explain the grounds 
upon which this decided opinion was 
forukcd. — After we paried at Vienna, on 
the 20th of October, ir«5, 1 travcUed with 



the greatest expedition^ and was so fortu- 
nate as to fall ill with a French offi':er an'd 
his servant, travelling in a Turkish dress 
from Constantinople to Paris, express. As 
our objects were similar, viz. to g^ to 
Paris witli all possible despatch, I invited 
the officer to take a soat with me, and per- 
mit my servant to travel with his, which 
he readily consented to ; we moved with 
great diligence and expedition day and 
night, and arrived at Paris between 5 and 
6 o'clock in the morning of Sunday, the 6tlL 
of N9vembfr; we parted at the Barrier 
Gate, and 1 ordered my postillion to drive 
to tJie Hotel of Louis XVI, rue Richelieu* 
On my arriving, and asking the master of 
the house if 1 could be accommodated 
with apartments, he answered in the affir- 
mative, but politely begged my name ; oa 
giving it, his couoteiiance brightened, and 
bowing, he said he had expected the ho- 
nour of seeing me ten days or a fortnight 
past, hoped I had an agreeable joumev, 
and if I woidd do him the honour of fol- 
lowing him, he would do himself the ho- 
nour of showing me ay apartments. The 
prescience of the man, and his superabiio- 
dant civility, you will doubtless conclude 
excited my curiosity, and induced me, af- 
ter I had seen my apartments, to mquire 
how he came to know it was my intention 
to visit Paris, and isarticularly to put np 
at bis house ; he answered me, that LAea- 

tenant- general had informed hisp 

of it, and since called twice, to know whe- 
ther I had arrived ; and being very anxi- 
ous to show me every civility in his power, 
had reciuested to be informed the moment 
of my arrival, which, with my permission* 
he would instantly do. I gave the pernaiB- 
sion solicited, but was much perplexed to 
know who this Lieutenant-general was, 
that bad conceived 8iich an affection for 
me. You will doubtless be solicitous to 
know how this man in Paris knew that 1 
was travelling through Europe, and pro- 
posed visiting Paris in my way to London^ 
Aod intended to take lodgings, during my 
stay, at the hotel of Louis XVI, rue Iliche- 
heu. It astonished me at the time, as 
much as the detail of it now can surprise 
you. I had never communicated it to an j 
one, I had not even told you of it, ibr it 
was a matter of very little consequence ; 
but on taking a reti'ospective view of what 
had passed, and referring to my memo- 
randum book, 1 found, that one day at 
dinner witli the Marquis de la Fayette, mt 
Poti^dam, in Prussia, when several French 
oflRccrs were at table, attended each by 
their respective servants, the Marquis r^ 
commended, when 1 came to Paris, that I 
should lodge at this hotel. Out of coip- 
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pliment to him» I took out my pocket book 
at tablc^ and noted the name of ttie hotel 
i and street, and never more thouj^t on th« 
subject, until the postillion, on entering 
I Paris, asked me where lie should drive. I 
I llien directed him to the place above- 
mentioned. From hence I conclude, the 
only way my intention could have been 
known, roust have been by a commanica* 
tion from some one of those servants at- 
tending- at the Marquis's tabic, to this 
particular friend of mine, the Lieutenant- 
general, or at his office ; for I have since 
discovered, that French travelling ser- 
vants keep more accurate journals than 
some of their masters, and are in the ha- 
bit of repon jng on their return (to the po>. 
lice) whatever they may suppose will in- 
gratiate themselves with its officers, or 
yield til em a few livres in return. 

• After getting my breakfast and drea- 
^ng myself, I waited on Mr. Jefferson, 
our minister at Paris, and in the course of 
conversation related the singular circum- 
stance that had occurred on my arrival, 
«nd mentioned the name of the (General 
(which I do not now recollect) who had 
been thus polite ; and asked hira if ht re- 
eollected any one of that name who had 
served in America, for I could conceive of 
no other circumstance that could have 
made me known to ft French General. 

* Mr. Jefferson, laughing much, told me 
it was the Lietiienont-general of the police, 
»nd hoped he did not intend further to 
display bis partiality for me, by accommo- 

i dating me with apartments in his palace, 
' the Bastile. This tended further to excite 
my curiosity, ra\her than alarm my fears. 
But to proceed further with this curious 
detail— on my return to my lodgings in 
tlie evening, my servant Louis told me a 
gentleman hud called and made inquiries 
after my health, and the health of the gen- 
tleman who travelled with me, and asked 
whetlier we lodged together. Louis, wip- 
posing !»e inquired after the Turkish offi- 
cer who came with me to Paris, answered 
in the negative, and told him we had part- 
ed at the Barrier Gate, and that he did not 
know where he lodged. He was then 
aiked, whether it was the same gentleman 
who had set out with me from London, 
and was with me in Prussia. Louis said 
no; that that gentleman we had left at 
\1enna ; that the other was one who had 
o%-ertaken us on the road. He cjulte fret- 
ted the servant with his pointed mquiries, 
and doubts of the truth of what he told 
him ; and refusing to leave his name, 
«rhich tlie servant asked, said he would 
call again yhen his master would be at 



/ This interview between the visitor 
and my servant took place about twelve 
o'clock; about four in the afternoon, an- 
other person came, and in the porter's 
lodge, having formed an acquaintance 
with Louis, pro hoc, and haring drank to- 
gether, pressed further interrogatories 
relative to my companion ; for it seems^ 
my friend, it was you they hoped to see, 
and not me : but being constantly and ho- 
nestly answered, that his master had lefl 
you at Vienna, I was not honoured by « 
visit from the Lieutenant-general of the 
police, nor my servant further interro- 
gatetl. 

* The next day, I think, or in a very 
short time, I visited the Marquis de la 
Fayette, who scarcely gave himself time 
to salute me, before he exclaimed, **I 
hope t . God, my dear friend, your compa- 
nion. Colonel Miranda, has not come with 
you !" I told him vou had not, that I had 
left you at Vienna.' He said he was ex- 
tremely happy to hear it, and begged me, 
if I wrote, to insist upon your not coming 
to Paris ; for if the Count d'Aranda should ' 
know you were in Paris, he (La Fayette) 
would be extremely apprehensive for your 
fate, I immediately wrote you, agreeably 
to the address agreed on ; and I think da- 
ted Paris, 10th of November, 1785, poste 
restante at Rome, Naples, and Genoa, to 
warn you of the impending cloud which I 
had noticed in this hem-sphere, tJie threa. 
tening aspect of which 1 did not conceive 
you had a just idea of.* 

Having finished his tt^yels, Miran- 
da took tip his residence in London ; 
and being introduced in the year 1790 
to Mr. Pitt, by Governor PownalK hc 
communicated the project of Aineri- 
can emancipation to that Minister. 
It was received with great attention, 
and continued to enter seriously into 
the contemplation of the British ca- 
binet as long as the differences re* 
specting Nootka Sound prevailed be- 
tween the two governments : but 
after these were definitively settled, 
and Miranda saw no prospect of the 
proposition being entertained on the 
part of Great Britain, he was induced 
to go over to Paris in 1792, and to 
await tffe opportunities which the 
chances of the Revolution might offer 
for the accomplishment of his fa- 
vourite project. His military know- 
ledge attracting the attention of Pc- 
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tion and other leaders, he was offered 
a command in the French army un- 
der Dumouriez ; which he accepted, 
and quitted Paris, leaving the indivi- 
duals at the head of the Republic in 
possession of his views, and impres- 
sing them strongly with their mag- 
nitude. He soon found that French 
ardour threatened to out-run all sober 
calculation. The government of the 
French part of St. Domingo falling 
vacant, Brissot became urgent with 
Miranda to accept of it, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a revolution in the 
Spanish colonies. " You alone," he 
wrote to Miranda, (p. 172,) " appear 
to me fit for the direction of this en- 
terprizc. Your name and your talents 
guarantee its success. I have laid 
open my views to all the Ministers, 
and they arc penetrated with their 
importance.— The moment is grand ; 
if we permit it to pass, it may never 
return." Apprehensive lest the at- 
tempt should be made prematurely, 
Miranda replied that, being unac- 
quainted with the state of St. Domin- 
go, he was ill fitted to assume the 
government of it : but that for more 
particular information he referred to 
Dumouriez, who was then about to 
proceed to Paris. In the next month, 
Dumouriez havmg gone to Paris, and 
discussed the matter personally with 
the men in office, Brissot communi- 
cated to Miranda the postponement 
of the undertaking, in a letter of 
wliich the following is an extract, and 
which is remarkable for its reference 
to the origin of the last war, — a war 
which we were so often told, was 
** just and necessary." 

* I have seen Dumouriez several times. 
He seems desirous of accompanying you 
on the expedition iii question^ and Spain 
is so much dispo8e<J to be neutral, tliat 
our government is averse to attack her. 
Besides, the approaching war with Eng- 
land attracts every eye and absorbs all our 
Attention. To judge from appcH'ances, it 
is inevitable ; but wlien we consider that 
at bottom no tound reason for it can be 
iir^edf and that on the contrary the English 
nation it reaping vminense profits •nhUe we 
are fighting, we are astonished at such 
extravagance on the part of the Cabinet 



of St JamesV Whatever its intefitioBt 
are, we must meet them, and we are mi^ 
king prepai-ations accordingly.' 

The commencement of the cam- 
paign in the Low Countries, soon 
gave complete occupation to all par- 
ties, and obliged them to adjourn the 
discussion of the South American ex- 
pedition. On the loss of the battle of 
Neerwinden, Dumouriez sought, as 
is well known, to exculpate himself 
by laying the blame on Miranda ; an 
accusation which led to a public trial 
of the latter at Paris. Miranda was 
triumphantly acquitted: but the reign 
of Robespierre taking place soon af- 
terward, he was deprived of his liber- 
ty, and conmiitted to the prison of 
La Force. A fellow-prisoner, M. 
Champagneux, having m an edition 
of Madame Roland's works given an 
accoiuit of what passed in this gloomy 
retreat, we select the following pas- 
sage finom the extract of Champag- 
netix's work, as printed by the editor 
of the present voltune : 

* Those frightful ^doors, which were 
shut on me for the first time,, impressed 
me with a degree of horror which I am 
unable to describe. I was first led into a 
court which served as a walk for the pri- 
soners, and I there saw collected about a 
hundred individuals, as unlike in dress 
and figure as in the state of feeling which 
they respectively discovered. I recognised 
among the number General Miranda, Cus- 
tine the younger. General Lecuyer, Adam 
Lux, and the deputies Vergniaud and Va- 
laz^w — ^How often does our ignorance of Uie 
future be^le our calculations by flatter- 
ing us with tlie hope of advantage in 
events, which, if reahzed, would lead to 
our ruin ? I was of the number of those 
who wished for a removal to the Luxem- 
burg ; and 1 mentioned my plan to Mi- 
randa, who very fortunately dissuaded me 
from it : for the chance is that 1 should 
have been exhibited as an actor in the fa- 
bulous conspiracy which was invented to 
justify the death of ahnost all the prisoners 
m the Luxemburg. 

♦ Having named Miranda, I shall cndea- 
voiUT to give some account of this foreigner. 
A native of Spanish America, this man had^ 
at the age of forty-two traversed the vb<^ 
civilized world ; and he had acouired in 
bis travels a variety of knowledge, and 
an acquaintance with several langfuages, 
which he spoke with flue^c^ Uavii^ 
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come to France in 1792, he proposed to 
remain among us, and connected himself 
with Pction, and other deputies of the 
tame class, to whom he had brought over 
introductions from England. 

* Miranda prepossessed in his behalf 
all the friends of liberty, by declaring his 
plan of establishing it in his native coun- 
try. He had first communicated his de- 
sign to the Empress of Russia* and after- 
ward to Pitt, with the view of obtaining 
their support. He had been favourably 
treated by both, but he expected much 
more from France, since freedom had be- 
gun to inspire her. The Girondists, who 
Bad at that time great influence, promised 
to serve Miranda, and offered him in the 
meanwhile a command in tlie armies. 
This was at the time when the Prussians 
had advanced into CKampagne. Being 
named General of . Diiiision, he made the 
campaign of 1793, and the first part of that 
ori793. He was a partaker in the honour 
of expelling the allies from the French 
temlories, and of conquering the Austrian 
Low Countries : but fortune became after- 
ward unpropitioua to him. The fiukire of 
the blockade of Maestricht, and the loss 
of the battle of Neerwinden» where Miran- 
da commanded the left wing, which was 
veiy roug^y handled, joined to the fall of 
his political friends, the Girondists, low- 
ered bim in the public esteem. He was 
considered as an accomplice of Dumou- 
riez, and was brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal: That monstrous institu- 
tion was then in its infancy, and still pre- 
lerred some of the forms which protect 
innocence and virtue. Miranda's case was 
debated during eleven sittings. The pub- 
lic, at first prejudiced against him, soon 
became extremely interested in his behalf. 
His rule was to make each witness for the 
prosecution undergo a cross examination, 
wiuch ended almost always in favour of 
the prisoner. He was acquitted by the 
unanimous voice of his judges, each mem- 
ber of the court passing an eulogy on 
him ; and this General, for whose head 
the people had been clamouring some 
days before, wa^ carried to his house in 
triumph. 

* Miranda, however, did not long enjoy 
his victory over his enemies. He bad re- 
tired to a country-house near Paris, where 
he made a display of rich collections of 
books, ei^ravmgs* paintin|^, and statues, 
which he had formed in his travels } and 
here he was suddenly arrested by an arm- 
ed force sent by the Conmuuie of Paris, of 
which Pache was then the leader. He 
was discharged* but arrested a second 



time, and confined in the prison of La 
Force as a siispected character. 

•Conversation full of interest, extensive 
information, and the profession of the 
most rigid virtue, made me prefer Miran- 
da's society to that of all the other pri- 
soners. We contrived to occupy adjoin- 
ing rooms, and passed daily some hours 
together in talking over our studies, our 
course of reading, our personal situation, 
and tlie state of public affairs. His pur- 
suits were chiefly military ; he had collect- 
ed all the authors of eminence on this sub* 
ject, historians as well as theorists ; and 
never did I hear a man speak on tactics 
witli so much depth and solidity. 

• I had received sucli different accounts 
of this foreigner's feeling towards France, 
that I often led our conversation to that 
topic. He always appeared to me to have 
little esteem for our nation, and to be pre- 
possessed in favour of England, espe- 
cially of the English constitution. I was 
sure of creating a warm discussion, some- 
times even an angry one, when, in talking 
of tlie relative superiority of the two na- 
tions, I insisted on claiming it for the 
French. He denied it to us in every re- 
spect, declaring the English constitution 
to be the best that the world had as yet 
seen ; that England was the only spot on 
which civil liberty was enjoyed in its ple- 
nitude, and opinions could be freely inter- 
changed without danger ; while trade and 
agriculture were tiiere carried to an ex- 
tent which no other country had hitherto 
reached. 

* Miranda had a thorough detestation 
of the men who had at that time usurped 
the French Government. When he spoke 
of Robespierre, of Danton,Collot, Barrere, 
Billaud, and other founders of revolution- 
ary tyranny, his language was full of rage 
and indignation. If I happened at any 
time to perceive a ray of hope, or to attn- 
but^ a good intendon to any of their mea- 
sures, he never forgave me such expre^ - 
sions; he abused me as a flatterer, a slave, 
a supporter of tyranny ; and he loaded me 
with a thousand epithets, which left no 
room to doubt his zeal for liberty, and his 
attachment to the governments which 
protected it* 

A considerable part of the volume 
is occuined with documents calcu- 
lated to pA)ve that General Miranda 
was not the cause of the loss of the 
battle of Neerwinden : but the anxie- 
ty thus evinced by the editor we can- 
not help regarding as superfluous^ 
the matter having been long settled 
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by the acquittal of the General on his 
trial at Parisj and by a still less sus- 
picious declaration, the Austrian offi- 
cial account of the engagement. 

After the fall of Robespierre, Mi- 
randa was released from prison, and 
was donsulted by the leaders of the 
Modi'rrs on various questions of "war 
and internal regulation. His opinion 
on one of the most important of these 
discussions, having been fortunately 
published in the shape of a pamphlet, 
has been preserved, and is the paper 
which, of all that are contained in the 
present volume, has afforded us the 
greatest satisfaction. It was intitled 
O/iimon du General Miranda sur la 
situation actuelle de la France^ and 
embraces two great considerations,— 
the establishment of a constitution 
for France, and the conclusion of a 
a peace with its neighbours. We 
extract some of its most interesting 
passages : 

' Conititutio7i^-^\w truth, to aim at peace, 
is to aim at the establisl)mentof a regular 
Ijovernir.ent, and vice versa. Foreign pow- 
ers will place no dependence on the trea- 
ties which we conclude with them, as 
long as one faction, taking the place of 
unother, may cancel the act of its prede- 
cessor. It is only by a judicioDS division 
of power that stability is given to a go- 
vci-nmcnt. The constituted authorities 
are then rendered the guardians of each 
otlicr, each being intei*ested in the sup- 
port of the constitution in virtue of which 
they exist: but if all power be united in 
a sinjjle body, a part of this body will 
find itself enabled to arrogate the whole 
authority ; and a faction has only to point 
its batteries against thiS; the then sove- 
reign power, in order to accomplish a re- 
volution. The olst of May and the 9th 
of Thermidor both allowed the same Con- 
vention to continue in existence, although 
both changed the appearance of the go- 
vernment ; the fact was, the power was 
only put into diiferent bands ; and to this 
fatal confusion of powers the hideous ty- 
ranny of liobespierre owed its existence. 

* Iwo conditions are indispensable to 
complete independence in the powers of 
tlie State : the first that tliere be only a 
single source from which tliey emanate ; 
llie second that tliey exercise a mutual 
vigilance over each otlier. The people 
Would not be tovereigti, if one of the con- 
stituted powers which represent it did not 



emanate from it ; and there would be no 
independence if the one created the other. 
If, for example, you were to vest in the 
Legfislative bo<ly the power of naming the 
members of the Executive, it would cx^ 
ercise a fatal influence on them, and poli- 
tical liberty would be at an end. Or, were 
they to have the nomination of the judges, 
they would interfere with the imparti^ity 
of judicial decisions, and an end would be 
put to civil liberty. Accordingly, in En- 
glandj where the executive power posses- 
ses great influence in the legislature, po- 
litical liberty suffers considerable dimina- 
lion: but the judicial power, though 
elected by Uie executive, is independent 
of its fatal influence, because juries are 
named from among the people, and be- 
cause the judges are not liable to be re- 
moved. Civil liberty has thus been pre- 
served entire in England' — 

* Ptfrtce.— The confidence which (breigs 
powers will have in our new government 
will be the surest means of leading ts 
conferences, which will at last give peace 
to Europe and tranquillity to the state; 
but it is incumbent on us to proclaim 
aloud the principles of justice and motle- 
ration which will henceforward regulate 
France, now that she has recovered her 
liberty. Justice is the coasolidation of a 
state; leagues are formed by nationi 
Against an usurping people, as naturally 
as among the inhabitants of a country 
against an usurping individual. The thirst 
of conquest is unworthy of a republic 
founded on the respect due to the rights 
of man, and on the sublime maxims of 
philosophy. 1 he Cxsars, tlie Alexander^ 
and their imitators, would be dang^erous 
citizens of such a state ; the |>eaceable 
phdosopher, and the upright magistrate, 
are men much more necessary tor her, 
since they are of service to her on all oc- 
casions. 

• The extent of France offers me^ 
nore thim sufficient for the deience of its 
liberty and independence ; and additional 
acquisitions would only add to the embar- 
rassments of a government already very 
complicated, in a country of vast ex- 
tent, and desirous of remaining a demo- 
cracy. Such acquisitions would afford 
her no profit, and would only excite 
against her tlie jealousy of all her neigh- 
bours. To make a formal disavowal of 
all ambitious claims, and to dechire that 
France will confine herself to her ancient 
limits, with the addition of some fortres- 
ses retained for the purpose of givii^g se- 
curitjr to our frontier, and preserving it 
from insult ; such ought to be the first dl- 
plomntic proceedings of thte ne w Wttaek 
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gOTemmentt mnd» since its maxim U to 

permit no foreign interference in its inter- 
nal aflkirs, it should lay down a rule also 
to avoid interference in tlie ufiairs of other 
•ountries. 

• Luxemburg, Mons, Toumay, Nieu- 
porty Kaiaers-Laatem, Germeshcirof and 
some other places in the same line, will 
give us a much stronger frontier than if we 
were to extend it all the way to the Uhine. 
The Alps, the Pyrenees, and the sea 
should form the other limits of France: 
the rule being, when mountains constitute 
the barrier, to take the course of the 
descent of streams as the line of demar- 
cation. The inhabitants of the country 
between our country and the Rhine should 
be declared free and independent, friends 
and allies of the French people. 1*hcy 
iriU thus form a double barrier to us, 
guarding us against all unforeseen attacks; 
and tlieir independence being guaranteed 
by France, as well as by the other pow- 
ers, their tranquillity may be safely pre- 
•mned. In that case, under French pro- 
tection, we may expect to see the enjoy- 
Bcnt oi liberty produce among that sim- 
ple and uidustrious population an acquisi- 
tion of happiness and prosperity, similar 
to that which was exempliiied in Xlie case 
of Holland. 

' A peace founded on such a basis 
wmiki repab m some measure the injuries 
wlueh the French have committed on man- 
kind. It would remedy all tlie bad effects 
of the treaty of Westphalia, and would 
pte the protestant part of Germany that 
inHaence to which it is entitled by its ex- 
tensive information, and its attachment to 
the true jmnciples of liberty. It would 
render the resolt of this war as beneficial 
to humanity, as that of former wars have 
been fatal to it 

' TuBC gens humanum positis sibi con- 

sulat armis 
loque vicem g^ns omnis amet.' Yirg. 

On the revolution of the 4th Sep- 
tember 1797, which confirmed the 
usurpation of the Directory, and ba- 
aisbed Camot, Barth^lena, and the 
other enlig;htened characters who 
were conoected with the French $(o» 
vemment, Miranda was included in 
the proscription : but not being put 
ttoder arrest, he found niieans a few 
iBOiitbft afterward, to make his way 
ID Eog^kifidf where he was iBiTourably 
received by Mr. Pitt. This country 
being then at war with Spain, and 
the Spanish Americans having given 



fresh proofs of their anxiety for inde» 
pendcnce, a plan was projected for 
combining the forces of Biitain with 
those of the United States, in the pro* 
socuiion of this important enterprize. 
In spring 1798, the preparations were 
so far advanced, and General Miran- 
da was so full of expectation, that he 
thus wrote to his American friend. 
General Hamilton, who afterward fell 
in a duel with Burr : "It api>ears 
that the moment of our emancipation 
approaches, and that the establish- 
ment of liberty throughout the con*- 
tinent of the new world is Intrusted to 
us by Providence, rhe only danger, 
in my apprehension, will be from the 
introduction of French principles, 
which would poison our liberty at its 
birth, and end by overturning yours.'* 
For the particulars of the arrange- 
ment at that time in forwai*dness, 
Miranda referred his correspondent 
to a person who was about to proceed 
from England to America. Hamil- 
ton's answer was as follows : 

^Mw'Yorky Aug, 22, 1798. 
•Sir, 

* I have lately received, by duplicates, 
your letter of the 6th of April* with a po»t« 
script of the 9lh of June. Tlie gentleman 
you mention in it has not made his appear- 
ance to me, nor do I know of his urrivul 
in this country; so that I can only divine 
the object ft*om the hints in your letter. 

* The sentiments I entertain with reg'ard 
to that object have been long since in 
tour knowledi^e ; but 1 could personally 
have no participation in it, unless patroni« 
zed by the e'ovcrnmcnt of this countrj'. It 
was my wish that matters had been ripen- 
ed for a co-operation in the course of this 
fall, on the part of this ccmntry ; but this 
can now scarce be the case. The winter^ 
however, may matui*e the project, an<l an 
effectual co-operation by the United States 
may take place. In this case 1 shall be 
happy, in my official station, to be an in- 
strument of so good a work. 

* The plan, in my opinion, ought to be 
a fleet of Great Britain, an army of the 
United States — a government for the libe- 
rated territories, agreeable to both the 
co-operators, about which there will be 
probably no difficulty. To arrange the 
plan, a competent authority from Great 
Britain to some person here, is tlie best 
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ei^iedient Your pretence here wiU, in 
this case, be extremely essentiaL 

* We are raising an army of about 
12,000 men. General Washington has 
resumed his station at the head of our ar- 
mies ; I am appointed second in com- 
mand. 

. < With esteem and regard I remauiy 
Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. Hamilton.* 

The project, however, of combin- 
ing England and America in this en- 
terprize, was destined to the same 
abortiYe fiite as the preceding at- 
tempts. It was suspended, and ulti- 
mately given up; and a subsequent 
plan, intended for execution in 1801, 
by the forces of England alone, was 
relinc{uished in consequence of the 
signature of the preliminaries of 
peace with France. On the resump- 
tion of hostilities with Spain in 1804, 
the plan was again under considera- 
tion: but the coalition of 1805 ab- 
sorbing both the attention of our mi- 
nisters and the disposable force of 
the country, Miranda was induced to 
proceed to the United States, in the 
hope of deriving advantage from the 
disputes which were then depending 
between them and Spain on the subject 
of Louisiana. On his arrival, however, 
in America, he found that the differ- 
ence was accommodated; that he 
could expect no aid from the govern- 
ment of the United States, and must 
either desist from any attempt, or 
embark in it with the limited means 
supplied by a few private individuals. 
Stimulated by the ardent representa- 
tions of the refugees from Caraccas, 
who were settled in North America, 
he adopted the latter alternative, and 
made the attempt : but his force, un- 
assisted as it was by the British, 
proved altogether inadequate. For a 
particular account of this enterprise, 
we refer our readers to our number 
lor March, 1809, Vol. Iviii. Af^erhis 
failure, Miranda repaired to Trini- 
dad, where he remamed till he was 
recalled to England in the end of 
1807. To judge from the prepara- 
tions whiph succeeded his return to 



this country, the ministry appeared 
to be more zealous in the design 
than any of their predecessors ; yet, 
by a fatality pecufiar to this project, 
the revolution in Spain broke out at 
the moment when an English expe- 
dition for America was ready, and 
gave a new direction to our forces. 
After Spain rose up in arms against 
Buonaparte, in course all hostile ideas 
on the part of Great Britain towards 
her colonies were abandoned ; and 
the only documents, subsequent to 
that event, with which the pfesent 
volume presents us, are Miranda's 
correspondence from London with 
the leading men of Spanish America. 
Of that correspondence, the most re- 
markable feature is its accuracy of 
prediction in regard to the issue of 
the contest in Old Spain ; Miranda 
never appearing to have indulgied 
those sanguine hopes of success- 
ful resistance to the military power of 
Buonaparte, which at one time were 
so general among our countrymen. 

The policy now observed by our 
ministry, in regard to the efforts of 
the Spanish Americans to shake off 
the connection with the mother-coun- 
try, appears to be that of complete 
impartiality. The dread of weaken- 
ing the antipathy of the Spaniards to 
Buonaparte, and a solicitude -to act 
up with the strictest fidelity to oar 
treaties with the junta, have operated 
as paramount con^derations,and have 
induced our government to forego for 
a season the splendid advantages 
which the eniancipation of these co- 
lonies holds forth to our commerce : 
but of the real wishes of the enlight- 
ened part of our countrymen, whe- 
ther in or out of office, we can have 
only one opinion ; all must desire an 
early termmation of thatdiseoumging 
and degrading servitude, which has so 
long prevented the finest portioh of 
the globe from attaining the enjoy- 
ment of internal prosperity, and fhim 
distributing a rich surplus of produce 
to the eastern hemisphere. We be- 
lieve that it is very far from the lan- 
guage qf exaggeration to say that 
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Spanish America would make a 
jgreater progress in art and science) 
In population, agriculture, and trade, 
in the course of thirty years of inde- 
pendence, than she has effected in the 
three hundred during which she has 
been subject to the monopoly of Old 
Spain. No system could have been 
more calculated to arrest the progress 
of improvement In Spain, the cor- 
fupdon of government was in some 
measure mitigated by existing ves- 
tiges of ancient liberty, and by the re- 
straints of European civilization : but 
in America the reiga of despotism 
was s^isolute, and the Catholic religion 
was made an engine for consolidating 
the duration of ignorance and blind 
submission. Under this system, as 
is the case under monopolies in gene- 
ral, it was seriously believed that the 
mother-country was a great gainer ; 
and whenever the day of emancipa- 
tion may arrive, we may expect to 
hear it asserted that the grandeur of 
Spain is at an end. It happened, 
however^ that a similar prediction was 
made with regard to England after 
the independence of North America ; 
yet the feict has been that not a year 
has since passed, in which our gains 
from the United States have not been 
greater than when those States were 
under our control. The cause is 
simply this :— the possession of inde- 
pendence doubles and triples the pro- 
ductive powers of a country, and cre- 
ates an equally. rapid augmentation 
in the profits of those who trade with 
her :— but to give full scope to this 
course of prosperity, no political or 
commercial preferences must be 
shown to one nation above another. 
Even were England the sole agent in 
achicvii^ the independence of Spa- 
nish An^cai it would be great im- 
policy on our part to lay claim to ex- 
clusive fiivours. To force the Ame- 
ricans to take from us any particular 
article of trade, which they can ob- 
tun cheaper elsewhere, would be to 
make them sacrifice a part of their 
o^tal, and lessen the amount which 



they would afterward be enabled to 
buy from us in the proper line of our 
supply. Let us say, then, in the 
words of Talleyrand's valuable Essay 
on Colonies, " The dictates of mutual 
interest should be the only bond of 
connection ; every other, between dis- 
tant countries is delusive : let there 
be no compulsion, no monopoly ; al- 
ways a force to protect, but never a 
force to control." Were the trade 
of the southern colonies of America 
open, like that of the north, to all the 
world, the nations of Europe might 
run a race of competition, and Eng- 
land would take the lead in the one as 
speedily as she did in the other. If 
we examine the official returns of 
North American importations*, we 
shall find that, of the whole manufac- 
tures supplied by Europe, England 
alone furnishes three-fourths. Li- 
mited as would be the share of other 
countries in the South American 
trade when compared to that of Eng- 
land; such, however, would be the 
rapid increase of that trade in all di- 
rectionst that the portion of each, 
separately considered, would soon be- 
come large ; and the share of even 
Old Spain would, in all probability, 
be speedily greater under the invigo- 
rating system of free trade than it 
ever was in her days of monopoly. 
Every nation in the civilized world 
would thus be a gainer by the happy 
passage of Spanish America from a 
state of thraldom to a state of inde- 
pendence. 

With regard to the execution of 
this work, we must observe that the 
editor has aimed at little more than 
compilation ; baring contented him- 
self with exhibiting documents, and 
seldom indulged in comments at 
length. We cannot approve the me- 
thod adopted for the arrangement, 
but must acknowledge that we have 
been highly gratified by the interest 
of the papers themselves ; many of 
which are of equal importance with 
those of which we have presented 
extracts. 
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Cowi)er's MUton, hi Four Volumes. Price IL 16*. Johnson & Co. London^ 1810, 



AN edition of Milton's poetical 
works, neatly piinted and illustrated 
by the annotations and remarks of 
two gentlemen, themselves well- 
known to the public as eminent poets, 
cannot fail of possessing powerful at- 
tractions to all lovers of the British 
muse. It is true, that the notes fur- 
nished by the late Mr* Cowper, are 
but a small part of his original de- 
sign; but his versions of the Latin 
and Italian poems of Milton are com- 
plete, (though some are omitted) and 
are executed with a dexterity of 
which not every writer is capable. 
These are with great propriety com- 
municated to t he public. They form 
a pleasing division of the bard's pro- 
ductions; yet as Milton's popularity is 
widely spread among us, he must be 
read by many who can derive no plea- 
sure from these proofs of his learning} 
while in their foreign language. 

A second motive to this edition, 
though apparently of primary im- 
pulse, was an admiration approach- 
ing to enthusiasm, of Milton's cha- 
racter, as a man and a patriot. Much 
is it to the credit of these coadjutors' 
hearts that they could not think him 
guilty of the crimes imputed to him. 
In justice to the British public, they 
rather conceived that the time was 
arrived, in which arguments in his 
favour would meet with a candid and 
impartial hearing. Cowper began 
his translation in 1791, intending it 
to form part of a magnificent edition 
of Milton, to exceed in splendor 
Boydell's Shakespeare. In 1792 Mr. 
Hayley heard of that undertaking; 
and being engaged in composing a 
Life of Milton, an intercourse by let- 
ter took place between these writers, 
which afterwards ripened into mutual 
esteem and friendship, and to which 
both of them have acknowledged 
themselves indebted for some of their 
pleasantcst hours. 

There are persons who affect to in- 



quire in what the liberality attributed 
to the present time consists; and 
wherein is it superior to former ages. 
These discover by their inquiry that 
their opportunities of observation 
have been restricted for the most part, 
if not altogether, to the characters of 
their contemporaries. Very slightly 
have they contemplated that period 
of our history when the furious pas- 
sions were let loose, and bore ai/^ay 
even the best intentioned men with a 
fury too impetuous to be resisted: 
when the violence of party strife | in- 
volved all witliout exception, and like a 
whirlwind marked its course with de- 
solation. No man was then reckon- 
ed /lonest who did not bum intensely 
with zeal for " our*' opinions, and who 
was not ready to venture life and 
limb for " our cause." This spirit, 
we know, involved the nation in a 
long and sanguinary contest. Even 
those who did not imbrue their wea- 
pons in the blood of their country- 
men, but studied peace so far as was 
possible, were vilified and stigmati- 
zed. Crimes of all kinds were attri- 
buted to them; and a difference in 
political opinion was sufficient to de- 
prive them of all pretensions to mo- 
rals, integrity, or understanding. 
Happily for our peace, it is but Jus- 
tice to our political partizans oi the 
present day, to acknowledge, that 
they admit the possibility of their ad- 
versaries partaking in the common 
endowments of human nature: and 
in regard to literature, no epic poet 
fears to lose that immortality after 
which he pants, merely on account tif 
his personal share in politics. Were 
<* Paradise Lost" a production of the 
nineteenth century, though it might 
be examined with severity, as a poem, 
by some of our critical associations, 
yet none would consign it to the 
flames merely because its author was 
the notorious John Milton. In fact, 
the tide now sets the other way. In- 
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flaenced by bis bigotry and prejudi- 
ces, Dr. Johnson impugned the cha- 
racter of Milton, in particulai's, 
wb«re neither bigotry nor prejudice 
could make its appearance without 
immediate detection aikl exposure. 
The consequence is, that every man 
of honour esteems it a duty to vindi- 
cate the poet from the aspersions of 
his biographer; and the popularity 
of die bard is incalculably augmented, 
in mere counteraction of the malig- 
nity of his critic. 

Among others, Mr. Hayley inter- 
ested himself in composing a Life of 
this eminent British poet, in which 
the favourable features of his charac- 
ter are placed most distinctly in our 
sight, and no opportunity of remo- 
Tiog a blemish is suffered to escape 
unimproved. His temper, his cha- 
racter, his expectations, his hopes, 
and his fears, pass in review before 
us; and his conduct is pronounced 
IxAourable, disinterested, and bene- 
volent What he himself terms his 
^ devodon to his country," and seems 
to boast of, as his ruling passion, has 
been imputed to him as his most atro- 
dous crime. Without making any 
allowances for the difficulty of relin- 
quishing an office undertaken inten- 
tioQally to benefit the public, his con- 
tinuance in the service of Cromwell 
has been charged on him, as an ap- 
probation and support of the princi- 
ples and the practices of his master, 
lenerally. Mr. Hayley's arguments 
in justification of Milton, on this sub- 
ject, will, probably, be deemed not the 
least ingenious part of his perform- 
ance: 

Though Cromwell had assumed the ti- 
tle of Protector, when Milton in his se- 
cond defence sketched a masterly portrait 
of him (as we have seen be did of Brad- 
ibaAr in the same production) yet the new 
potentate had not» at tiiis period, com- 
pletely unveiled his domineering and op- 
pressive character; on the contrary, he 
affected, with the greatest art, such a 
tender cofncem for the people ; he repre- 
sented faimaelf, both ia hia public and 
private protestations, so perfectly free 
&om all ambitious desires, that many 
persons, who possessed not the noble un- 



suspecting simplicity of Milton, believed 
the Protector sincere in declaring that he 
reluctantly submitted to the cares of go- 
vernment, merely for the settlement and 
security of the nation. With a mind full 
of fervid admiration for his marvellous 
achievements, and generally disposed to 
give him credit for every upright inten- 
tion, Milton hidled him as the father of 
his country, and delineated his character; 
if there were some particles of flattery in 
his panegyric, which, if we adhere to 
our author's just definition of flattery, wc 
cannot allow, it was completely purified 
from every cloud or speck of servility, by 
the most splendid and sublime admonition 
that was ever g^ven to a man possessed of 
great talents and great power by a gei;a- 
ine and dauntiess friend, to whom taUnts 
and power were only objects of reverence, 
when under the real or fancied direction of 
piety and virtue. 

*• Revere (sa}'8 Milton to the Protector) 
the great expectation, the only hope, 
which our country now rests upon you— 
revere the sight and the suffermgs of so 
many brave men, who, under your gui- 
dance, have fought so strenuously for 
freedom — revere the credit we have gain- 
ed in foreign nations — reflect on the great 
things they promise themselves from oar 
liberty, so acquired ; from our republic, 
so gloriously founded^, which, should it 
perish, like an abortion, must expose our 
country to the utmost contempt and dis- 
honour. 

" Finally, revere yourself; and having 
sought and sustained every hardsliip and 
dang^ for the acquisition of this liberty, 
let it not be violated by yourself, or im- 
paired by others, in the smallest degree. 
In truth, it is impossible for you to be 
free yourself unless we are so ; for it- is 
the ordinance of nature, that the man 
who first invades the liberty of others 
must first lose his own ; and fiirst feel him- 
self a slave. Tliis indeed is just. But 
if the very patron and tutelary angel of 
liberty, if'^he who is generally regarded 
as pre-eminent in justice, in sanctity, and 
virtue ; if he should ultimately invade 
that liberty which he asserted hiraselft 
such invasion must indeed be pernicious 
and fatal, not only to himself, but to the 
general interest of piety and virtue. 
Truth, probity, and religion would then 
lose the estimation and confidence of man- 
kind, the worst of wounds, since the fall 
of our first parents, that could be inflict- 
ed on the 'liuman race. You have taken 
upon you a burthen of weigf^t inexpressi- 
ble: it will put to the severest perpetual 
test thd inmost qualities, Virtuesi and 
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powers of TOiir heart and sotil: it will de- 
termine whether there really exists in 
your character that piety, faith, justice, 
and moderation, for the sake of which 
we believe you raised abore others, by 
the influence of <iod, to this supreme 
cliarge. 

*• To direct three most powerful nations 
by your counsel, to endeavour to reclaim 
the people from their depraved institu- 
tions to better conduct and discipline, to 
send forth into remotest regions your anx- 
ious spiritand incessant thoughts,to watch, 
to foresee, to shrink from no labour, to 
spurn every allurement of pleasure, to 
avoid the ostentation of opulence and pow- 
er ; these are arduous duties, in compa- 
rison of which war itself is mere sport; 
these will search and prove you ; they re- 
quire indeed a man supported by the as- 
sistance of heaven, and almost admon- 
ished and instructed by immediate inter- 
course with God. These and more, I doubt 
not, but you diligently revolve in your 
mind, and this in particular, by what meth- 
ods you may be most able to accomplish 
things of higliest moment, and secure to 
us our liberty not only safe but enlarged." 

If a private individual thus speaking to 
a man of unbounded influence, whom a 
powerful nation had idolized and courted 
to assume the reins of government, can 
be called a flatterer^ we have only to wish 
that all the flatterers of earthly power may 
be of the same cOftiplexion. The admo- 
nition to the people with which Milton 
concludea his second defence, is by no 
means interior in dignity and spirit to the 
advice he bestowed on the Protector. 
The great misfortune of the monitor was, 
that the two parties to whom he addressed 
his eloquent and patriotic exhortation, 
were neither of them so worthy of his 
counsel as he wished them to be, and en- 
deavoured to make them. For Cromwell, 
as his subsequent conduct sufficiently 
proved, was a political impostor with an 
arbitrary soul : and as to tlie people, they 
were alternately the dishonoured instru- 
ments and victims of licentiousness and 
fanaticism. The protector, his adherents, 
and his enemies, to speak of them in gen- 
eral, were as little able to reach the disin- 
terested purity of Milton's principles, as 
they were to attain, and even to estimate 
the sublimity of bis poetical genius. But 
Milton, who passionately loved his coun- 
try though he saw and lamented the va- 
rious corruptions of his contemporaries, 
still continued to hope, witJi the na\ive 
ardour of a sanguine spirit, tliat the mass 
oftlif Knglisli people would be enlighten- 
c<i mwd impiOvcd. 



It is probid)le that tlut earnest de- 
sire for the enlightening and improve* 
ment of his countrymen, biassed the 
mind of Milton, not only to expect 
iivhat was not to be realized, but also 
to a kind of submissive acquiescence 
in the person, whoever he might be, 
from whom such blessings were 
awaited : and if he consider^ Crom- 
well as raised up by Providence for 
such purposes, he might deem it his 
duty to assist in fulfilling those pur- 
poses, whatever direction his opinion 
of Cromwell might take. '^ It is evi* 
dent," says Mr. H. *' that he had no 
secret intimacy or influence with the 
Protector ; and that instead of enga- 
ging in ambitious machinations, he 
confined himself as much as possible 
to the privacy of domestic life/* 
Though the poetical panegyrics of 
others encircled even the grave of 
that extraordinary man, yet Milton' 
praised him no more ;-»^isappointed 
as Mr. H. conjectures, in his ^^ genc^ 
rous hopes.** 

Milton has been charged, moreo- 
ver, with acrimony of temper, with 
acting tyrannically in his family, with 
alienating the affections of his wife, 
and embittering the best days of his 
children. Unhappily for him, that 
spirit of party to which we have aU 
ready alluded, intermpted the conju» 
gal harmony of our poet and his 
bride, as it did that of thousands. He 
and his family had formerly suffered 
from the persecution of Papists; 
therefore he hated Popery : his wife 
and her family detested the eccentri- 
cities of fanaticism : he was for liber* 
ty ; she ^ as for monarchical supre*** 
macy. The confusions of the times 
annulled their domestic arrangements 
and their fire-side comforts were ba* 
nii^hed. 

Only those who have had some ac- 
quaintance with persons of advanced 
age, can so much as guess what was 
suffered by individuals and by fami- 
lies, from the paroxysms of party 
madness. History has said something 
in respect to the affiictions sustained 
by the nation ; but those which cm- . 
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bktered private fife she has relin- 
qmshed to the report of tradition. 

Milton is, however, best known 
tmoDg us as a poet, and in this charac- 
ter be is entitled to his due share of ap- 
plause and honour, independent of his 
failings or his fiuicies as a man. Mr. 
H. takes a great delight in tracing the 
career of his studies, and watches 
his course, while in Italy especially, 
with an ardent eye. It is every way 
credible that Milton should have me- 
ditated his immortal work, long be- 
fore he determined in earnest to un- 
dertake it. And that, when he did 
resohre to commence it, he should 
revohre in his raind what he had seen, 
or heard, or fancied, or conjectured, 
or discussed, that coukl be brought to 
bear on his subject, is highly proba- 
ble. We think nothing the worse of 
his talents, if he really did avail him- 
self of his remarks made many years 
be&re, on what he approved or dis- 
approrcd in the performances of those 
who had treated the subject of the 
fall of Adam, whether in verse or 
proK. Among these, certainly the 
•* Adam** of Andrieni, now first trans- 
lated by Messrs. Cowper and Hayley, 
hoUs a distinguished place. It has 
mueh of Miltonic fancy in it: but to 
itoder the proof complete it should 
be known whether the original were 
rare or common, in repute or in dis- 
giwc, when Milton was in Italy. In 
prq)ortion to its renown or scarcity 
woaW be the chance of its perusal by 
a traveller. The same may be said 
of other works on this or on any 
odier subject. Milton did not seek 
vith antiquarian diligence, but he 
read what casualty threw in his way. 
We must, however, acknowledge our 
obligations to the translators of this 
spirited poem : it adds to our enjoy- 
laent of Paradise Lost. Other, 
thocigh minor works on the same 
wbjcct, have been dSterrS by the 
biographer's industry. 

But those exertions in which the 
nuue of Cowper took most delight, 
'M which probably will be thought 
by his admirers the most curious por- 



tion of these volumes, are the trans- 
lations of the minor poems and son- 
nets. They are carefully and even 
anxiously executed; but with such 
judicious choice of words, and so 
close assimilation to Hilton's spi- 
rit, that could the poet rise from his 
grave, he would feel nothing but 
complacency were they ascribed to 
his pen. What differences they ma- 
nifest are rather to be attributed to 
the changes in our language; and 
these, we think, have improved its 
harmony, without diminishing its 
strenj^th. We shall insert a speci- 
men of these sonnets : 

To Charles Diodati. 

Charles— and I say it wond*ring— thou 
roust know 
That I, who once assumed a scornful 

air. 

And scoffed at love^ am fallen in his 

snare, 

(Full many an upright man has fallen so) 

Yet think me not thus dazzled by the flow 

Of golden locks, or damask cheek; 

more rare 
The heart-felt beauties of my foreign 

fair ; 
A mien majestic, with dark brows, that 
^hotv 
The tranquil lustre of a lofty mind; 
Words exquisite^ of idioms more thaa 

one. 
And song, whose fascinating power 
might bind. 
And from the sphere draw down the la- 
boring Moon, 
AVith such fire-daitinc^ eyes, that should 

IfiU 
My ears with wax, she w^ould enchant 
me still. 

Sonnet, 

Lady ! it cannpt be but that thine eyes 
Must be my sun, such radiance Uiey 

display^ 
And strike me even as Phabus him, 

whose way 
Thro' torrid Lybia's sandy desert lies. 
Meantime, on that side steamy vapours 
rise 
Where most I suffer. Of what kind 

are they, 
New as to me they are, 1 cannot say, 
But deem them in the lover's language- 
sighs. 
Some, though with pain, my bosom close 
conceals. 
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Which, if in part eaocapmg thence they 
tend 

To soften thine, thy coldness soon con- 
geals; 
While others to my teariiil eyes ascend. 

Whence my sad nights in showers are 
ever drowned. 

Till my Aurora comes, her brow with 
roses bound. 

Sonnet, 

Enamoured, artless, young, on foreign 
ground, 
Unctrtain whither from myself to fly. 
To thee, dear Lady, with an humble 

sigh 

Let me devote my heart, which I have 

found. 

By certain proofs, not few, intrepid, sound. 

Good, and addicted to conceptions high : 

"When tempests shake the world, and 

fire the sky. 
It rests in adamant, self-wrapt around. 
As safe from envy, and from outrage 
rude. 
From hopes and fears that vulgar 
minds abuse. 
As fond of genius, and fixt fortitude. 
Of tlic resounding Lyre, and every 
Muse. 
Weak you will find it in one only part, 
Kow pierced by Love's immedicable 
dart' 

Cowper's reasons for not transla- 
ting the poems on the Gunpowder 
Treason, are honourable to his can- 
dour and liberality of spirit : 

The pure mind of Cowper was a stran- 
ger, in its own feelings, to the common 
animosities of the world ; and he was, on 
all occasions, evangelically disposed to 
promote peace and good-will among men. 
How much he was influenced by an amia- 
ble desire to avoid what might awaken or 
increase enmity and bitterness of spirit, 
he has shown in tlie course of these trans- 
lations from Milton, by omitting to trans- 
late compositions of extreme severity 
against the Catholics, and by thus decla- 
ring his i-eason for the omission : 

** The Poems on the subject of the Gun- 
powder Treason I have not translated; 



both because the matter of. them is un- 
pleasant, and because they are written 
with an asperity, which, however it might 
be warranted in Milton's day, wO\dd be 
extremely unseasonable now !*' 

In writing to Mr. Johnson, on this suJb' 
ject, he explained bis sentiments still fur- 
ther: 

" Weston, Oct 30, 1791. 

" We and the papists are at present on 
amicable terms. They have beba?ed 
themselves peaceably many years, and 
have lately received favours from govern- 
ment : I should think, therefore, that the 
dying embers of ancient animosity had 
better not to be troubled." 

The translator likewise omitted a few 
of the minuter poems, which he thought 
not wortliy of ranking with the rest; a 
privilege that the editor has also exerted! 

It must be acknowledged that Mil- 
ton from his earliest years felt him- 
self born for no vulgar purposes, nor 
made of vulgar materials. He soon 
meditated high things; and he at- 
tempted them : first, no doubt, in 
politics; afterwards in poesy. To 
such a charge he is most surely ex- 
posed : had he died a few years soon- 
er than he did, he would have been 
deemed presuming. 

Mr. Hayley's mind has been equally 
intent on promoting the reputation of 
his friend Cowper, as on vindicating 
the memory of Milton. He baa suc- 
ceeded in both purposes ; for thoug;h 
the annotations of his friend are but 
slight and unfinished, yet they are 
sufficient evidences of correct judg- 
ment and good taste to induce a vnSli 
for more m>m the same pen, as well 
as for the completion of these. We 
know no greater proof of success te 
a certain point The names of Cow- 
per and Hayley will go down to pos- 
terity together ; and this is a gratifi- 
cation to the survivor, though his 
friend sleeps. 
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THE Jacobite Ballads, which 
compose the third class in this inter- 
esting; volume^ are judiciously divided 
into two portions : the one relating to 
the rebellion of 1715, and the other, 
to that of 1745. The latter have the 
most merit; as though the fury of 
political rancour had any connection 
with the inspirations of genius, or 
that men, who are disturbed by feel- 
ings too recently excited by a legiti- 
mate object, are unable to subdue 
them to the influence either of rea- 
80D or a reflated imagination. 

The pubUcation of these ballads in 
the present day can have no evil ten- 
dency I but the spirit with which they 
are written \ the keen and manly sa- 
tire which they contain ^ their sarcas- 
tic ridicule^ and their animating en- 
thusiasm must have produced a pow* 
wfol effect on the minds of those for 
whom they were intended. When 
poetry, patriotism, and revenge go 
hand in hand, the issue must be 
mij^hty. The lyric effusions of na- 
tive birds have, in all rude ages, 
especially, incited the warrior to deeds 
of glory. Popular tunes, deeply con- 
nected with the feelings of home and 
an its numerous circumstances, have 
a similar effect, as the well known 
iact of the Ranee de Vache*^ testifies. 
Loyalty or disaffection may be in- 
spired, nourished, and propagated 
from sire to son, by the simple vehi- 
cle of national songs : and we have 
the testimony of Burnet as to the 
effect produced by the tune and 
words of LUHbullero in Ireland. It 
has been said, indeed, and with some 
probability of truth, that the nautical 
s(mgs of a living writer, (Dibdin) 



have contributed to the production of 
that fearless courage, rough sincerity, 
and careless jollity, which are so cha- 
racteristic of a British sailor : and we 
can well believe that a Scotch High- 
lander has his animosity to the house 
of Brunswick as well as his devotion 
to the exiled race of Stuart, heighten- 
ed by such effusions as " The wee^ 
wee German Lairdie," " To Daunton 
me," " Cumberland and Murray's de- 
scent into flell," &c. It is a truth 
which the philosopher is forced to 
confess, that the passions of men, 
when once excited, are kept in a state 
of energy by the simplest provoca- 
tives : a word, a look, an action, in- 
conceivably trivial in themselves, will 
stimulate thousands, engaged in a 
common cause, to the wildest ex- 
cesses. The Roman and Grecian 
republics, the tumults in the Italian 
states, the civil wars in England, the 
French revolution, and even the petty 
mobs at an election, all furnish proo& 
of this. They, over whom nobler in- 
centives would have no power, may 
be driven any where, and to any pur- 
pose, by a word, a song, or a tune. 

We shall now proceed to extract 
one or two of the Jacobite Ballads as 
specimens of that inveterate hatred 
which animated one part of tlie Scot- 
tish nation for many years : 

*The wee, wee German latrdi$« 

Wha the deil hae we got for a king. 

But a wee, wee German lairdie ! 
An* whan we gade to bring him h.amc. 

He was delving in his kail-yardie. 
Sheughing kail an* laying leeks, 

Biu* the hose and but the breeks. 
Up his beggar duds he cleeks. 

The wee, wee German lairdie. 



• But, without. 
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An^ he*s cUpt down in our gude man's 
chair. 

The wee, wee German lairdie ; 
An* he's brought fouth of o' foreign leeks, 

An'dibblet them in hii» yardie. 
He's pu'd the rose o' English lowns. 

An* brak the haq) o' Irish clowns. 
But our thristle will jag his thumbs. 

The wee, wee German lairdie. 

Come up amang the Highland hills, 

Thou wee, wee German lairdie ; 
An' see how Charlie's lang Kail thrive. 

He dibblit in his yardie. 
An' if a stock ye daur to pu'. 

Or baud the yoking of a plengh. 
We'll break yefe sceptre o'er ^ere mou% 

Thou wee bit German lairdie ! 

Our hills are steep, our glens afe deep, 

Nae fitting for a yardie ; 
An' our norlan' thrisUes winna pu'. 

Thou wee, wee German lairdie ! 
An* we've the trenching blades o* wier, 

Wab lib ye o' yere German gear; 
An' pass ye 'neath the cla^Tnore's sheer. 

Thou feckless German lairdie ! 

* There are sevei-al variations of this cd- 
Tious old song ; some of them the Editor 
has seen, and heard sung. The one here 
preserved, seems a little more modern $ 
the others were more homely and coarse 
in tlieir manner. 

* The first verse of one of them runs 
thus : 

* Wha the deil hae we got for a king ? 

But a wee bit German lairdie ; 
An' whan we gade to bring him hame. 

He was delving in his yardie ! 
He threw his dibble owre the dyke, 

An' brint bis wee bit spadie ; 
An' swore wi' a' tlie English he could. 

He'd be nae mair a lairdie ! 

' There are others which merit preser- 
vation. 

* He'll ride nae mair on strac sonks, 

For gawing his German hurdies ; 
But he sits on our gude king's throne, 

Amang the English lairdies. 
• • • 

Auld Scotland, tkou'rt owre cauld a hole. 

For nursing siccan vermin ; 
But the vera dogs o' England's court 

Can bark an' howl in German P 

As a contrast to the above we may 
select the following, which is distin- 
guished for its pathos and fluency of 
versification ? 

' This aflfecting old fragment is copied 
by Mrs. Copland, and transmitted for pub- 
lication with the following remarks : 



« •* There are songs beU>n^;ing to the 
history of private families which are che- 
rish'd by them with all the fondness of 
traditionarv attachment. They are pre- 
served with a romantic affection, like the 
gore-crusted weapons of heroic achiave- 
ment. Such perhaps is the song of * Car- 
lisle Yctts.' It was composed apparently 
in those afflicting times of murder and de- 
solation, when so many heads of our bra- 
vest countr}'men * dripped bloodie* on the 
gate-spikes of Carlisle. It seems by the 
strong passion displayed in it, to have 
been written when the blood was yet un- 
washen from the destroyer's hand. 

• *♦ I do not think it to have been the 
composition of a woman. The mild com- 
posure of the female heart would have 
shrunk back from such gory and harrow- 
ing delineation. I rather think it to have 
been written by some of the unfortunate 
adherents of the Prince, when lurking 
from woml to hill, amid aU the horrors of 
proscription. 

'Carlisle Ybtts. 

• • • • 

White was the rose in his gay bonnet. 
As he faulded me in his broached 
plaidie ; 
His hand whilk clasped the truth o' hvr% 

O it was ay in battle readie ! 
His lang lang hair in yellow hanks, 

Wav'd o'er his cheeks sae sweet and 
ruddie; 
But now they wave o'er Carlisle yetts 

In dripping ringlets clotting bloodie. 
My father's blood's in that flower-tap, 

M) broUier's in that bare>bells blossom. 
This white rose was steeped in my luve's 
blood, 
An* I'll ay wear it in my bosom. 
• • • • 

When 1 came first by merry Carlisle, 
Was ne'er a town sae sweetly seeming; 

The white rose flaunted owre the wall. 
The thristled banners far were stream- 
ing ! 

When I came next by merry Carlisle, 
O sad, sad seemed the town an' eerie ! 

The auld, auld men came out an' wept, 

• O maiden come ye to seek yere dearie ?* 

* • * • 

Tliere's ae drap o' blude atween my 
breasts. 

An' twa in my links o' haur sae yellow i 
The tane 1*11 ne'er wash, an' the tithcr 
ne'er kame. 

But III sit an* pray aneath the willow. 
W'ae, wae upon that cruel heai't, 

Wae, wae upon that hand sae bloodie. 
Which feasts in our richest Scottish bludLe^ 

An* makes sae mony a doleful widow.** ' 
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Wc cannot pass over in silence the 
powerfully interesting feet narrated 
by Mr. Cromck in the following note, 
in which the tender energy of the 
circumstance, undebased by any la- 
boured splendour of diction, is pre- 
sented to the reader with all the af- 
fecting simplicity of truth : 

• In the rebellion of 1745, a party of 
Cumberland's dragoons was huri7ing 
througb NiUisdale in search of rebels- 
Hungry and fatigued, they called at a lone 
widow's house, and demanded refresh- 
ment. Her son, a lad of sixleen, dressed 
them up Imtg^ kale and btUter^ and Uie good 
woman brougfht new milk, which she told 
them was all her stock. One of the party 
inquhred with seeming kindness, how she 
Itred — * Indeed,' quoth she, * the cow and 
the kale yard, wi' God's blessinfrs a' yny 
wunlen,* He arose, and with his sabre 
killed the cow, and destroyed all the kale. 
The poor woman was thrown upon the 
world, and died of a broken beart-^the 
^seonsolate youth, her son, wandered 
away» beyond the inquiry of friends, or 
the March of compassion. In the conti- 
nenul war, when the British army had 
gained a great and signal victory, the sol- 
diery were making merry with wine, and 
recounting their exploits— a draroon roar- 
ed o«t, * 1 once starved a Scotch witch in 
Kitbsdale : I killed her cow, and destroy- 
ed her greens ; but/ added he, * she could 
live for all that, on her God, as she said !* 
• And don't you rue it,' cried a j^oung sol- 
dier, starting up, * don't you rue it V * Rue 
what ?' said be, • rue aught like that P 
' Then, by my G— d,' cried the youth, un- 
sheathing his sword,. ' that woman was my 
mother ! draw, you brutal villain, draw. 
They fought ; the youth passed his sword 
twice through the dragoon'^s body, and, 
while be turned him over in the throes of 
death, exclaimed, ' had ynt rued it you 
shmtld have 9tUy been punished by yur 

G9d** 

In reading these nameless and hi- 
therto unhpnoured effusions of Jaco- 
bitisni, it is impossible not to be 
struck with that extent of national 
genius which is displayed in them : 
genius exerting itself with such ab- 
stract qualities of excellence, that 
though called forth by events that 
were temporary, celebrating things 
tiiat were local, and inspired by feel- 
ings that were occasionsd, yet its pro- 
ductions possess that general charm 
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of truth and nature which still pleases^ 
though robbed of all those original 
adjuncts. This indeed must always 
be the permanent and inseparable ef- 
fect of genius, in the full and broad 
display of its power : but it is seldom 
the effect even of the highest genius 
when lowered down to the comme- 
moration of passing events and party 
squabbles. The political and satiri* 
cal poems of Dryden are less read 
than his Fables, not merely because 
they require exposition, but because 
they have radically less general me- 
rit : the same may be said of Pope's 
Dunciad, and the vigorous and manly 
poetry of Churchill languishes in the « 
estimation of the present generatioi^ 
from a cause nearly similar. Uncon- 
nected with paiticular persons, places* 
and circumstances, there are but few 
passages of such commanding excel- 
lence as will make a man satisfied 
with reading the whole to get at 
them. The flight of genius to be 
great must be unconhned, and to be 
permanently attractive must be inde- 
pendent of temporary and merely lo- 
cal incidents. To very few, however, 
is the power given of investing such 
topics, with language, imageiy, and 
sentiment possessing abstract and in- 
dependent qualities of delighting in 
all ages : yet, among those few may 
be ranked the writers, the unknoMrn 
writers of many of the pieces con- 
tained in this volume. 

Of the " Old Ballads and Fi*ag. 
ments,*' which constitute the fourth 
division of Mr. Cromek*» book, many 
passages are exquisitely produced. 
The one entitled « We were Sisters, 
we were Seven,'* has all the chai'ac- 
teristic qualities which denote its ori- 
gin. It possesses a peculiar vein of 
thought, a wildness of incident, and a 
melody of versification, though some- 
times irregular. But the " Mermaid 
of Galloway" must be ranked still 
higher in the scale of poetical com- 
position, and we regret tliat its length 
precludes us from extracting it into 
our pages. 

In the " Appendix*' we find many 
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curious particulars relating to the 
superstitions, customs, manners, and' 
modes of thought peculiar to the pea- 
santry of that part of Scotland which 
is the scene of the ballads contained 
in this volume. It would be an in- 
justice to the talents of Mr. Cromek, 
if we withheld from our readers the 
following manly, liberal, and some- 
times eloquent fulmination against a 
yet existing relic of barbarism and 
cruelty : 

* A DESCRIPTION OF THE STOOL OP 
REPENTANCE. 

* Though this vile itool of repentance 
in sufficiently familiar to the good people 
of Scotland, yet some explanation of its 
uses may be required by the English 
reader ; and, as the Editor considers him- 
self pledged to give every illustration he 
has been able to collect of Scottish man- 
ners and customs, the following account 
will not be deemed misplaced : 

* When the disastrous and bloody stnig- 

S'e of Scottish reformation was over, and 
e wretched hovels of covenanting Cal- 
vinism rose among the majestic rains of 
Romish devotion, all that escaped the 
wreck of original genius and peculiar cast 
of character, was the * Stool of Repent- 
ance.*! It was an engine of terror well 
suited to Knox's stem and rigorous disci- 
pline, as it gave him a severe control over 
the looseness of the times, and enabled 
him to apply the merciless rod of church- 
censure agiunst the vices even of the no- 
bility. Such, probably, was his motive 
for raking this vile stool from the ruins of 
the fallen church. It has ever been ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the free spirit of the 
peasantry; in proof of which many of 
their songs miglit be adduced, if tlieir de- 
licacy were equal to their wit and humour. 
The reply of an old woman to Mr. Knox, 
is worthy of record. After holdinj^ forth 
in praise of the ffootUie -work o' reforma- 
tioTif as he termed it, and railing against 
the wickedness of popery, he zealously ex- 

t There is a remark in Bums's unpublished MS. Journal of his excursion from Edin- 
burgh to the Higlilands, not inapplicable to tliis subject It is amusing to observe hovf \ 
bitterly he vents his antipatliies whenever an instance of superstitious tjTanny occurs, 
repugnant to liberal feelings ; and it must have been highly diverting to witness his 
soliloquy on the present occasion : 

* Linlithgow. A pretty good old gothic church — the infamou$ Stifol of 
Repentance standing in the old Uomish way, on a lofty situation. , 

* What a poor, pimping business is a Presbyterian place of worship] dirty, narrov, , 
and squalid ; stuck in a corner of old Popish grandeur such as Linlithgow, and much,, 
more Melrose !— Ceremony and show, if iudioiously thrown in, are absolutely necer 
sary for the bulk of mankind^ both ia religious and civil matters/ 



claimed, • I hae plucked the raiment frte 
the harlot !' « Ah, na> na !* quoth the good 
dame, pointing to the chair of repentance, 
* ye hae keepit the vera tassel o* Uic 
breeks o* Popery.* This stool of terror 
was fashioned like an arm-chair, and was 
raised on a pedestal nearly two feet higher 
than the other seats, directly fronting the 
pulpit. When the kirk-b^ was rung, the 
culprit ascended the chair, and the bell* 
man arrayed limi in the black sackcbth 
gown of fornication. Here lie stood three 
Sundays successively, his face uncovered, 
and tlie awful scourge of nnpardoning di- 
vinity hung over him. The women stood 
here in the same accoutrements, and weie 
denied the privilege of a veil : 
* A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slow unmovhig finger at' 
' The pumshment of this humiliating 
exaltation was not inflicted on illegitimare 
parents only, but also on tliose who healed 
the breach of chastity by subsequent inar* 
riage. So scrupulous was the covenanting 
kirk in this respect, that the bridegroom 
had to lodge fix pounde Scots, in the c«8- 
tody of the Session, as a pledge against 
unwedded hicontbience, which, if convict- 
ed, he forfeited. Tiiis tax was broadly 
termed by the peasantry, in allusion to the 
border taxes, • Buttock mail.' The scvc- 
rity of these punishments, so repugnant to 
female delicacy, and to the SMFeet, inno- 
cent modesty of the girls of Scotlaml, hai 
however of late years been relaxed; in I 
many places they are commuted fbr small ' 
fines, and private admonition. It is enough 
for incontinence to walk over the burning 
plow-shares of its own repentant feelings, 
without being cast bound into the seren- 
times heated furnace of Calvinism. Highlj I 
to the honour of the Scottish clergy and 
people, these stepping stools to ctuld- 
muider are now almost universally swept 
out of the churches. Such an epithet 
may be deemed a harsh one, but the fol- 
lowing truly affecting song fully justifies 
it, and seems purposely written to touch 
the heart of religious tenderness with the 
simple and pathetic eloquence of unwed- 
ded and abandoned sorrow : 
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' Theref sat 'mang the flowers a fair ladic. 

Sing- ohon, ohon and ohon O ! 
And there she has bom a sweet babie 

Adown bv the greenwode side O ! 
An' strait she rowed its swaddlinj? band. 

Sing obon, obon and olion O ! 
An' O ! nae mother grips took her hand 

Adown by the greenwode side O ! 

twice it lifted its bonnie wee ee. 

Sing ohon, &c. 
' Thae looks gae tlirough the sal o' me,' 

Adown, &c. 
She buried the bonnie babe 'neath the brier. 

Sing ohon, &c. 
And washed her hands wi* mony a tear, 

Adown, &c. 

And as she kneelt to her God in prayer. 

Sing ohon. Sec. 
The sweet wee babe was smiUng there, 

Adown, &c. 
ay, my God, at I look to thee, 

G^g ohon, 8cc. 
Mjr babe's atween my God and me, 

Adown, &c. 

Ay, ay, it lift» its bonnie wee ee. 

Sing ohon, &c. ^ 

* Sic kiadnesB get as ye shawed me,' 

Adown, &o. 
An' its smiles wad ¥rin me in, 

Sing ohon. Sec. 
But Vm borne down by deadly sin, 

Adown, &c.' 

•Never was there a punishment devised 
which so completely defeated its own pur- 
poie. It either hardened or broke the 
heart of the sufferer. Without allowance 
ibr the different degrees of guilt in differ- 
ent cases, or for the relative situation of 
the parties in the same case, it was inflict- 
ed with indiscriminate and unmitigated 
rigour on the male and the female trans- 
nessor, — on the seducer and the seduced. 
He, driven by exposure to blunt the poig- 
nancy of his shame in assumed effrontery, 
loon banished the wholesome feefing^ of 
remorse, and by an effort of fortitude, con« 
terted his disgrace into a triumph ; while 
the soft, the g^entle-hearted female, on 
whom the consequences of the trespass 
Are, by nature and b^ the usages or so- 
ciety, made' to constitute a penance of 
the most fearful and soul-subduing kind ; 
she, in whose mind the gloom of desertion 
was deepened by the loss of fame, the 
^ienation of those she held most dear, and 
the dose of every bright prospect in life ; 



she, already the dupe and the victim of 
treachery and falsehood, was held forth as 
the object of unsympathising cruelty and 
derision. If there be a state of m'md in 
which 

* present fesrs 
Are less than horrible imaginings,' 
it is surely in tlie anticipation of tliis hate- 
ful exposure ; nor are we to wonder that 
an unfortunate, goaded to despair by the 
dread of so barbarous, so harrowing a pu- 
nishment, should, in the fever of appre- 
hension, stifle the feeUng^ of a mother, 
and brave the guilt of infanticide, rather 
than submit to the torture of being pub- 
licly and indelibly branded with infamy. 
The train of heart-breaking circumstances 
which follow the disgrace ; the distant ci- 
vility and coldly averted kiok of friends ; 
the dumb, despairing affliction of parents ; 
the vile fingers of pubUc mockery wagged 
at them in the streets ;— are not these ex- 
cruciating punishments due only to the 
confirmed in vice, to the sworn vouries 
of prostitution ? and must the pastors of 
the church, when they should privately 
administer the balm of forgiveness; when 
they should go into the wilderness and 
seek for the lamb that had gone astray- 
must they unfeelingly forbid her return 
to the flock and shut the door of the fold 
against her forever ! Such Pharisaical ri- 
gour is contrary to the benevolent spirit 
of Christianity : far from striving to re- 
claim those who are lost, it freezes all the 
charities of tlie heart, and substitutes hy- 
pocrisy for sincere repentance. But never 
are the iron features of puritanical stoi- 
cism more hideous than when they fro.wn 
vengeance on the lovely face of blushing 
modesty, rendered more timorous by the 
consciousness of a trespass; never is tlie 
breath of Calvinistic denunciation more 
repulsive than when it blasts the flower 
already blighted, and drooping for want 
of shelter and support In defiance of the 
dictates of common sense, and in outrage 
of the feeling^ of humanity, this engine of 
monkish despotism was preserved by the 
Reformers, and became more terrible in 
their hands than in those of its inventors, 
until the liberal spirit of the present age 
prevailed over the narrow bigotry of fana- 
ticisre, and consigned the attty-atool to i\\o 
oblivion it had long merited. Ridicule 
contributed perhaps more powerfully than 
reason, to bring it into disuse. The rough, 
manly wit of Butler, and tlie bold energo- 



t There are many variations of this affecting tale. One of them appears in the Mu* 
M Mmeum, and is there called * Fine Flowers of the Valley,' of which the present it 
cither the original or a parallel 9ong ; I am inclined to tliink it i3 the originaU 
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tie humour of Bums, have done more to 
correct the pedantry of religion than whole 
volumes of serious expostulation/ 

With Mr. Cromek's sentiments, 
thus expressed, we are happy and 
willing to avow the conformity of our 
own. 

The account of the fisuries, war- 
locks, brownies, 8cc. is eminently in- 
teresting ; and no less so is that of 
Lord Nithsdale*s escape from the 
Tower, which displays an extraordi- 
nary instance of caimness> fortitude^ 



intrepidity, and skill in a female, ac- 
tuated by the amiable motive of sa- 
ving a husband's life. We find, also^ 
in this Appendix, a brief account of 
the author of the well known ballad 
** Mary's Dream ;** but as we propose 
to extract this for the next number of 
our ** Neglected Biography," we shall 
say nothing more of it here, but con- 
clude our strictures by repeating our 
assurance of the pleasure and instruc- 
tion which we have received from 
this performance of Mr. Cromek. 



TtLOM TBB LITKEAET PANORAMA. 

Letters transmitted from the South Sea* by the English ministry, 
to France. Paris, Jan. 1. 



THERE was inserted in the 
Moniteur of the 1 5th of last Novem- 
ber, and from it in the other French 
journals, an extract from the English 
Gazette, under the title of La Pey- 
rouse, announcing that there had been 
found, in Diemen^s Land, a bottle 
buried at the foot of a tree, which 
contained letters that were supposed 
to affprd some information respecting 
the fate of that navigator. These 
letters, five in number, have reached 
the Minister of Marine, at Paris.^ — 
One is signed Ramdy and addressed 
to M. VUleneuve, surgeon at Tre- 
guier.— Another, Bodeliery address- 
ed to Madame Bois, at L'Orient 

One Villeneuvcy to Madame Villc- 
neuve, at Versailles.— 0;te Fore^ticrj 



addressed to M. Forestier, Commia* 
sary of Marine at Versailles. — The 
fifth is by the same, and is addressed 
to Fanquet, at Paris. — All these let- 
ters are dated the 24th and 25th of 
Feb. 1793, Adventure Bay, Diemen's 
Land. It is known that the writers 
of them were on board the ships un* 
der the orders of Rear-admiral d'En* 
trecasteaux, and that the letters 
therefore give no kind of information 
with respe<:t to M. de la Feyrouse. — - 
They cont^ nothing but expressions 
of good wishes and friendship for 
those to whom they are addressed, 
and may be obtained by applying to 
M. Poncet, head of the colonial of^ 
fice at Paris. 



FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA* 



Literary Properly valuable. 



THE Gforgigiies of M. Delille, 
in the course of their sale, during 
forty years, have made the fortune 
of a whole family, and have been cir- 
culated throughout the literary world, 



to the number of 200,000 copies. 
They have lately been sold by auction, 
to Messrs. Michaud, Printers and 
Booksellers, for 25,000 francs (1,000 
guineas). 
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_ FROM THE EUKOPBA!^ HACAZI^r£- 

3IEM0IHS OF LORD WELLINGTON, 

lieutenant'Qencnl of bb MsLJeny*^ Forc«i» Chief SecreUi^ lo the Lord 
Licutcnibnt of Ireknd« ^t, 3ic. 



Mf (Concluded 

IN cons^peiTCe dT this ■signal 
sad splendid tictorjr, Gcnt:rul Wd- 
lesley received the puUlic thtmks of 
the Govern or*^i:ntT^l in counclL 

On the evenini» of the 24th, the 
day after the battle^ t:olond Stcvtu- 
scNi joined with his division; the treo* 
cheiy of his f^uides, and other unex- 
pected cau^s, had occasioned this de- 
lay; for which, however, no blame 
was at all imputable to that brave and 
excellent officer, who was immediate- 
ly despatched in pursuit of the enemy, 
who, hartng collected together the 
broken remains of his army, had 
moved to the westward, along the 
course of the Taptee river; while 
General Wellesley himself remained 
en the heights of Adjuntee, regula- 
ting his movements by the approach- 
es which the enemy might make to 
the southward ; and in this situation 
he received some indii*ect, but vague 
and futile, overtures from Sclndeah 
towards a negociation. 

While General Wellesley judl- 
dously occupied this important posi- 
tion. Colonel Stevenson was success- 
ftiUy employed in the reduction of 
the city of Boorhunpoor and the for- 
tress of Asseer Ghur^ the latter hi- 
therto deemed impregnable, and the 



from p, 65.) ^ 

los3 of which gjeatly accelerated the 
termination of the campaign. 

On the 2sth of October, General 
Wellesley having he^ird that the Ra- 
jah of Bemr had pui^sed the bounda- 
ry of Candcish, and was proceeding 
towards the river Godavery, march- 
ed to the souiit\»ard it om the Adjun- 
tee heighls u ilh the main body of the 
army. On the 29th he reached Arun- 
gabad, where he received intelligence 
of the Rajah having gradually advan* 
ced to the eastward, being then at 
Lakeegun,, about twenty miles north 
from Pultein, and immediately moved 
his army in pursuit of that chieftain. 

The Rajah being thus pressed, en- 
deavoured by every exertion of acti- 
vity and stratagem, to elude the Bri- 
tish force : between the night of the 
29th of October and that of the 30th, 
he changed his position no less than 
five times, and with a view of draw- 
ing off the attention of General Wel- 
lesley, despatched a body of 5,000 
chosen horse, under an able officer, 
to intercept a large convoy of bullocks 
and other necessary supplies for the 
British army, distant but a few days* 
march. Fully appreciating the views 
of the enemy^ and the character of 
Captain fiayoes, whg commanded the 
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convoy, the Ceneral, however, conti- 
nued to pursue and harass the Rajah 
with unremitting vigour : the result 
-was a proof of his consummate judg^ 
ment. Captain Baynes, with a com* 
paratively much inferior force^ d^ait* 
ed the enemy's detachment, with 
considerable slaughter, and reached 
the British camp in perfect safety. 

This event, combined with the in- 
creasing terror of the British name, 
and the almost unparalleled activity 
of General Wellesley, str^gthened 
the Rajah's determination of avoiding 
if possible a general engagement ; he 
therefore rapidly retreated towards 
his own dominions. From that period 
till the 28th of November, the cam- 
paign in this quarter was entirely 
confined to retreat and pursuit ; the 
British and Berar forces being scarce- 
ly ever more than a day'^ march 
apart. This unremitting chase was 
through a country hitherto untravcr- 
sed by an English general. Extreme- 
ly difficult in itself, it was infinitely 
less so to the flying army, who were 
well acquainted with the local re- 
sources of the country, than to that 
which pursued, who were totally 
strangers to them. In this novel but 
arduous species of contest, the mili- 
tary talents of the subject of this Me- 
inoir were eminently conspicuous. 
His patience under great difficulties 
was never exhausted ; sharing the 
fatigues and privations of the sol- 
diery in the same degree with the 
meanest private, he was at once their 
example and their idol: while his 
combined sagacity and activity ren- 
dered it impossible for the enemy to 
escape, notwithstanding the great 
and manifold advantages in this mode 
of warfare possessed by the latter. 

During this unremitted pursuit of 
the Berar army, Scindeah found it 
expedient, reduced as he was to the 
greatest extremity by the brilliant 
and decisive victories of Lord Lake 
in Hindostan, and those of General 
Wellesley in the Deccan, to send an 
ambassador to the camp of the latter 
with prepositions of peace; and at 



length a suspensttm of hostilitkis mu 
agreed upon between that chieftain 
and the British armio in tiie JDeccaa 
and the Guzeral, the pnndpal con* 
dition of which wast that Sundeah's 
troops should occupy a position forty 
miles to the eastward of EUchpoor^ 
and that the British force should not 
advance farther into the temtoriea of 
the former. 

At length, on the 3Bth of Novem- 
ber, General Wellesley came up vmk 
the greatest part of the Rajah of Be- 
rar's regular in&ntry, strengtheaied 
by a large party of Scindeah's beat 
cavalry ; and as the stipulatioiis of 
the truce had not been fulfilled on the 
part of the latter chieftain, althovigfa 
they had been strictly adhered to by 
General Wellesley, he det^maned 
cm attacking this combined fisrce mth 
the utmost celerity, in order to de- 
prive the enemy of the aieans of re- 
treat, or of receiving reinforcemeitts, 
and in defiance of the remonstrances 
of the ambassador of Scindeah, then 
in the English camp. As no treaty 
whatever existed with the Berar Ra- 
jah, and as the terms of the trace 
with Scindeah remained yet unacted 
upon by the latter, Gt»ieral Welles- 
ley moved forward to Parterly> where 
he understood the confederates were 
encamped, and on his march was 
joined by the division under Colonel 
Stevenson, who had halted for that 
purpose at Andorah: by the time, 
however, that the British am^y had 
reached Parterly, the confederales 
had retired, though they were clearly 
discernible retreating, &om the top of 
a lofty tower situated near the place. 

From the length of d^e way which 
the Bridsh army had already marchef!, 
and the extreme heat of the day> Ge- 
neral Wellesley was inclined to pqst» 
pone the pursuit of the enemy till the 
evening; but he had not long been halt- 
ed when large bodies of the enemy^s 
horse appeared in front ; and upon 
the piquets being pushed forward in 
consequence, the whole army of the 
combined Marhatta chieftains wa^ 
discovered at about five miles di^aJice 
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esfended in a long line ;of cavaliy^ 
iDiantry, and artillery, in the plains 
of Arganm. Finding them in this 
poodont General Wellesley resohed 
upon giving them battle instantly, and 

' for that purpose mored on "with his 
whole army in one cdumn, the British 
cifalry leading the attack, in a direc* 
tion neariy parallel to the enemy's 
line. On a nearer approach, the 
British force was formed into two 
lines ; the first composed of the in- 
fioitr^, the second of the cavalry: 
the right wing was advanced up<Mi the 
kft of the enemy^ and the British left 
iring was supported by the Mysore 
horse. In this order the whole ad- 
TiDced with the utmost regularity, 
steadiness, and intrepidity. 

The engagement began by the 74th 
and 75th regiments being attacked by 
a large body of Persians, who, after 
a desperate conflict, were totally de- 
stroyed by those gallant corps. At 
this moment of time, aho the ene- 
my's cavalry were repulsed in a 

I charge they furiously attempted on 
the 1st battalion of the 6th regiment 
of native infantry, on the left of the 
British line. They, however, once 
mof^ rallied ; when General Welles- 
ley, putting himself at the head of 
the British cavalry, charged them 
with such ftiry that they broke^ and, 
with the whole of the infantry, fled 
with such precipitation as to render 
it impossible for the English to pur- 
sue them with any advantage, but 
they were pursued for some miles by 
the cavalry, who cut off vast num- 
bers, and captured the whole of their 
elephants and baggage, 38 pieces of 
at^lery, and all their ammunition. 

This victory, which was as decisive 
with respect to the army of the Berar 
chiefUdn as that of Assye had been 
to that of Scindeah, was attended with 
little loss to the victors. In it the 
same clear perception, quick judg- 
ment, and presence of mind which 
we have already mentioned as distin- 
guishing the British General, was 
equally remarkable, whilst his p^- 
sQOal bravery and skill were moat eiui- 



nently conspicuous. In Ute charge 
which he made at the head of the ca- 
valry, having>disposed in their inter- 
vals some galloper guns, when arri- 
ved within a short distance from that 
of the enemy, he suddenly halted his 
whole line, and ordering the light ar- 
tillery to i^vance, he gave the ene- 
my's horse two or three discharges: 
when seeing them waver and grow 
unsteady, he instantly cut in upon 
them, fmd, in an instant, totally put 
them to the rout: thus practising, 
with entire success, a manoeuvre 
equally novel and judicious^ and en- 
tirely his own. 

There remained now, save the re- 
duction of Gawilghur, hardly any 
other enterprize worthy of General 
Weltesley's victorious arms. Upon 
this measure, therefore, he instantly 
determined, and in conjunction with 
Colonel Stevenson's division, arrived 
before that almost impregnable for- 
tress, the last remaining to the ene- 
my, of any importance, on the 7th of 
December, having dragged the hea- 
vy ordnance and necessary stores for 
the siege over mountains and through 
ravines, for a distance of thirty miles, 
by roads, which the troops themselves 
were obUged, with infinite clifiBculty) 
to make. 

Gawilghur has long been celebra- 
ted by the historians of tlie Deccan, 
as one of the strongest bulwarks of 
that country. It stands on a highy 
rocky, steep hill, in the midst of the 
chain of mountains between the Tap- 
tee and Poonah rivers. There is oixe 
complete inner fort which fronts the 
south, where the rock is most inac- 
cessible ; and this citadel, as it may 
be called, is strengthened and defend- 
ed by an outer fort, which entirely 
covers it to the north and north-west. 
The outer fort has a thick and high 
wall, which covers the approach to 
it from the north, and all its defences 
strongly built and fortified by ram- 
parts and towers. To the whole of 
the fortress there are three entrances : 
one to the south, which leads to the 
inner fortj one to the north-west, 
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which leads to the outward ; and ose 
to the north, which conununicatcs 
with the third wall. The ascent to 
the ftrst gate is very long, steep, and 
difficult ; that to the second is by a 
road used by the common communi- 
cations of the garrison with the coun« 
try to the southward, but this leads no 
farther than the gate, being extreme- 
ly narrow, the rock scooped on each 
aide, and, from its passing round the 
webt side of the fort, is exposed to its 
fire for a considerable distance ; the 
last road to the northern gate leads 
directly &om the village of Lambuda, 
and the ground along which it is made 
is level with that of the fort. 

We have been induced to go into 
length in this description, in order to 
show our readers that the reduction 
of Gawilghur was an operation that 
required the union of the utmost skill, 
intrepidity, and perseverance ; but 
their admiration must be strongly ex- 
cited, when it is known, that this 
hazardous and difficult enterprise was 
achieved within the short space of 
forty-eight hours ! On the night of 
the l^th of December the first batte- 
ries were opened against the north 
face of the fort, and on ihatof the 14th 
a practicable breach was reported in 
the walls of the outer (brt. At ten in 
the morning of the 14th, the outer fort 
was carried with immense slaughter 
of the garrison ; but the walls of the in- 
ner, which we have already described, 
bad yet no breach whatever. Several 
attempts were then made to blow up 
the gate of communication between 
the outer and inner forts, but in vain. 
A placet however, on the wall was 
■discovered which it appeared barely 
possible to escalade. Against this 
place Captain Campbell, with the light 
company of the 94th regiment, im- 
mediately fixed the ladders, which 
having mounted with incredible reso- 
lution and agility, they threw them- 
selves into the inner fort, the garri- 
son of which in astonishment and con- 
fusion, fiung down their ai*ms, and 
isuirendered. 
. This well-planned» vigorous, and 



briUiaiil enterprise brenglit tke ' 
to a speedy ccAiclusixm. The Rajah 
of Berar, terrified and aroaz«d at the 
rapidity of General Wellesley's ope- 
rations, even in that mountainous |uad 
difficult country, instantly determined 
on concluding a peace, without rear- 
ing to the opinion, or waiting the de- 
terminati^m of his aUy. Not a ^ay 
was lost in bringing this resohitioD to 
the knowledge of the British GeneraL 
The negociations were set on foot <a 
the lj6th of December, and the treaty 
of peace between t^ British govern- 
ment in India and the Rajah of Berar 
Mr9A actually concluded the day follow- 
ing !— -^ striking instance of the cha* 
racteristic despatch aiid deciaioD of 
General Wellesley, who in this act 
of diplomacy, as well as that of a 
similar nature conducted with the 
ambassador of Scindeah a few days 
subsequent, showed himself eqtiaUy 
able in the cabinet as in the field* 

On the 30th of December, General 
Wellesley had also the happiness aad 
distinguished good fortune to con- 
clude a peace with Scindeah, who thits 
wisely averted the evils which he saw 
threatening^ him with utter de^mc- 
tion. Both treaties were speedily 
ratified by the Governor-general at 
Calcutta. These treaties were the 
admiration of all India, for the mode* 
rate and equitable conditions whieh 
were allowed to the vanquished con- 
federates, and which clearly showed 
that the objects of the war, on tlie 
part of the British government, were 
not conquest, but a secure and solid 
peace. 

Thus terminated the glorious amd 
ever-memorable Marhatta war of 
1 803 ; an eternal record of the com- 
prehensive mind and gigantic abili^ 
of the Marquis Welie^cy, who plao^ 
ned, and of the heroism and military 
talents of Generals Lake and Welles- ^ 
ley, who carried it into execution. Its 
consequences may be thus briefly 
enumerated : — The venerable repre- 
sentative of the house of Timur was 
rescued from bondage and penury in 
whick he was held by a French foe- 
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^mif and realorcd to the throne and 
capital of his aucestors, nrhere his 
gref burs have since descended in 
peace to the grave, and his last pmy* 
ers^afteralife of wonderful and unex* 
UQpled vccissiuide, have been poured 
forth for the happiness and wel£u*e 
of his deliverers; the Peish wash, ano- 
ther of the native sovereigns, has re- 
gained, through the same powerful 
interference, the Musnud of Poonah, 
and thussecured to the British govern* 
ment a faithful and most valuable 
tUiance, with the fuU benefit of the 
treaties concluded with him ; a con- 
siderable portion of territory and reve- 
nue were added to the company^s 
dominions, and their own empire con- 
siderably strengthened, and rendered 
more secure by the acquisition ; the 
French interests in India utterly and 
irreparably destroyed ; and the two 
greatest native powers of India re- 
duced to an unconditional dependence 
upon British generosity: whilst the 
wisdom, policy, and military renown 
of the British character was raised to 
such a height throughout the whole 
peninsula, as must render its empire 
infimtely more stable in future, and 
its government thenceforward the 
certsun refuge of its allies, and the 
diead of its enemies. 

The share which General Wellesley 
had in producing these glorious re- 
sults were justly appreciated, both 
abrvad and at home. On the 1 4th of 
Febraary, the inhabitmits of Calcutta 
came to a resolution of presenting 
him with a sup^b sword of the value 
of lOOOl. sterling, which was after- 
wards presented to him with a suitable 
address. The inhalMtants of the pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay, as 
well native as European, also testified 
their sense of his meritorious services, 
by their separate addresses of thanks 
and congratulation, and by splendid 
eutertainments in honour of his name 
and in commemoration of his victo- 
ries. 

In ^gland. General Wellesley was 
rewarded for his services by being 
raised by his sovereign to the com- 
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paraooahip of the hif^iest military 
order of knighthood in the world, that 
of the Bath ; and had the further gra- 
tification of receiving the noblest 
. meed a British officer can acquire, tlie 
thanks of his country, voted to him 
by both houses of Parliament, on the 
Sd and 4th of May, 1804, for his bril- 
liant achievemems. 

The esteem and regard in which 
General Wellesley was held by his 
brother officers, who had served with 
him in the campaign in the Deccan^ 
may best be gathered by the resoludon 
into which they entered, on the 26 th 
of February, 1804, to present him 
with a superb golden vase, of the value 
of 2000 guineas, as a mark of their 
esteem and regard, and as a lasting 
memorial of the brilliant victories to 
which he led them. 

The profound tranquillity which 
succeeded the Marhatta wai* in every 
part of India allowing of no other op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself in 
that quarter, early in the year 1 805, 
General (now Sir Arthur) Wellesley 
returned to Europe. 

A short time after his arrival in 
England, Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
placed upon the stafiP and commanded 
a brigade in Lord Cathcart's expe- 
dition to Hanover in 1805. He af- 
terwards commanded in one of the 
coast districts, where his discipline 
and management were as creditable 
to his military character as a tacti- 
cian, as his general deportment to- 
wards the officers, under his command 
was to his reputation as a soldier and 
a gentleman. 

The death of the Marquis Com- 
wallis, colonel of the 33d, bad made a 
vacancy, which was filled up by na- 
ming Sir Arthur Wellesley to suc- 
ceed him in the regiment ; the only 
military fiivour he ever received, and 
one which he could not have been well 
denied, having been its lieutenant-co- 
lonel thirteen years, and present with 
it for almotft the whole of that time, 
during a period of very active service* 

During the short-lived administra- 
t^n of Lord Grenville, Sir Arthur 
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Wellesky set in partiamoit for an 
Irish borough, and frequently took 
an active part in the debates, so far as 
they concerned the Marquis Welles- 
ley) his brother, who at this period 
still continued to be the object of a 
persecution unexampled even in the 
worst times of republican ingratitude. 
This subject is too complicated, and 
too foreign to our purpose, to dwell 
on here. It is sufBcient to observe^ 
that upon every question in whidh 
the conductor character of that illus- 
trious person was implicated, Sir Ar- 
thur was found at his post. Perfect- 
ly competent to the task, he brought 
his thorough knowledge of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley's policy and practice 
in the administration of the govern- 
ment of India before the bar of the 
public, and constantly convinced his 
auditoi*8, if he could not silence his 
adversaries: whilst his mode of speak- 
ing, at once simple, perspicuous, and 
energetic, was united with so much 
real modesty and diffidence of man- 
ner, as to secure him no small share 
. of ^e favour of the House, and a con* 
stant degree of flattering attention^ 

On the accession of the present ad- 
ministration, Sir Arthur was named 
to the high situation of chief Secreta- 
ry to the Lord lieutenant oi Ireland, 
and accompanied the Duke of Rich- 
mond thither in that situation. This 
office, one certainly incompatible with 
the duties of that profession which he 
had chosen, and of which he was the 
greatest ornament, he accepted, on 
the condition of its not prejudicing 
his military views and pursuits. Ac- 
cordingly we find him actively cv^ 
ployed, and high in command, under 
Lord Cathcart, in the expedition 
agaiifst Denmark, undertaken with a 
view of capturing the Danish fleet in 
the Bahic, in the month of August, 
1807. 

The characteristic vigour and ac- 
tivity of Sir Arthur Wellesley were 
eminently conspicuous upon this oc- 
casion. Asth^ extraordinary supine- 
ness of the vast British fleet under 
the command of Admiral Gambier 



threw the bufthea of the redoedQii tf 
Copenhagen entirely upon the land 
forces, considerable delay took place 
in the operatimis against that oity^ 
which could not otherwise have oc- 
curred. During this periods the Da- 
nish troops, taking advante^ of the 
delay, began to assemble in force m 
the interior of the island^ and it was 
deemed necessary to order Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to march against them 
with a strong detachment. This ser« 
vice he performed with his accastoin<* 
ed celeri^ and good fortune, com* 
pletdy iddPeating and dispersing the 
enemy at Kioge, taking upwards of 
60 officers and 1,500 Bien, U pieces 
of cannon, and a quantity of pow^ev 
uid ammunition. 

This timely victory, the only ser* 
vice worth noticing in Uiai campaigOf 
materially contributed to the reduc- 
tion of Copenhagen, which .&r&i% 
speedily followed ; on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, the articles of capitulation 
being negociated and signed by Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley (who was sent for for 
that purpose ivom his command in ^e 
country, "where," saysLordCatfacaiti 
Vin his despatch, <' he hiui distinguish* 
ed himseif in a manner so honourable 
to himself and so advantageous to the 
public"), Sir Home Popham and Lieu* 
tenant-c^onel Murray being also na- 
med with him in the same commis- 
sion. 

The virtues and achievements which 
had hitherto marked Sir Arthur's mi- 
litary career, however really splen<£d 
in themselves, from the distaoee of 
the scene of action and the supposed 
imbecility of the enemy against whom 
he had acted in India, were not so 
highly appreciated as they deserved U» 
be at home. The moment was, how- 
ever approaching when his fame was 
to be thoroughly established througli* 
out Europe, by a series of the most 
brilliant successes over some of the 
best troops and ablest generals in the 
world. 

When the recent efibrts of the 
Spanish patriots held forth a prospect 
of liberating oui* natural and ancient 
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itff the Portuguese, from French 
tftHuvy and oppression^ Sir Arthur 
Wdlesley (who had now attamed the 
task ci lieutenant-general) was des* 
tmed to command an expedidon (it- 
ifig out at Ccftk for the purpose of 
acting in Portugal. The particulars 
«f this campaign we are enabled to 
detail with acciAiicy, as well from the 
official desptttches of General Welles- 
le^ himself which will be found in 
that part of our publication appropri- 
ated to them, as from an account of 
it drawn up with great apparent Bdel- 
hj and accuracy in a respectable 
morning paper.* 

On the 1 2th day of July, Lieutenant* 
general Sir Arthur Wellesley sailed 
from Cork, in command of the Bntish 
i expedition destined to act in Portugcd 
against the French troops in that 
country, and which were now tolera- 
htf well known to consist solely of the 
troops wider General Junot, styled 
** Duke of Abrantes,** in the occupa- 
tion of Lisbon and its vicinity. 
On the 17th, Sir Arthur quitted the 
I convoy, and with his interpreter and 
> secretary proceeded in a light vessel 
i to Coranna, were he remained some 
days ; daring which time he informed 
himself of the axittml situation of the 
F^nch force m the north of Spain, 
took measures to communicate with 
tiie patriot juntas in that quarter, and 
also found means to despatch messen- 
gers to that of Seville, and to General 
Spencer, then supposed to be with his 
division at Cadiz. Having accom- 
plished these material directs, he pro- 
ceeded to join the expedition, and ar- 
rived with them at Mondego Bay, at 
the entrance of the river of that name, 
OD the coast of Portugal, aher a tedi- 
ous passage of twenty days. 

This point of landing was apparent- 
ly chosen by Sh* Arthur, as, besides 
being sufficiently near Lisbon to sit 
down before it in a few days' march, 
it afibrded many £M:iHties for the ne- 
cessary refreshment of so large a body 
<rf troops after their v<^age, and for 



their requisite equipment for the 
march towards the capital. In feet, 
during the stay of Sir Arthur at this 
place, the whole of the troops were 
put in such a state of comfort, from 
their supplies of every kind, that they 
were in a condition to underi^o any 
fatigue or privation without a murmur 
or any real detriment, whatever ser- 
vice or enterprise they mie^ht be put 
uponj in a few days after their land- 
ing. From Oporto, the general at 
this point also was enabled to receive 
the most efficient assistance, all the 
mules and carriages necessary for the 
movement of the army having been 
provided through the bishop of thai 
diocese, whose influence was very 
great, and zeal in the cause of hit 
country unbounded ; he exerted him* 
self so as to procure an abundant sup- 
ply for the use of the commissariat 
of the whole British army, and for^ 
warded them to head-quarters previ* 
Gusly to their march for Lisbon. By 
landing here also, Sir Arthur Welles* 
ley had the fairest prospect of being 
joined not only by General Spencer's 
force, but also that of General Anstru- 
ther, of whose intended junction with 
him he was now apprised--one or both 
of which events it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the futin^ success of his 
army should take place, before he ap- 
proached too near Jimot, whose force 
was fer superior to his without such 
assistance. But, above all, in this 
very critical period, when Marshal 
Bessieres had been successful against 
the patriot Spanish army in Leon, and 
who might have therefore advanced 
towards Portugal to relieve Junot, 
General Wellesley would have had it 
in his power, from this position, to 
have intercepted that officer, and havfc 
given him battle before he could have 
formed a junction with the Duke of 
Abrantes* 

Fortunately, the successes in South 
Spain of the patriot General, Castanos, 
first gave a check to Marshal Bessie- 
res, and then, combined with other 
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circumstances of disaster, compelled 
him to a retrograde movement from 
Benavente to Buri^os. We say for- 
txmately ; for althoua^h we have not a 
doubt but that Sir Arthur would have 
annihilated the force under Bessieres, 
it still would have caused a protraction 
of the very desirable events which 
have 8inc:e taken place in another 
quarter of the country. 

Judicious, however, as all these 
circumstances rendered a landing at 
Mondepjo, the disembarkation, owing 
io the bar at the end of the mouth of 
the river, was tedious, nor could it be 
effected at a more rapid rate than that 
of a brigade a day. This delay was, 
however, fortunate in one respect, as 
the" force under General Spencer ar- 
rived previously to that under Sir Ar- 
thur having completed its landing; 
this operation was, therefore, contin- 
ued with respect to General Spencer's 
forces without any period intervening, 
which gave it the appearance of a sin- 
gle disembarkation : a circumstance 
eventually of much consequence, as 
Junot remained in ignorance of Sir 
Arthur being thus reinforced, which 
probably induced him to advance from 
Lisbon with the whole of his army, in 
the hope of fighting under the great 
advantage of the superiority of num- 
bers. 

This operation was effected under 
the direction of (3aptain Pulteney 
Malcolm, of the Donegal (assisted by 
Captains Adams and Cadogan, of the 
navy), and was conducted by him with 
the utmost skill and attention. In- 
deed, during the whole of the cam- 
paign, the harmony between the two 
services was remarkable, and was ne- 
ver once interrupted. The force now 
under Sir Arthur \Xelle8ley was about 
14,000 men, including cavalry and 
artillery, without reckoning the 9th 
▼eteran battalion, which remahied on 
board the ships of war, which latter 
were ordered to sail to the southward, 
keeping in with the shore, and as 
much on a line with the route of the 
army as possible. It was at this time 
understood that the French had a post 



at Peniche, which the General intend- 
ed to have attacked, and which aenrioe 
was to have been effected by the above- 
mentioned battalion, in conjunction 
with the naval force. 

The certainty of Marshal Bessieres 
having retreated upon Burgos, and the 
fortunate junction of General Spen- 
cer's division, now enabled the Com- 
mander-m-chief to undertake, consist- 
ently with the utmost prudence, active 
operations against Junot, with every 
treasonable prospect of success. He, 
therefore, having ctompleted all hb 
arrangements wkh respect to the fn- 
ture comfort of the troops, and to their 
complete equipment for their march, 
moved, early on the morning of the 
9th, to the southward, carrying with 
him seventeen days* provisicMi for the 
whole army, in case, that shouid the 
ileet be blown off the coast, he ml^t 
yet act independently of it. Each 
soldier carried three days* food in bis 
knapsack, there were five days' laden 
on mules, and nine in the commisaa- 
riat. Each soldier was also fifmishM 
with 120 rounds of ball cartridge. 

The British army reached the city 
of Leria on the 12th, which had lately 
been occu^Mcd by the French, but who 
had retreated to Ahoba;a on the ap- 
proach of the English, having first 
plundered the town, and committed 
the greatest atrocities. In particular, 
but a few days before, after having 
used the bishop of the diocese with the 
greatest indignity, they stripped htm 
naked, and tied him down in his chair, 
while they brought his niece into the 
room, and used her with such com- 
plicated violence and barbarity that 
she died on the spot, before the eyes 
of her venerable relative. This c4*u- 
elty was effected in order to extort the 
church plate and other propertf» 
which they supposed the bishop to be 
the depositary of. Leria is a city of 
Hstremadura, containing about 3,300 
inhabitants, and is the see of a bishop. 
It is situate about 60 miles N.N. E. of 
Lisbon, and about 40 S. of Coimbra. 

Hitherto the army had regularly 
tncamped every night, prindpally in 
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tbe voods and vineyards, ^r Arthur 
purposely avoided the towns and vil- 
lages which lay in hi» ruutt^ ui order 
to escape as miioh as possible putting 
the inhabitants to inconvenience. It 
may dso here be remarked, that the 
Commander-in-chief, on taking up the 
ground for the night, always encantped 
&e troops in column, in their order 
of march, instead of the usual mode 
of tfKcampment in line ;-^by which 
much delay was avoided, both in en- 
camfMiig and m breaking up for the 
march, and was tuie ht more adapted 
to the convenience of the soldiery than 
the usual method. 

At Leria information was received 
that Junot had taken possession of the 
strong passes in the mountains on the 
high road to Lisbon, wkh the advance 
of his army under Generals Laborde 
and Breniere ; and that he proposed 
moving the division of his troops un- 
der Loison to the assistance of the 
former, and would roost probably 
bffing up himself the main strength 
of the French army on the same po- 
sition. It was also now ascertained, 
that the enemy's advanced posts were 
at Ahoba^a, about a day's march in 
fxmA of the British army. Under 
these circui)a8tances, it became es- 
sential to his future success, that the 
Commander-in-chief should possess 
himself of those passes before Laborde 
should be re^enforced by l^ison, and 
perhaps by Junot himself with the 
whofe of the French army, in a posi- 
tion which, thus strengthened, might 
cppoBe the most serious obstacles to 
the future success of the campaign. 
To accomplish this object, every 
species of baggage or camp equip- 
age which could at all impede the 
rapid movements of the army, even to 
the soldiers' tents, were left atLeria; 
and for the remainder of their march 
the British troops slept in the open 
«r, which, as the weather was very 
fine, occasioned little or no inconve- 
nience. 

On the 13th, the army occupied 



Ahoba^a, whence the enemy had re- 
treated thp preceding evening ; and, 
on the 1 5th, arrived at Caldas,a small 
town of Estrtuiadura, distant about 
1 5 miles eastward from Feniche. As 
soon as General Wellesley took up 
his ground, he sent a small detacii- 
vnent of riflemen to drive the French 
from tbe village ofBrilos, where they 
had a post, three miles in front ; which 
was ^allantiy efiected \ pursuing the 
enemy, however, too far, they were 
nearly cut off : But, covered by Ge- 
neral Spencer, eflected their retreat 
to Obidos, a small town about two 
miles, to the west of Caldas, whither 
the enemy durst not pursue them. 
The gallantly of those few troops en- 
gaged in this slight affair, the first 
which occurred, was very conspicu- 
ous. Here it was that Lieutenant 
Bunbury« of the 95th, a native of Ire- 
laiKl,was killed $ and the Hon. Captain 
Packenham, brother to Lord Long- 
ford and brother-in-law to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, was slightly wounded, 
Obidos is 38 miles north of Lisbon. 
On this day the French were under- 
stood to be in force at Borica, about 
ten miles in front of the British army. 

On the 1 7th, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
moved forward to attack General La- 
borde, who was posted on the heights 
in front of the mountain passes ; his 
right and left were protected by posts 
on the hills which Banked his posi- 
tion. His strength was about 5,500 
infantry, 5 pieces of cannon, and 500 
cavalry. General Breniere was his 
second in command. 

The situation of the enemy, and the 
able dispositions made by the Com- 
mander-in-chief^ are so well described 
in his despatch from Villa Verde of 
the above date, tliat we shall not ven- 
ture even to recapitulate theln.* Suf- 
fice it, that he succeeded, first, ui 
driving the enemy of the heij^hts in 
front of the passes ; next, in forcing 
him from his almost inaccessible po- 
sition in the mountains ; and, lastly, 
in defeating him on the levels on the 
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sammit of th& mountAiQs, where hv 
made a last and terrible effort to main- 
tain himself, and whence at length he 
retreated, haying lost three pieces of 
cannon, and nearly 1,500 tix>ops in 
killed, wounded, and missing. Nor 
\; as the loss of the English inconsi- 
derable, it being nearly that of 400 
men, and some excellent officers; 
among the latter were Colonels Lake 
and Stewart — the former killed on 
the spot, the latter mortally wounded. 

In order to appreciate the vast con* 
sequence of this victory, we must 
remember, that had not Laborde's 
strong position been forced critically 
on this tery day, he would, according 
to the best accounts, have been 
strengthened that evening by Loison's 
clivision, who was within a day's 
march of him ; and it was known that 
Junot had left Lisbon with the same 
intention, with the whole of his rer 
maining force. As it was, it required 
all the ability displayed by the Gene- 
ral, and all the prowess of the British 
troops, to drive him thence. How it 
might have turned out, liad such a 
position been occupied by 15,000 
Frenchmen, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. Indeed both English and 
French fought on this occasion as if 
every individual enj^aged were fully 
sensible of the absolute necessity, the 
one of retaining) the other of forcing 
this important pass. The 9th and 
29th foot were, on this day, for some 
time, exposed to the shock of the 
whole French force, they having been 
the first regiments who reached the 
heights. Three times were these 
gallant corps attacked in the most fu- 
rious manner by an immensely supe- 
rior force of the^ enemy, and as often 
repulsed them ; till at length other 
corps having surmotmted the heights, 
came to their assistance, which ena- 
bled them to compel their adversaries 
to retreat. 

The positions taken up by the Com* 
mandef -in-chief, his mode of attack- 
ing the enemy, and the whole of his 
subsequent manoeuvres, were the ad- 
miration of the whole army ; whilst 
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peared almost incredible. Where- 
ever was the hardest fighttag) theoe 
was the General to be seen ; and to 
his personal gallantry no small por^ 
tion of the glonous victory may feurlf 
be ascribed. 

The want of cavalry was herebegm 
to be severely felt. Had Sir Arthur'f 
army been furnished with any thing 
like its fair prqxurtion of that ^eciet 
of force, the battle of Rolea woidd 
have terminated fatally mdeedforthe 
French. Had there been 1^500, or 
even IfiQQ British horse in the field 
on that day, in the first instance, the 
French could hardly have m»de good 
their netreat from the.heights td the 
moun^n passes when fim pressed 
by Sir Arthur; and, secondly, when 
between on their summits, they mnst* 
have b^n nearly destro)ced in the 
pursuit Qn the contrary, they were 
by this unfortunate circumstance en* 
abled to retreat in perfect good order. 
Before we quit tlus part of o^ snb^ 
ject, it may not be unnecessary to r^ 
lUark, that the French attack on the 
heights was made in echeUon^ di&r* 
ing from their mode in the subsequent 
battle, where they advanced in coi^ 
lumn — ^the former by far the moel 
formidable and destructive opevatioo. 

On the 18th, the Commasidemn- 
chief heard the joyful intelligence <rf 
the division of the British force (des« 
patched ftom Harwich in aid of Gen* 
eral Wellesley's expedition) under 
Brigadier^neral Anstruther, being 
off the coast of Pentche. Sir Arthur 
accordingly marched to Lourinha, a- 
bout dght miles distance from. Villa 
Verde, inclining towards the sea, m 
order to cover the landing of the new- 
ly arrived force, and to effect a junc* 
tion ; both which measuresbdogcom* 
pletely effected by the evening of the 
1 9th, on the 20th Sir Arthur advanced 
with a strength of nearly 1 8,000 ef- 
feaive men, in pursuit of the enemy* 
and took up his ground that evening 
at the villi^2;e of Vimiera, which be 
occupied. In the evening. Lieutenant- 
gen^*al Sir Uiuty BuiT«rd anived 
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kma England tatake die comniaiHt 
of the troops of Poitcigal, ondt i^ 
Hew I>ali7inple shouid come from 
Gibraltar. Graeral Bnrrard had left 
that pan of the expedition which he 
cosmiaiidedt tome day a befbreyjn the 
care of Sir John Moore, and came 
kiraaelf in a fiuit'saiting vessel to the 
aoast. Having had communieatkms 
with Sir Harry Berrard on board, Sir 
Arthur, in the be^f thathe would be 
attadied the next day by the enemy, 
Qodered the troops to be under arms 
at 8im«rise on the 2l8t. 

General Laborde,^ after the affair of 
tte irth, fell back upon Torres Ve- 
dras, a tolerably large town, 2 1 miles 
Doarth of Lisbon, 4m the day of his d^ 
fatt having retreated in the whole a- 
boot 17 notes, and was joined in the 
tvening 1^ the division under Loison. 
GcDeval Junot arrived there on the 
feiUmng day ; and thus the whole 
Fiaocb fece being concentrated, they 
deimmned, as Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had foreseen^ on attacking the British 
force at Vimlera* 

The English troops were under 
«ntts, ameably to their orders, by 
break <rf day of the 2l8t; but the 
French not appearing, they were al- 
bwed to take some refreshment. A- 
bottt seven o'clock, certun intelH- 
goice of the approach of the French 
^swg reached the Commander-in- 
cfaiefi the gentralc was beat, and the 
^le array assembled in a moment, 
^»Wi a regularity and quickness most 
afattrable, and with an ardour to be 
l0d against the enemy which no dan- 
ger cooli dan^ actufited as they were 
bf truly British feelhngs, and the ut- 
>Uttt coividence in the abilities of 
thnr heroic leader. There being stiH 
time, Sk" Arthur altered his position, 
«d took that in which he determin- 
cdto await the attack of the enemy, 
about a mile in front of the village. 

In this action, as in that of the ! 7th, 
tbe want of cavalry is as feelingly to 
be deplored, as it is pointedly alluded 
to by the Commander-in-chief, in his 
»"eport of the battle. This deficiency 
*IOQc preveat^'the victory from be- 



ing as complete as it wasbriffiant. In 
spite, however, of this deficiency, the 
loss of the enemy cannot be compu* 
ted at less than 4,000 men, and near« 
ly the whole of his artillery. That of 
the British was comparatively trivial: 

The French had in the field about 
15,200 men, of which 1,200 wei-e ca- 
valry : this latter force by no means 
distinguished itself, not having once 
come to a charge in the course of the 
day ; but its position and numbers were 
formidable, and it contributed to keep 
a considerable body of the British 
troops in check, occupied by watch* 
ing its movements. Their uniform 
was green. 

The boasted French Artillery on 
this day was served in every respect 
far inferiorly to that of the English. 
Indeed it is impossible to convey an 
idea of the precision with which the 
latter was directed, and the execution 
it made in the ranks of the enemy. 
The Shkapnell shdh (so called 
from their inventor. Colonel Shrap- 
ic^LL, of the artillery) in particular 
made dreadful havock among the 
ranks of the French. They contain 
about 100 musket bullets, and are cal- 
culated to explode at given distances, 
on which they instantly spread death 
and devastation around. Indeed, so 
much were the French dismayed at 
the effects of this novel instrument of 
war, that many of the grenadiers, who 
were made prisoners, declared that 
they could not stand it, and were lite- 
rally taken lying down on the ground, 
or under cover of bushes and the high 
banks of some ditches in the field of 
battle. 

The honour of the French milita-, 
ry character was, however, for some 
time nobly supported by its infantry. 
Their order of attack was in column, 
a mode of warfare which they have 
hitherto successfully practised against 
the Austrian and other troops on the 
continent. On this occasion, how- 
ever, it entirely failed. So far from 
attaining the object of this manoeuvre, 
that of penetrating the English line, 
and taking it then in fiank to the right 
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achd left) they never approached near 
enough (or the British bayonet to act, 
that their heads of columns were not 
invariably broken, and the whole 
thrown into conf union. What also 
contributed materially to their defeat 
was the scientific manner in which 
the English Commander*in-chief met 
this species of attack. 

The French army advanced in 
tfiree large columns, in such a man- 
ner as to bring them all to bear up* 
on the British left and centre. Inva- 
riably as each advanced, independent- 
ly of the resistance it met in the front, 
it was taken on the Ranks by the fire 
of corps advanced for that purpose 
by a small change in their position by 
which means they lost a surprising 
number of men before they could put 
it to the issue of the bayonet. In no 
ease did the 1 rench come to the re- 
sort of this latter weapon, that they 
were not instantly broken, not stand- 
ing its push an instant. 

The advance of the enemy to the 
attack was impetuous, and even furi- 
ous. As they approached, they salu- 
ted the English with every opprobrious 
epithet which their language is so em- 
inently fertile in. While, on the con- 
trary, the latter in derision cheered 
them as they approached. Their dress 
was singular ; it was blue, with white 
fecings ; over the whole of which was 
worn a white woolen surtout, some- 
what Hke a waggoner's sniock-fit)ck ; 
their caps s'^uare, like those of tiie 
Hulahns; and goatskin knapsacks. 
Their musketry was throughout for- 
midable, particularly that of two Swiss 
regiments in their service who have 
•behaved most gallantly. Their volii- 
g-cura were upon the whole good, but 
far inferior in activity and real ser- 
vice to the English riflemen. 

Before the action. General Junot 
harangued his army in the following 
laconic address : — '^ Frenchmen, there 
is the sea ; you must drive those En- 
glish into it." In fact, they did their 
utmost for nearly three hours and a 
half to obey his orders^ but never du- 
ruig that time made the snoalleat im- 



presfdonoD tbe £ngii«b Unet i^dKumik 
they repeatedly rallied, and tried every 
thuig which could be effected by ra- 
pidity of movement and pertinacity 
of attack ; at length, wearued out and 
beaten, they were forced to give way 
in every direction, and were pursued 
off the held of battle by Che Brittah ia- 
faniry for three miles. 

The proporticMi of forces in the 
field was greatly in favour of the En- 
glish ; not so of those who were actu* 
^iy engaged. Of the latter, not above 
9,000 were brought to action, whilst 
every man of the French told. Wh^i 
the French retreated, General Hill's 
wing, which formed the second line 
of the British army, and were destined 
to receive the French had they pene- 
trated the firstf had not fired a f^uo, 
were quite fresh, and might have been 
lc4 in pursuit of the enemy imnae- 
diately, had it been deemed right so 
to have done* 

In short, the battle of Vimiera was 
decided by superior generalship in 
the leader, and superior bravery in the 
aoldieri^every manoeuvre was prac- 
tised in it which could arise out of 
the combined and various move^ 
meats of attack and defence-^repeat^ 
ed change of position occurred on 
both sides, and the palm of victory 
was at length the prize o£ hun who 
best deserved to wear it, after a long 
and arduous contest of neai'ly four 
hours. 

In considering the relative merit of 
the privates of the French army with 
those of their leaders, the credit mUBt 
clearly he given to the former; for 
during the battle no distinguishing 
act of valour could with justice he 
ascribed to the ofiker ; while the sol- 
dier, generally speaking, acted with 
marked gallantry and courage. 

In this glorious and ever-naemom- 
ble day, the most conspicuous circum- 
stance connected with it is, doubtkas, 
the conduct of the British Command- 
er-in-chief^ as well from his rank as 
his responsibility— -on him every things 
turned— to his conduct every one 
looked— the good or the evil which 
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TBlj^fht result ^m the expedition was 
referred to him alone:— a concise 
view, therefore, of the princtpaKfea- 
tupes of his short but important com- 
mand, is imperiously demanded from 
Its. Some leading &cts, howerer, as 
lo the state of the array under his 
comnaand, may, perhaps, answer our 
fmrposc better than any thing we can. 
sav of himself. 

trom the day that he took the com* 
maad to that on which he resigned 
it, but three deserticms took place ; 
those were all from the 5th battalion 
of the 60th, a rifle corps, and the par- 
ties were foreigners. Those men 
Tfere caught and delivered up by the 
Portuguezc to the English Provost- 
marshal ; but were relei^ed without 
ponishment, in consequence of the 
deportment of the corps to which they 
belonged. In presence of the whole 
army, Sir Arthur thanked them for 
tbeir uniform gallant conduct, and 
restored them these men without 
pantshment, as the best reward h« 
could bevtow upon them. 

Prom the commencement of the 
narch Irom Mondego Bay to Vimiera 
there was not a single punishmeTvt 
inflicted for straggling, or plunder 
even of the minutest article. 

Every day duiing that march each 
soldier had a pound of fresh meat, and 
a sufficiency of bread and wine for his 
comfortable subsistence ; and on com- 
ing into action there was scarcely a 
sick man in the hospitals of the camp, 
the whole army being in such a state 
of health and vigour, that they were 
capable of any enterprize they couM 
be put upon. 

Dnritig the whole of this period, 
Sir Arthur never went under cover at 
night, but always slept on the ground 
iu the open air ; he was the first up, 
and the last down of the whole camp, 
peeping constantly in his clothes, and 
his horse piequetted near him, ready 
8«ldled, to be mounted at a moment's 
'Warning. 

Ib tb^ whole of this anxious period, 
he was cheerful, affable, and easy of 
access-^enduring every privation 
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himself, he was attentive to the wants 
of all, and ever active to obviate or 
remoiy them. 

Of his dispositions in the field vre 
have already spoken. In personal 
bravery he has been rarely equalled, 
never excelled. Conspicuous by the 
star of the order he adorns, he was 
constantly in the hottest part of the 
action ; wherever a corps was to be 
led on, from the death of its officer, or 
any other unexpected cause. Sir Ar- 
thur was on the spot to head it. This 
vms the case distinctly when Colonel 
Lake fell-^he instantly put himself at 
the head of the grenadiers of the 29th, 
charged, and defeated the enemy ! 

Is it wonderful that such a man 
should be the idol of his soldiers, and 
the admiration of his brother oflicers ? 
These sentiments were universally 
shown when he was cheered by the 
whole line, after the action of the 2 1 st, 
•exclaiming^— .^^ This glorious day is 
our oi.D Generaiy — and^when con- 
gratulated by the general officers on 
the victory, they all eagerly ascribed 
it to him as "exclusively his own l** 

At two o'clock in the afternoon of 
the glorious 21st of August, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley's command in chief 
totally ceased, and, on the 24th, he 
was named to that of the fourth ^ 
vision. 

Sir Arthur is married to the daugh- 
ter of the late and sister to the present 
Lord Longford, by whom he has two 
children. 

Sir Arthur was superseded in his 
command immediately after the vic- 
tory of Vimiei'a, and the honour ac- 
quired by it was tarnished by the dis- 
graceful convention of Cintra, after- 
wards made by Sir Hew Dalrymplc, 
as Commander-in-chief of the British 
forces. Sir Arthur had an active part 
In this negociation, being particularly 
consulted, together with Sir Harry 
Banard on the subject of the conven- 
tion. As he, however, acted entirely 
in a subordinate capacity, it would be 
unfair to Impute to him the disgrace 
of that proceeding, which was go- 
verned and effected eventually by o^e 
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whose atolboritf wm ihH utbj^ct to 
his examination or control. Sir Art 
thur's entire repugnance and hoetilifcy 
to that measure were warmly assert* 
ed by his friendst who could not bear 
to see his fame impeached after his 
late brilliant success ; while bis comr 
plete acquiescence and participation 
m the convention, wei*e with e^^ual 
posttiyeness asserted by the adherent^ 
^ the Couimander-in-qhicf. 

The occurrence of tJiis event) bow- 
ever, and the inquiiies tliat it occni* 
ftioned, caused the return of Sir Ar'- 
thur to England: while the command 
of the foixes in Portugal and Spaii^ 
was intrusted to Sir John Moore.-^ 
The £ite of thia officer*s attempt to 
retrieve the Spanish affairs, is too 
well known to need description. 
Owing to the lethargy and weakness 
of Spain, and the superior forces of the 
French, he was sti^ped in his medita- 
ted march into Spain, and was drivep 
back upon Corunna, where he was 
killed in an engagement on the 1 6th 
of January, 1809, and his army 
obliged to embark for England. 

It was at this moment that the af- 
^rs of tlie peninsula appeared dea- 
pei^te. The g^eam of sunshiae 
which had lately dawned seemc*^ to 
b^ again overpowered by an impene* 
trabic gloom: and those who had 
Jooked forward to the Spanish cause 
^th the most sanguine expectation, 
.appeared to sink into hopeless des- 
pondency. At such a crisis as this, 
all eyes were turned upon Sir Arthur; 
and being now released from the ne- 
.cessity which required his presence 
in England, he was again sent out to 
Portugal, the former scene of his 
triumph, as Commander-in-chief of 
the British forces. 

Shortly after the death of Sir John 
Moore, Marshal Soult liad advanced 
from Cqrunna and taken posbession 
of a post on the north, while Mar- 
shal Victor was advancing, by the 
way of Bajadoz, upon Lisbon. In 
the mean while, however, the Aus- 
trian War breaking out compelled the 
j*eturn of Buonaparte with a consido- 



irshle portion of Ms Mfty to PfKMi^ 
and obli^ him lor a time to saspa)4 
rigorous operationa IB Spainand Porr 
tugal. Taking advantage of this iiw 
terval, Sir Arthur, in the aprinf^ 
1^09, marched from Lisbon towards 
Oporto, to attack SouK. 

Soult finding his situation URteDfrr 
hie, retreated rapidly) and by skilful 
generalship, escaped safely with his 
main army> the' rear being only par* 
lially engaged with the British oeav 
Oporto,, and being compelled to abanr 
don great part of its artilleryt oiul 
Iwggage. By this events Portugal 
was a second time firerd from h«r ene* 
^ies, and leisura was given to the 
British forces to turn their attentm 
to the relief of Spain^ where the pre^ 
sent crisi» seemed to ;present very &• 
vourable prospects. 

For this purpose Sir ^rthur* after 
remaining some time in Lisbon, set 
;OUt for Spain, and began his march 
with a view, it would seem^ of advtM>* 
.cing upon Madrid, and driving the 
French forces, now somowhat redU" 
xitdy and not likely to peceivo rem- 
forcements, beyond tbe boundaries 
of the Ebro. To resist this attempt 
Joseph Buonaparte joined MaMfaal 
Victor with his forces, in consequeooc 
of which the French army amotinted 
to 35^00 men, which were now sti^ 
tioned in the ne^hbourhood of Tals^ 
Tera, upon the hanks of the tmr Ai» 
bercle. Here Sir Arthur meant to 
have attacked them on the 24ih of 
July ; but it was discovered that the 
French had retreated, in orderto forsa 
a junction with Gmieral Sebastiam* 
Aner the junction of Sebastian! mm! 
all their forces in that part of Spain, 
the French attacked the British mad 
Spanish armies on the 37th July^ m 
their position iqx>n the Albefcle» 
Here a severe and bloody battle took 
place, in which, according tathe BTip» 
tish accounts, the French were do- 
nated at every point of attack. Their 
loss is stated at 10,000 killed and 
wounded, among the former Gencralo 
Jupisse and Malat, and among the 
huer, Sebastiam and Boukt The 
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townf the Brilisti was prob&bly net 
modi lt9s; srooanting^, according to 
tlieir own sccotmtS) to 6000 British^ 
and I GOO Spanish, ktikd and wound- 
ed : among the killed were a Major 
and a Brigadier-general. Judging 
from the consequences, it appears 
tbat ttMich blood was spilt) without 
feny important effect to either side. It 
was a matter of triumph to the BH« 
tisfa, to meet and defeat the attack of 
a ttteran French army s while the 
Feeneh might boast of baffling the 
inarch of their adversaines to MfMlrid^ 
tod, in consequence of further rein- 
£Brcements after the battle, of com- 
peHing him to desert his wounded, as 
be was obliged to do a few days after. 

From the events of this day, how- 
eicr, Sir Arthur received the title of 
Lord Viscount Wellington, whh a 
peimon. 

During the residue of 1809, I^rd 
Welfington remained inactive, Por- 
tugal l^ng free from the French 
trms. In the beghming of ISia, 
Napoleon having made peace with 
Austria, reinforced the armies in 
^«in, and prosecuted the war with 
▼Igour. The Spaniards were every 
where delated, the Sierra Morena 
p mcd , Andalusia occupied by theit* 
troops, and Cadis besieged by a por- 
tion of their army. Vast pref^trations 
vere at the same time made for the 
tonquest of Portugal; a kirge army 
•ppohned and placed under the com- 
tttand of one of the most successful 
^ the French Generals, Mar^al 
Massena, fi>r the third, and it was 
expected decisiive, invasion of Por- 
tugal 

Vf the month of August, Massen& 
Vffved on the fhmder of Portugal, 
With an army which he boasted 
amounted to 110,000 men. Ciudad 
RodrigOf and Almeida successively 
1^ befbre him, and though he was 
attentively watched by Lord Wd- 
Kngton at the head of a large British 
•ad Porttiguexe force, no cngage- 
toent except the affair of General 
Crawford took place between them, 
hamediateljr after the capture of Ai* 



meida, which took place on the imb 
AugUflEt, the British army begMi ita 
retreat upon Coimbra, and moved 
rapidly by the French. 

It was not the wish or design of LorA 
WelUngten, to put to risk the cause 
of the peninsula in a general engage- 
ment) knowing the strength of thostt 
^fortifications near Lisbon, which he^ 
in imitation probably of Grinat, had 
considered as a sure ground, upon 
which to baffle and weary out his ene- 
my. 

To preserve Coimbra, however, tf 
possible^ Lord Wellington took a 
position in September on the heights 
of Busaco, which lay across the di- 
rect route of the French, and waited 
their approach. Here ensued seve- 
ral engagements on the 35th, 36th, 
and 27lh of September, in which, ac- 
cording to the British account, the 
French left 2000 kiHed on the field, 
and had an immense number wound- 
ed ; the British loss being compara- 
tively small. No good effect ensued, 
however from this vietory ; for Lord 
Wellington immediately retreated 
upon Lisbon, and took possession of 
those lines of intrenchment which he 
had prepared as his permanent pb^ 
tion. From the beetnnmg of Octo»- 
ber till the month of March, the a^- 
mies retnained in this neighbourhood, 
looking at one another, with only m 
slight change of position by the 
French. By the month of March, 
however, the French, destitute o€ 
provisions, worn out with &nine, 
with no prospect of being able pesccf- 
ftilly to penetrate this formidable bar- 
rier, and harassed by the Portugueze 
militia and peasantry, found tl^ 
cause hopeless, and determined on a 
retreat. They commenced their re- 
treat on the 5th of March, 1811, with 
adniii^ble order and skill, and by the 
beginning of April, passed the fron- 
tier without being brought to a ge- 
neral battle, but not without the 
immense loss and difficulties neces* 
sarily incident to a retreating army in 
a hostile country. The last accounts 
from Portugal mention, that Lord 
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Wemngtoti had given up the pursuit 
of Massena's army, considering it as 
rendered ineffective for some time, 
and has remained in the neighboar* 
hood of Almeida, to which he had 
laid siege. 

The history of Lord Wellington 
for the last two years, presents a busy 
and an active scene : and one connect* 
ed with events which will ever excite 
deep attention and interest. His 
mode of conquering Massena, by de- 
lay, presents a striking contrast to his 
former operations, by which he has 
sometimes drawn on himself the im* 



putaiion of rashness. Me has pn)bft«> 
bly grown more circumspea withex* 
perience, and has studied, with some 
success, to unite the coolness of 
Washington with the fire of Greene. 
Certainly he has met with success in 
the last six mcmlhs, which cannot 
fail to add lustre to his fame : nor can 
the great advantages of position, both 
as to strength and supply, detract 
from that merit which had the ge- 
nius to conceive and the foresight ui 
provide, and to adopt, a course which 
the fullest success hi» ju^fied. 
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ON THE HUMOUR OF ADDISON- 

From Dr. Aikin's ** Essays, Literary and Miscellaoeotis," just publislied. 



IN the constellation of nien of ge- 
nius which shed lustre upon ii^glish 
literature during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the palm is given 
to Addison for that delicate kind of 
humour which, for the purpose either 
of correction or amusement, attaches 
a gentle and good-natured ridicule to 
delineations of manners and customs. 
This award of criticism seems never 
to have been disputed ; and if we in- 
clude in the competition all the at- 
tempts in this walk that have appear- 
ed from his age to the present time, 
the claim of Addison to superiority 
will, probably, still remain unshaken. 
The peculiar character, however, of 
his humour has not, perhaps, yet been 
considered with sufficient dist'mctness; 
At least, the latest eminent writer who 
has given an estimate of the genius of 
Addison, seems to me to have been 
Mrangely mistaken in this point. " Wis 
humour *' (suys Dr. Johnson, in his 
liives of the Poets) " is so happily dif- 
fused, as to give the grace of novelty 
to domestic scenes and daily occur* 
fences. He never outstrips the mo- 
desty of nature, nor raises merriment 



or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figures neither divert by distor- 
tion, nor amuse by aggravation. He 
copies life with so much fidelity, that 
he can hardly be said to invent ; yet 
his exhibitions have an air so much 
original, that it is difficult to suppose 
them not merely the product of the 
imagination." 

The preceding passage is one of the 
many instances of the haste and neg« 
Jigence discernible in this work of the 
celebrated author, who appears, in 
composing of it, to 'have trusted al- 
most eniirely to his recollections of 
past reading and early impressioDS* 
What there is of positive in the dis- 
cription is too vague and general to 
afford any precise ideas ; and the ne* 
gative part may easily be shown to be 
extremely erroneous. That there is 
no fiction or aggravation in Addison's 
humorous pictures, is so far from ^- 
ing true, that many of the nnost enter- 
taining, and which most characterise 
his manner, are founded on nothing 
else. It is a frequent practice with him 
to sieze on srane story, £ibukius or 
historical, and, adopting only the lead- 
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iflg cirouisistsiicey to found npoa it 
a fiction of his own, of an enlu'ely lu- 
dicrous kind ; and this is the Species 
ofhumourjn which he is, perhaps, 
the most original and unrivalled. Of 
this aitifice, the following examples 
may be pointed out 

The fanciful notion of " words con- 
gealed in northern air" is worked up 
by him into a very pleasing story 
(latter ^ Na 254), which he pretends 
to h;ve taken fix>m a manuscript of 
the noted traveller Sir John Mande- 
\ille-^n which ascription, indeed, he 
is not very happy, as Sir John was 
not the commander of a ship, and his 
travels did not Jie towards the north. 
The narrative, however, *»6 full of en- 
tertainment^ from the well-invented 
incidents which, granting the hypoth- 
esis, appear perfectly natural, and are 
related with all the simplicity of truth. 
The gradual loss of voice on the in- 
crease of cold ; the thawing of the fro- 
ipx sounds, with the comic circum- 
itancesproduced by it ; and the stix)ke8 
of national character displayed in the 
different effects of this phenomenon : 
are admirable specimens of that easy 
play of the imagination, wluch to fer- 
tility of hutnorcHis fiction adds the un- 
constrained air of reality. 

TbeTaliacotiau practice of engraft- 
ing noses, wittily touched upon by 
Botler in a siinUe, has supplied Addi- 
son with the subject of a paper in the 
Tatlcr (No. 260) in which lie has giv- 
en hill scope to his comic invention, 
but cert^iinly not without a manifest 
turn ta ludicrous exaggeration. The 
foundation of the story was, indeed, 
something like fact; but the fiction 
of a sympathy between the inserted 
nose and the pan whence it was taken, 
copied by Addison from Hudibras, 
was a happy addition, which he has 
emptoyed to the fabrication of various 
laughable circumstances. 

The supposed register of those who 
took the lover's leap {S/ieciator^ No. 
2Jji), is another example of his facili- 
ty of sportive invention, and is not less 
disiiugttislif d for its classical propri- 
ety tii^ for its ele(;ant humour. The 



vari]^ characters of the leapers, male 
and female, and the comic and satiric 
touches of incident connected with 
them, are conceived in his happiest 
manner. The bill of mortality of lov- 
ers {^fieci. No. ^77) is a kind of con- 
tinuation of this idea^ and is equally 
excellent. 

Will. Honeycomb's dream of wo- 
men carrying out their respective 
loads from a besieged toTvn (S/iect, 
No. 499), a contrast to the true story 
of the good wives of Hennesberg, is a 
further instance of ludicrous fiction 
suggested by an historical narration. 

A real article in a Dutch gazette re- 
specting a French academy for poli- 
tics, has given occasion, in the 305th 
number of the Spectator, to a very hu- 
morous and sarcastic account of the 
professors of this institution, ♦* accord- 
ing to his private letters," which is a 
master-piece of political satire. The 
purpose of this paper is more serious 
than that of any of those above men** 
tioned, but the manner is equally 
playful. 

Now, of these effusions of humour, 
to which several might be added, it 
cannot justly be said, that they please 
by their adherence to truth, or even ^ 
to probability : on the contrary, they 
derive their merit from a kind of ar 
grceabk extravagance, always percep- 
tible enough to the reader, but made 
to wear an appearance of reality, by 
the natural cast of the language, and 
the mixture of incidents taken from 
common life. Many others of his pa- 
pers afibrd fancy-pieces of the carica- 
ture and gix>tes(|ue kind. Such are, 
the Virtuoso's WilUand most of the 
proceedings of the Court of Honour, 
in the Tatler ; the Citizen's and the 
Fine Lady's Joui^nal, the Everlasting 
and the Widow's Club, the Opera Li- 
ons, and the Lady's Library, all in the 
Spectator; and the Rebel Officer's 
Journal, and tlie Pretender's Annals, 
in the Freeholder. In others he has 
sported in scenes of pure invention ; 
as in his transmigrations of a monkey, 
his dissection of a beau's head and a 
coquet's heart, his mountain of hu- 
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nian mtseriea, and hro detightfol an- 

tedi]uvian tale of Shalum and Hilpa. 
Thus it would appear that Addison 
rejected no promising; source of the 
ludicrous, whether suggested by read* 
ing, observation, or pure imagination. 
It may^ however, be admitted, that his 
humour is most effectual for that pur- 
pose of correcting the follies and foi- 
bles of mankind, which he seema to 
have had much kt heart, when it most 
nearly coincides with the description 
which Dr. Johnson has given as its 
universal character ; for, the more a 
likeness to reality is recognized in a 
picture, the more sensible we are ren- 
dered of the defects and iri-egularitiea 
of the prototype. This natural mode 
of painting is particularly conspicu- 
ous in his Political Upholsterer, his 
Sir Roger de C^verly, and his Coun- 
try Squire in the Preehokler. In his 
delineation of these personages, he has 
almost entirely avoided carricature, 
«nd has produced his effect by so ma- 
ny nice touches of reality, that we 
seem as thoroughly acquainted with 
them as if they were within our dai- 
iy observation. His object with re- 
^ gurd to the Upholsterer and the Coun- 
try Squire was manifestly political sa- 
tire ; and that the same purpose was 
fundamental in Sir Roger, though 
combined with much pleasing moral- 
ity, will, I think, be evident on an at- 
tentive examination of the portraiture . 
It is, however, to be premised, that 
the Sir Roger of Addison, and not of 
Steele, is the character here intended; 
for these, in fact, arc two very differ- 
ent persons, as a few observations will 
sufBciently prove- 

In the account of the members of 
tlie Spectator's X^lub, written appa- 
rently by Steele (S/iect. No. 2), Sir Ro- 
ller is descnbed as a man of singular- 
ities, but such as originate from a pe- 
culiar vein of good sense ; and though 
fond of retirement, and careless of his 
appearance, since h« was crossed in 
love, it is said, that in his youth he had 
been a fine gentleman, who supped 
with Lord Rochester and Sir George 
i^thei*ege,i.ad fought a duel, and kick- 



ed a bully in a ooffee-hcmse. ftit tlu 
supposed town education is nfiterly in- 
consistent with the ignorance <tf the 
common forms of life, the rusdcity 
and credulity attributed to him in the 
subsequent displays of his character. 
Steele himself has fallen into some sf 
these deviations from his ori|^ 
draught ; but Addison seems to have 
entirely disregarded it ; ami to have 
drawn from a conception of his omi, 
to which he has faithfully adh-.red. 
ffzB Sifr Roger, though with some of 
the marks of individuality which con* 
stitute what is called a humourist, ift 
essentially a benevolent, cheerfih 
hearty country gentlem^i, of slef^ier 
abilities^Ln •confinededucation, warm- 
ly attached to church and kbg. and 
imbued with all the political opinioM 
of the counti'y or tory party. Thot^ 
rendered an object of affection ir^ 
the goodness of his heart and the hila- 
rity of his temper, he exhibits weak- 
nesses and prejudices which soffcely 
have place for esteem ; nor do wt 
meet with any of that whimsical coiv 
plication of sense and folly which 
Steele's papers attemptto display, ssid 
which he accounts for on the supfo- 
sition of a mental infirmity left by his 
amorous disappointment. He wui, 
therefore, a very suitable vehicle for 
that half-concealed and good-humoiu> 
ed satire of his party which was cer- 
tainly in Addison's view, and which 
cannot be mistaken by one Mrho at- 
tends to the following partk^ukrs 
among the highly amusing traits by 
wluch the good knight is charactei^ 
ized. 

His behaviour at church may pass 
as the oddity of an humourist though 
it also plainly denotes the rusticatioQ 
of a life passed among dependant pea* 
sants ; but his half-belief of witch- 
craft in the case of Moil W hits, is nar 
doubtedly meant as a stroke of satire 
upon rural ignorance and superatition. 
Sir Roger gravely admonishes thfe old 
woman to have no commuidcataon 
with the devil, and not to hurt her 
neighbour's cattle ; and it is remarked. 
that,^< he would fr^c^uezUly have hound 
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htfOftt to Hie tiuhty-seftsions, had 
oot hrs chaplain with much ado per« 
soaM him to the contl^ry/' At the 
assizet he ^ts ^pand makes a speech? 
but ^ so little to the purpose," says 
the Spectator, « that he will not trou- 
ble his readers with an account of it.'^ 
In the adventure with the gipsies, the 
knight suffers them to tell him his 
fortune, and appears half inclined to 
pot fiuth in their predictions. His no- 
tion that the Act of Uniformity had 
ah^y begun to take effect, because 
aiigid dittenter who had dined at his 
bmtte on ChHstmas-day had been ob- 
•erwed to eat heartily of plu mporridgej 
is a palpable wdllery upon the narrow 
eoBceptions of the high party. -The 
description of Sir Roger's behaviour 
atdienepresentation of the «* Distres- 
sed Mother^ is admirably humorous ; 
bat the figure the knight makes in it 
it not at all more respectable than that 
<tf Paruidge, in Tom Jones, on a sim- 
iteroecasion. He there, too, shows his 
party, by remarking that the last play 
fee saw was the *< Committee ; " and 
that he shotild not have gone to that, 
bad be not been told before-hand that 
it was a good church of England trom- 
edy. Btit it is in the visit to the tombs 
in Westminster-abbey that Addison • 
has most indulged himself in ridicu- 
finiif the good man's simplicity. Sir 
Roger, it seems, was prepared for this 
«p«tacle by a course of study of Ea- 
ter's Chronicle in the summer, for the 
PQrp<»se of enabling him to maintain 
bis gfound in political debate with 
Sir Andrew Freeport. He according- 
ly deals out his historical knowledge 
ytry liberally as he passes among the 
bcrocs of this profound writer. The 
show-man, however, informs him of 
many circumstances not recorded by 
Baker ; and this provision of anecdote 
naker him appear so extraordinary 
« person to Sir Roger, that he not on- 
ly shakes bim by the hand at parting, 
but invites him to his lodgings in Nor- 
felk-street in order ** to talk over these 
matters with him more at leisure.** 
This trait is pleasantly ludicrouSi but 



somewhatf ott^r^, as applied to a per- 
son at all removed from the lowest 
vulgar. 

If the picture of Sir Roger be com- 
pared with that of the Country Gen- 
tleman, in the Freeholder, it will be 
found that they differ chiefly in the 
milder temper and more humanized 
character of the knight, and scarcely 
at all in point of information and un- 
derstanding. Both have the same na- 
tional and party prejudices, and they 
exhibit an equal inferiority to the 
more cultured inhabitant of the town. 
As the Freeholder was an avowed po- 
litical paper. Addison did not hesitate 
to appear openly in it as the satirist 
of the country party ; but it required 
all his skill to effect a similar purpose 
in the Si)ectator, without appearing 
to violate the impartiality professed 
in that work, or offending some of his 
readers. He has been so happy in his 
attempt, by allying benignity with 
Weakness, and amusing incident with 
strokes of sarcasm, that his papers iri 
which Sir Roger appears, have ahvays 
been among the most popular of the 
collection, and have, doubtless, great- 
ly contributed towards stamping upon 
the public mind that abstract idea of a 
country gentleman, which has been 
the ground of the contempt (whether 
well or ill founded) usually attached 
to the character. Fielding, in his 
Squire Western, has pursued the 
same satirical intention ; but in a man- 
ner which, compared with that of Ad- 
dison, exhibits all the difference be* 
tween broad and delicate humour. 
In Fielding's portraiture, the features 
are so coai^se and unamiable, that 
when we do not laugh, we are disgus- 
ted; Provincial dialect, gross and in- 
delicate phraseology, vulgar habits, 
and headstrong passions, ai*e the co- 
lours which he employs ; and the re- 
sult is the picture of a savage, rather 
than a member of the civilized socie- 
ty. On the other hand, Addison, by 
nice touches of rusticitv, prejudice, 
and the ignorance belongmg to seques- 
tered life, has drawn, with equal dis- 
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tinctness, two figures in the same class 
of society, and with the same ultimate 
purpose, one of whom he has made 
highly amiable, and the other, at least, 
not unpleasing. Both those writers 



were masters in their sex eral style? ; 
but while Fielding has had many pre- 
decessors and followers in his manner, 
where shall we find a parallel to that 
of Addison ! 



PROM THE LITERARY PA.NORAMA. 



M. DE MALESIIERBES' ROSES. 



Tlie following interesting and authentic 
anecdotes, are related by Mons. l.N. Bmi- 
illy, in his work entitled Contes a ma Fillc. 

AMONG the various gifts of hea- 
ven, the pleasure, of being beIo\'ed, 
contributes most to the happiness of 
life, and is at once the most pure and 
the most durable. 

Mr. Lamoignon de Malesherbes, 
whose name recals the upright statea- 
man, the modest scholar, the great 
naturalist, and the best of men, pas- 
sed every year part of the suhimer 
in his beautiful seat of Vemeuil, near 
Versailles, where he enjoyed some 
interval of repose from the iniportalit 
functions with which he was entrust- 
ed. To none of the occupations in 
which this celebrated man was enga- 
ged, was he so much attached as to 
that of cultivating his flowers. He 
took paiticular delight in attending to 
a shrubbery of roses of his own plan- 
ting, which stood in a semicircular 
space in a coppice near the village of 
Vemeuil. 

None of his plants disappointed his 
expectation. Rose-trees of different 
kinds, forming on that rural and soli- 
tary spot, a striking contrast with the 
wild trees by which they Avere sur- 
rounded, attracted every eye, and pro- 
duced a sensation as agreeable as un- 
expected. 

Notwithstanding his peculiar mo- 
desty, the fortunate cultivator of this 
charming grove, could not help be- 
ing proud of his success. He men- 
tioned it to all his visitors, and conduc- 
ted them to what he called his 6'o/i- 
iude^ where, with his own hands, he 



had arranged a comfortable seat of 
green turf, and constructed with 
moundsof earth and branches of treses, 
a grotto, whither he sometini^ fled 
fi*om the rain^ and where at other 
times, he sheltered his grey head 
from the burning rays of the sun. It 
was here that with Plutarch, his lavD- 
lite author, in his hand, he ccdmiy 
meditated on human vicissitudes, and 
recapitulated with delight^ the me- 
morable deeds with which he had a- 
domed his career. 

" But pray," would he say to those 
whom he conducted to this Solitude, 
« look at these rose-trees ; how freah 
and bushy they all are i Those of the 
most sumptuous and best cuJtivaited 
« gardens have neither better nor more 
abundant flowers. But what I am 
most surprised at," added he, with 
enthusiasm, *' is that, though I have 
cultivated these roses for many years, 
I never lost a single one. Never waa 
the most able gardener moPe fortu- 
nate : hence, they call me i» the vil- 
lage Lamoignon dtit Ro^e^^ to distin- 
guish me from others of my feniiiy 
who have the same name." 

One day when this learned naturalist 
had got up sooner than usual, he walk- 
ed to his favourite grove long before 
the rising of the sun : it was in the 
latter end of June, about the summer 
solstice, in the longest days of the year. 
The morning was delightful, a slight 
breeze and an abundant dew, refreshed 
the soil, which had been dried by the 
heat of the preceding day. The vari- 
ed songs of a thousand birds, formed 
a harmoniouis concert; the echoes of 
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•iMbb rcflonsMfed. in the moimtaiiit. 
Enttmelled mcftdours, aromatic plaotS) 
and Uossoms of the vine, filled tlie 
atmosphere with a delicious fra- 
grance : in short, the reign of spring 
was mi the decline, and that of sum- 
mer beginning. 

Mr. de Maksherbes, sitting down 
near his grotto, contemplated with 
awe the sweet stillness of morn, and 
the enchanting revival of nature ; but 
soddenljr he heard a slight noise. He 
first thought it was a hare, or a timid 
£iwn running aoross the wood. Ue 
looked up, cast his eyes around, and 
perceived throc^h the branches, a 
foung girl, who, coming from V'er- 
neuil with a milk*pail on her head, 
-stopped at a faantain, filled her bowl 
with water, walked up to the grove, 
watered it, returned several times to 
the fiMintain, and by that means, left 
at the root of each rose*tree a suffi- 
cisit quantity of water to revive it 
The raimster, who during this time 

I remained quiet in a comer of his grot- 
lo, that he might not interrupt the 
yoong milk-maid, followed her eager^ 
ly with his eyes, not knowing to what 
cause he should ascribe the zealous 
attention which she paid to his rose- 
trees. The figure of the young girl 
was interesting ; her eyes were the 
mirror of candour and cheerfulness, 
her complexion seemed to beam with 
the brilliancy of the dawn of day. £- 
motioQ and curiosity, however, drew 
the naturalist invohmtarily towards 
the young stranger, when she was 
pauing out her last bowl on a white 
rose-tree. At the sight of Mr. de 
Malesherhes, she trembled, and utter- 
ed a cry ol amazement. The minis- 
t^ went up to her, and asked who 
had ordered her to water the grove. 
"Oh, my lord !" says the young girl, 
all in a tremble, '< my intentions were 
good, I assure you ; I am not the on* 
ly girl in the neighbourhood— today it 
was my turn." " How, your turn V* 
** Yes, my lord, yesterday it was Bet- 
ay's, and tomorrow it will be Mary's.'' 

[ ** What do you mean, my good girl ? 

I I do Aoi understand you." . ^< As you 
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have caught me in the bctf I can no 
longer keep it secret, neither do I 
think you will be very angry. You 
must know, my lord, that having seen 
you from our fields, planting and at- 
tending these fine rose-trees, it was 
agreed among us girls of the neigh- 
.bouring hamlets, to prove to the man 
who scatters so many blessings a- 
niongst us, and does so much honour 
to agriculture, that he is not surroun- 
ded by ungrateful beings. Since he 
finds, we said, so much pleasure in 
cukivating his flowers, we will assist 
him privately ; so all girls of fifteen, 
on coming back from Vemeuil with 
their empty milk-pails, take it by turns 
to fetch water from the fountain close 
by, and water every morning before 
the sun rises, the ix>se-trees of our 
friend— of the father of us all. For 
these last four years, my lord, we 
have net neglect^ tins duty, and I can 
even tell you, that every girl is anxi- 
.ous to reach her fifteenth year, to have 
the honour of watering Mr. de Ma- 
iesherbes' roses." 

This ingenuous and affecting nar- 
rative made a lively impression.on the 
Minister. He never had received a 
greater gratification from the celebri- 
ty of his name. '< I am no longer sur- 
prised," said he, with rapture, "at 
my rose-trees being so beautiful, and 
4oaded with so many flowers. But 
since all the young girls of the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, ai>e so good as to 
give me everv morning so convincing 
aproof of their regard, I engage on my 
part, never to let a day pass without 
visiting my Solitude, which is now 
dearer to me than ever." — ^" So much 
the better, sir," answered the young 
girl, " then we shall drive our flocks 
this way, that we may have the hap- 
piness of seeing you at our ease, of re- 
galing you vfith our songs, and of 
chatting now and then with you, when* 
ever your lordship permits." 

" Yes, my child," replied Mr. de 
Malesherbes, <^ I shall be glad to see 
you all. If any misfortune befalls you , 
I shall endeavour to alleviate it ; if 
any differences aiise between you; I 
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irtmll, perfu4>8, be aUe to remove them; 
and if anjr engap^ements of the heart 
should happen to be obstructed by 
any disproportion in your fortunes, I 
shall know how to conciliate matters." 
-— " In that case," said the young roilk- 
inaidi with vivacity, " your lordship 
will not want employment, and I my-, 
self, may in a little time, have a word 
to say on that subject. But I forget 
that my mother is waiting ; I'll run 
to give her the money for her milk, 
and tell her of tlie Kicky adventure I 
have had." " Stay a moment," said 
the minister, detaining her ; ^' what 
is your name ?" *' Susan Bertrand, 
my lord." " WelH Susan," answered 
he, taking her by the hand, ''give 
your companions, who, like you, take 
care of my rose-trees, wliat I am go- 
ing to give you for them." '* Oh I my 
lord, we want nothing : the receiving 
of your gold can never be equal to the 
pleasure we feel." "You are very 
right — no, all my fortune is not worth 
the delight you afford me at this mo- 
ment, but until I shall be able to re- 
turn my thanks to your young friends^ 
give them this kiss: tell them that 
their kindness enlivens the end of my 
career, and will never be erased from 
my memory." With these words, the 
reverend old man, imprinted a kiss 
on the forehead of the young milk- 
maid, who went away proud and hap- 
py of the honour she had received* 

Mr. de Malesherbes delighted in 
telling this adventure to his frienda^r 
he rigidly perforn^d the promise he 
had ^iven to the young girl, and ne- 
ver let a day pass without visiting his 
rose-trees. Often, while a numerous 
and brilliant company were assem*- 
bled in the mansion, this respectable 
minister, the counsellor, and the 
friend of his unfortunate king, sitting 
near his solitary grotto, shared the 
amusements of the shepherds of the 
neighbourhood, studied their propen- 
sities, their wants, and their habits, 
and returned home late in the even- 
ing, attended by some, and blessed 
by all. 

On a following day, Mr. de Males- 



herbes heard tk^ the youth of ; VeK 
neuil and its vicinity were to dance that 
evening on the gneen befofe his ode* 
brated grotto: "I mayoowsay&rewcll 
to my roses," exclaimed the good na^ 
lured sage ; ''the lads will wi^ to dcK 
corate their partners, and the girls wiM 
cull the finest roses to adorn them* 
selves. But they will be happy, thef 
will perhaps speak of me ; I shall aec 
them enjoying themselves, and wit* 
ness their mirth. Well ! well I -if I 
have fewer roses, I shall have a grea* 
er share of pleasure, and one isat least 
2» good as the other." 

However, as he was afraid lest hhi 
presence might intimidate the merty 
party, and prevent their giving them^ 
selves up to the joy which they em^ 
pected from the dance, he refrained 
from directing his evening walk tte 
usual way. But early the next day he 
was impatient to inspect the mischief 
which the dancing of tlie night befom 
must have done m his grove, to re- 
pair the di^mage. What was his aston- 
ishment wh^ he found every thing in 
the be^ condition I The spot where 
they danced had been raked over ; the 
' green seat had kept all its freshness^ 
not a single rose had been taken, aad 
over the entrance of the grotto was af- 
fixed in yellow flowers, the inscripN 
tion — To our Friend^ « What !" said 
he, " a company as numerous as mer- 
ry, enjoying a rural dance; a party of 
young uneducated people, whose jojr 
generally banishes all reserve, hay« 
yet respected my roses. How sweet 
is it to be thus befoved I I would not 
exchange my grotto for the finest pa- 
lace in the world I" 

On a subsequent day he was hesi- 
tating between the \Tish of assistiog 
at the dance of the villages, and the 
fear of ccmstrainin^ them by bis pre- 
sence, when his valet informed him 
that a young girl bathed in teiu*s wish- 
ed to speak to him. He ordered her 
to be ushered in, and when she made 
her appearance, he asked her the 
cause of her sorrow. *' Ah, n^y lord, 
I am undone, if you don't takis pity 
upon me V* " What is the matter I 
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to his heart, mspircd : it -wras with 
great difficulty that he obtained her 
pardon. And that thei*e might be no 
vestige remaining of the disgrace 
which the young girl had incurred, he 
presented her to. WilHam, induced 
him to dance with her, and promised 
to give her a portion on the day of hier 
marriage. Susan Bertrand the pretty 
milk-maid, who had been the first that 
acquainted the minister with the ten- 
der veneration in which he was held, 
got a similar portion, which she has* 
tened to share with one of the best 
young women of the village. The two 
happy pairs were united at the church 
on the same day : their nuptials were 
celebrated. Mr. de Malesherbes in- 
sisted upon both brides being adorn- 
ed with roses from his grove, and 
made it a rule that from that day ev- 
ery girl who was married when the 
roses were in bloom, should be enti- 
tled to the same distinction. <^ It shall 
be,'* said he to the young girls around 
him, " the memorial of your attention 
and my gratitude. When 1 am gone, 
my roses will remind you of your 
friend ; you will fency that I am stiU 
in the grove, and through your kind 
remembrance I shall assist at the hap- 
piest day of your life." 

This custom, or rather, this interes- 
ting commemoration, is still preser- 
ved in the village of Verneuil.^ No 
couple is married vrithout fetching a 
nosegay from the grove, and the in- 
scription over the grotto is renewed 
every year. Ever since the cruel and 
untimely death* of the benevolent 
minister, the country people pay parti^ 
cular care to the grove of his planting, 
and vie in showing the naost respect- 
ful regard to M, de MaUMhcrbet? B9* 

9€8* 



fl^eakt my giri, be comforted.** " I 
isoftt first tell you that it was my turn 
this mormng to water yovLt roses well. 
Andt roy lord, as it is my god- mother's 
birtiwiay, the wife of one of your for- 
mers, with whom I have been ever 
fiace I became an orphan, and as I 
tnpposed nobody would see me, I 
gathered one of your roses in defi- 
iDce of the vow we have made among 
asneverto touch them." •'Arosei'* 
answered the minister, smiling, 'Hhat 
BBotatheft of consequence." ^Ht 
iv however, enough," replied the 
yoong girl, sobbing, •' to disgrace me 
rothe village." « How so ?" ** Nicho- 
las Thorn, the spy of the village, saw 
me take the rose which tempted me 
80 much ; he told the young men of 
i^ and when I came to the dance, ho- 
ping to enjoy it as heartily as usual, 
I could not get a partner: they all 
nod with one vcHce that for a whole 
twehre-moDth I should not be admit- 
led into the grove. My godmother in 
WttD pleaded for me ; they ull con- 
demned me, even William — yes, 
William himself! You see, my lord, 
that \ must continue a whole year 
Whout dancing: William will no 
kager have me, and I shall remain 
in disgrace all the days of my life." 
^ To be doomed to die in disgrace for 
takbg a rose woald be too cruel a 
pomshment for so slight a fault," re- 
plied the minister, concealing his 
emelion : << be comforted, my child 1 1, 
myself^ will implore your pardon. 
Come, give me your arm \ I always 
eoasider it my duty to defend the ac- 
cwed." 

They went together to the scene 
(^tbe rural balL The ehx^uent natu- 
m&t i^eaded the cause of the young 
ofeader with all the enthusiasm 
which an occurrence so interesting 

• Quoi ! Malesherbes, c'est toi qu'on entraine an suppUce ! 
Ta Fille y marclie aussi ; son Epoux, ces Enfans 
Sont frspp^s ^ Ik fois, I'un sur Pautre expirans ! 
Tao 1 s Gda^rations s'cteignent comme une nomhre ! 

The memoirs of this CTcat andg^od man and those of his family (all of whom suficr* 
ed with him at the ffuiUotine), were given in our first Volume, p. 747 et teg. in elu- 
cidating the story of the persons included in the singular prophecy of M. de Ghazotte 
fmd at the dovth of M. de la Usrpe among his pap<;r8. We refer om> readers to therm 
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I HAVE read Avith much satis- 
faction, in your last Number, 'the 
celebrated trial of William Penn and 
William Mead,' and believe there 
arc many of your readers who will 
agree with me, that at no time, from 
the era of the glonous Revolution to 
the present awful crisis, a republican 
tion of it was more necessary. I am. 
not alone in the opinion, that the vio- 
lent and ai'bitrary conduct of the ma- 
gistrates, who, at that juncture, sat 
on thejbench, fully confirmed the well 
known dictum of a celebrated author^, 
that <' summum jus est summa inju-. 
ria." 

After having made these few cur- 
sory remarks, it seems proper to add, 
that the gentleman who sent that ar- 
ticle to your Magazine, has, through 
inadvertency or misinformation, been 
guilty of a mistake respecting the 
great William Penn. He was com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Tower, not 
for writin|^ No Cross No Crown, but 
for a publication entitled, " The San- , 
dy Foundation Sliaken," in which the 
compionly received doctrines of the 
Trinity were explsuned in a different 
manner from the creed of St. Atha- 
nasius and his adherents, though he 
explicitly owns the doctrine of the di- 
vinity of Cfirist.* 



« With his prison hours he enrich- 
ed tlie world;" for the well-known 
treatise, " No Cross No Crown," waa 
written during his confinement ^ a 
work which the learned and pioi^sDr. 
Henry 1V1 oore, in a letter to the autboiv 
says, he looks upon << as a serious booki 
and very pious in the main," though 
he differs from the author with regard 
to titles and ceremonies. He also ac- 
knowledges that '^ a soul well awaken- 
ed unto a sense of the best things, can 
scarcely want any external director 
or monitor ; but the quaker's princi- 
ple is tlie most safe and seasonable 
to keep close to a light within a man.**t 

It must give pleasure to a large 
circle of your readers, to be informed 
that a Life of the great William PeBSi 
is preparing for the press« by a per- 
son well qualified to do the subject 
justice ; and as he will doubtless luive 
recourse to a great number of letters 
and manuscript papers in ^jj^rent 
hands, and other original docunaeiitSt 
much entertainment, as well as in- 
struction, may be expected from the 
publication ; and perhaps some of ^our 
readers, who enjoy the friendship of 
tlie gentleman in question, may give 
us infoi^iation whether the inteotfled 
Life is in fonvardness. 

March 5, 1811. Benevolijs. 



FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

STORY OP MELISSA. 



THERE is something so soothing 
to the vanity of mankind in the re- 
spect and adulation which riches com- 
mand, that those accidents which de- 
prive us of them, are of all misfor- 
tunes, the most keenly felt, and tlie 
most sincerely sympathised. Our 
grief for the loss of a friend is soon 



dispelled by the variety of other en- 
joymeitfs which we possess, but of 
that of our fortune every occurrence 
reminds us. The gifts of fortune may 
indeed be despised by the philosopheri 
who has never enjoyed them ; but he 
only can appreciate their value, who 
has been deprived of them. Men who 



• Penn's Letter to Dr. Arlington, in his Life. Select Works, page 5. 

t Life of Dr. Henry More. By K. Ward, A. M. page 247, page 340, London 1710. 
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life been accustomed tiutnigh Kfe to 
tie iQxiny of a palace, will no more 
be recoDciled to the poverty of a cot« 
tagebjphyosophic declaination of th& 
▼unity of riches, than experience re- 
fief from a fit of the g6iit% by aflEecting 
^ insensibUity of a stoic. Religion 
time, the balm which heals ail our 
voQods, can render the change sup- 
poTteble. To him who has lost his 
portion in this world, the hope of re- 
ward beyond the grave is the only 
coQsoIatton. 

I was led to these reflections by a 
▼iflt which I received a few days ago 
from a lady who for many years has 
I acted a conspicuous part on the thea- 
tre of fashion. Melissa is the daugh- 
I ter of a clergyman in the west of Eng- 
land, who, d3ringyoung, left her, when 
ahe was scarcely one-and-twenty, in 
possession of a fortune^ which by pro- 
per management would have suppli- 
ed dl the necessaries of life, and have 
afibrded, some of its superfluities. 
FfBUglft with notions of the felicity 
of a IJtodon life, Melissa quitted De- 
Toti9M|^soon as she had arranged 
herji^^^Bkl.^^^^ A splendid house 
in (SmRfflBTplace. A stranger to 
theoistoms of the world, and totally 
ignorant of the vahie of money, the 
system tof expense which she adopted 
voold'^ickly have reduced her to 
beggary, had not her beauty and good- 
nature attracted the notice of a young 
gentleman of large fortune, and in- 
duced him to marry her. 

Melissa was now in possession of 
every blessing which her heart could 
wish. She whirled in the vortex of 
dissipation, and was the object of gen- 
end admiration at routs, theatres, and 
concerts. For some time her felicity 
was uncloiided ; but as perfect hap- 
piness is not proper for man in his 
present state, Melissa experienced a 
reverse of fortune by discovering the 
infidelity of her husband, for whom, 
with all her dissipation, she entertain- 
ed a very serious affection. 

Florio, who had no other object in 
marrying^ than the possession of the 
person of bis wife^ no sooner found 



himself uncontroned master of that^ 
than he began to find the beauty of 
other women equally attractive. As 
Melissa brought him no fortune, he 
thought himself at liberty to place 
his affections where he chose ; ^aid» 
as he was determined not to be very 
scrupulous in observing the conduct 
of his wife, he saw no reafson vtrhy he 
should put any restnunt upon his own. 

For some time his gallantries were 
undiscovered. His* conduct was how- 
ever so notorious that it could not long 
esi*apethe observation of Melissa, who 
glittered in his own circle. Dark sur- 
mises first made her uneasy, malici- 
ous insinuations roused her jealousy, 
the coldness of her husband strength- 
ened her fears, and an assignation at 
a masquerade, to which she was an 
eye-witness, removed every doubt of 
his inconstancy. 

This vFas a dreadful affliction to 
Melissa. It affected her very deeply | 
but, far from recriminating on he^ 
hui^nd, she resolved to endeavour, 
by the most rigid attention to her own 
behaviour, to reg^n his aflections. 
But alas ! there is so slight a differ- 
ence betwen guilt and dissipation, that 
unless the latter is quitted (a sacrifice 
which MeHssa was unable to make) 
the imputation of the former can sel- 
dom be avoided. 

Melissa's only consolation in her 
hours of solitude (for hours of solitude 
and reflection will intrude on the bu- 
siest and most dissipated) was a ve- 
ry fine boy whom she bore her hus- 
band within a twelve-month of their 
marriage, and who viras now about four 
years old^ Her affection for this child 
was so unbounded, and her indulgence 
so ill-judged, that little master soon 
found himself the more powerful of 
the two. Florio was also very fond of 
his s<m, and spared no expense of his 
education. Unfortunately both parents 
were too fond of the darling to ex- 
pose him to the rude buffets of a pub- 
lic school ; but as Florio was determin- 
ed to give his son the education to 
which his birth entitled him, he placed 
him under the care of a private tutor, 
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a i»an who had no other object^ or in* 
deed ability, than to flatter the boy's 
vanity, and to court the father's fa- 
vour. 

It commonly, I think, happens^ 
when two people fix their affections 
very strongly on one object, that they 
gradually feel an affection for each 
other. This at least was the case of 
Florio and Melissa. It was some time 
indeed before the former could recon- 
cile it to his conscience, as a man of 
honour, to ask pardon of his wife ; nor 
did the latter, who had long been dis- 
gusted by her husband's irregularities, 
very cordially meet his overtures. 
Time, however, and mutual sympa^ 
thy, effected their reconciliation. 

Such was the situation of this pwr 
when I was introduced to them. Their 
affection appeared to be very sincere^ 
but as the fashionable circle in which 
they moved rendered my acquam- 
tance neither honourable nor advan- 
tageous, they quickly dropped it, and 
from that time, which is nearly twelve 
yearsi ago, I never heard from them. 

About a fortnrght ago I was sur- 
prised by a visit from Melissa in deep 
mourning, and in extreme distress. 
Her looks were so changed, that, had 
she not discovered herself, J should 
not have recognized the toast who 
had set so many hearts on fire. 

^^ I am come," said she, (as soon 
as her tears would allow her to speak,) 
<< I am come to you for advice. I 
have, I confess, no claim to your 
friendship ; but I am sure you will 
have the generosity to forget my past 
ill-treatment in my present affliction. 
O sir, you remember me .glittering 
in all the insolence of fashion, the vic- 
tim of dissipation, the gayest of the 
gay 1 Vou see me bereft of all my hon- 
ours, poor, sick, and friendless I And 
yet 1 would not exchange my present 
situation for all the splendour of my 
former life. Then I was vain, insolent, 
and K^ilty. There is nothing that 
can bring a votary of feshion to re- 
pentance and reflection, but some sud- 
den stroke of adversity, sent by hea-* 
vtn to reclaim them. 



<^ S6on after we Hwt sigbt of ymh 
my husband, whose constitutioa wm 
much injured by a long course of is* 
temperance, died in a consumptioii* 
We never had a settlement, but he 
lef^ me by his will 20001. a-year, wttk 
neaiiy 10,0001. in ready money. Tlie 
remainder of his fortune he gave to 
his son. The latter, who was then at 
college, no sooner found that his imt 
ther was dead, than he quitted the 
university and came to London ; andf 
though under age, contrived to pur* 
suade the trustees, in whose hands 
his fortune was lodged, to advance 
him a very large sum. With this, re- 
gardless of my afffiction, and witlKNi^ 
the least respect for the memory of 
his father, he set off to Italy, and ie« 
mained there till he had spent tlie 
whole of the money he bad received, 
and nearly as much more^ which he 
borrowed on the strength of his ex- 
pectations. About sixteen months 
ago, Altamont came of age, apd took 
possession of his fortune, 
altogether little less thanj 
a-year. My annuity was sej 
funds. He offered, \£ ~ 
quish it, to secure ani 
on his landed estates. T^ t\ m^ pr^/p€h- 
sal, as I had no doubt OThis integrity» 
whatever anxiety his jextra^agance 
had given me, I immediate|^ssen- 
ted. I began to be a Uttle 5neasy at 
finding he was more ready to receive 
my money, than to perform hb own 
part of the agreement ; but when I 
pressed him to remove my anxiety, he 
told me that he was going to Yorkshire 
to arrange his affairs, and that on his 
return he would immediately settle 
my annuity. This scheme was render- 
ed so plausible by the greater part oi 
his estate being in Yorkshire^ that 
I was induced to acquiesce in it. He 
set off on his journey ; but, to ipy in- 
finite astonishment and terror, I heard 
in about three weeks, that he was go&e 
to Bath, where he liad been so pres- 
sed for a debt of honour to an im* 
mense amount, that he was obliged 
to mortgage nearly one half of his 
foitune. I instantly wrote to hio^and 
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^BtTMed kim in the most affectionate 
terms t^ consider to what a state of 
fuin his continuing in such a course 
of extravagance would reduce hot* 
himself and me ; but to no purpose. 
He was deaf to my admonitions. 
Month after month did I in vain en- 
deavour to find him out, tortured with 
idl the agonies of expectation, and en- 
daring the extreme of penury. My 
endeavours were ineffectual. About 
three weeks ago, I learnt, that, after 
squttidering the whole of his estate, 
he had shot himself at a gaming- 
house at the west end of the town.'' 

Here Melissa's grief interrupted 
her narrative I endeavoured to sooth 
it as well as I could, and persuaded 
her, tin she had arranged her affairs, 
to consider my house as her own. 
She accepted my proposal with tears 
of gradtude, acnd contmued under the 
care of my family, while 1 exerted 
myself in collecting the remains of 
ter shattered fortune, so as to secure 
l»er decliilfeg years from poverty and 
^stress. ^ 

My ftett inquiries Were directed 
to^iehjpi Where her son lodged, at 
HfetHpeamt, that the evening be- 
fefa tlpmiral night, he had delivered 
» pucfOgt t8 dhe of the waiters, addres- 
sed to his mother, but without a di- 
rection. This packet I conveyed to 



Melissa, who, on opening it, found the 
following billet : 

•• To youp ill-judffcd affection I owe my 
niin. But this night delermines my fate. 
If 1 am unfortunate, my distress, and my 
existence, terminate together. I leave eve- 
ry thing to you, Altamokt." 

To describe the feelings of Melissa 
on reading: these lines is beyond the 
power of language. For some time 
they deprived her of reason. By 
degrees, however, her tranquillity re- 
turned ; and I am certain, that, when 
the greatness of her grief had subsi- 
ded, she enjoyed a peace of mind far 
more exquisite than any pleasures 
which she had hitherto experienced. 
It was a sensation springing from a 
thorough conviction of the insufficient 
cy of the world to afford lasting peace, 
and from a dependence on the mer- 
cies of heaven, and the comforts of 
religion. 

Such was Melissa, and such she is 
now. I offer no comments on her 
life ; but if you think the narrative af- 
fords a moral worthy of a place in 
your miscellany, I sincerely hope, 
that those whose situations it may 
suit may be led to reflect on their con- 
duct before it is too late. 

George Faxjkland. 

ffomertotiy 
JVbv. 30, 1810. 



FaOM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 

ON AVARICE. 

BY HATBM TAX. 



HATEM TAI was an Arabian 
Chief, who lived a short time prior to 

I the promulgation of Mahometan* 
ism. He has been so m\ich celebrated 
through the East for his generosity, 
th^ even to this day, the greatest en- 
comium which can be given to a 
generous man, is to say that he is as 
liberal as Hatem. 

Hatem was also a poet; but his 
talents were principally exerted in 
TccoHuneDdiog his &voitrite virtue. 



" His poems expressed the charms 
of beneficence, and his practice evin- 
ced that he wrote from the heart.** 

The instances of Hatem 's generosi- 
ty as related by Oriental historians, 
are innumerable ; we select one or 
two, as they afford a lively picture of 
Arabian manners. 

The emperor of Constantinople, 
having heard much of Hatem's libe- 
rality, resolved to make trial of it. 
For this purpose, he despatched a per- 
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son from his cburt, to Request a par- 
ticular horse, which he knew the Ara- 
bian prince valued above all his other 
pos^iessions. The officer arrived at 
Hatem's abode in a dark tempestuous 
night, at a season when all the horses 
were at pasture in the meadows. He 
was received in a manner suitable to 
the dimity of the imperial envoy, and 
treated that night with the utmost 
hospitality. The next day the officer 
delivered to Hatem his message from 
the Emperor: Hatem seemed con- 
cerned— ♦' If," said he, " you had yes- 
terday apprized me of your errand, I 
should instantly have complied with 
the Emperor's request, but the horse 
he asks is now no more ^ being sur- 
prized by your sudden arrival, and 
having nothing else to regale you 
with, I ordered him , to be killed and 
served up to you last night for sup- 
per.*" Hatem immediately ordered 
the finest horses to be brouglit, and 
begged the ambassadour to present 
them to his master. The prince 
could not but admire this mark of 
If atem*s generosity, and owned that 
he truly merited the title of the most 
liberal among men. 

It was the fate of Hatem to give 
umbrage to other monarchs. Nu- 
man. King of Yeman, conceived a 
violent jealousy against him on ac- 
count of his reputation, and thinking it 
easier to destroy than surpass him, the 
envious prince commissioned one of 
his sycophants to rid him of his rival. 
The courtier hastened to the desert 
wliere the Arabs wei'e encamped. 
Discovering their tents at a distance, 
he reflected he had never seen Hatem, 
and was contriving means how to gain 
a knowledge of his person, without 
exposing himself to suspicion. As 
he advanced, deep in meditation, he 
was accosted by a man of an amiable 
iigure, who invited him to his tent : 
he accepted the invitation, and was 
charmed with the politeness of his 
reception. After a splendid repast, 
he offered to take leave, but the Arab 



requested him to proloaff bis viti*^ 
^ Generous stranger,'' answered the 
officer, *'' I am confounded l^ yov 
itivilities, but an a£Bur of the utmost 
importance obliges me to d^partf* 
^ Might it be possible for you^" re- 
replied the Anib, ^ to communiGate 
to me this affair, which seems so muck 
to interest you P You are a stranger 
in this place — If I can be of any asst»' 
tance to you, freely command me." 

The courtier resolved to avul him- 
self of the offer of his host, and ae* 
cording^y imparted to him tke eo«l- 
mission he had received from Numsii: 
<<£ut how," continued he, ^ shall!} 
who have never seen this Haioal, 
execute my orders ? Brin^ me to ^ 
knowledge of him, and add this to 
your other favours." " I have pro- 
mised you my service," answered the 
Arab. '^ Beludd, I am a slave to my 
word." << Strike," said he, « uscove^ 
ing his bosom, ** spill the blood of 
Hatem, and may my death gratify the 
wish of your prince, and procure you 
the reward you hope fo% But the 
moments are precious— -defer not the 
execution of your king's ^mmand^ 
and depart with all possibVt expedi- 
tion : the darkness will aid yo^ esci^ 
from the revenge of Eii3^fnends ; if 
tomorrow jow be found here, you 
are inevitably undone." 

These words were a thunderbolt to 
the courtier. Struck with a sense of 
his crime and the magnanimity of 
Hatem, he foil down on his knees, 
exclaiming, ^^God forbid that I should 
lay a sacrilegious hand upon you! 
Nothing shall urge me to such a 
baseness." At these words he quitted 
the tent, and took the road ag^ to 
Yemen. 

The cruel monarch, at the sight of 
his favourite, demanding the head of 
Hatem, the officer gave him a faith- 
ful relation of what had passed. Hu- 
man in astonishment cried out, ** It 
is with justice, O Hatem, that the 
world reveres you as a kind of divini* 
ty. Men instigated by a sentiment 



* The Arabians prefer the flesh of horses to si^ other food. 
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of gCBeroBitf, noftf bestow their whole 
ioftuite^but to sacrifice life is an ac* 
lioii above humanity." 

A^ the decease of Ilatem, the. 
Arabs over whom he presided, re- 
used to eiiilM*ace Islamism ; for this 
(&obedieDce» Mahomet condemned 
them all to death, except the daugh* 
ter of Hatem, whom he spared on 
aceouM of her Other's memory. 
This gtneroas woman, seeing the 
eieeutioners ready to perform the 
cruel command, threw herself at the 
Prophet's feet, and conjui-ed him. 
either fo take away lier life, or pardon 
her ooontoymen. Maliomet, moTcd 
with such nobleness of sentiment^ 
nf oked the decree he had pronoun- 
ced, and, for the sake of Hatem's 
dau^hterf granted pardon to the whole 
uibe. 

105'%'ET BY HATBH TAI. 

Translated bij the late Dr, Carlisle. 

llow frail are riches and their joys ! 
Mom builds tl)e heap which eve destroys: 
Yet can they leave one sure delight — 
The thought that we've cmploj'M'them 
right. 5 



What blite can weakh afibrd to me 
^Vhen life's last^solemu hour I aee, 
AVhen Mavia's sympatliising sighs 
Will but augment my agonies ? 

Can hoarded g(^d dispel the gloom 
That death must shed aix)und the tomb ! 
Or cheer the ghost which hovers there. 
And fills with shrieks the desert air I 

What boots it Ma VI A, in the grave, 
W'hetlier 1 lov*d to waste or save ? 
The I\and that millions now can grasp» 
In deatli no more than mine shall clasp. 

Were I ambitious to behold. 
Increasing stores of treasur'd gold, 
Each tribe that roves the desert knows 
1 might be wealthy if I chose \ 

But other joys ecu gold impart. 
Far other wishes warm my heart"— 
Ne'er shall I strive to swell the heap. 
Till Waiit and Wo have ceased to weep.. 

With brow unftHer*d I can see 

I'he hour of wealth or poverty ; 

I've drunk from both tlie cups of fate> 

Nor this could suik, nui* that elate. 

With fortune blest, I ne'er was found 
To look with scorn on those around j 
Nor for the loss of paltry ore. 
Shall H AT BM seem to Uatcx poo^ 
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Mr. West's Picture of Christ healing the Sick in the Temple. 



THIS noble composition which has 
excited such genei-sd attention, is now 
placed in the Gallery of the British 
Institution in Pall Mall, and will be 
opened for public view in the ensuing 
week. 

The subject is C/iHst healing in the 
Timfiie, To repi-esent with suitable 
dignity and propriety a subject of this 
kind; to depict the vast variety of 
character collected together in this 
stupendous and mimculous scene ; to 
exhibit the human figure in those va- 
rious modes xjf misery and suffering, 
which flesh is born an heir to ; in a 
word, to combine in one composition 
the dispersed miracles of our Lord — 

VOL. VI. ' T 



in healing the lame, giving eyes to 
the blind, ears to the deaf, seemed to 
require nothing less than the experi- 
ence of half a century in the Ait of 
Painting, a deep insight into the hu- 
man character, and a perspicuity, and 
precision of mind, which belong to 
no other professor of the art but Mi:, 
West. 

In the composition now before U8> 
Mr. West has brought together, and 
seemingly rallied for one great effort, 
all the energies of his genius, and th^ 
acquirements of his mind, as they 
have been cxeixiaed, both in labour 
and observation, near fifty years of his 
life. He has amply succeeded, and 
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produced a PicCore which will do 
honour to his country^ and raise the 
Arts to their highest point of eleva- 
tion. 

The scene of this picture is kid in 
a colonade of the temple — Christ is 
raised above the crowd upon a small 
eminence. He is accompanied by 
his Apostles, and behind him are 
groups of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
watching, even in his miracles, for 
matter to accuse him. 

There are three principal groups 
of sufferers ; behind are various cha- 
Facters — women passing through the 
Temple with baskets of doves, for 
merchandize ; and much of the mag* 
nificence of the sacred edifice is shown 
in the persjiective. 

The centre group is that of a man 
wrapt up in tlie appendages of dis- 
ease, pallid, «ind wasted by distemper. 
He is supported by two slaves, and, 
with a countenance in which hope is 
finely expressed shining through sick- 
nesS) he is presented to our Lord. 

The feebleness of his figure — Iwvi' 
curadleness (if we may so express it) 
otherwise than by a miracle, is fine- 
ly depicted. The slave, who princi- 
pally suppoits his master, is a cha- 
racter admirably conceived, and the 
manner in which it has been ti*eated 
is perfectly new, and refiectB high 
credit upon Mr. West's knowledge of 
human nature. This slave appears 
wholly unmoved by the ^ene of suf- 
fering around him, without sentiment 
or^sion: and seemingly incapable 
of being affected even by the awful 
' presence of the Deity. He is lost in 
the degraded state of a slave, and al- 
most every virtue and feeling of the 
human creature are extinguished and 
subdued by the habits and sense of his 
condition. 

So tnie is the observation of the 
poet, that the day of slavery robs a 
man of all his worth. The figure of 
the young woman is bom blind, the 
mother with her sick and dying infant, 
an old man in helpless imbecility, are 
rendered with the most exquisite pa- 
thos and refined delicacy. 



In the right group is a womtti 
lAicted with a pedsy, which has dis* 
torted her frame, and is even rAcn 
Imitating her limbs. She is support- 
ed by two vigorous and muscular sol* 
diers, who afford a fine contrast with 
her emaciated figure. Her 3oo, with 
outstxetched arms, is advanced before 
her, and seems to implore the roost 
speedy attention of the Saviour to his 
parent's sufferings. There are nu- 
merous othtf figures and appearances 
of sickness which we do not tlunk it 
necessary to particularize. 

The character of our Lonl is di- 
vinely execiited. He is shown with- 
out affectation, perfectly simple and 
dignified — Whilst all eyes are direct- 
ed to him, his impartial benevdeace 
distinguishes none in particuht. The 
divine placidity of his countenance, in 
which all .peace and charity neigns, 
forms a beautiful contrast with the 
malevolence of the Jews behind him, 
and the agonized sufferings of the 
groups of sick and distressed round 
about him. 

The character of the Disciples is 
likewise very impressive. Their 
minds seem stedfast, and made up in 
their fasts. They have no anxiety as 
to the event of tlie miracles. Thty 
are perfectly assured of the divinity 
of their master's powers* 

Mr. West has showed very great 
skill in the grouping of the various 
figures, which, we should think, are 
nearly one hundred in number. The 
colouring is suitable to the dignity and 
awfulness of the subject— -not glaring 
and obtrusive, but grave, majestic, 
and sombre. 

It is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate idea of this noble and affecting 
picture by any written criticisnrK It 
is our opinion that, for justness and 
precision of character, it is a work 
which has never been excelled. It is 
an effort of art, which must defy any 
future attempt upon the same subject. 
We feel ourselves sensibly proud as 
Englishmen that so admirable a work 
has been executed in this country. 

This admirable production, which 
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die bM jtidges hare pronoanced not 
itferlor to any work of Raphael or 
Michael Angelo, has been purchased 
by the Governors and Subscribers of 
the British institution, at the price of 
^iiree thousand g;uineaSfaprice equally 



honourable to their munificence and 
taste. It is intended to place it in a 
National Gallery, to be erected by 
government, for the exhibition and 
preservation of the works, of British 
Painters, 



FROM THE EUROPEAN MACAZINS. 



THE MISERIES OF A REVOLUTION. 



MEN may begin to talk of the im- 
proTcmentof the age, when the violent 
and unseemly passions may, by new 
tod wise con^derations of human life, 
and its incidents, be dismissed from 
their minds as noxious, and injurious 
(0 fmvaie and fiubUe Aafipiness. It is 
then that Philosophy may plead its 
own reasoning because they will 
hsfc the power, in some degree, to 
change this disorder of things so as to 
appr^u:h nearer to the desired mille* 
nium; nor is this impracticable; 
RoQsseaa says^ that there are coun^ 
trin in which physical and moral are 
dmo9t extinct. From the following 
story let us take a lesson to seek no 
other revohitioa. 

At loux in Franche-comte, lived a 
you&g smdent named Augi. As he 
was of a promising disposition, his 
parents had placed him under the care 
of the school-master of Joux; an 
intelligent and well informed man. 
The school of Joux was at that time 
the resemblance of the innocence of 
the golden age; the girfs mingled 
with the boys, without any distinction 
of either sex or rank ; the children of 
the poor were the companions of 
those belonging to the rich. 

Among these young people were 
the two daughters of Monsieur Gar- 
nier the Baitti, with two sisters na- 
med JuHe and Therese Barbier, and 
a young heiress whose name was 
Felicity Mouchou. Augi was hand- 
some and' his figure was noble and 
engaging. In the course of a few 
week^ his shining abilities made him 



distinguished, and he was esteemed b)r 
the whole school ; but he was more 
particularly the daject of the iilentioi» 
of the five yonng females before men^ 
tioned ; the Misses Gamier ware the 
most reserved, but not the less warm 
in their regard for him. 

Julie fiarbier. Who was sixteen 
years of age, only esteemed him as 
the fiivorite companion of a lover who 
was dear to her, and #ho had left the 
school about a year, where he had 
been a boarder. As for Therese, she 
would have been very happy if Augi 
had shown her any preference. Fefe- 
cit6, with a turned up nose and a lively 
temper, was a little marked with the 
small pox, but nevertheless was a 
very engagmg girl. 

it happened one day that the beati* 
tiful Julie and Augi, were alone toge- 
ther in the school-room. 

Friend, said she to him, you are an 
amiable youth, and I wish to give you 
a bit of ttdvice. Dear MademcuseBet 
replied Augi, you vrill do me a great 
favour. 

My companions are all pleased with 
you. Are you rich ? 

No indeed, Mademoiselle, was the 
answer. 

As that is the case, this is my 
advice ; attach yourself more particu- 
larly to Felicite Mouchou ; gain her 
affection : her parents, who doat on 
her as an only child, will leave her 
mistress of her choice. The Misses 
Gamier are too proud, and not rich 
enough to marry whom they please ; 
my sister is but a child^ and I have 
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already disposed of my heart. FeH- 
cite is the onljr one to make you hap- 
py, and to be happy with you. Re- 
member and follow my counsel. 

Augi, brought up rationally by pa- 
rents of understanding, was pleased 
with the advice of the amiable Julie ; 
he felt its force ; and from that day 
was more particular in his attentions 
to Felicity. She was delighted, and 
gave him privately every encourage- 
ment. In going one morning to 
school very early, they contrived to 
meet, and have a long conversation, 
irWen they acknowledged their affec- 
tion for each other. The young man 
appeared more amiable every day. 
Fame soon flies through a town ; and 
tht soon brou^t to the ears of Mon- 
sieur and Madame Mouchou, the 
news of the mutual attachment of the 
young people ; Uiey questioned their 
daughteri and she answered ingenu- 
ously. 

Monsieur Mouchou wished to see 
young Augi, and he was therefore in- 
vited to dinner. The modest young 
man by his presence decided the truth 
of the report they had heard. The 
parents of Fclicit^ liked him so well, 
tiiat after a few visits they proposed 
the match to his fiither. 

The young man was taken into the 
hou^ of his future fkther-in-law, who 
studied his character, and gave him 
the management of his land. Augi 
ivas really fond of rural economy, and 
his abilities were soon confessed. 
•Monsieur Mouchou, who thought to 
instruct Augit was soon convinced of 
the superiority of his knowledge ; he 



Uras charmed with him. And in giv'- 
ing his daughter to him be said, My 
dear Felicite, I give you the best 
young man in the kingdom. 

Augi, blessed with an amiable wife, 
in a country where imiocence of man- 
ners still reigned, was for a time the 
happiest of men : how delightfully did 
the years pass away. Adored by his 
wife, whom he loved with the fondest 
affection, in the course of twelve 
years he beheld her the mother of his 
six children ; who with himself was 
the blessing of his father and mother- 
in-law. 

This happy family, enriched by the 
produce of their extensive estates, 
without oppression or injustice to- 
wards their tenants, became the pos- 
aessors of an immense fortune; which 
flowed in regular channels to enridi 
the industrious and comfort the pdor 
throughout the whole canton. 

But there is no stability in the hap- 
piness of this world, llie dreadful 
-revolution in 1789 destroyed that of 
this united OEimily. Augi, the happy, 
the good Augi, who was guilty q£ do 
crime, was accused by secret enemies 
of monopoly ; his house was pillaged 
and destroyed, and himself seized and 
massacred. His fotber and mother 
in-law also perished by the hands of 
the rioters. His amiable wife, unable 
to sustain such accumulated calami- 
ties, died of sorrow ; leaving six inno- 
cent orphans, who were cruelly taken 
to the Hospital for Les Enfons Trou- 
ves. Oh liberty, how dearly art thou 
bought by a nation, when the purchase 
is CRUELTY and crime 1 
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POETRY. 



'Miss Holford, author of Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirfr, has lately published a 
volume of Poems.— The foUowuig is the dedication of the work. 

yaOM TBB SOOVltGE. 

TO MY MOTHER. 



« My Mother^ thou hast not forgot the 
hour 
Tho' Time since then is fiir upon his way, 
When youth and beauty crown'd thy 
bridal bower. 
And on thy lap th^ first4>om infant lay. 
Catching the pavtrng breath of ling'i-ing 
May, 
Mliich as it whispered o'er thy green 
alcove. 
Gave life and fi'eshness to the fervid day. 
O'er thee the woodbine*s flexile tendrils 



And' wafted on thine ear the woodland 
song of love. 

Nor did the sportive 2ephyr as it flew 
Thro' vales where Flora's modest train 
repose. 
Or the bright meadow spangled o^er with 
* <fcw, 
Trom mom's first blush to even's fra- 
grant close, 
Pan wttn bis wing,than thee, a fairer rose! 
Such wert thou, when tlie natal genius 
stood 
Beside thv couch, and wav'd his hand, 
ana smird : 
His bright eye shed of light a glittering 
flood. 
Half did'st thou fear that aspect strange 

and wild. 
As with immortal hand, he touched the 
unconscious child ! 

•• Fear not," he cried, " my office is to 
bless! 
Which of the toys that mortal's blessings 
name 
Shall deck thy babe, be thou the arbi- 
tress : 

The gift be thine ofbeauty. wealth or fame; ^t ponders silenUy, the sweet yet loil^ 
^line be the Usk to grant, ;and thine to theme ? 



To lull, and to appease, has wealth the 
art? 
Ko ! I would lead my child, where lurking 
care 
Ne*er whets the sling, or brandishes the 
dart J 
Would lead it to yon fairy region, where 
No cloird obscures the sky, no vapour 
loads the air ! 

" When on the vivid flower no canker 
preys, 
lliat decks the bank of dancTng H^- 
crcnc; 
-When Fancy's rule^ the laugiiiog realm 
obeys, 
Obedience mild, a willing mc<;d I ween ; 
For who would rebel prove to such a 
queen ? 
Be this the boon!" The naul genius 
smil'd. 
Auspicious thus the guardian's brow 
serene, 
"Go range," he cried, "the visionary wild, 
Wliere fickle fancy reigns, a wayward 
wandering child !" 

Since then, thro' every mountain, dell, or 
grove. 
Wherever fountain gushed or murmur'd 
riJ*, 
Fancy beheld het fondest votary rove. 
Her grassy glens, and climb each mist- 

crown'd hill. 
And thus the tranced pilgrim wandevs 
still : 
And who would rudely break the enthu- 
siast's dream. 
Or vex with worldly cares that bosom's 
thrill. 
As bending pensive o'er some vizard 
stream; 



claim!*' 

Just then a crystal mirror or thine eye 

Refiects a pallid cheek, a lan^id frame : 

*' See ! beauty flies the transient agony ! 

I ask not for my babe what blooms so 

soon to die! 

'* And gemuf ! well I know that gold in 
vain 
Swells the closed coffer and encrusts the 
heart ; 
Bat the sad vigil kept thro* nights of pain. 
Grief's throbbhig ulcer, envy's rantUng 
tfiBart, 



Mother ! how oft the lucre-loving sire 
Commits his oiTspring to ungcnial skies, 
Sends him to bum beneath the tropic fire. 
And waste far off his native energies. 
To glad with foreign gold a parent's 
eyes ! 
And ^as thy child, a thriftless wand'rer, 
stray'd. 
Bringing for tl\ee no tributary prize ? 
tx) ! at thy feet, a varied garland laid. 
Of blossoms pluck'd for thee from fiuicy's 
flow'iy glade." 
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I.ITERARY IKTEIXIGSNCE. 



By B. B. Hopkins & Co. Pfdlad. 

'I'o publish, SelC-CoiUPol, a New and 
higlily interesting Xovel, recently publish- 
ed in Edirtburgli. 

jBz/. /. Lotu^ ^''c-v Yorky 

To publish, Meditations and Contetn- 
plutions on the suficring^ oi'our Lord and 
t?iii'iour, Jesus Chi'isl ; in which thehislo- 
. ry of the ])as8ions, -as p^iren by the four 
Kvani»;^rists, is connected, hamioiuzed and 
tiXpJained, wiUi suitable Pra>or» whI pfH- 
res of Devotion, by .1. Uambach, U. IX 
JLatc of the University of G lessen. 

l^^cent Britpih Publications. 

Keligiou and Policy, and 'tile cotjute- 
iiaiicc aiid assistance each should give the 
other. With a view of the potver and ju- 
viwliction of the pope in. the dominions of 
other princes. From an unpublished MS. 
By Kdward, Earl of Cldiendon, tord High 
Chancellor of England, and Chaficellor of 
the University of Ojibrd. 

CJottage Dialogues among the Irish pea- 
santry, b^ Mary Lcadbcater. With notes 
and * pfeftice, by Maria Bdgeworth. In 
one vol. duodecimo, price six shillings, in 
hoards. ": 

By J. Power, 34, Strand, and W. Fower, 
^ Westmoreland street, Dublin, price .3s. 
a Melogogu^ tipon National Music, by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. , . . 

J. FiBWcr begs leave to «oiiaaint tfee no- 
bility and gentry, that, having purdiased 
the c^^-right qf Mr. Moore's Musical 
Compositions from Mr. Carpenter, he is 
now preparing for the Press, in one splen- 
did volfinie, (the revision of which Mr. 
Moore ^as been pleased to undertake,) in 
addition to scvcriJ new pieces which be 
has sinjce composed. 

The Dramatic works of Ben Jonson, 
and Beaumont St Fletcher : the first print- 
ed from the text, and with the notes of Pe- 
ter Whalky ; the latter from the text and 
with the notes of the late George Cotman, 
tsci. In four thick volumes royal octavo, 
with portraits, price in extra boards, 51. 
or in four volumes quarto 71. 

Memoirs of Sir Thomas More, with a 
new translation of his Utopia, his Hichard 
III, and his Latin poera**, by A Cayley, 
I-hjq. handstmiely printed, in two vois. 4to. 
widi fine heads of More ajid Krasnuis. 
Price 21. 2a. in bpards. 

Pleasures of Possession : or the Enjoy- 
ment of the Present Momeni, contrasted 
with Uiose of Hope and Memory. A Poem 
by Chiirlos Vcn al. 

*' Who (if mfAi*s rffce is •miu"-tr.' * 



*• He who fixes moments, and giret 
p^^ity to tfaiisitory things ?*» 

Lavater, 
Not joy« in prospect, Joys podsest 1 iing, 
Subsuntial joys that yield a brighter glow 
TIm« all that Hope or MeroVv can bestow. 
With elegant plates, price lOs. 6d. 

Christina, .the Maid of the South SeaSf 
by Mary Russcl Mitford, elegantly print- 
ed in octavo, on fine wove paper, Iket- 
pressed, pticc JOs. 6d. in boards. t 

Journal of a Toor through several of 
the southern counties of Ireland, during 
the autumn of 1809, embellished with cie- 
veu ,etcbici8S» taken , by the xoucist. 

Inde laborante tellus Uibema oolona^^ 

Ccrnet j^Uiis fundit fertilitas opes. 

Bi'odini Descrip, Heg. Uih. 

The Life of Ari4mr Murphy, Ksq., by 
Jesse Foot, Esq. his executor. ThisirorK 
is in quarto, and) embellished with corre- 
spondence of eiwhient characters, with 
Poi'traits and F*c Similes, prioe tiwo gui* 
neus on fine papery on roj al three guineas. 
Dedicated by permission, to his highness 
tlie Prince of Wales. 

Critical Btflcctions upon some in^port- 
ant misrepreseniaiUous contained in the 
Unitarian version of the New Tcstanient. 
li^y Uichard l^urence, Lli. D. Rector of 
Mersliam, Kent. Price 5s. boards. 

To officers in the army and navy; cap. 
tains and officers in the East India Compa- 
ny's 8cr\ ice; and housekeepers in general. 
Just published, in one vol. duodecimo, 
pDrice 5sv boards. The Art of pMserviag 
all kinds of animal and vegetalie suhstsA* 
ces for several yeai's. A work pubhsbed 
by order of the IrYcnch Minister of the In- 
terior, on the report of the Board of Arts 
and Manufactures, by M. Appert. Trtns- 
laled from the Frencn. 

DeAnimi Immortalitate, a Latii^j>oem, 
by the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 
Fourth edition, elegantly printed in 8vo. 
price 3s. in boards. 

Profioaed British Publications, 

In the Press and speedily will be pub- 
lished, elegantly printed in demy and 
ro}al 4to, uniformly with the Lady of the 
L:^ke, The Vision of Don Roderick; a 
Poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. Demv co- 
pics fitteen shillings boards; royal (of 
Sviiich only 60 are printed) il. iOs. 

Speedily will be published, price 7«. 6d. 
in one volume, royal ISmo, Authentic 
Memoirs of the late much-lamented Mat- 
q. lis of Lansdowne. 
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REVIEWS OF LITERATURE, 



FOR SEPTEMBER, 1811. 



VROM TUB MOMTRLY RKTIEW. 

^ epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard Steele ; including his fitmiliar Lettett 
to bis Wife and Daugliters ; to which are prefixed, fragments of three Plays ; two 
of them undoubtedly Steele's, the third supposed to be Addison's, faithfully printed 
from the Originals s and iUiutrated with literary and historical Anecdotes. By John 
Kichols, F.S. A. £. and P. 8to. 2 Vols. IG3. Boards. Nichols and Son. 



FROM the fetiguing and often in* 
vidious duty of stamping our critical 
mark on the productions of our cotem- 
poraries, we yirn back with pleasure 
to the contemplation of a literary cha- 
meter already so well known as that 
ofStrRichai*d Steele. This publica- 
tion of his familiar correspondence is 
yaluablei not for any new matter that 
it presents which is capable of raising 
his reputation as an author, but be- 
canse it leads us into his private hourst 
admifis us to the careless effusions of 
liis heart, and furnishes materials for 
giving the final touches and colourin|^ 
to his portrait 

The letters hitherto unpublished) 
in this collection^ bear no resemblance 
to the elaborate and ornamented com- 
positions which, under the name of 
epistles, many of the wits of Steele's 
time delighted in writmg : they afford 
on the contrary internal evidence that 
they were meant solely for the peru- 
sal of those to whom they were ad- 
dressed ; and indeed some of them are 
fio absolutely insignificant, that, were 

IfOL. vu c 



it not for the satisfaction 'which many 
people feel that ^ no part of a greait 
man should be lost to posterity," the 
editor of this correspondence could 
not be excused for wasting paper, in 
these taxing times, by the insertion 
of such epistolary morsels as the £oU 
lowing: 

To Mr9. Steele. 
« Dear Prue, Oct 7. lr08. 

< I send, directed to Watts, a bottle of 
tent. You roust not expect me to-night ; 
but I will write by the penny-post 
* 1 am yours faithfully, 

(BichardSteele.* 

« Thursday, Oct 7, 1708. 
« Dear Prue, 

* I fear I shall not be able to come out 
of town till Saturday morning. I am, m/ 
dear creature, thine forever, 

Richard Steele.*— 

Nov, la 1708. 
'Dear Wife, 

* I am going this mominr into the City« 
to make my demand of the money long 
due to me. I shall hasten thence to you { 
and am^ with the tenderest love, ever 
yourfj Richard Steete.' 
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*hfMr€h2, 1709.9. 
^ «MyDcarWfe, 

' 1 inclose a n^umea, lest you abould 
want. 1 am resolved to do something ef- 
fectually to-day with Tryon j therefore do 
not ex])cct me at dinner. 

• My life is bonnd np in yon. I will be 
*9i home before six — Richard Steele.' 

•March 11, lr08-9. 
• Dear Prue^ 

* I inclose five guineas, but cannot come 
Home to dinner. Dear Utile woman, take 
care of tliyself^ and cat and drink cl»eer- 
fully. Richard Steele » 

These are^ fair specimens of the 
Rind of letters which fill a large part 
of the first volume ; iind they can in- 
terest the reader only as they display 
the minute tenderness «nd the atten- 
tive affection which marked the cha- 
racter of Steele, in the relations of 
domestic life. We find, however, in 
this publication, other letters of more 
length and importance : but some of 
them are dedications to the several 
volumes of his periodical and other 
works, and for their re-inserti(>n herie 
we can discover no good reason. The 
worthy editor must excuse us for re- 
garding such a practice as partakinip^ 
too much of the nature of book-mak- 
ing ; and if this system of book-mak- 
ing shall continue to flourish accor- 
ding to its present prosi)erous con- 
dition, the interests of literature will 
ultimately suffer, and the noble art, to 
which learning is indebted in a great 
measure for its resuscitation, may im- 
perceptibly become the means of ex- 
tinguishing it again. To speak, how- 
ever, of the dedications themselves ; 
they are pervaded by a mcmly, inge- 
nuous spirit, humble though not low, 
and mdependent without affectation, 
that must have raised Steele very 
high in the minds of those to whom 
they were addressed. He indeed res- 
cued this kind of writing from dis- 
grace, and asserted the prerogative 
and pride of genius, tvrhich, in Dry- 
den and othei's of the reigns of 
Charles and James, had stooped to 
the meanest adulation. The first de- 



dication which Steele NmHe (tit. It 
the second edition* of his Chrintian 
Hero) is -a i^markable instance of 
the spirit Which we are noticing. It 
is expressed in an easy fiow of elegant 
language, and in point of style is 
equal to any thing that subsequently 
issued firpm his pen. Towards the end 
of the dedication, he ha6 this beauti- 
ful sentence, which does as much ho- 
nour to his morality as to his taste v— 
** Go on, my Ijoixi*, thus to contenm 
and thus to enjoy lifb ; and if some 
great English day does not call for that 
sacrifice which you are always rea^ 
^Y to offer, may you in a mature agCi 
go to sleep with your ancestors, in ex- 
pectation, not of an imaginary feme^ 
but a real and sensible immortality .** 
(Vol. Ist. page 82.) 

We meet also in this collection widk 
three fragments of plays, viz. of tw§ 
comedies by Steele, and one tragedy 
attributed to Addison. The ascription 
of the last to Addison is foundod on 
the similarity of its style to that of 
C«ro; and we must confess that its 
most laboured passages possess the 
same equal flow of harmonious verse, 
and the same strain of elevated senti- 
ment, which distinguish that celebra- 
ted production of- Addison. It is not 
fair, however, to subject these frag* 
tnents to the severity of criticism, 
since they must be considered mere- 
ly as the first rude -sketches of an im- 
agination which would have perhaps 
entirely new-modelled their sub- 
stance, and altered their form, badthe 
plays of which they were intended as 
a part been finished. 

With this brief notice of the con- 
tents of the volumes before us, we 
might rest satisfied as having execu- 
ted our critical duty : but we cannot 
dismiss this last production of the fii- 
mous father of Knt^liah Esaay with- 
out recurring to his general merit as 
an author, and dwelling with a min- 
gled feeling of regret and delight on 
his character as a man. 

It is the misfortune of Stcelc^sfame 



* It is addressed to Lord Cufts. 
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to hare come down to poBterity in 
coroi>any with that of Addison. The 
near position of the two portraits has 
always suggested a comparison of 
tiietr respective merits ; and in the al- 
lotment of excellence and distribution 
of prttse, the critics may have been 
too partial to the one and too parsimo- 
nious to the other. If we estimate the 
geniuf of. the two writers fixim the 
sole consideration of their works, ab- 
«tracted from the accidental circum- 
ttances under which they were writ- 
ten, DO one will hesitate to give the 
palm of superiority to Addison : but if 
we look into the lives of the two men, 
and bebojd the genius of the one strug- 
gling to emancipate itself from the 
traramds of dissipation, and giving 
birth in the gloomy intervals of men- 
tal depression and remorse to the no- 
blest conceptions and the most hu- 
morotis designs ;«-if we trace him 
through his labours, continually an- 
Boyed by the difficulties of poverty 
and the stings of regret, never enjoy- 
ing that tranquillity of mind which is 
so necessary for great exertion, and 
whkh the cold dispositii»i and prudea- 
tkd habits of the other could always 
command ; and if, under such discour- 
aging circumstances, whether induced 
bgr misfortune or by £iult, we still see 
bun laying the foundations of works 
that produced a new era in the lite- 
rary history of his country, and then 
vinging a flight little short of that to 
which the genius of Addison soared ; 
^t must be allowed that Steele pos- 
sessed a vigour of mind and a hardi- 
hood of enterprise, an original, pow- 
jerfiil, inventive capacity, which would 
probably have outstripped the talents 
of his friend, had he been free from 
those weighty incumbrances that 
unfortunately repressed his ardour 
and restrained its progress. Steele has 
the great merit of having forced his 
way into the temple of Fame, while 
Addison suffered himself to be led in- 
to it by the hand : — the one wrote on a 
bed of thorns, the other composed on 
a couch of roses : the one led the way 
as the first essayist of his Ume> the 



•other (although more splendidly) was 
contented to follow. Steele laid the 
foundation and performed the strong 
rough work, while Addison helped 
to build the superstructure, and to ex- 
ecute the beautiful oi^iaments, of the 
celebrated monument which their 
united efforts have left to posterity. 

From the manner in which Steele 
wrote, it is not sui-prising that .he 
should not rival Addison in the puri- 
ty, correctness, and exquisite finish- 
ing of his pieces, and in ail tliose gra- 
ces of style with which the latter a* 
domed his compositions : but in fer^ 
tility of invention, and in faithful and 
humorous delineation of character, 
Steele is scarcely inferior ; while in 
. the higher department of the pathetic^ 
in the language of passion and of the 
heart, he is evidently greater than 
Addison. It is much to be lamented 
that, among his otlier good quaTities, 
Sir Richard did not number the world- 
ly virtue of diHcrtlion, This was his 
firima malt ladea. Fond of the social 
hour, and possessing every fascina- 
ting quality of conversation, he yield- 
ded his easy nature to the gaiety of th^ 
bottle ,' and often did he waste those 
nights in enlivening the society of his 
friends, which he should have con- 
sumed at the student's lamp, in the 
correction and improvement of his 
writings. Not only his compositions 
but his pocket suffered by this cri- 
minally amiable indulgence ; and he 
consequently found himself " incurs 
bly necessitous." He evidently trust- 
ed for the bettering of his foitune to 
his political connexions, and he had 
a right so to do: but, like 4II those 
who enlist under a faction without 
knavish intentions, he was most mis-i 
erably disappointed. Although he was 
the fellow-lsd)out*er of Addison in their 
great literaiy services to the Whig 
interest ;— although be displayed 
even moi*e zeal and devotion to his 
party than iiis political assistant ;-^ 
jilthough by the publication of hia 
Crisis he fought in the fi-ont of the 
battle, while Addison, Hoadly, and 
others, who were CQ^jutors Iq tbwt 
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work) wef« satwfied lo tbdter tlie»- 
•elves behidd the shield of his name ; 
•^although his intretndity was rt- 
warded with suffering*, and the wound 
which he received testified his cou- 
rage;— «yet Steele was neglected by 
his party; and four years after the 
accession of that femily, for whose 
interest he lalx)Ured so much and so 
Well, he was poor and unprotected. 
The Whigsacknowledgedhisservices 
and forgot them ;— they used him as 
an instrument, and then left him to 
the world ;— they even added perse- 
cution to neglect, and deprived him 
of the Governorship of the Theatre, 
which place his literary eminence 
Blone (it was solicited for him by the 
company of comedians) had obtained 
for him. Steele felt the force of this 
ill-treatment from the Whigs, and he 
con^>laiti8 of it very bitterly in many of 
his letters to his wife. He thus writes 
in one of them : *< I am talking to my 
wife, and therefore may speak my 
heart and the vanity of it.— I know^ 
and you are witness, that I have ser- 
ved the Royal Family with an unre^ 
iervedness due only to heaven, and J 
am now (I thank my brother Whigs) 
^MdUon fvas one of thcni] not pos- 
sessed of twenty shillings from the 
fiivour of the court/' Vol. II, page 
4^1..»Iti another, he says, ^ It gives 
my imagination the severest veound 
when I consider that she (meaning 
one qf hU Httle children J or any of 
tny dear innocents, with nothing but 
their innocence to plead for them, 
should be exposed to that world which 
would not so much as repair the loss- 
es and sufR^rings of their poor father, 
after all his zeal and supererogatory 
acrvice." Title page, 436.t— One of 
the loeeee to which he here alludes, 
must have been the resignation of 
Ills place under the Tofy administra- 
tion, previously to the publication of 
his Crisis; and certainly this ^sin- 
terested actioni with which it is im- 



possible ndt to be grefltlyatrackyhu 
imprinted a trait of magnanimity on 
his character which, as long as ptib- 
lic virtue is respected, should never 
be worn out. It ought to be remem- 
bered tliat Steele wa» at this period 
ccnirted to finmiliarity by the acoom- 
plished Harley ; and if selMove or 
private interest had been predominant 
in his bosom, he would hiwe remain- 
ed silent and preserved his place: 
but he thought that his country, wai 
in danger; and having determined 
not to hold any terms with those whom 
he considered as its enemies, he, with 
Roman virtue, seceded from depen- 
dance on the mioister, and accosfr- 
panied the resignation of his plsce 
with a letter which breathes so man^ 
a spirit of independence that, though 
it has been often published before, we 
cannot in this place withhold it Ironi 
our readers t 

* To the Earl of Oxford. 

BIoomsbur}'-square, June 4t]L 1713. 
•My Lord, 

* I presume to ^ive your Lordship tbit 
trouble, to acqu&mt you, that lutving an 
ambition to serve in the enduing Parlia- 
ment, I humbly desire your Lordiliip will 
please to acM:ept of my resignation of my 
office as Commissioner of Uie Stamp Re- 
venue. 

' I should have done this sooner, but 
that I beard the Co'mmissidn was pass- 
ing without my name in it, and I would 
not be guilty of ihe arrogance of r^sigmng 
what 1 could noi hold. But, havini^ heard 
this since contradicted, I am obliged lo 
give it up, as with great humility 1 do by 
this present writing. Give me leave twi this 
occasion to say Bomething' as to my Ute 
condupt with relation to the late men m 
power, and to assure you whatever 1 bav« 
done, said, or wriiien has proceeded from 
no other motive, but the love of what t 
think truth. For merely as to my own af- 
fairs, I could not wish any man in the a4* 
ministration rather than yourself, wlio fa- 
vour tiiose that become your dependants 
witb a greater liberality of heart than 
any man that 1 have ever before observed% 
"U'Ken I had the hoViour of a short convcr« 
sation with you, you were pleased mit on- 



* It scarcely needs to be told, that Steele was expelled the House of Commons Iclr 
tile publication of this pamphlet 
l^he LeHer, of which this is an extract^ was written while Addison was Secretsif 
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|r'tft'tl;*«ilfyt»ne,t)Mt 1 ilwuld TenwiA 
ia thb office^ but to add« that if 1 woukl 
aame to you one of more value, which 
would be more commodious to me, you 
Would favour me in it. I am g^oingout of 
my particular dependance on your Lord- 
ilup-, and will tell you wHh the freedom 
ef an indifierant UNUh ^uit it is impossible 
ibrany man who thinks, and has any pub* 
lie spirit, not to tremble at aeein|^ his 
countr}, in its present circumstances, in 
the bands of so daring^ a genius as yours. 
If incidents should arise, that should place 
yoor own aa^y, and what ambitious meh 
caU greataessy in « ballance against tbe 
feneral good, our all depends upon vour 
choice under such a temptation. You Iiave 
my hearty and fervent prayer to heaven, 
to avert aft such dangers from you. 1 thank 
ym Lordship for the regard and distinc- 
tioB whWh you have at sundry times show- 
ed me i and wish you, with your country's 
Safety, all happiness and prosperity. Share, 
iny Lord, your good fortune with whom 
yoa will : while it lasts, you will want no 
inefids; but, if any adverse day happens 
to you, and I live to see it, you will find I 
tbink myself obliged to be your friend and 
advocate. This » talking m a strange di- 
alect from a private man to the first of a 
nation ; but to desire only a little, exalts a 
nan's condition to a level with those who 
want a great deid. But I beg your Lord- 
ibip's pardon ; and am with great respect, 
ay Lord, 

« Your Lordship's most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
< Rich. Steele.' 

Such were the magnanimity, the 
fearless disregard of power, and the 
noble scorn of pelf, that distinguish- 
ed the character of Steele. Besides 
this dibinterestedness in politics^ he 
was in private life good-natured, gc- 
Berous, and tender. His purse was al- 
ways open to distress, while his for- 
tune supplied him with the means of 
relieving it ; and when adversity came 
•n him, ^^ he gave to misery all he 
had, a tear." In no tumult of public 
affairs, or turbulence of Action, did 
be forget his duties to his wife and 
children ; and his letters to them in 
this collection display such an unaf- 
fected love and such a virtuous con* 
staacy, as ought to make modem fash- 
ionable busUtfids blush when they 
read these records of his affection. 
W« must add to ouvquotations a few 



mote of theve Iett6rs to bis 'Wife, which 
are written in a negligent strain df 
exquisite fondness : 

« March 26, 1717. 

* My dearest Pruc, 

' I have received yours* wherein you 
give me tlie sensible afHiction of letting roe 
know tlie continual pain in your head. 
1 could not meet with necessary advice ; 
but according to the description you give 
roe, I am confident washing your heacd in 
cold water will oure you ; 1 inean, having 
water floured on your head, and rubbed 
with an band, from the crown of your head 
to tlie nape of vour neck. When I lay in 
your place, and on your pillow, I assure 
you I fell into tears last night, to think; 
that oiy charming little innocent might 
be then awake and in pain } and took it m 
be 1^ ain to go 10 sleep.' * 

* Dear Prue, * [undated.} 

*I am under much mortification from not 
having a letter from you yesterday: but 
will hope that the distance from the post, 
ikow you are at Blancorse, is the occaston 

' I love you with the most ardent afiec* 
tion, and very oflen run over little heals 
that have sometimes happened between as 
with tears in my eyes. I think iin man liv^ 
ing has so good, so disci*eet a woman to 
his wife a» myself { and 1 thank you for the 
perseverance in urging ii|e incessantly to 
luive done with the herd of indigent un- 
thankfid people, who have made me ne» 
gleet those who sliould have been my care 
from the first principle of charity. 

* I have been very importunate for jus- 
tice to the endeavours I have used to serve 
the public ; and hope I shall very soon 
have such reparation as will give m^ 
agreeable things to say to you at our meet- 
ing ; which God grant to you and your 
most obsequious husband, 

Kich. Steele.* 

« May 22, 1717. 
« Dear Prue, 

• Your son is now with me, very merty. 
In rags ; which condition I am ^ing to 
better, for he shall have new thmgs im- 
mediately. Ue is extremely pretty; and ha» 
his face sweetened with somethmg of the 
Venus his mother, which is no small de- 
light to the Vulcan who begot him. 

Ever yours,] Kich. Steele.* 

* Dear Prue, [undated.] 

^ If you knew how glad I am to see a 
long letter from you, I dare say, as fantas- 
tically shy as you are of doing any thing 
that should make your husband think you 
love him, you would ofLeuer ailord nip 
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that pleftsufe. Wlien Jonathan answers 
vny letters, I shall know what to do ; but 
if I tliouji^ht quite so ill of him as the rest 
of his relations do, I should wholly de- 
tiline the thougfht of sending him. 1 never 
had any thought of making' an expense at 
Carmarthan but on a fairer pros^^ect than 
1 ever yet saw. 

•I have had abundance of reflection 
since we ])arted ; and in the futuw part of 
my life, you will find me a very reserved 
man, and clear of all hangers-on. I find 
by all the cure and industry which a roan 
tises for others, if they ai*e beholden to 
your pocket, they are only ashamed they 
tvere obliged to you, and leave your inte- 
rest. I shall tliei'efore, hereafter make my 
ejcpense upon my own way of living, and 
my own household and little family. 
Though my wife gives herself whimsical 
airs of saying, " if she is unworthy, yet 
the chiWren" — I say, though you talk of 
the children, if I will not mind you ; I tell 
you — they are dear to me more that they 
are yours, than that they are mine : for 
which I know no reason, but that I am, in 
spite of your ladyship's coyness and parti- 
cularities, utterly yours 

•Rich. Steele.* 
• Dear Pruc, June CO, 1717- 

* 1 have yours of the 14th, and am in- 
finitely obliged to joii for tlie lenfrth of it. 
J do not know anotlier whom 1 coukl com- 
mend for that circumstance i but, whei-e 
we cutiiely love, the continuance of any 
thing they do to please us is a pleasure. 
As lor your relations ; once for all, pray 
take it for granted, that my regaixl and 
conduct towards all and sijigular of them 
shall be as you direct. 

• I hope by the grace of God, to conti- 
nue what you wish me, every way an ho- 
liest man. My wife and my cliildren are 
the objects that have wholly taken up my 
heart ; and as 1 am not inviieil or encou- 
raged in any thing which regards tlie pub- 
lic, I am easy under that neglect or envy 
of my past actions, and cheerfully con- 
tract that diffusive spirit within the inte- 
rests of my own family. You are the head 
of us J and 1 stoop to a female mgn, as 
being naturally made the slave of beauty. 
But, to prepare for our nmnner of living* 
when we are again together, give me leave 
to say, while 1 am here at leisure and 
come to lie at Chelsea, what I think may 
contribute to our better way of living. I 
very much approve Mrs. Evans and her 
husband ; and, if you take my^advice I 
would have them have a being in our house, 
and Mrs. Clark the care and inspection of 
the nursery. I would have you entirely 
at leisure to pass your time with me, in 



diversions, in books, meniertauuneoltaBd 
no manner of business intrude upon us but 
at stated times: for tliough you are made to 
be the delight of my eyes, and food of all my 
senses and faculties, yet a turn of care and 
house«>wifery, and;! know not what pre- 
possession against conversation pleasures 
robs me of Uie witty and the handsome wo* 
man, to a degree not to be expressed. I 
will work my brains imd fingers to pro- 
cure us plenty of all things ; and demand 
nothing of you but to take dellg-ht in agree- 
able dresses, cheerful discourses, and gay 
sights, attended by me. This may be done 
by putting the kitchen and the nurseiy 'v\ 
the hands I propose; and I shall have no- 
Uiing to du but to pass as much time at 
home as I possibly can, in the best com* 
pany in tlie world. We caiuwt tell here 
what to think of the tribal of my Lord Ox- 
ford ; if the ministry are in earnest in th»t» 
and I should see it will be extended to a 
length of time, I will leave tliem to them- 
selves, and w:ut upon you . 

• Miss Moll grows a mighty beauty, and 
she shall be very prettily dressed, as like- 
wise shall Betty and Eu^'ne ; and, if I 
tlirow away a little money in adorning my 
brats, I hope you will forgive me. TUey 
are, I thank God, all very well ; and the 
charming form of tl^eir motlier has tem- 
pered the likeness they bear to their rough 
sire ; who is, with the greatest fondness, 

* Your most obliging, and most 
obedient husband. 
Rich. Steele.* 

» July ll, 1717. 
* Ten thousand times 
' My dear, dear, pretty Prue, 

• I have been in very great pain for ha- 
ving omitted writing last post. You know 
the unhappy gaiety of my temper when I 
have got in ; and indeed I went into com- 
pany witliout having writ before 1 left my 
house in the morning, which I will not do 
any more. It is impossible to guess at all 
the views of Courtiers ; but. However,^ 
am of opinion that the Earl of Oxford is 
not in so triumphant a way of hill, as bis 
friends imagine. He is to be prosecuted 
by way of bill, or act of parliament, next 
session, in order to punish him according 
as he shall appear to desei'vc ; and in the 
mean time, to be accepted out of the act 
of grace, which comes out next week. 

• Please to take the advice you give me 
on tliis subject, and keep your conversa- 
tion out of the dispute. Your letter has 
extremely pleased me withtlie gaiety of it; 
and, you may depend upon it, my ambi- 
tion is now only turned towards keeping 
that up in you, and giving you reastmsfor 
it in all things about you. Two people 
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whb tre entirely Hnlced tojjether in inte- 
rest, m humour, and affection, may make 
tfap'being' very agreeable ; tlic main lliinjf 
is, to preserve always a disposition to 
plesite and to be pleased. Now as to your 
Lidyship, when you think fit, to look at 
?ou, to hear you, to touch you, gives de- 
light in a greater dcgi-ce than any otlier 
crcattire can bestow ; and indeed it is not 
fhtue, but good sense and wise choice, to 
be constant to you. You did well not to 
dwell upon one circumstance in your let- 
ter ; for, when 1 am in good health, as I 
tiitnk God T am at this present writing, it 
awakes wishes too warmly to be well 
hofne when you are at so great a distance. 
i do not see any mention of your man 
Sartj ; I hope the doctor's prescription has 
been useful to him. 

'Think, dream and wish for nothing but 
me ; who make you a return in tlic same 
tffcclion to you. Forever, Your most ob- 
sequious, obedient husband, 

Rich. Steele* 
' Pray date your letters.* 

We have now only to notice the 
celebrated friendship between Steele 
and Addison ; and willingly would we 
draw a veil over the selfishness of the 
latter, were it not necessary that pos- 
terity should do justice to the former, 
and that as he did not receive the re- 
ward of his attachment during life, 
he shoidd. at least enjoy the heroism 
of it after his death. I f that can be cal- 
led friends/ii/t in which the ufTeclion 
appears to have existed almojit en- 
tirely on one side, the connexion 
between these two j»;rcat men may be 
so denominated: but if we consider 
that Addison had it j^rcatly in his pow- 
er to serve, and did not serve, his 
/Hf77(/,— that in the high office of Se- 
cretary of State he neglected the man 
whose labours, more than those of any 
Other contributed to effect that change 
of things which produced his own ele- 
^*aiionr-<that in the harshest mode 
l«c exacted payment of the bond 
«hicJi ke held «f Stcele;-.that after- 



ward, in the character of the Old 
H'higj he contemptuously stigmatiz- 
ed the partner of his studies, his wri- 
tings, and his life, as "/A7/«f Dicky^ 
whose trade it was to ivrite fmm» 
fihlets" — and if we consider that 
Steele suffered this neglect and this 
ill-treatment without complaint or 
retort, it is impossible not to feel an 
increase of our admiration of the one, 
and a diminution of our high res- 
pect for the other. Addison patroni- 
zed Tickell, because he did not fear 
him:— but he neglected Steele, be- 
cause (must we say \) he knew that 
his genius would have rivalled his 
own, had his exertions been unclou- 
ded by all the embarrassments which 
poverty and its attendant anxiety 
threw over them. 

Asa politician, however, Steele had 
his faults. He was among the many 
whom, at this period, according to 
Swift, *< party made mad ;" and in tlic 
fury of his manioy he attributed opi- 
nions and doctrines to others which 
they never* held. Although bom in 
Ireland, too, be, unlike Swift, soon 
forgot the suffering, degraded place 
of his nativity ; and having adopted 
another country, he made it both the 
theatre and the object of his actions* 
He imbibed an invincible hatred to 
the Stuart family and cause, for which 
no good Whig can be inclined to 
blame him: but what candid person 
can read his Romish Ecclesiastical 
History of Late Ycars^ and his State 
of the Romish Catholic Religion 
throughout the IVorldy without lamen- 
ting that a man of such a head and 
such a heart should have incurred 
the hazard of ix'peating the common- 
place prejudices and absurd false- 
hoods which prevailed in his time, 
and which we have seen but too much 
coiratenanced in the present day I 
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. Letter to the Most Noble the MarquU of Hertford* on Fiorin Grass ; containing the 
nr cessary Directions for its Culture, the Periods and Mmlesof Laying it down, and 
saving its Crops, Sic. By William Richardson, D. D. London, 1810. Hatcbard. 

. A Treatise on Fiorin Grass, with a short Description of its nature and properties, 
&c. By John Parish, Dumfries, 1810. Johnstone. 

. Essay on Fiorin Grass, showing the Circumstances under which it may be found in 
all Parts of Englainl, its extraordinary Properties, and great Utility to the Practical 
Farmer. By WiUiain Uichardson, D. D. London, 18ia Phillips. 



THESE Pamphlets contain the 
result of some ingenious observations 
and experiments, made by Ur. Rich- 
ardson, of Clonfecle near the Giant's 
Causeway in Ireland, on a very inter- 
estinj^ depart nient of Natural History 
Itnd Agriculture. 

This leai'ned gentleman is well 
^nown for the extent of his Geologic 
<?al Inquiries, and the variety of hh 
o/iiniornsy conceding the orip:inaI for- 
mation of the great wonder of Nature 
near which he resides. Satiated by 
the number, or wearied by the per- 
plexities of these speculations, be has 
fortunately for the Public tunied his 
attention of late to moi*e practical ob- 
jects of research. In the pursuit of 
these, he appears to us to have elicited 
from one of the most simple produc- 
tions of^ Nature properties as impor- 
tant, as they are s'mgular and unex- 
pected; and which, we think, must 
even have astonished the shades of 
those men of mighty stature, who 
first kept watch over their flocks, OD 
the same verdant summits, which are 
DOW said to be covei'ed by a vegetable 
of growth equally gig-antic. 

It is true, wc anticipate the sneers 
that will play round the lips of an old 
practical Farmer, when be is inform- 
ed that the discovery, of which we 
express ourselves in these terms, is 
no less than a scheme, set on foot in 
Ireland^ for making hay at Christmas: 
and this, though the weather may be 
considerably marked by snow or rain. 
Nor shall we be at all surprised, if 
."our more elevated re^der^^ 



" Intent on freighted wealth, or proud tp 

rear 
** The fleece Iberian, or the pampered 

steer,** 

sould be tempted at first sight, to 
class this Irish phenomenon with 
those celebrated discoveries concern- 
ing sunbeams and cucumbers, made 
by the ingenious philosophers of La« 
puta, or with their more practical 
device of ploughing the ground by 
the rooting of ho^^^s' snouts after bu- 
ried acorns, to save the charges of 
implements, cattle, and labour. But 
we humbly entreat their candour and 
forbearance, until we have endeavour- 
ed to lay before them, from the above- 
mentioned works, as plain and per- 
spicuous a statement as we can, of the 
facts and circumstances, which have 
extorted from our impartial judgment 
the opinion just avowed. 

As the subject is one of practical 
impoi tance, and the really useful in- 
formation is scattered amidst much 
repetition throughout the three pam- 
phlets, we shall endeavour to con- 
dense the information contained in 
them ; and shall bring the authors* 
facts and views before the public, by 
making our own arrangement under 
distinct heads, briefly illustrating each 
with proofs and extracts from the 
works themselves. The extracts will 
be principally drawn from the Letter 
to the Marquis of Hertford ; not on- 
ly because it is the latest publication, 
and is intended as an epitome of all 
former works cmi the subject ; but al-* 
so because it is net published, (thougk^ 
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prnrted for private distributfon at the 
expense of the noble mart uis,) and 
therefore is «ot generally acoessible. 

The following division seenns the 
most eligible : 

1. The HiBtoTf and description of 
the FiortD Grass. 

% Its ustful properties, and the 
Mode of Cultivation. 

3. The Advantages to be derived 
from it. 

4. The doubts and objections which 
have been entertained coticeitiing its 
Taluc. 

I. Dr. R. stales « that his disco ve- 
tj of the inestimable qnalinea of the Fi- 
orin Grass can scarcely be called acci- 
dental." He has long considered the 
.ercM dtpartment as little understood 
by farmers, and was anxious, by ex* 
Jitrinients and example, "to bring 
this branch of Agriculture within the 
pale of utility.** The results of his ex* 
periments he has laid before the Irish 
Academy, who published them in 
their transactions, under the title of 
^Memoirs on the Uaejul Grassea** 
^Butriorin (says Dr. R.) remained 
more extensive in its uses, and more 
diversified in its properties, than all 
the rest of the gramina taken togeth- 
er.'* This grass he has often heard 
nientioned under its own name Agros- 
tis Stolonifera, and that of joint-grass; 
and it was always spoken of in Ireland 
»ery favourably ; but no one had ever 
attempted to cultivate a distinct crop 
of it, or to institute any experiments 
relating to it. On the contrary, we 
believe^ that the farmers both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, have been silly 
enough to use all possible endeavours, 
Kw these last five hundred years, en- 
tirely to extirpate this grass from 
their land ;^but, (as Dr. R. will per- 
haps think by the kindness of Provi- 
ticDce,) entirely without success. 

The difference, which the learned 
Doctor found to exist between the na- 



ture of this and all other grasses, is 
so important to the due comprehen- 
•ion, tf not to the be/i'/of the facts 
founded upon it, and is so fully stated 
in the following extract from his l,et- 
tcr to lord Hertford, that we make 
no apology for inserting it at some 
length. 

•* Fiorin it the grass wluch botanists 
have (listinijiiished by the name of Api-os- 
tJs Stoiofjifei-a ; some, it is true, dcnv their 
i<lf ntity ; tnit it is only those, who havings 
overlooked or condemned this Agrostis as 
useless, are ashamed to retract ; and de- 
fend themselves by asserting Fiorin, and 
Agrostis Stolonifera, to be different gras- 
Ses. 

•* The pure (w eulmifhmt^) gnaant^ 
are those wbicb we ^neraUaf vtUtivai^. 

" There is another description of gras- 
ses, called by l)otanists Btolartiferons, en- 
dowed by nature with a third soit of pro- 
duce in addition to the seeds and stalks. 
This tribe at their respective periods, 
emit long strings or nifiiiers,called stoKmei 
which, creeping along the (ground, when 
unsupported take root at tlieir joints, thus 
forming new plants. The stolones of the 
Fiorin are very numerous and attain a 
great len^h ; Wray tells us twenty-four 
feet ;* but 1 must OMilbss nitne have rare- 
ly past ten. In these stolones tlic whole 
value of the Fiorin crop consists ; it ia 
therefore (as in the former case) the pe- 
riod of their greatest perft-ction we must 
look to for the time of severing. 

*• Here wc are not, as with other gras* 
aes limited to a certain point, in the ap- 
proach to which they improve, and when 
they pass it, fall off; the quality o{ the sto- 
lones is at all periods equal ; we have to 
look to quantity alone ; and that depends 
upon the length of the strings composing 
the crop. From the comparative view of 
the natural history of the sti^onilerous and 
eulroiferous tribea of grasses^ it i.s plain 
that no reaiioning from analogy will applv 
from one to the other, either in tlieir cul- 
tivation or in the management of their 
crops ; for no likeness whatsoever exists 
between them." (p. 11, 12. Letter to 
Lord H.) 

Doctor R. then proceeds to state, 
that the stolones ccmtinue vegetating 
till Christmas ; which is consequent- 



• Camden in his Britannia mentions the grass of the Orcheston meadow, which 
^w, aft he says, to the length of 24 feet : luj calls the grass, trailiog dog's ^as8, and 
Mserts that hogs were fcd with it. It is, in fact, pure Fiorin, 
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\y theiime M which the crop of gra$t 
is in the prreatest quantity ; that they 
continue perfectly sound, freahtand 
sweet, if left uncut on the ground 
through the whole. winter. Unlike th« 
common g^raasea^ which, when cul 
for hay, require that their aqueous 
juices should be. evaporated in order 
to prevent fermentation ; ** The sac- 
charine juices of the Fiorin are less 
volatile, and their cohesion preserved 
by fhe princifile of life /lervading^ for 
months every inch of the string," 
Whether the crop be left cut on the 
ground, or gathered in stacks. So that 
the stolones, though apparently dry 
Ibr months, will immediately vegetate 
if cut in small pieces, or placed whole 
in the earth. The quantity of pro- 
duce from a field oi Fiorin in full vi- 
gour, is enormous, (as we shall see un- 
der a future head,) at least thrice that 
^ an average crop of other grasses. 
This part of the account is strongly 
coiTolior ited by the description of the 
Orcheston tneadow* given in the 
transactions of the Bath Agricultural 
Society. In this meadow, by what 
was supposed to be some singular 
chance, Fiorin seems for many years 
past to have obtained spontaneously, 
exclusive possession of the surface. 

We are obliged to Dr. R. for some 
curious fitcts, illustrative of the 
nature of this grass, dra^vn from its 
easy endurance of privations feUal to 
other grasses. These facts also lead 
to the practical purpose of ascertain- 
ing the spots where Fiorin is general- 
ly to be found growing spontaneously. 

The first of these privations is that of 
sufficient soil for the i-oots, " which 
leads us to the paved or gravelled 
high roads, that by means of new cuts 
cease to be usetl. We find on these, 
notwithstanding the scanty coveiing, 
that the Fiorin has always taken pos- 
session ; and when such roads become 
green, (as they invariably do when no 
lon.c:er travelled upon) Fiorin is the 
exclusive, or at least the predominant 
gr.iss. The sides, even, of all our com- 



lyion roads abound with it ^iHmo Ae 
gravel extends beyond the pan tra- 
vellod 09 and beaten : in this ahaUow, 
hungry, but undisturbed stripe, it 
soon establishes itself." 

An observation of a sioiilar aatuit 
was made by Mr. Price, (see Bath 
Agricultural Society Report, vol viiL 
p. 4 1 ) on the grass of the Orcheston 
meadow. It scarcely penetrates an 
inch below the surface, and the root 
takes such alight lK>ld of the ground 
that a great length may be severecl 
from it merely by taking hold of the 
pannicle or top of the culm. Upon ex- 
amining the soil in various paits of 
the field, Mr. Price found that die 
grass was most luxuriant, ». e. thert 
was a more exclusive growth of Fio- 
rin, where the soil was most shallow. 
In all parts, flints are found withina 
£ew inches of the surface, and prevent 
other grasses from thriving ; but in 
the most flourishing part, there was 
scarcely moi'e than an inch and halt 
of earth above a compact bed of flints. 
These facts, combined with Dr. llich' 
ardson's observations, seem to ac' 
count very satisfactorily for the mode 
in which the Orcheston meadow has 
been spontaneously covered with a 
growth of Fiorin. 

The second privation is that of the 
sun*s rays. " This leads us to the 
north side of the walls, where the 
green sod comes close up to its foot. 
Here Fiorin is uniformly found, show- 
ing itself more and more as we ap- 
proach the wall, and at the contact 
of the sod and wall it is nearly the 
only grass." The north side of « 
church comes of course under this de- 
scription. Mr. Dickenson, member 
for Somersetshire Cbund Fiorin roots 
under the north wall of his parish 
church, and enclosed tliem. to Dr. 
Richardson. 

W^ beg leave to suggest here for 
the worthy Doctor's consideration, 
whether the ca|>acious cellars of Ire- 
land, which havel>ecome vacant since 
the union, by the great increase of 



• This meadow is hi WiHshire, and is ihe property of Lord Rivers. 
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^btdtetmi mvf itot be converted ItitD 
profitafcAe meadow ! The Florin would 
cettshtfy be secured here from all 
nterfereoce of the sun's ray^, and the 

I paved sur&ce would be peculiarly 
fimMnrable to im Tegetation . 

I Fiorio, bdng of an atnpfnlHoua na- 
ture is ^nerallf found in all sitiia- 
tionsexposed to the alternationsol wet 
ttid drought) the bottoms of ditches^ 
wet in winter and dry in summer; 
Winter dndna, and eveit the in igator*8 
Bttlc conduits, are often observed to 
iboutid with it. 

We sh^ state but one other feet, 
m which this curious grass differs 
from all other vegetable productions 
•f the sam^ mtiiiar genera, Mr. Fa- 
mh states that 
"II comet into ear and prodiices panni- 

I dea bearing gecd, wliich come to maturt* 
ty before the winter \ aiid tlie siciider stalk 
which supports Uicpaiipicle front the stem 
appears wliiUi and dead, so thai vegeuUon 
witjj resptct to these is at an end. Never- 
tl>cl«88 the stem itself, with the various 
tminchcs or sioloncs depending: thereon, 
eooiinuHtoadranoeyinereasihg ctinsidera- 
Uy in length from laonth to month, aifd 
•Aljng uncoinmoiUy to Uie quantity of the 
Ciop. This qifuiity we reckon peculiar 
to the Florin, as we know of no other ve* 
|ttaWe that ever increases in Ien}*;th after 
li« seed is ripe." (Treatise, p. 32.) 

Such is the natural history and*de. 
scription of the Fiorin grass; the main 
difference between which and all other 
grasses evidently resides in its active 
imnctfile of lift,, not to be subdued by 
llH)se laws and operations of nature, 
which usually set bounds to tlie exis- 
tence and increase of other vegetables; 
Mid under all the circumstances, we 
are only surprised tliat the faceof these 
islands has not been long ago one wide 
»fl*^^ of Fiorin. We proceed 

2. To its useful Properties and 
Mode of Culture. 

It is stated upon " irremstible evi- 
dmccy^ that Fiorin is more grateful 
to cattle of all descriptions, (particu- 
larly to those giving milk,) in every 
stage of its growth, than any other 
grass; that although it was first 
fajown to thrive luxuriantly in moist 
sitWions only, yet the uncommon 



Miration and severity of our late 
dix>ught ( 1 809) ^* disclosed a new and 
unexpected quality of this strange 
plant ; viz. that however dry the soil 
ttiay become, its verdure and luxu* 
fiance remained unimpaired." Thi» 
prop rty was first observed in Eng- 
land, in the Horin transmitted to the 
marquis of Hettford, which his loixl* 
ship is cultivating wkh so much suc- 
cess. The same observation has also 
been made in other parts of England 
and Scotland. 

We must remark, however, that 
we still retain souie doubts upon this 
part of the subiect ; and* are pursi a- 
ded that a dry light soil oflfers a much 
more uncertain promise of success, 
and a more precarious profit, than 
moist and springy situations, such as 
the bogs of Ireland and Scotland. 

With respect to these last spots, 
Doctor 1^*8 evidence is certainly 
strong, and it may be said with truth, 
that '* he does not dread the extreme 
of sudmersion in water 'at any time^ 
be the crop standing or cut. Suffici- 
ent opportunities for mowing and car- 
lying off are all that he requires." So 
true is this, that on Nov. 15, he steep- 
ed part of his crop m a pond for thir» 
teen days, placing it afterwards in 
separate cocks among the rest. The 
whole was then made into hay, and 
* alt distinction between the two hays 
iaa» t09t** 

We confess that this last piece of 
informaiiou has relieved our minds 
from a regret and an uneasiuessi 
under which tlicy had long laboured. 
Considering the alarming accounts 
which we have frequently read of the 
rapid increase of population in En- 
gland, and the small (juantity of land 
now remaining for the further produc- 
tion of food; we have always wished to 
look to the surplus produce of Ireland 
as a resource iov making up the defi- 
ciency. But as the inhabitants of the 
Sister Kingdom appear by no means 
less prolific than ouraelves, asd there* 
fore likely soon to be in the same pre- 
dicament, we could not help viewing 
with infinite regret the great expanse 
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of lake and river hitherto unproduc* 
tiv^, which the map of Ireland exhi- 
bits. But the last-mentioned discovery 
of Doctor R.'s converts this cause of 
uneasiness into matter of joy and ex- 
ultation. For it plainly indicates that 
these extensive surfaces of water may 
now be converted, (as an Irishn-an 
might sayi) into the most firoductive 
land in the country. It is only neces- 
sary to plant the beds of them with 
Fiorin strinj^, and to procure, (as 
Doctor R. may easily do on the faiiy 
shores of Clonfecle,) a few Mermen 
to act as subaqueous haymakers; 
and the thinf^ is done. Or if by any 
chance there should be found a defi- 
ciency of these labourers, and it be 
tliought more advisable to consume 
the crop by grazing, the Iribh govern- 
ment need only to send a special mis- 
sion to Egypt) in search of the best 
race of liippopotanws, v\zi that 
which lays on the fat most rapidly on 
the loins and flanks ; and we have lit- 
tle doubt that by a judicious cross with 
tlie Iriih BuU^ a breed may be piocu- 
red, that will quietly graze at the bot- 
tom of the lakeSi and afford excellent 
beef and butter for the supply of the 
navy, and the English markets. 

It follows from what has been sta- 
ted, not only, that the most eligible 
time for cutting and making this grass 
tnto hay «» abotu ChriHtmofts but that it 
1$ perflM^ly feasible so to cut and make 
it, notwithstanding the weather which 
usually occurs at that period. It is 
also evident, that if green food for 
cattle^ particularly those in milk, be 
an object of intei*est to the farmer 
throve/tout the whole vj'inter^ the grass 
will retain all its perfection and nou- 
rishment, and n>ay be cut in small 
quantities as wanted. Nor is it by 
any means necessary that Fiorin 
rtould be eaten the day it is cut. 
The Doctor, by the advice of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, permitted his to remain 
on the ground some days, and found 
It not deteriorated. ** The juices arc 
not ^latile, nor is the sward di8i>osed 
to ferment and heat" The produce 
U enormous in quantity. •• The right 



honourable Isaac Corry attenitd, iN 
saw the ci*op from the water meadows 
at Clonfecle fairly weighed, amount- 
ing to eight tons Jive cwt. and haify 
and twenty fottr fiaunds the EngiUk 
acre; and this Mr. Corry oonfinni 
under his own hand.*' The Orches- 
ton meadow contains two acres and a 
half, and is mowed twice. Twelve 
loads is the average of the first crop, 
six of the second; which about tallies 
with the above*mcntioned prodtice, 
supposing tliat the whole crop were 
permitted to stand till winter, and to 
be cut together accoixling to Dr. Rich- 
ardson's system. 

The tithe of this meadow of 91 
acres) has been compounded for st 
nine pounds sterling! We believe 
the Farnham hop grounds (of a gar- 
den cultivation) do not pay more than 
three guineas an acre for tithe. These 
results are all so extraordinary, and 
tend to purposes of such high utility, 
that we feel it would be doing injus^ 
tice to the subject, did we not enlarge 
a little more on the facts which are 
supposed to establish them: for this 
purpose we subjoin the following ex- 
tracts, chiefly from the letter to lord 
Hertford : 

" I made my notices public, not only in 
Ireland, but announced in the Gailkman't 
Magazine, London, und in the Farmer's 
Magazine, Edinburgh, that 1 sliould movr 
on the first and fifteenth of ever) month, 
from October to March; and that during 
that wliule time I should huvc li«y exposed 
to the weather, in the operation of making. 
I pei*foi-med my promise punctually, in the 
view of every amateur who thought fit to 
call, as many did. On Dcrcember 15, the 
•now was five inchc« deep on the ground ; 
yet 1 proceeded, and was liitle mole.^ted 
by it, a toss with a fork at once shaking ofl!* 
tlie snow from the sward. January 14, a 
gentleman came to my liou^ie (this was 
Mr. Farisli) hcnt from Dumfries>hire, 
with a letter of introduction from Uie vcn. 
erable and spirited Patrick Millfi, of 
/D^lswinton. Curiosity had been exqiltd 
in that county, and this expensive mtnlc 
was adopted, of ascertaining whether n)y 
Fiorin crops \Tv.re as enormous as 1 had 
stated ; and if 1 also mowed and made hay 
at that untoward season. Through the 
evening of tj)c I4lh I was amused with 
^rceiving that my visitor msjKcitdc /Apojc" 
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0fe ig» tmy W> A he could entertain te 

iBl{Nt>b«t)le a suspicion.) "His dbubts^ 
Iiowever were removed the next mornings, 
when he saw the business proceeding- re- 
gularly, and the hay, which had been c^it 
on the preceding'.^r^* Knd Jifteenihs, sUmU 
ing' in the field in excellent order. Since 
bcretomedtoScotland* I have had letters 
both from Mr. Miller and him : he informs 
me he 18 preparing a publication, (the 
pamphlet whose title is recited at the head 
of this article) reporting what he saw, and 
confirming ei^ry statement be had met 
whb in my different memoirs . *' (pp. 2S, 
^.Letter.) 

*'Onthe 15th December 1808, 1 mowed 
as usual, and put my hay into lap-cocks 
the same day; on the 17th the severest 
snow remembered in this country came on, 
tnd covered the ground (kep for five or 
^•ii weeks « on February the 3d my ti-iend 
ionl viscount l<iortbland, and the pi*ovost 
of Dungannon came to examine my hay. 
They certify that my lap-cocks were in the 
best possible preservation, of excellent 
quality, and that it was deposed before 
tbem upon oath, that the lap-cocka had 
not been loosened since the diiy tltat tliey 
were cut, December 15tli.** (Letter, p. 28.) 

** 1 selected a paixel of fresh weil-fla- 
voured natural huy, and an equal quantity 
from \ht Fiorin stack, put up in Novem- 
ber. These parcels were placed equally 
vhkin the reach of horses, cows, ana stal- 
led oxen, all of which ate ii*eely and with 
relish of the Fiorin in preference to the 
other hay ; and when the Fiorin was re- 
moved and the other left, the stalled cattle 
rtjuted to eat at all. This property was 
likewise further confirmed by the sheep, 
upon two small ricks, the one of Fiorin, 
and the other of natural hay, put up within 
the sheep-walk, and to which they had ac- 
cess at pleasure. The author obtierved 
them every day feeding greedily at the 
Fiorin rick, whilst they appeared only to 
use the other as a rubUn^ post, (Mr. Par- 
ish* p. 16.) A small shock of Fiorin, which 
bad stood uncut the whole season, and lay 
in Mr. Miller's room till it appeared white 
and withered, was carried into the stable, 
and part of it presented by the coachman 
to every horse along with a parcel of fine 
■wect clover hay, they not only eat the Fi- 
orin with great relish, and sought eagerly 
for more, but refused the clover as a food 
tbey could obtam at any time." (p. 46. 
Treatise.) 

"On Pecember 22d, some young ladies, 
vho to<|k milk for supper, observed that 
it was remarkably rich and well flavour- 
ed { we all tasted, and agreed in opinion. 
I alone knew ttua my cowg bad been put 



sipofi gfeen Fiorin three dsiyt before. Th« 

milk continued uf tlie same quality through 
the winter, and was much enjoyed. 

"In the month of March I went abroad 
tbr a week : on my return the 22d, Mrs. 
R. told me at supper the milk had lost its 
flavour, the Fiorin she supposed ji^rowing 
old. 1 could not deny tliat the milk was 
much fallen off, and its richness gonej 
fearing to my mortification that Mrs. R. 
had accounted for it. Next morning 1 in- 
quired for the cor^dential labourer, who 
took care of my cows, ai:d of my Fiorin. 
I was told he had been absent five days, 
sowing his oats. " M'hu cut Fiorin for ihc 
cows?" — A. "No one would venture in 
his absence and yours!** — Matters were 
soon set to rights : the Fiorin was restored 
to the cows, and tlie flavour to the milk, 
without any abatement until tite end of 
Api'il, when tLe crap was expended.** 
(p. 32, 3,1.) 

" In Oct 1806, in making a dam I flood- 
ed some Florin roots 20 inches deep; the 
water has never been taken off fi>r a mo- 
ment; yet these roots continue to send up 
■tolones to the surface, apparently in good 
heuhh. In April 1807 1 put a root of Fio- 
rin grass with very little earth about it, 
on the top of my garden-wall. It never 
has been approached since : yet, notwith- 
standing the severe drought of this sea- 
son, the grass preserves its usual ver- 
dure." (p. 38. Letter.) 

Concerning the Epicurean excel- 
lence of the flavour of Fiorin, ^c 
Irish cattle are certainly good evi- 
dence, more especially when corrobo- 
rated by the delicate and disctimina- 
ting taste of the Irish ladies. But the 
last-mentioned circumstance of the 
garden-wall, seems to cast a sort of 
doubt over the .prolific tendencies of 
the Fiorin, particularly in arid situa- 
tions. Considering what had been 
advanced, it is surprising that the 
whole wall was not covered, and wc 
can only account for this apparent 
failure of prolific power, by the sup- 
position that the Doctor *s horses had 
occasionally grazed upon the wall, 
and thus checked the increase. He 
does not indeed state in any of his 
communications, that he ever saw hit 
horses grazing on his garden wall; 
but we know, (in our character of 
sportsmen) what slight impedimenta 
those walls sire to the progress of 
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Irish horses, and conclude thnt a mmek 
smaller temptation than a plant of 
Fiorin would entice them to the top of 
one. Venturififr Uitn tocusume this 
fact as proved, we be§^ leave to re* 
commend the plantation of Fxorin 
upon the sides of all the hrick huild"* 
ings in Ireland ; and we would pro* 
pose a pri/ie to the members of the 
Veterinary College for the invention 
of a shoe, to enable horses* oxen, and 
aheep to graze with their let^s in a po* 
sition parallel with the horizon. Thus 
.n)ay a considemhle portion of surface 
now waste be converted to the produc- 
tion of food for man. 

We shall not attempt to add any 
thing to this curious account of the 
properties of the Fiorin, but proceed 
to the mode of its propagation and 
culture. This is as singular as any 
of the properties we have already no* 
ticed. Although, as we have before 
observed, it produces pannicles and 
seeds in the common way^ yet it is 
im]>ossib]e to obtain a crop by seed, 
the Ubual mode of raising other gras- 
ses. The seed is so diminutive and 
slow in vegetation, and the young ten- 
drils protected wrth so much difficul- 
ty from weeds and other spontaneous 
grasses, that they are soon choked 
and disappear. To compensate this' 
apparsnt disadvantage, 

•* Harmonious Nature's secret -working 
band" 

hasbestowed on this "favourite grass," 
by means of the stolonts wliich we 
have mentioned, a fac ility of propaga- 
tion superior to tliat of any other ve- 
getable. 

We have stated and described the 
active principle of life by which the 
Stolones are animated ; to render it 
efficient for the multiplication of the 
species, nothing more is necessary 
than to take them either fresh torn up 
from the ground in their green state, 
or from the rick or loft even five 
jnonths after mowing, to scatter them 
over a raw surface of soil, at their 
ftill length or cut into pieces, and 
lastly to ^rinkle them over with a 



HCtl^ loose eai^ TAiBg^iwtatefe.; 
ry joint, and throwing out fi'esh 
strings from each root, they need not 
by any means be planted thick or in 
large quantities. Rows at intervals 
of a yard will in one season trover the 
whole surface with a sward thicker 
aiKl more plentiful than any oM tnea- 
dow. 

To those wbo£nd any difficulty itt 
procuring the plant in their own 
neighbourhood, the fiacility of tnms* 
mission is very great " Tw^ strings 
or stolones were sent from Ireland 
in September 1808, to a noble earliti 
the north of Scotland in his common 
frank." (It is whispered that the sto* 
lones had vegetated so rapidiy during 
the |>assage, that when the epistle was 
presented to the noble lord, he doutn- 
cd whether his servant was not insult- 
ing Jiim by mixing a green sod with 
his letters. And the wind ha]»pening 
to set in the fioofi of the mail coaehy 
the effluvia which was carried to the 
nostrils of the leaders was so tempt- 
ing, that the arrival of the n>aiJ was 
delayed several liours by the endea- 
vours which they continually made ta 
turn round and graze. The coach- 
men thought that their horses had 
all run mad.) «' In thirteen month* 
tiiey had so propagated as to enable 
him to plant out two acres. '^ 

The best season for laying down 
land with Fiorin may be ascertained 
by referrmg to some of its peculiar 
properties. It vegetates with eqnal 
vigour almost during the whole ycar^ 
certainly till after Christmas ; con- 
sequently it does not grow so rapidly 
in the spring, as some of those gras* 
ses and weeds whose principal vcfgc- 
tation is confined to three or four 
months. During that period vety ex- 
pensive processes of ivceding and 
cleansing could alone preserve the 
young Fiorin from being smother- 
ed by its more purient rivals. We 
must therefore consider at what sea- 
son these rivals, being checked in 
their vegetation, are least likely to 
intrude upon our plant, while the lat- 
ter at the satne time retuns itsaccus* 
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toBkod ^nfiw M gronvtb. It witt be 
ibuBd to be fifom about the 30tii Sep* 
teinber to the end of October ; for tn 
this season few weeda or ^x>iitaneou9 
g^raises wiU come forward^ and even 
tbouid they make a feeble eS'ort, the 
weakly plani will probably be4eatroy* 
ed by early Croats. V\ hik this enewiy 
to Tegetation, so fiu* from destroying 
FiotiD, is generally unable entirely 
to prevent the elongation of its sto* 
kmes. But the vegetative, powers of 
Uie Fiorin being still in their stron* 
gest action in September and October^ 
its stoloues will instantly stialLe root, 
sod establish themselves in vij^our; 
they will therefore in the ensuing 
spripg be able to commence their 
efforts in strength^ and with gi^eat 
tdvantage over the Fiorin Ixtd dowa 
at any other season. It may be observ- 
ed, that this period is peculiarly 
&fourable to the general arrange* 
meats of farmers. They have only 
to plow up the ground imraecliately 
sfier harvest, and to put the strings 
into the earth early in October, in 
order to secure a hay-crop the very 
oexi year, wiUs^ut lobing the btne&t 
of a single season. We have very 
itrqpg doubts, however, whether this 
pass ahouki be sown in land which 
U is intended to bring recently again 
under the plough ; x. e. whether it 
c«» ever be used in a courae of crops 
as cbver is at present. We would 
aot venture to propagate it on any 
lend of oufs, ex^uspt where we want- 
ed a permanent meadow. 

The principal expense attending 
the Qultivalipn on fresh land, consists 
in fencing and weedmg. And when 
once the plant is well fixed in the soil, 
there is every reason to suppose 
from the experience hitherto had, 
that a Morin nteaclpw will not want 
breaking up or renovating for a long 
course of years ; but will on the con- 
trary, with very little care, continue 
gradually to improve in strength and 
luxuriance, and of course in quan- 
tity of pixxluce* 

The facta upon record rehttivc to 
the Orchest<»;k in^dow» seem to be 



eonduoire on tins si^^ect. The na* 
ture of the grass accompanied by such 
descriptrons as clearly demonstrate it 
t&have been Fiorin, is hrst recorded 
by Camden in his Britannia, a workt 
the first edition of which was publish* 
ed in the year 1586. It was after* 
wards observed by Mr. Stiliingfieetf 
early in the last century ; since by 
Curtis and Swaync, and lastly by two 
correspondents of the Bath Agricul- 
tural Society. So that a regular series 
of evidence attests the continued ex- 
istence of this grass in one place for 
more than two centuries, and this by 
its own spontaneous exertion, without 
uiy pains taken on the pait of man to 
pi*ci>erve it. 

We trust that the preceding detail 
on this curious and interesting sub- 
ject of natural history, has not exceed- 
ed the Kmits due to a fair considera- 
tion of the patience, even of those 
readers whose attention is not pecu- 
tiarly called to agricultural subjects. 
The facts are in themselves very ex^ 
traordinary^ and evidently applicable 
to general purposes of practical uti- 
lity. 

3. The advantages to be derived 
from any new discovery are very apt 
to be over-estimated by the first dis- 
coverers. A plcnUful and nutritious 
green food in U^e latter months of 
winter, is, however, without doubt 
a great desideratum among farmers. 
The prospect of obtaining it from this 
grass, will be duly appreciated by all 
who have seen, on one hand, their 
stock of animals starving before their 
eyes, in a severe winter, while tracts 
of common, bog, heath, or other un- 
profitable waste, lie extended on the 
other, 

♦' Smooth'd up with snow, and what is 

land unknown, 
<* What water, of tlie still unfrozen 

apping-.*' 

The inhabitants of the fens in 
Cambridgeshire, of the mountains 
and bogs in Ireland and Scotland, of 
th& heaths in the vicinity of London 
and other towns, may equally profit 
by Xhe cultivation of a plant,^ which 
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ivtthiNit niAiHiFe* aad tntrwh at tte 
ezpeDse of fenciog and protectingf 
will, in a proper situation, realize the 
poet's pictui-Oy wiiere misery ai&d 
death prevailed before ; 

*' Around their home the- storm-pinched 

cattle lows, 
*' No notifishment in froMO pMtarM 

grows, 
" Yet frozen pastures eyery mom resound 
*• With fair abundance scattered o*ci* tlie 

ground.** 

Nor is it a trivial discovery to far- 
mers in districts pervaded by a more 
perfect system of cultivation, which in 
the latter monthsof winter professes to 

*" Baffle the raging vear, and fills the pens 
♦• Wiih food at will*" 

S\»ch is the general nature of the 
advantages held out, and we are lar 
from wishing to make any important 
subtraction from them, (except when 
^ry sandy heaths, like that of Hagshot, 
are recommended as the proper suIh 
joite for this culture^) if they have 
hitherto met with so little credit, it 
must partly have aiisen ftx)m the 
injudicious manner in which Do: tor 
R. has brought forward in support of 
his discovery, facts which no reasona- 
ble man (w/io /mm not %ten them J 
could bring himself to beheve. We 
understand from good authority, that 
Doctor K. is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and considerable at- 
tainments ; and we are perfectly pur- 
sttaded, that he has advanced no fact 
which he does not believe that he has 
himself ascertained. But he should 
have reflected, how extremely incre- 
dible those assertions, ivhich we have 
taken the liberty to mark with some 
degree of irony, must appear to a 
plain n^an, who takes up the pam- 
phlets merely with a view to gain 
pniclical information. We have our- 
selves encountered many a contemp- 
tuous sneer for attempting to advo- 
cate the cause of Doctor Richardson 
and his Florin. But we are nrverthe- 
less convinced in good earnest, that 
in the extensive tracts of nvoist heath 
land, and mountains in Scotland, Irc- 
haid, alKi some parts of England, the 



fit And M* (as ofiteo occars in <M 
etioloaed &rms) mij tinmAageable 
piece of wet apungy kod should be 
found, that would cost mon thto in 
value to veduce it to the regular nni- 
tkie of cultivation^ a small eipenae 
laid out on Fiorin, would probably 
raise it to an equal val«e with tnf 
land on the farm. We confiras also 
thact we would oorsoives, ar^any farm^ 
aet apart a few Acres, evea of very 
valtMble lauid.for the exclusive gvowth 
of this, vegetable. 

4. We now proceed to the objec- 
tions which have been raised ag^oiist 
the cultivation of Fiorin. 

By nuch the larger portion of the 
most usefol dtscovertea hove been 
made merely by the novel apipUcatiM 
and improvement of simple and well- 
known pnnciplcB, that have kxig con- 
tinued dormant. The vaccine iaoen- 
lation is an ingenioos applicatfon of 
a iiEK^t long known and observed in 
(»louoestershtre, viz. that dairy muds 
wltose chapped hands had milked 
cows in a certain state of disease, uni- 
formly served with unpiHiity as nur- 
ses for persons afflicted with Uie 
small pox. The Madras aysteoi of 
education is nothing more than an 
irapiovement upon an expedieat of* 
ten used by school-masters for short- 
ening their labour, by nraking the 
more advanced boys the instrunentt 
of teaching their inferiors. Now it it 
of the very essence of human nauue 
to be estvious and jealous of such dis- 
coveries. The -performMices ap- 
proach too nearly to the common le- 
vel of genius and scienee, not to pm- 
dace the reflection that any nMn 
MioHT have made them: It may be 
said that it was merely that one 
thought of them before another ; and 
CoKmibus's well known reproof to 
his detmctors, derived from the prob- 
lem of the broken egg, may be appli- 
ed on many nkore recent occasiooi. 
1 he same man, therefore, who wiM 
join in extolling the superior feme of 
a Newton, earned by severe study 
and aclmowlcfdged pracedence of tt* 
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ki%'iftll |MhA|i8 stti hit efivy toq^ 
edl^the praises bestowed on a Jen-' 
ner or a BeiU wiio» boweTer acute and 
iBgenioQs* have been enrolled in the 
M ol benefiiclan to mankind with* 
out any Teqr extraordinary pre-emi<» 
nence of talent ; 09 ^te beUrve by a 
pttuliar ordinaHon of Providence ^ 
Sut as some may be disposed to think 
hf iuch^ thamet which mii^t equal* 
\j have occurred to tlramselTes. 
Fimn envy to detraction tlie journey 
is very short ; and if the above men^ 
tiooed characters have not escaped, 
much less can the humble discovery 
of ear worthy Doctor hope to depre* 
cate its &te. Accordingly the Fioria 
his been ridtcnled and reprobated 
usder tko nick^names of Red Rol»ii» 
Coach gtMs, <cc. &c. And some have 
afibaed that it is the peeutiar piagut 
offiuincrs« We are sorry to see mich 
men as Mr. Arthur Youn^ oennte* 
sascin^ these fottiea ; we respect his 
hbours, his ||^eat taknts, and the high 
tstimadao m which he deservedly 
staads ; and we aeriousiy exhort him 
iHit to put them ail to risk by an obati* 
Bate adhoreoee to the opimon, that 
bay cannot be made in hrtiand amidst 
aHthe £E<ost, the sno^, and the we 
of a CkfiatmM^ AarveHt particuMHy 
as many of hia enlightened coadjutors 
at the bioanl of Agriculture have oftoi 
dedared themselves at that board, 
satisfied^ both from actual inspection 
aod intercourae with Dr. R^ of the 
tntth of many of the &cts advanced, 
aod of the probable soladtty of the be- 
nefite to be derived from his discovery. 
But the best answer to these objec* 
tioBs istohe found m the Doctor's 
letter to lord Hertford. **Wh«i 
these gentlemen (says be) shall have 
made careful experiments upon the 
stolones of grass for four years, (as I 
bave done,) they will then be entitled 
to sttention* but no sooner." We 
trust that Mr. Young will immediate*- 
|y set about qoalifi^aig himsdf; 1^ 
introducing Fiorin on his Suffolk 

With this answer we ahoold rest 
satiified, ifid not a certain itsesw 
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Uanee which actually e(bts between 
the Fiorin and oouch or simitch grass, 
(so that a superficial obaedher might 
Gonfotmd 'them,) call upon us to in^ 
sert the following quotation from the 
essay, which clearly shows the dis* 
tinction : 

••These grtsSM bojh prodnce loti^ 
•tringfl, with ^^reen tproutt issuing tt inter* 
vals and at ngbt angles from each, and 
thus have a resemblance ; but a moment's 
attention soon discovers the diffirf nee. 

** The tgm'tch string is pure r90t, and 
never of itself reaches the surface, nor is 
«een, except when disturbed by the tool 
of the fanner. 

** The string (or stote) of the Fiorin is 
% production of the surface, and would rise 
erect were it able to sustain its own 
weight i and like a creeper, it actually 
does rise, whenever it can catch support. 

•* The oqwiteh tttmg, (being root,) is 
quite solid, while the lUrin striag is tu^ 
bttlar. 

** The oquitch BPiing\% always white. 
The Fiorin is green in summer, and 
whitens only in winter. Even then the 
whiteness is confined to the envelop, the 
interior tube is always green^ 

•' In the squitoh string the small radi* 
cats form rings round the great root : 
while in the Fiorin string two or three smaU 
fibres issue from the lower side of thf» 
joint only. 

•• As these grasset approadi their tnAoit 
reseence, their pamioles are«o ualike as te 
preclude all mistake." (Essay, p. 33, 34.) 

This explanation is conclusive as 
to the difference of the two grasses; 
ttid the distinction is the more im« 
portant as we believe the real &ct to 
be, that cattle will not touch couch 
grass, if they can find any other food ; 
whereas our readera have seen abun^ 
dant proof xlaX they prefer Fiorin t9 
every other food. 

We have now to add that the sue* 
cess of Dr. R. reflects the greater 
credit on his ingenuity, as the simple 
object, from which he has elicited 
properties so singular, was previously 
submitted to Ihe attention of such 
persons as Camden, StiUingfleet, 
Swayne, Curtis, and the meml^rs of 
the Bath Agricultund Society, With* 
out any practical result having been 
drawn from it* The latter recom* 
mepd its propagation by sowing tha 
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f^ds, a mode which has been clearly 
Fhown to be inefficient. The true 
mode, by planting the strings or sto- 
lones, had been entirely overlooked. 
Again, cyie of the correspondents of 
the Bath Society, who wrote when it 
was the fashion to refer every thing 
singular in nature to electrical agen- 
cy, ascribes the extraordinary growth 
of the Orchcston grass to the drcu" 
tation of electrical matter about it9 
roots ; a solution which strongly 
reminds us of the theory of an emi- 
nent natur^ philosopher, who refer- 
I'ed the production of darkness to 
<*the agency of certain obfuscating 
principles in the atmosphere, some- 
times producing perfect tcnebrosityj 
sometimes only twilight, according 
to the different degrees of intensity 
in their operation.*' 

We cannot ck>se this article with- 
out paying a just tribute of applause 
to the liberality of the marquis of 
Hertford, in printingibr distribution 
the pamphlet from which we have 
taken most of our extracts. It is an 
example of. tjie use of money, which 
should be strongly contrasted with a 
very common abttee of it made by 
many large proprietors of land, who 
are in the habit of converting their 
riches into a double-stitched panoply, 
^ made after the exact pattern of the 
mail coachman.*'* 

We have also one observation to 
make at parting with the learned and 
amiable writer of the letter to lord 
Hertford. We should not have been 
disposed to take the least notfee of 



the style in which pamphlets on tfiese 
subjects are written, did not the nu- 
merous Latin quotations interspersed 
throughout the Letter, give reason to 
suspect that it is intended for fim^ wri- 
ting. 

Now although in a private letter to 
an accomplished nobleman, it may be 
very proper to enliven the duM mo- 
notony of the page by a few claosical 
iihistratioBs; yet we submit it to Dn 
B. whether it is a fair or favooFable 
specimen of Irish manners, to inter- 
lard a wofk compiled for the exclu^ 
sirve use o/" practical farmers^ with 
phrases in a dead language, Vhhout 
even the assistance of a popular trans- 
lation. Degrading as the confea^n 
may be, our an^riety for the gencsrd 
perusal of such pamphlets as these, 
constrains us to admit, that the au- 
thor in this instance has consktera-' 
bly ov^r^rated the literary attainmente 
of our squires, yeoman, and'fiMrtncrs. 
We acknowledge, indeed, with f^Mli- 
tude, that he has had the oomp^ribo 
to select one or two of his t]iiotiicliins 
from the examples in syntax | but 
even this does not alfaiy our fears. 
And we musti with all humility, en« 
treat him in his future comnmnida- 
tidHs, to spare our English ignorance; 
and if he wishes to let us know<« that 
^rmers when contented are a htepgtf 
race ;'* ^ that seeds vegetate and gfaaa 
grows in spring, and is much btumt 
tip in summer ;** that he will have tbe 
goodness to irnpart the mformatioti 
in our vetuacular tongue. 



* We liAve heard some over-morose persons express a wish^ that tbe Tidioos ikvtmSA 
J>e fed upon Fiortn, and the Hou^mluiioflB (as Ure superior animal) ias^oOedin the Jbioaes 
<^ tlie London cofiee-hoases. 
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The Present Picture of New South Wales ; illustrated with four large coloured View^, 
from Drawings taken on the spot, of Sydney, the seat of Government ; with a Plan 
of Uie Colony, Taken from, actual survey by public autliority. Including', the present 
lUie of Agriculture and Trade, Prices of Provisions and J^abour, Internal Uegula- 
tiMi% State of Society and Manatn^ Ute Discoveries in Natural llislory^ and other 
inttresting subjects ; with Hhlls far the further improvement of the settlement. 
By D. 1>. Mann, n>any years resident in several official situations. Dedicated, with 
permission, to admiral "^obn Hunter, late hia majest/s captain-general and gover« 
nour-in-chief, of Xew South Wales and its dependencies. 1 vol. (quarto, p. 99, price 
31 13s. ^.1810. 



THIS expensive vplume may b^ 
juniy coDsklered as of tiDgular im* 
poctiince> b^iDg a supplement to all 
the various works which have prece- 
ded it Esuiusive of thervaUie of the 
^laleft« the copt^nts of the work are 
ceitualfa counterpart to the title 
p«f^ We ahali pre9eot our re^dcvft 
-vkh some of the author's judicious 
aod^pertittent renaarks, previously in- 
trodu<»iig the following a» a if^cifaen 
of ))is ftyle ao4 manner; 

The author, in page 31, tpeaking 
of ti^e Blue numntains, the. principal 
bcNUKiary of the settlement^ says, 
^Thef have never yet been passed, 
so tliat beyond those tremendous 
barriera, the country yet remains un- 
explored and tmknowA. Various at- 
tempts have, at different periods been 
madey to exceed thia liouodary of the 
settlement, but none of them have 
been attended with the wished-for 
effect M. Barralier, a French gen- 
tleobAy li^e an easign in the New 
Sooth Wales corps, has been further 
across than any other individual ; but 
he was compelled to return unsatis- 
lied> before he itad obtained any 
knowledge of the transmontaneous 
territory which he longed to behold. 
I myself made an excursion to these 
mountains, in the year 1 807, accom- 
panied by an £ui*q)ean and three na- 
tives ; but after mounting the steep 
acclivities for fcnir days, imtii I found 
xay sU)ck of provisions sensibly di- 



minishing) I thought it most prudenl^ 
to retrace my way to tlie habitable 
pai^ of the settlement, and to leaver 
the task of exploring tliem to son;e 
person more qualified mentally aa 
well as physically, for the arduous 
undertaking. In fine, from the spe- 
cimen I bad acquired, during^ this 
journey of the difliculties which suc- 
roimd this task, 1 ttiiuk that after 
travelling a few miles over themt 
their appearance, although amazing- 
ly grand* is suQBdentiy terrific to deter 
any man of common perseverance 
£vam proceeding in his design. 

^^ In the progressof my undertaking, 
I ascended about foiu* or five stupen- 
dous acclivities, whose perpendicular 
sides scarcely permitted me to gain 
the ascent. No sooner had I attained 
to the summit of one of these clifl's, 
flattering myself I should there find 
the termination of my toil, than my 
eye was appalled by the sight of ano- 
ther, and so on to the end of my jour* 
ncy; when, alter mounting with the 
utmost difficulty, the fifth of theae 
mountainous heights, I beheld my- 
self apparently as remote from my 
ultimate object, as at the first hour 
of my quitting the level country be- 
neath. Some of these ridges presen* 
ted to the eye a brilliant verdure of 
the most imposing nature, while 
others had the appearance of un- 
changing sterility relieved by the in- 
terposition of pools of stagmuit v'ater> 
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^ artd runnkig streams ( thtr^ ^rvhs 
and trees enlivened die soene, and en- 
circled the space as fiar as my eye 
could reach. On my return, in sliding 
down the steep declivities, I so com- 
pletely lacerated my clothes that they 
scarcely contained sufficient power to 

' cover me. I saw no other animals 
or reptiles during this excursion than 
those which are common throughout 
the country." 

In the commencement of 1 808, a 
new market was esublt&hed on a pait 
called the Old Parade, near to the 
Orphan House, and every exertion 
was made to expedite the huilding of 
the shops. The market days are 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, when a 
considerable number of formers from 
the districts between Sydney and 
Paramatta, as well as ^m other 
quarters attend with the produce of 
l^r lands ; they also biing poultry, 
vegetables, fruit, Sec ; and to prevent 
as much as pos^ble the loo frequent 
impositions practised ; a clerk of the 
market has been appointed to weigh 
all things that may be rerruired. 

Over the south creek at Hawkes- 
bury, a floating bridge has been erect- 
ad, which has proved greatly bene- 
ficial to the pnbhc ; since, previous 
to its completion, every person who 
had occasion to go to that settlement, 
and in many cases from one farm to 
another, was obliged to pass to and 
firo in a boat. As this bridge was 
constructed by an individoal, (Mr. 
Andrcrw Thompson, a settler) at his 
own expense, the following tolls are 
allowed to be demuided :— For every 
foot imssengerfourpence, or ten shil- 
lings per annum; for each horse, 
single or in draught, two shillings 
and sixpence, or two pounds ten shil- 
lings per annum ; for waggons, or 
ether four wheel carriages, with not 
more than half a ton lading, one shil- 
ling and sixpence, or one pound ten 
shiiHngs per anmnn; for carts or 
carriages with two wheels, laden or 
not, each one shilling and sixpence. 
Or one pound ten per annnm; for 
fheep under a score) twopence eachi 



and by the aoore, two diiiio|ift^«id 
sixpence, or two pounds ten per 
annum ; swine and goats, the same 
as sheep. Passengers, hors^ carts, 
and carriages 4ire allowed to piss 
during the saire day, with oae ticket, 
and a considerable income is derived 
from this tdl. 

Of late years a number of vessels 
have been seized and carried awayby 
the convicts. Lately the Venast a 
brig belonging to Messrs. Robert 
Campbell and €o.,'laden wkfa a quan- 
tity of provisions and stores to supply 
the settlements to the southward, and 
a very handsome brig, called die 
Harrington, from Madras, were seised 
and taken off. I'he former, when 
she had reached the place of her des* 
tination, after coming to an anchor, 
and hmdhig the master mith de^atoh* 
es for the lieutenaM^^vemour, was 
seieed by some convicts who had 
been placed on boardimder coofine- 
ment, aided by part of the crcwy and 
was carried i>eyond the reach of re- 
capture. The latter was cut €nA of 
Farm Cove, and was carried out to 
sea, before any Inlbnnatlon was re- 
ceived on the subject. This transac- 
tion was planned in a very secret 
manner: so that all the eeimcts 
boarded her about twelve o'clock at 
night ; and although the vessel iayin 
sight of some part of the town, and 
vrithtn the fire of two batteries, yet 
nothmg was discovered of the cir- 
cumstance till tlie following monuog. 
Upon represehution being na^ to 
Col. Johnston, that officer ordered 
several boats to be manned inuac- 
diately, and a party of the New^Saath 
Wales, with a number of inbalxtants 
who had vdunteered their services» to 
nse every means to retake the vcskI, 
put to sea ; but after rowiog and sail- 
ing for several hooni, they wsffe 
obliged t> return without ever coming 
in sight of the Harrington. Other 
means were subsequently tried fortiie 
recovery of the vessel, but all to no 
effect : the convicts had managed their 
matters with such secrecy, prompti- 
tttde» and sktii, as totally prevent^ 
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'mmf ^lukimnirtD cocmtenict their 
iDtaftkm. 

The natWes and our countiymen' 
are now soo^ewhat sociable, ami there 
itre not many outrages committed i)^ 
either party. Some years previous to 
I800y 80 many atrocious deeds were 
committed by one of the leaders of 
tke IbUBEier at Hawkesbury, that go- 
Teroour King found it necessary to 
issue an order offering a reward to any 
person who should kill him and bring 
in his head. This was soon accom- 
plished by artifice, the man received 
the reward^ and the head was sent to 
England in spirits by the Speedy. 
But when thus spetddng of the gene- 
nd good understanding which exists 
between the Europeans and natives, 
I must be understood to confine my 
meanmg to the iriciaity of the prin- 
cipal atttlemesta, for about the re* 
moter coasts they are still savages. 

llie author goes on to relate that, 
just before he qnkted the settlement, 
a complete range of store4iouses was 
completed on the hanks of the Para- 
mstta river, and another had been 
conmenced close by the wharf at 
Sydney. The necessity for some new 
binldings of this description had been 
%ndeBt for some time, as a chief part 
of ^le king's store^houses, previously 
erected, were too remote from the 
water side, which made the unlading 
of ships extremely burthensome and 
expeo^ve. These inconveniences are 
now completely remedied, and the 
port rendered more commodious than 
ever* Some shmt time also before 
he left the settlement, two murders 
were committed tiy men mnned 
Brown and Kenny; the former of 
whom had killed many men at the 
sout h ward, and was brought from 
thence to Port Jackson, for trial, 
where he was convicted, eicecuted, 
imd subsequently himg in chains on 
Pinch-gut, a small island in the centre 
of the harbour leading to Syitecy 
Cove. The latter was arraigned for 
the murder of a woman named Smith, 
who, after he had perpetrated the 
de^^ endeavoured to consume the 



body of hia victim^ by thrusting itin 
the fire. Uo was executed and hung 
in chains at Paramatta^ 

From this gentleman's narrative it 
further appeal's that our spring is the 
autumn of the year in that distant 
quorter. He sailed for England, it 
appears, <^ at the close of the autumn 
of 180V in March. 

The destruction of the play-house 
is mentioned as a benefit tothisinfimt 
colcmy, because, ^^when the inha- 
bitants were engaged in this enjoy- 
ment, their property was left un- 
watched. It was also a common 
practice to give provisions to obtain 
entrance, if money was scarce ; end 
thus many of the convicts were unable 
to pursue their labour with proper 
energy and activity.** Other abuses^ 
which also resulted from the eata* 
biishntent of the theatre, induced the 
govemour to recal the permisnon 
given for the performances, and the 
play-house was soon after )evelkd 
with the ground. 

Since this period, cricket, cards, 
water'^parties, shooting, fishings and 
hunting the kangaroo, hare been more 
attended to» The officers have a pri- 
vate subscription biUiard*room ; but 
still, among the convicts, gaming is 
carried on to the most deplorable ex* 
cesses. Under the head of religion 
and monds, it is observed that some 
of the Missionary Society preach at 
the out-settlements, but the choice of 
these men, and the abuses practised 
under the cloak of reKgion, are much 
regretted. The small number of 
missionaries, ^ who are men of strict 
fidelity, and whose hearts are engaged 
in the task they have undertaken,' are 
far out-balanced by those of an oppo- 
site description. Among the super- 
stitious customs still remaining with 
the natives, one is when a mother 
dies while suckling a ohild, the infant 
is then thrown alive into the ^rave of 
the parent, and the fiither havmg cast 
a stone upon it, the grave is filled up. 
After all, it is admitted that the morals 
of tbcf cdony are by no means so de- 
bauched as hav^ been frequently 
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asserted; on the tontrarf/Tirtiioiit 
characters are not rare, aiid honour* 
able principles are not less prevalent 
here than in other communities of 
equal extent and liraited growth. 
There are many among the prisoners 
themselyes, who are now striking ex- 
amples of probity, industn , tem- 
perance, and virtue, and some have 
obtained a remission of their punish*^ 
menl in consequence of the singular 
and radical change in their inclinations 
and behaviour. Those^)risoners who 
are guilty of theft, have latterly been 
transported to some remote settle- 
ment, which system of punishment 
has been found more efficacious than 
castigation, or any oth4:r corporal 
punishment, since they feel an un- 
conquerable repugnance to the idea 
of a separation from their connexions 
and companions, and entertain a sen- 
sible dread of solitude. 

The rocks, a part of the town of 
Sydney, is the general promenade for 
the dashing lielles oi the settlement; 
and the European women, it is ob- 
served, spare no expense in ornament- 
ing their persons* Thcshops, where 
most of their decorations are pur- . 
chased, are set out with much taste ; 
and articles of female ornament and 
apparel arc greedily purchased. By 
a very recent census, there were 
nine thousand three hundred and fifty- 
six inhabitants, in the settlement^ 
o\it of which, six thousand suppoit 
themselves. 

As instances of the irregularities 
practiced by some of those in ma- 
gisterial capacities, Mr. D. D. Mann, 
observes, " 1 need.Mpeat none others 
than thai I have kYiown men without 
trial to be sentenced to transportation, 
by a single maj^isti^ate at his own bar- 
rack; and free men, after having- 
been acquitted by a court of justice, 
to be banislied to one or other of the 
dependent settlements. And I have 
heaitl a magistrate tell a prisoner who 
was then being examined for a capital 
offence, and had some things found 
upon him which were supposed to 
have been stolen^ and for which he 



woQid not aocoiRity 6)at| wtte li^ 
not going to be hanged so soon, taa 
(the magistrate) <would be d*n*d if 
he would not make bha say from 
whence he got tkem. Nor do 1 be^ 
lieve it not less true^ that records ol 
an examrnatffont wherein a respect 
able young man was innocently en* 
gaged, have been destroyed by tkat 
same magistrate, before whoiQ the 
depositions were taken.'* 

To remedy these incjEinveinvncieli 
the author wbhes that gentlemen of 
small fortunes, and consequently of 
some education, might be appcmiied, 
with a respectable salary attached to 
their ofike, **^ as to make their 
interent whglly unconnected with 
those pursuits which have led so many 
to sacrifice their 'principles, and to 
neglect their duty for the sake of 
pursomg the search aftdr independ- 
ence.** - t 

To complete and improve tbcle- 
gislature in the new coksiy, the 
author proposes, thatUie govemoar 
should be assisted by nine or ten of 
the piincipaloffioersintheaectiement; 
who shoiikl form a countM to assist 
him in all kinds of difficulties : in ad* 
dition to which, he considers it essen* 
tialty necessary f hat a barrister sikonM 
be appointed to assist Ihe govemaur 
when he is referred to in matters of 
a doubtful nature, which at present 
frequently reduces htm to an unplea^ 
sant dilemma. Having no adviser^ 
excepting the judge advocate, this 
officer, previously giving his opilm» 
in the court below, cannot of coarse 
be again consulted on the same aub- 
ject. The governonr's opinion thcra* 
fore may, or may not, be according 
to the laws of the motlier country. 

The legislative code of ther csitony 
requires a careful revisal, since the 
numerous residents who -hate arrmd 
in the settlement, and their respect- 
ability and opulence, render such a 
measure necessary; That system 
which would suit the original esta- 
blishment, composed only of nxo 
classes, the officers of government and 
the coDvictSi will scarcely be expec^ 
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l&adi^itaelf to the wtnu and wishoe 
if a community advaoeed in civiliza* 
tion. The security of property now 
beii^ the paocipai object that should 
be attended tOt the present system is 
fecmd to be liable to much abuse^ and 
to have^revn great coiophiints from 
the nun^ber of traders that visit the 
cdcAy. And the author thinks the 
sdmianon of the bankrupt laws into 
the colony would tend still more to 
the per^Mling of the system of juris* 
{imdoDce, A chief justice, this en« 
lightened author still thinks, would 
abo be requisite ; and that the prac- 
Ike of not -taking down the evidence 
given before magistrates there, is a 
very great over-a^t, as this is some* 
times enlarged or diminished when 
the business comes before a superior 
Gomt. 

instead of emi^in^ missionaries, 
8tc. he thinks the best interests of the 
oaloaiy,^ would be greatly forwarded, 
if government were to select some 
ckigymen of unequivocal piety and 
seal. Muc*hgood cannot be derived 
from the*irtlorts of men, who are 
chiefly engaged in farming and traflic, 
and who will scU a bottle of spirits, 
or eblige some of those very persona 
with it, to i^om they h&ve been 
preaching the duty of temptrance, 
The education of youth, at present^ 
hetlnnks is much neglected for want 
of four or five school-masters of a suf^ 
fieient capacity. At present there are 
but very few persons who cannot 
afford to pay for a respectable edu- 
cation. 

A difierent arrangement with re- 
spoQ^ to the grants and leases of land 
ii vmch wanting. Whenever any of 
these deeds have been under the hand 
and se^d of the governour, or of the 
€<^onial seal, they otight to be con- 
sidered as secured to the grantee or 
lessee, their heirs, See. and under no 
pretfflBce whatever, except a failure 
«f the fbifihnent of the conditions, 
ought the govemour^or any succeed- 
ing $e«vemour, to retain the power 
9f taking that land away. The exist- 

^Cy ami: Hie e&ct of such a powcr> 



is totally deatnicttve of the spirit of 
improvement A man^ j^at as he 
has impoverished himself with the 
hope of reaping a future recompensei 
may by the sudden whims or caprice 
of an individual be deprived of Uve 
means of gainbg future subsistence* 
and plundered of every tiling he may 
have done with a view to his own 
benefit and the bettering of the state ! 
Among other causes that operate 
against the prosperity of the colony, 
the author rtckons '^ the establish* 
noent of a most injurious monopoly 
amongst the inhabitants, which has 
tended to the ruin of fair trade. 1 he 
commencement of this system is 
traced back to the administration of 
governour Philip.*' He observes, that 
^ the inferior officers of the settle- 
ment, and the non»commissioned ofB* 
cers and privates of the regiment, 
have since been infected witli the itch 
for dealing, and many of the settlers 
themselves have disposed of their 
farms, or deserted them to devote 
themselves to a speeies of dealing 
which never failed to turn to good 
account. The consequence of this 
imiversal inclinadon to one object, 
chieBy the sale of spirits, soon becam'e 
obvious in the desertions of those 
form^ previously tilled to so much ad- 
vantage. The immense pi*otits made 
by this pursuit served as. a new sii\nn^ 
lus. One dealer was known to have 
cleared twelve hundred pounds ster- 
ling in four wetks ; and an inhabitant 
of the lowest order, who commenced 
dealing with five pounds, has been 
known to realize five hundred in the 
course of six months, it must natu- - 
rally be inferred that the most base 
imposition must have been practised 
to render this business so extremely 
lucrative ; and the article itself mti^ 
jbave been diluted away to excessive 
weakness. From tiiistraffic many of 
the convicts are in possession of hors- 
es, carriages and servants, with a suf- 
ficiency to secure independence for 
life. The author thinks that allowing 
a servant to enter into traffic is fi*aught 
With aertous mischief,, as it enables 
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Bin to become gradually independdtit 
in his feelings and opinions, and sub^ 
stitutes insolence of conduct for the 
respect "which ought to mark his.be- 
haviour. 

The duke of Northumberland has 
sent over some Tceswater sheep^ and 
one stallion very recently to colonel 
Johnston, which have greatly in> 
proved the respective breeds. Some 
Merino sheep from the king'si flock 
have also been taken over, which hare 
throve well and produced very fine 



mioli 6evend of the deer in fB^ 
colony having maxle their escape from 
a park belonging to a Mr. Harris^ 
surgeon of the regimen' , are under* 
stood to be breeding and i*unning wild 
in the woods* 

The children bom in the colony 
from European parents are rery lo* 
bust, comely, and well*made; re* 
n\arkably quick of apprehension, and 
ready at learning. In maimers aad 
morals also^ ihey greatly impix»ve. 

W;H. 
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Observations on the Act for regulating Mad^Uouses, and 'a Correction of the State* 
ments on tlie Case of Benjamin KUiott, convicted of illegally confining Mary Dain* 
tree ; with Remarks addressed to the friends of insane persona. By James Par- 
kinson. 1811. 



THERE are some very sensible 
and judicious observations' in this 
pamphlet, upon the subject of private 
Mad-houses and the nature of lunacy. 
Its primary object seems to have been 
to vindicate Mr. Parkinson himself 
from some insinuations which had 
found their way in the public prints, 
arising from a mis-statement of his evi- 
dence on the trial which is mentioned 
in the title. This vindication we con- 
sider as complete: but, as he haa 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
blend some remarks upon topics con- 
nected with it, we shall pay a little 
more attention to the pamphlet. 

Insanity is one of those awful viai^ 
tations of Providence, to which, as we 
are all exposed, we are all interested in 
whatever concerns its nature, pro- 
gress and cure. The establishment 
of private houses for the reception of 
Individuals labouring under this me* 
lancholy affliction, has been loudly 
censured by some, and as loudly ap- 
plauded by others. Great abuses did 
certainly exist in them before the 
legislature undertook to provide, in 
some measure, for their regulation. 
Many a dark and ibui transaotioii has 



taken place within the walls of a pri** 
vate mad-house, at whose recital our 
hearts would shrink within us. But, 
at the same time, they were attended 
with numerous advantages wbkh 
have been widely feh and duly ac- 
knowledged. Their inutility cannot 
be argued from their abuse. Mr. Tar- 
kinson, however, thinks, and we con- 
cur with him in opinion, that the legist 
lature might provide more efiectuaUf 
against all abuses connected with tbt 
state of insanity, than it has yet done. 
Too much, indeed, cannot be attempt- 
ed to secure the liberty and com&rts 
of those whose mental derangement 
prevents them &om attending to either 
for themselves t nor can too much be 
attempted to counteract the fraudulent 
views of interested and designing 
individuals, who would incarcerate*, 
without the hope, nay without the 
possibility of liberation, those wbote 
absence may benefit their conditioa. 
Every facility should be afforded for 
the return of the unhappy lunatic to . 
society, whenever his cure may be 
completed ; or for makiog known his 
unlawful detention if his attack was 
temporary or did not exbt at 4- 
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thai bf^xtcndkig tlie power of Bigmng 
certificates of luiutcy iotvtty ont who 
denomntuc* himself a surgeon or an 
apothecary, is giving. wide play to an- 
evil which requires rather to be cir* 
c^mcribed. There is nothing more 
aodhigiious than the tokensof Insanity : 
many madmen go at large who are 
n^rer 8U^>ected to be lunatics, and 
many harmless fools are shut up who 
deserve to be at large, Thfi observa- . 
tkms of Mr. Barkinson on this poiirt 
are very pertinent. 

Speaking of the act of parliament, 
he says, 

•• One of the most important reflations 
m t]iM act, is that which \z tMendad td 
prevent keepers of road-houset from re- 
ceifin^ patients without havmg an order, 
in writing, under the hand and seal of some 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary. But 
it tppears doubtful, whether this clause, 
as It present worded, yields that security 
which was expected from it, owing^ to its 
tdmktMgthe validi^ of an ardcr, signed 
Uy any person, whose claim to be consulcr- 
ea a member of the n^^dical profession 
mts only on his designating- hlnwelf an 
apothecary . Such persons are not legally 
recognised as fit judges of the maladies 
to which the buoMUi system is subject 
Those only -can be^ aiid, indeed, are so 
considered, as have received such a pro- 
fessional education as ha4 enabled tliem to 
undergo tlie examination ordered by law, 
and have in consequence received fVom 
those appohitcd to examine them, a regu* 
Ur perinbsi<H> to exercise the diilics of 
their profession. 

" How peculiarly competent a physician 
is to sign the or<ler here required, need not 
be pointed out ; and with respect to sur- 
geons, it is only necessary to remark, that 
It is har^y possible, tlutt one who has 
passed UiroujJ^ the professional edi»catioB, 
necessary to qualify him for an exainina* 
tion as a surgeon, can be incompetent 
to decide on the sane or insane state of a 
I»ticnt's mmd. 

'* But bow Widefy difi^rant is it with re- 
sptct to some of those persons who .call 
thtmselvea apothecaries^ and thence pre- 
sume to judge respecting diseases . Their 
abilities have been examined b^^ no pre- 
scribeq|test, nor have they received any 
asthdrity to take on themselves the deh- 
ctte and important task of judging of, or 
eCpractiasag imon, the disease either of 
the. bfdy or or ^ m^. That hi this 
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metfepolts, and in many parts of the enw 
pire, there are many very respectable 
persons who with tlie designation only of 
apothecaries, possess every acquirement 
which is requisite for the successful exer- 
cise of their profession, is well known. 
Bat it is eqitahy well known, that there 
Lb hardly a neighbnurliood which is not 
infested with some ignorant and illiterate 
being, who liaving learned the names of 
many medicines, an<l of some diseases, 
seeks a livelihood by putting the lives of 
his netghbonrs at hazard, by pretemljng 
to remote the diseases with which tliey 
anay happen to be afflicted. 

" Should tlie range of «uch men be en- 
larged ?^-Should they, in addition to the 
calamities .with ^'\\\c\\ they are now able 
to inflict the families around them, be 
empowered, at their will, and on their 
judtgmeat, to decree the confinement in 
a mad-house of any one, who from their 
ignorance, their pliant servility to a supe- 
rior, or their easy yieldings to interested 
and well.m2r»;iged imi)ortunities, they 
may be induced to term insane ? A decided 
negative to these questions must surely 
be given aftpr considering the poasible, 
nay, the probable consequents of such a 
permission. 

•* In places somewhat distant from the 
metropolis, characters of such a descrip- 
tion arc most likely to be found, and there 
are tliey enabled to occasion the greatest 
injury. For, aupposing that any person of 
this description should improperly but ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, and 
under circumstances artfully cqntrived to 
secure his compliance, grant a certificate 
of lunacy, the subject of that certificate 
may directly be consigned to a mad-house^ 
and if the house to which he it thus coa- 
mgnad should not be within seven miles 
of the metrppolis, or within the county of 
Middlesex, the keeper of such house is 
not required to give notice of the receipt 
of such person, but within fourteen days. 
For a period of this length, therefore, a 
persoik manifeatiag only an eccentricity of 
manner, perhaps even the consequence of 
a superior degree of intellect, may,, from 
caprice, interested motives, or ill-judged 
timidity, be condemned to tlic horrors of 
a mad-honse, without sen opportunity, 
being cut off from all communications with 
society, of claiming his release ; and with* 
out a chance of any of his relations or 
friends obtaining information of the plac^ 
of his concealment. 

•• But what takes place even at the ex- 
piration of the fortnight ?— tlie keeper of 
the house sends notice of having received 
a patient of such a name ijito his hous^ 
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»nd what tTieft ♦—if no friend or relation 
should think of makinf^ inquiry rcspeclinj^ 
him, he may wait for his release until the 
visitation of the house by the commission* 
ers appointed for this purpose. This may 
not happen quite so early as the unfortu- 
nate prisoner may wish, since the act ofity 
requires a visitation from the commiasion- 
6^8 within seven miles of London and 
Westminsier, and within the county of 
Middlesex, once at least in every year j 
and at a distance of more than seven miles, 
and out of the county of Middlesex, only 
ILS often an they shall think ttt ; no certainty 
t)f a visitation within any g^ven period 
being here assured." 

Mr. P. supports the necessity of 
this restriction by cntrtneratirvg seve- 
nd instances of Kinatics >vho had that 
command over themselves, by which 
they could assume all the appearance^ 
of sanity for a tinie, so as to deceive 
an inattentive or unskilful observer. 
Some of th-se cases are very curiousi 
and perhaps none moi'e so than the 
following z — 

'• A g-entleman famler was brought to 
a bouse for tlie reception of lunatics, his 
iriends grounding the necessity of his con- 
finement on his conducting bis aflairs in 
such a manner as must soou bring bim to 
ruin. On speaking to the patient, be said, 
if his friends could state anv circumstance 
V Inch be could not defend on principles 
of reason and equity, be would consent to 
be contined for the rest of bis days. He 
. was then asked, Do you not give more 
wages than other farmers ?— Vts. Why 
do you' — because 1 am of opinion that the 
standing wages of lubourers is much too 
small ; ind the neighbouring farmers agree 
with mc in that opinion,but have not integri- 
ty enough to follow my example, although 
they know their labourei-s to be almost 
f tarving. But have you not bad it clearly 
demonstrated to you, thai this proceeding 
must terminate in your ruin ? — Yes : but 
a question in my turn. Am 1 to be deemed 
a madman because I will not save myself 
from ruin by starving a number of my 
fellow-creatures ? Well, but your fricndl 
say, Ibat you have thoughts of Uavinj^ 
your farm to your sei-vants, and to make 
a tour over Scotland, setting out with only 
a crown iti your pocket. Is that a rational 
iirtention ?— Yes. 1 have certainly a right 
^o make what tour I please ; it will be a 
more rational tour than your sparks of 

e" make, for I go to inform myself of 
iculUire of the country 1 pass 
. ButyoxileaTeyoiir&raito4lit 



nfetcy of ytittr »iMfvihrt^»*-43d do onMt 
farmers, an»d mone m«diy thaQ 1 ahould« 
since, by my |penerosiW, 1 have asfured 
myself of the fadelity of my servants. But 
was it not madness to think of setting out 
on this excursion with only a crown in 
your pocket ?— So, extravagant generosity 
IS first brought aa a proof of my roadiiesiiy 
and, this failing, you mean to prove it by 
my parsimony. But I can explain thii 
part of my conduct also. I know 1 injm« 
myself by the wages 1 pay, and therefore 
I Judge 1 can spare but little for myself: 
so much for my parsimony. But how is 
this crown to carry you through ?— Thus; 
I shall take one of my horses for Uie tiist 
thirty miles, and then travel on foot tlie 
next twenty ; and thu*^, with care, my five 
shillings will carry me fifty miles from 
home. ' Now the object of my journey it 
agricultural knowleclge, and my wish is to 
obuin it as cheap as I can, tberefore I will 
liire myself as a laboui*er until I have g[ot 
five sbiUings more, and then set off again. 
1 have got such recommendations as will 
insure roe employ and' extra wages. In 
tl.is manner,! sball perform my tour; and 
get, perhaps, as mudi useful knowledge 
ma will enable me to p^ my mea Ibeir 
due wiUiout iacurriiig ruin. 

•• Staggi$red by the acuteness of the« 
answer, the medical gentleman was with 
ditiicuity induced to sign the certificate 
of bis lunacy, and, at last did it with diat 
want of sti'ong conviction which left it a 
burden on his mind. 

" In a little time all doubts however 
wei-e i-emoved ; he threw himself over the 
ballUfltradea of a staircase, although with 
but little injury. Oa being asked wh4 
induced him to do this, he said, that he 
had it in intention, and had only waited 
for God*8 consent : that he, Uxat morning, 
bad pat a piqce of p^tper on ihe frame of 
the Window to ascertain whether bis in- 
tention was approved. If the piq>er WeW 
oittwards. Ire was to infer he had permis- 
sion ; and if inwai-ds, not. Well, he was 
lUiked, did it blow outwards ? — No, he 
answered: it remained wheix; I placed it, 
from which 1 concluded tlie answer was— 
1 might do which 1 liked, and therefore I 
threw mywsM down atairs. 
' " Let it be considered, that if; in the 
ftrsrt instance, the medicad man hadrelwid 
tooertifybim to be a madman, and any am- 
ous mischief had followed, the heaviest re- 
proaches woidd have been heaped*on hia, 
and a dismterested opinion, delivered ic- 
cordmg to the bestofhiajndrment, might 
have verioudy hurt lOt profesaottd urn- 
»fcct«r/* 
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.We win qwm «9iolber mttaiiet* 
vhicb may amuse our readers : 

••A lunatic having committed in his 
Ofwn bouse several acts of violt* nee, tlie 
femih- obtained a police officer fi*om x 
Beighboitrmg office to restrain him until 
the keeper from the mad-house arrived. 
Wlien the keeper came he inquired par- 
ticularly how he should know the patient, 
on his first entering the room, that he 
might immediately secure him with the 
waistcoat, to prevent any dangt rous strug- 
j^. He was told that he hitd on a brown 
coat, and that he would know him by his 
Taving". He therefore glided into the 
room, where the police officer, who also 
bad a brown coat on, sat with his back 
towards the door, remonstrating with the 
jatient, who on seemg the keeper enter* 
with the waistcoat in his hand, bccan;e 
immediately calm, and with a Wink and 
nod, so completely misled the keeper, that 
in half a minute the police officer, in spite 
of his resistance, was completely Invested 
with the strait jacket, tlie patient mani- 
festing his enjoyment of the trick by ^ 
violent burst of laughter." 

Mr. Parkma^n, towards the con- 
clusion of his pamphlet, suggests 
fome very judicious topics of con- 
sideration relative to the amelioration 
of the condition of patients. Among 
these the following are deserving of 
DoUce:— - 

•* A circumstance, which is but little 
known, requires a particular considera- 
tion, whilst agitating the question respect- 
ing the period at which a patient should 
fee fiberated from confinement. It is from 
repeatedly noticing this circumstance^ 
that those who are accustomed to luna- 
tic* will uniformly give that opinion, 
which is generally supposed to be entire- 
ly the result of interested considerations 
-*that no patient should be liberated tirf- 
til safflcient time bus elapsed to allow of 
dv-temuning that the cure is, for that thne 
It least, complete. The circumstance to 
which I allude is, that patients are them- 
K-lvts unable to hvm a judgment as to 
the period at which their restoration to 
teason takes place ; but generally reckon 
Hfrnm- that period when the disordered 
ttind beoQfines -so far relieved from the in* 
fluencc of moniiu^al imprei^ions, as to re- 
cur with ansictv to domestic comforts 
and interests. StiU incapable of detecting 
the fuilaciousnesM of tlie delusory notions 
vliich the disease excites m the m'md, 
nd, theicfort, tfupposittg themselves t^ 
-W iu the full possession of theur rtpsWH 



they dwell ottly on the supposed cruel res- 
traints under which they arc kept, and 
their painful detention from their homes. 

"At this period, they consider and 
speak of themselves as the mpst perse- 
cuted creatures existing ; and if now re- 
oioved. their language and reasoning is, 
• 1 have been perfectly well, as I am now, 
for a long pejriod, aud still my nlatioi^ 
unjustly confined me» and I suifei-ed a se- 
ries of imnecessary restraint aud cruel 
treatment.' In most of these cases, the 
cure not pi-occeding, the resentments thus 
excited continue through life; the rela- 
tions and keepers are never forgiven, and 
it becomes an unvaryiag request, should 
anything of the kind ever affiict them 
again, that they may not be sent to the 
same house. On the other hand, it is iU 
most uniformly the ease, that if the coa- 
jfiuement is coiuimied until a recovery is 
established, the anxiety for liberation di- 
miuislies as the amendment proceeds ; and 
when cured, the patient, who a little be- 
fore was complainmg of his unjust impri- 
sonment, becomes diffident of his own 
powers* and wdlingly agrees to the prop^ 
sal, and even himself suggests the propri- 
ety of a few days more trial, before ho 
again mixes with the busy world. In these 
patients who have been thus withheld from 
society, until their cure has beto complete, 
a greatful regpurd for those who have had 
the care of them is very frequently founds 
and immediately on their perceiving, 
which is frequently the case, the firs^ 
feelings of the next attack, they will imme- 
diately request to be taken Iwck to their 
former place of confinement. 

*' Cases are perpetually happening, that 
pro\-es the justice of these rennarks. Pati- 
ents, on the first feelings of a recurring 
diseuse, will, of their own accord, resign 
tlicmsclvcs to houses where they have 
been before confined, and been detained 
until completely cured ; but, on the follow- 
ing day, perhaps, or as the derangement 
advances, will demand their freedom with 
the utmost violence and abuse. Other?, 
again, whose importunities have gained 
their liberation before a cure has been 
elfected, will themselves, if tlieir cui-e 
proceed, be able, ;is their judgment im- 
proves, to detect little wanderings of their 
mind, which wdl mducc them frequently 
to require their friends to dispose of them 
as tliey think pi'Oper* 

"Tliere is no situation more painful 
and delicate to the relations, and even ta 
the keeper, than that in which they are 
placed during the tedious convalescence 
of a patient. The patient considers him* 
sell' ovf^dj and damoiousjly requires ^ 
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liheration, the less mtcT!?g«nt<5f liis friends 
joilf'mff in the demand ; whilst the new 
relatives who have witnessed the serious 
progress of the disease, feci the danger of 
a removal, until tbty arc convinced of tlie 
cure being complete. Wcai-ied at last by 
the impertinent interference of those, per- 
•haps no ways interested in the concerns 
»f t!\e patient ; and by the cruel insintK- 
tions and calwmjiies of the host, wlio gra- 
tify their meddling disposition under the 
assumption of charitaoie 8}nmathy, thie 
relatives apply to the keeper for his opi- 
hion. If the cure is not complete, the keep- 
er of course says, •! know that the opi- 
nions which I shall giTe,maybe suspected 
of originating in intei^ed motives; but 
1 must say, that, although I know the pa- 
tient n\ay, to yoti who sec him seldom, 
and but for a short time together, appear 
to be well, I know him to be not «o, and 
fear, that dn feeling himself free from res- 
traint, he will rapidly become worse.'— 
Relations, who, though possessing sense 
and fortitude sufficient to despise the 
chattenng of those around them, severely 
fcel tlie necessity either of appearing to, 
perhaps, a b<4ovied and respected rekitivq, 
as his inflexible persecutor, or of fearful!^ 
shrinking from tlie performance of an af- 
flicting duty, are thus placed in a distres- 
sing sitttation. 
** Aa obvious mode of proceeding here 



indeed presents ItBdT.-^ni relemiee mif 
be made to a physiciMi, on wkose opinioa 
tiie decision may be made; but who is to 
nominate this physician? By whichever 
parly he is nominated, the o6ier may find 
objection to the appointment; and if ano. 
ther should be called in. and a difi^fxence 
of opinioB should anse, what is then to be 
done ? It may be said, that a commissioa 
of lunacy may be obtained ; but, independ- 
ent of the expense of such a proceedings 
the case is assumed to be of such a kind, 
as to render this mode improper, siicc 
the patient is supposed to be either coa- 
rale&cing or cured. In such catses$ should 
not the opinion of one of the commissioOi 
ers under this act be rendered attainable 
on payment of a certain Sum, &c. and with- 
out previous application to any of the 
courts of law f the opinion thus obtained 
being efficient for the protection of the 
relation, as to that particular act, or fiir 
the liberation of the patient, unless notice 
within a certain time is given, of claiming 
tlie opinion of the whole board, or (? 
bringing the case before the juiy.'* 

There is subjoined to the work a 
correction of thost» misstatements tt 
which we have already alluded^ and 
which Mr. Parkinson was very rigW 
in laying before the public. 
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THE various and important infer- 
mution which we have of late years 
received on the subject of Egypt, is 
alike honourable to the courage, the 
sagacity, and the learning of our coun- 
trymen. It is true ind^jed, that this 
region exhibits an inexhaustible field 
of research to the spirit of entePi>rise, 
hut it is to this spirit, as exerted by 
Englishmen, that with rcsp«ct both 
to the ancient and modern state of 
Egypt, many new discoveries have 
been made, many obscurities explain- 
ed, and an infinite numl^er of valuable 
iUustrations introduced. Anvong all 



tl\e publications^ howeTer> wluch 
have hitlitrrto appeared, either id tiiis 
country or in France, this wofk l*y 
Mr. Hamilton will ever claim preem^ 
inent distinction. The reader is not 
to consider him merely as a candidate 
for an honourable place in the list of 
those who as writes o£ travcto ea^ctte 
•ml . satisfy general "curtoehjr. Mn 
Hamilton's Memoirs are really scien- 
tific, and he cannot fail of being con- 
sidered in his narrative as an accurate 
observer, a profound scholar^ and c|i« 
lightened philosopher. Whether the 
ir^anch shall or shall not publish to 
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Ae extent thef fermeiif promiood, 
^ result of these investigations 
which they made under every possi- 
ble advantage, we cannot say ; but 
whether they do or not, the volume 
before us will befbund indispensably 
essential, whenever Egypt, and more 
particularly Upper Egypt, shall be a 
subject of inquiry. 

We shall pursue our accustomed 
course of placing before our readers 
ft brief analysis of the woric, and a 
few specimens of its execution. 
From this course we see as yet no 
cause to deviate, as it appears to ren- 
der an equal act of justice to the au- 
thor and the reader* 

We could indeed easily fill our pa- 
ges with didatic observations on cer- 
tain portions pf this or any similar 
volume ; we could enter into contro- 
rersial arguments on others ; we could 
cHcit cause of dispute from some pas- 
sa^s, and make others the vehicle of 
our own literary opiniuns or political 
prejudices. But to us, this seems nei- 
ther compatible with the office of a 
reviewer, nor beneficial to the cause 
of literature. We proceed therefore 
to exhibit the contents of Mr. Hainil- 
ton's interesting volume. It consists 
of twelve chapters, in which the fol- 
lowing subjects will appear to be ably 
&cussed« 

' The state ofEgypt in the autumn (rf' 
1*0 1 . The motives and extent of the 
author's travels in Egypt. The state 
of the country above the cataracts. 
Antiquities above Es Souan, and be- 
tween Es SSouan and Thebes. Descrip- 
tkmof Thebes. Voyag» from Thebes to 
Dcndtra. Observations on the state qf 
Egypt, when a province of the Roman 
empire. Voyage from Dendera to the 
aorthem frcmtier of the Thebaid and 
to Aivi. Voyage across the Oxyryrv- 
eWte Nome to the Bahhr Jousouf; 
from Benesouef to Cairo, Memphis^ 
and the pyramids ; round the Delta 
from Kosetta to Cairo, thence to Da- 
mictta, Rahmanie, and Alexajidria. 
Aa appendix is subjoined, containing 



some very learned and valuable anno* 
tations ; and a postscript exh bits the 
transcript of the Greek copy of the 
decree recorded on the celebrated 
Roseita stone, with an English trans- * 
lation. 

The plan pursued by Mr. Hamilton 
has our entire approbation. He giveSi 
first, an outline of the whole of his 
travels, that the reader may at once 
see the extent to which he penetra- 
led, and the places which he visited^ 
and he afterwards communicates 
more detailed observations on the an- 
tiquities, geography, and peculiarities 
of the country. 

The chapter, perhaps, which by the 
general reader will be perused with 
the liveliest satisfaction, is that which 
details the intercourse of the travel- 
lers with Elfy Bey near Es Souan, 
ahd from this we shall extract a por- 
tion. 

" The only information of any kind we 
could procure while at £s Souan, of the 
interior parts of Afirica remote from Egypt, 
was given by two Moors/ who were pa«- 
sin^ by, with a large bo<ly of their coun« 
try men, on their way to Meoea. At they 
were able to make themselves intelligible 
to«ur pilot, who spoke theCoumouss and 
Berberi langfnag^t, we learned from them, 
that they belonged to a very extensive na- 
tion known to themselres and liere by the 
name of i:iecroita, and that they inhabited 
a counlrj called J'ienotirhi^ at the distance 
of "fire months'* vjourney from l^gypt« and 
of two roontiis from Sennaar and the Nile: 
that they were now engaged on a pilgrim- 
age to Mccca» subsisting as they traye\« 
on the cl)arity of those they meet; accord- 
ing as fortune favours or frowns upon 
them, tliey go from Kenneh to Cosseir, 
and thence straight to Jedda by sea ; or it 
they cannot pay their passage, they g« 
round by Cairo uitd the Desert on foot. 
This e?[pedit!on and their return general- 
ly take them four or five years. When at 
Mecca, tJiey receive from one of tlieir 
countrymen (an African Moor) who has 
jome eminent office, there, a large kcuntk, 
or hig^ turban, marked, with his seal, 
which they ever after wear on their heads, 
or carry on tlicir shoulders, to show their 
countrymen that they have a rij^ht to the re- 
spect and esteem usually }>aid in Mahum* 
etan countries to the character of a pilgrim. 



*« That is, Wax fhe^ had takftn that tiaae to perform tlie journey." 
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^me of tbe«e» in miderukii^r tkts peril* 

ous journey, iiad ill ymw . merely theip 
own spifiiual advantage; otjiera were 
proxies for their iVicuds or masters, to 
whom tliey would carry back a passport 
fer eternal lite in return for a coiA(>eieiiC9 
in this i — tliat they have a king or suliao* 
wlio&e name is AbderrachmA.u, t^iul who 
resides in the capital, which is called Tei»- 
deld^, and whiclx they describe as being 
so large, that to go round it ou foot is a 
journey of six days. Drawing ou the sand 
a kind of map of their counti'y, which tkey 
descril>ed as a plain surrounded ou aU 
aides by very high mountains, Uiey placed 
to the west of the capital, ^Maiiay, Sow'on^ 
and Tei/er, — to the soutli f^ionS and TVw- 
a^o— to the east, Xannel and Aoof//,^-to 
the nortlis lancoiiui^ ^itoithottnuut, and Xob^ 
ra. The principal caravan \^hich passes 
through tiieir country co»nes from Kiib* 
KubbiS, «^ proceed^ as far aa Koodi; 
their slaves coiue from Darfour and the 
westward. The chief productions of Ute 
soil are Durra and Doehl, the latter tlie 
most abundant The sun they call Doul^ 
fmd the moon Doual. Their arms consist 
«f along lance pointed with Iron, a bow 
and arrows, and an iron crow, with a liookf 
They wear an iron coatx>f mad, and their 
Itorsed are armed in war wLtii a complete 
«>vermg of coarse woolen cloth, to protect 
them fiom the aixows of the enemy, and 
which is also put upon their feet, to prevent 
tlieir being heard at night. They have a 
£; w date and domm trees, and a plant culled 
delib, which they use as tobacco for smo- 
king. Bufialo flesh is their common food, 
which they dress by laying it ou a stone, 
and lighting a iii*e over it. They are vary 
black, but not of the dai-kest hue, and 
have much of the Guinea negro counte« 
nance; their hair short and curly, but not 
wooly. 

•* When we made our second visit to 
Eify J^cy, wc found him encamped about 
a league above his first position at ^chi- 
ment £lwah« in a district called Debod^. 
This name is |^iven to a narrow slip of 
cultivable land on each side of the Desert, 
varying from 50 to 5U0 yai-ds in breadth. 
The doura we found just ripe ; barley had 
b.en sown about ten days, for which the 
soil had been divided into small squares^ 
for the convenience of walerJUiT from the 
chaimels which surrpunded Jjem. \Va 
found that the river, at this disUince 
above the cataracts, had already fallen 
six-and-lhiriy feet, though at Assouail the 
£dl was not yet of more tlian 15 feet. The 



riTcar waa about a,<|uartMfcof amik^niA 
with a curi'ent " deep, ma|estic» smooth, 
and strong," uninterrupted by rocks, and 
forming a striking contrast with the tup* 
buleiice below. In the lew villages we pa»- 
sedj the people were civil, offmd m 
youurt*, and saluted us coidially with the 
Salam aleikoum^<^Iealth be to you ! As 
all the m<de inhabitants weK? at work in 
the helds, the women would rush from 
their cottages, built of mud bricks, or 
loose stones, to stare atiu: these weve 
unveiled, but had a kind of UmkI wbuek 
they could draw ovev their f;ices at fkor 
9ure Tlie right nostril was pierced witk 
a brass ring, and they were laden with 
necklaces^ and bracelets of beads, shells, 
and small bones. Their hair dressed ia 
front and at tlie sides in small short ring* 
lets, plastered with butter and otkef 
grease. 

" We found the bey sitting on tl^e 

f round at the door .of his tent^ giving 
irections to three or or four of the Bic- 
hiuH: Arabs^ who were attendant 4)n h9 
camp, and whom he tised as acouts and 
spies. He seemed tu treat them with muek 
condescension, and it was evident that he 
considered himself as very dependent oq 
them for his safely and subaistencc. They 
wore a long straight sword, which they 
held in both hwids behmd their back*: 
some had .for sht>es a piece of thick lea* 
ther tied under the sole of tlieir ieet; but 
th^ were in general bare-footed, and tht:iT 
only clothing a plain coarse linen shirt, 
which reached to tiie knees. With this 
light apparel it was natural tliat the &rs^ 
remark they made on us, the Ei'st Euro- 
peans they had ever seen, should be '•a 
out* superfluous dress, our gold buttons* 
our hats, and other parts of our clothiag^ 
so strange to them. In return, however, 
we were sui-prit*cd to find tlie dress « 
their hair, tlie original of what appears 
such a vei7 extraordinary prc^ecuoii oa 
both sides of the head of the great if^hias 
near the pyvamids of Gizehi Uiis ia laoi^ 
or less common among all the origioi^ 
inliabitants immediately south of the ca- 
taracts, and is simply tlie side hair frizzed 
out very thick, and stiiTened with grease. 
They are, like all other Arabs, extremely 
greedy of money, the end of their ^ctiviiy* 
mgenuity, parsimony, and cunning— rquo- 
lities tlicy chiefly excel in. While we were 
talking with tliem, they were in the at- 
titude of dai'ting from us, as if to run for 
a wager ; and as soon as tliey haid receiv- 
ed aamall present, they disappeared in 



* " A preparation of milk peculiar to the Levant, and a very fii^vourite food witbi 
Tiuks and Arabs of all ranks." . , , ...•♦* 
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AfikttiAit,to^dvimHitliree orlba*dty» 
jemiey in the DeseK, and bring' the bey 
news oif the arrival of the summer ciiravan. 
The prospect of imposing- on it a heavy 
eMtrttmtkn for the f^rant of a free pas- 
fans l^in^ his principal consolation for 
fceing" driren so far to the sotith awny, 
tnm the resources and wealth of Kgypt." 
"Our conversations With the bey Vere 
Carried on by the assistance of a Greek, 
l%h in his confidence and service, known 
there by the name of Ibrahim Kiachef : 
he was ofie of three brothers, natives of 
laiife, brasiers by trade, who came to 
B|^t as adventurers; and beings natural* 
br endowed with the quickness and spirit 
^Zantio^es^ they soon gained the confi- 
dence of Murat Bey, to whose family they 
attached themselves. One of them", now 
known by the name of Hussein Re-.-, ttt^in* 
ed the highest honours in the Mamahike 
aristocrHcy, though he has never been 
iDTcsted with tlie pelisse by \he pasha of 
Eejpt, a necessary ceremony for tlie es- 
Ubiishment of his rank. Il>nthim, being 
probably the beat brasier of the three, 
■Ecame chief engineer, and master of the 
wdnaicetoMHrmtBey. The third brother, 
Dore eaterprising tban the others,— 
hiiring attached to his person a consider- 
able number of dependents, amassed some 
wealth, and made a po^*'erftil party among 
the be^'s,*— took advantage of a moment 
«f eon^ion -and revolution in the king- 
«l«n- of Darfotir, -and marched thither 
with some thouitand armed horsemen, and 
With the means of levying a large body 
of the natives : by the assistance of the 
Greek artisans and mechanics he took 
with him, he founded four pieces of can- 
■01^ and Waged a successAtl war for some 
tmic against the king of Darfbur. At the 
time of the French invasion, Murat Bey 
Was on the point of sending him a thou- 
•Mid chosen Mamalukes, who would have 
rasWed him to strike a decisive blow, and 
would faarve seated him on the throne. 
Btttthis event deprived him of a reinforce- 
Aeikt he was in need of; and his titjops 
padually wasting away, he retreated to 
1 defile lunong the mountains; where, 
being left unmolested by the king, he in 
i short thne succeeded in conciliating, 
by afiaMe manners and good oifices, the 
wandering tribes in the neighbourhood. 
He bunt them a mosque as a place of 
worship, without incurring any suspicion ; 
but, as soon as he had completed the buil- 
ding, be converted it into a fortress, moun- 
ted his gun9» again set at defiance the 
power oTDarfour, and made every prepa- 
nti6n tot a renewal of the contest^ when- 
ever a move fkrourablc turn of afiTairs in 



E^rypt shouM enable Mih tb take ^e field 
With recruited strength. 

"As one principal object we had ia 
Tiew was to penetrate as fi»r as we could 
into the country above the cataracts, we 
wished, if possible, to pass them with thC 
smallest or our boats. For this purpose vr4 
embarked in it at E« Souan the 22d of 
November; and having a strong northerly 
breeze in our favour, we soon pasjied thft 
limits of the ancient tom^o. We had not, 
however, proceeded above half a mile furw 
tber, when we found ourselves in the 
midst of rocky islands, which it was in 
many places extremely difRcult to avoid, 
•nd where we were frequently in imminent 
danger of being dashea against the rocks ; 
the fails of water were rapid, and in ad- 
verse directions, and the channels very 
narrow; the meeting of contrar}- currents 
fi»rmed eddies which would have swamp^ 
ed a smaller boat, and which placed us in 
the most critical sitimtion. By main 
strength of oars, and with all sails set, we 
continued to advance, and wti-e able to 
pass several of these rapids ; when at last 
the ctirrent became so much too powerful 
f^r the boat, that though it blew hard, and 
we had six oars out, we scarcely made 
any way. In thb situation, as there were 
no hope of success, and every chance cf 
being driren against a rock, we judged 
k most prudent to returns this was a dif- 
ficult manoeuvre ; fortunately our re is and 
Ciiew vrere good, and we had need of aH 
tiieir activity and skill. We were however 
soon landed in safety on a sandy beach 
on the eastern shore/whence we explored 
a dry and rocky bed, in which the Nile 
flows during the inundation, and which 
ts thj cou-se that the boats take, which 
then ascend the river with comparative 
fiiciKty; the granite islevs are then a con- 
siderable depth below the surface of the 
water, and the north wind is in that sea- 
son stronger and less variable. Prom the 
upper extremity of this channel we had 
a view of the celebrated cataracts of Sy- 
cne, which are fi>rmed by a great number 
of granite rocks crossing the bed of the 
river, here nearly a mile and a half broad: 
these rocks do not appear when the wa- 
ter is at the highest, und then there is 
no fidl, only a very rapid current. When 
the river is quite low, they will of course 
form as noany falls, or cascades, as there 
are channels between the rocks, which 
occasion a constant clash or din to be 
heard at the distance of several leagues. 
Cicero says, the inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood wei'e deafened by tlie noise; 
and several persons with whom we con- 
versed assur^ us of this fiict— We cer- 
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taiflly dbservfd ^«t tbey were pai-ttcu* 
l«rly dull of heaping. Oil rejoining o«r • 
boat we returned by an eastetn pttssag«« • 
by which we avoided the iriandsj but 
which Is impraclicuble in going up»as» in 
the few diiHcitlt pzmcs, tJhe hijgh motin^ 
tains to the north and west frequently -tK>< : 
casion dangermw.aiid critical G»tnis^ t 

^* PfidAing witli our bo«t to the west of 
Elephantine, we Uaded on the west bank- 
of the nver^usA walked ft,imle ©vertlie 
eands up to tui old Coptic monastery oftl* 
led Dhir el Garbi^* which appears to have 
been once well inhabited id endowed. 
It is defended by a handsome outer' wall- 
of heu-n stone; but has lonf been entirdy 
deserted. We found aminigf ^the ruins tbo 
fragment of a Greek inscription with the 
name of Biioc^tian. " • 

"Foiled in this attempt to cross the 
cataiacts with Ottr boat, we bad ende» 
vonred, when on our .second visit ta Elfy 
Bey, to dispose Ivim to assist ut on our 
journev orw -rd by land. He called a na- 
tive of Dcixl6, one. of the most considera- 
ble towns on ^his side of Ibrini, andques* - 
tioned him as to the practicabilrty of the 
undertaking^. We were concerned to re# 
CQive fi'om him every kmd of discouraging' 
information, fi-om 'the difficulty of the 
FQads, and the inho«pitality of tlie inhabi- 
tants. A shekh of lUe AhacUU re|>eated 
the same tiling, and described the seve- 
ral narrow passes of the Nile,- where the 
mountains approaching eacU other from 
the east and west, place every iioat that 
attempis the passage at the niercy of the 
inhabiiants; some of whom at tiicse apots ■ 
are aimed with* muskets. The bey also 
added, that, as yet, the people higher up 
are extremely disinclined to the intro- - 
duction of any foreigners whatever among 
them, and assured us, that about eight 
years ago, Hassjm Bey Oedaoui, then in 
Upper Egjpt,' and called fi-om Cairo by 
Mural and Ibrahim* had sent 40 of his 
Mamalukes among them, who were all ' 
put ia the sword. Many other alarming 
stories of this kind were added, and tre- , 
mendous descriptions of the danger of 
the rocks, the cataracts, and the people ; 
most of them probably unfounded, but all 
tending equally to sliow that none whom 
we had consulted intended to let us ad- 



vance MOt ^r^her. One ftM^ tiallnd 
it not been for the bey's presence, they 
should not even have allowed us to pene* ' 
trate thus far. Some of these difficulties 
we owed to our escort of English soldi* 
em which as its first morvencnts alarmed 
Elii, and: drove him beyond the eataractSi 
had no^v spread the alam over the whole 
of the Upfier comitf.^ The iobabitants 
had declared, <hat as thev have not for a 
long time subanittod to tbe Tui^ have 
never acknowledged the sovereigpty of 
the JViamahilGes *, and were never visited 
by the French, so they are determined to 
prevent all approach^ of the Bogtish >* 
and M bat the man who gave us this ac- 
count, in answer to our norther instances, 
savd*^ If they will go, let them go-ibut 
their must tikt tlueir ehanoe, and be w* 
swenJik for their own aafisty f*' P. ^1. 

At p. 8 1 there occurs a testimony 
iii favthir of Bruce as far as his ex*, 
cursion over the Desert from Sen- 
n^o* to Egypt is concerned. Of this 
indbed, axid of hia having vimted most 
of the places which he describes, lit- 
tle doubt, it is to be presumed, can 
now remahi. But whoever peruses. 
Mr. Salt's Narrative of his Travels 
in Abyssinia, and examines lord 
Valentia's excellent Chart of the Red 
Sea, will not with much confidence 
undertake to vindicate his general 
accuracy. In his various descrip-. 
tions of tlie antiquities which were 
the object of exai^ination, the pre- 
sent author demonstrates himself to 
be very familiarly acquainted with aH 
the ancient writers on these subjects, 
and with the Egyptian customs and 
manners at the remotest periods; 
and this portion of hi3 work will con- 
sequently be^fbuod to be enlivened 
with various classical anecdotes and 
allusions. This appears nowjiere 
more conspicuous than in his de- 
sciiptbn of Eleuthias, p. 90 ; and as 
it seems just to exhibit hini also ia 
hb character of ata accomplished 



" • The beys likewise have an interest in increasing the difiiculties of penetra- 
ting further south than the cataracts, as they ever look to a retreat in *that country 
as their last resource, in the event of a temporary expulsion from Egjpt." 

•• t The ignorance of the lowest among these Berberi is such as to make them be- 
Keve that Ewropeiais can take possession wf a countrv by magk*, as soon as tbev are J- 
lowed to set tlicir foot in it, Cait these be the desceidaiits of the Aborigines ol Egypt, 
the inventus o^ arts and sciences ?** 
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sAdar, weftdbjoin on^ "mort speci- 
men: 

' The inciirsien of the Blenunyes inta 
^perEgjrpt, in tbe reign of Probua, is 
an event whieh has received veiy Httle 
iUuatcatkm from kittoiy. This people* 
abotUwhomsuohikliUlois eirevilMtuiceft 
arerdated. were natives of the intenor 
of Africa, and W'tome weie coafottndttd 
with the Tro^lodyta. They seem to have 
tdcenpossessioii of the djstriots of Oc^ 
\m and FteUmaiis about the middle of 
the third eentAiy, whence they were ex« 
peUedby the enperor^ a riiort time 9her , 
he kad lestiered peace lolhe provinces of 
faaaria and Pamphylia. 

' Tlie 9tat« of reHgrion and manners 
vbielk ptevailed in Efni^ diasng the se- 
cond aftid third eeaturies may be tolera^ 
% veil cfiUectod iriyna^a eotsmporary 
writer, Vnpiscua the Syracusan. In his 
Life of Satuminiislu!: tells us> that when 
Aurelian ^ve him the command of the 
eastern frontier he prohibited htm from 
entemg^ Bgypt. The experience of the 
emperor had taught him to be eautkms 
h)v he afforded to a native ^f C>aul an 
opportunity of exciting* a revolt : he was 
tware that the Egyptiasis were natarally 
inconstant, passionate, insolent, Itnd a 
^n-jflorions people ; that they were ever 
raady to assert their pretended Itbertks, 
eag^ ibr innovatioiia, which l«rmed the 
sobject of their song^ and ballads i that 
their talents for poetry, epigram and wit, 
Were ever tamed against their magis- 
fttites; and that they were aH smatterers 
i&abitruse seienee, in prophecy, and hi 
inedii^. Tliey wear& chiefly Christians 
^ Samaritans i and as suclk the Pagan 
historian affects to describe them as 06 
course dissatisfied with the present times, 

* In support of this character of the 
inhabitants of Egypt, Vopiscus cites what 
^ calls a letter fi*om the emperor Adrian 
to tlie cooBul Servian* extracted from 
^ worib^ of Phiiegon, his freedman { but 
^hichfrom its style and character would 
>ppear to be of a later date and by a 
njeaner hand. It conveys a very exagge- 
rated account of the seditiotis and turbu- 
ieat disposition of die Egyptians of that 
time ; ai)d, oontraxy to mvi^ better au» 
thenticated narratives of the moral prac* 
tices of the Christians of that era. itre- 
presents those of Egypt in very odious 
; colour^. 



« It is possible, bideed, that an op« 
pKssive government, .the imposition of 
burthensome and continually iacreasmg 
taxes, may have debased the character ^ 
tbe nation, and that some individuals may 
have sought their worldly intei-ests in aii 
attempt to unite the oh! \>'orship of the 
gods of <^«eee and of Rome with the 
new doetriees, which were rapidly mak- 
ing their way over the Roman world : but 
the doctrines of the Christian religion 
were still the same as were promulgated 
by Chrilt and by bis apostles ; and we 
hare the most satisfactory testimony of 
the good conduct and submissive temper 
of the eariier professors of Christianify* ' 
in Pliny's celebrated letter to the ernpe* 
ror Trajan. 

• That, however, which is attributed 
to Adrian is a curlKMis docnment, as illus- 
trative of the manners and prejudices of 
the times, of the vices wh«ch more or 
less had their sway under the corrupt gjo- ' 
vemments of imperial Rome, and of the 
opinions professed by fome pagans of 
those manners and vices peculiar to 
Egypt. It may be considered, likewise* 
as containing sentiments which a pagan 
writer mi^t naturally indulge, against % 
country wherein a belief in the divine 
source of the Christian revelation had' 
made a more rapid progress than fn moalt 
Other parts of the empue. 

* In the following translation of this 
epistle, I have adhered as closely to the 
letter of the original as is compatible 
with the bad taste and affected language 
in which it is written : ^ 

«* Adrian Augustus to the Consul Ser* 
vian, greeting ;— I am convinced, my 
friend Servian, tliat all the inhabitants 
of Egypt, of whom you made honourable 
mention to me» are trifling, wavering, and 
changing at every change of public ru- 
,mour : tlie wor^ippers of Serapis are 
Christians ; and those who call themselves 
followers of Christ pay their devotions to 
Serapis. Every chief of a Jewish syna- 
gogue, every Samaritan, eac^ Christian 
priest, the mathematicians, soothsayers, 
and physicians in the Gymnasia, all ac- 
knowledge SerapLB *. The patriarch 
himself, whenever he goes into Egypt, is 
obliged by some to worship Serapis, by 
others, Christ The people are of all 
others the most inclined to sedition, vain, 
and insolent, Alexandria is opolcnt^weal'' 
thy, populous { without an idle inhabit 



I " * The meanhig given to this pasp age by Casanbon i6« that ttie lews, Samaritans,' 
! «nd Christians were so fond of HeOeumn^t that, when their interests reqtiived it, 

^y willingly aflected a knowledge of the sciences, pretended to the ^t c^pMph^*' 

cy, andattended the attdetic etereisea at the Gymnagia." 
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tant. Some Are glass-bloven ; others ma- 
Hiifcicturers of pa^r i others again of li- 
nen j^loth. llei-e is to be seen ai\«i hirc^l 
ever^ description of artisan. Even tlie 
blind, and the jrouty in hand or foot, may 
'be employed. They have one God, (Sera- 
pis,) whom the Christians, and Jews, and 
'Gentiles wotsh^. 1 could wish thai the 
eity practised a purer morality, and show- 
ed itself worthy of its pre-tminence in 
si-ze iind dignity over tlie whole of "Egj'pt. 
I have conceded to it every point ; I liave 
restored its ancient privileges j and hare 
«iQnfeiTed upon it so many more, that 
when I was there I received the Uianks of 
the inhabitants^, and immediately on my 
departure they complimented my son 
Tcrus. You have heard, too, what they 
said about Antoninus : — I wish them mo 
other curse*, than that they may be fed 
with their own chickens, which aiSe hatch- 
ed in a way I am ashamed to relate. I 
have forwarded to you three drinking* 
cupsf, which have the property of chang- 
ing their colour. The high-oriest of t& 
temple gave them to me, and I have be- 
•towed Uiem on yoa and my sisters I be^ 
' you will use then^ at your table on festi- 
val^ iTake care, however, that our friend 
A&jc^utt does not indulge with them too 



_ _ ^Uias Pollio, in treatmg of the 
life of ^Jimilianus, one of the thirty ty- 
rants who distracted the Roman empire 
yhile the emperor Yalerianus sfvts em- 
ployed in making war against the Persi- 
ans, and his pai*tner Gallienus i was im- 
mersed in luxury and dissipation, gives 
the following character of Uie Egyptians 
of his day : — 

* Such is the impetuous and headlong 
disposition of this people, that on the 
most trifling occasions Oicy may be enti- 
ced to actions of the most dmig^rous ten^ 
dency to the republic. Frequently, on 
a«icount of an omission of civilities, the 
refusal of the place of honour at a bath, 
the sequestration of a ballad or a cabbage, 
a slave's shoe, or other objects of like im- 
j)ortance, they have sliown such d.inger^ 
ous sj'mptoms of sedition, as to require 
the interference of an armed force. So 
general, indeed, was tliis tumultuous dis- 
position, tliat when the slave of tlie then 
governoiu* of Alexandria happened to be 
beaten by a soldier, for telluig him that 



his shoes were better than the soldieT*^ 
a mulUtude immediately collected before 
the housjC of JEmilianus, the commanding 
officer, armed with cve^y seditious wea- 
pon, and using fiu-ious threats. He was 
wounded by stones ; lavelins and swords 
were pointed at and thrown at kim. 
JEmiliaiius, when he saw has dangec so 
nigb» felt be hadnp other altematiy« than 
to assume the imperial purple. The 
Egyptian troops consented, chiefly from 
the hatred they bore to Gallienus : nor 
Was he deficient in a vigorous govern- 
toent. He travelled through the whole 
•f the Thehaid; he leduoed to his sore- 
reignty many barbarous tribes ; and ob* 
tained for his eminpit qualities the title 
of Alexander or Alexandrinus. 

* To those yvbo are inclined to trace 
the similarity of events under similar cir- 
cumst^ces after a long period of years, 
the present sjtate of Egypt will afioid 
more than one opportunity of pourtraying 
th&.same characteristics with those I 
have above alluded to, in the revolutiow 
which it has experlened during the eign- 
teenth century. The disposition of the 
people ; the rapid rise of the principal 
chieftains from the lowest to the highest 
stations ; and the facility wiih which su- 
perior talent acquired pre-eminence»fi?rro 
very remarkable instances of coincidence 
in the pictures of the two ages.' P. 221. 

It would be very agreeable to us 
to accompany Mr. Uamilton jtt fur- 
ther, and to expatiate on the nume- 
rous part» of his work in whidi wc 
have been both instructed and arou- 
sed. The whole volume does hirotbc 
highest honour, and may be consi- 
dered as a valuable accession to lite- 
I'ature. We do not find that any sub- 
ject has been passed over which has 
hitherto been thought important in 
the history of this extraordinary re- 
gion. The writer's attention has ex- 
tended not only to the antiquities of 
Egypt, its ancient as well as modern 
geography, but to its agriculture, 
trade, manners, chmate, and general 
condition. He seems, indeed, almost 
to have filled up every chasm> by de- 



«* * Nihil litis opto, nisi nt sUis puQis alantur. 

*• f This species of manufactory ums peculiar to Egypt j and the glass assumed^ 
lender dif&rept circumstances, a myrtle, sapphire, and hyacinth colour. Pliny ob- 
serves, that no other substance was more pliant, or more susceptible of painting." 

" i This emperor, when he wa* told that Egvpt had tevolted^ was contented to 
iQXclaim*-*' What ! can we not do withmut'Egyptiau flax ?"* 
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tailing with great minuteness what 
former travellers have omitted, cor- 
rectiDg their (rror&> and extending 
their discoveries. ^ 

The work is accompanied l^ a vo- 
lame of etchiof^s of a vary novel 
kifldy but which have a verjr superior 
«nd strikbg effect. They are exe- 
cuted from drawings taken on th^ 
spot by major Hayes, who accompa-^ 
filed Mr* Hamilton in his travels, but 
vhom a premature death has taken 
from the world. The tribute paid to 
thb gentTemiin's memory in the pre- 



&ce is highly honourable to the wii«> 
ter and his lamented friend. There 
are other, proofs in the work, if others 
were necesaaiy, of the author's ex* 
cellence in this branch of writing. 

As this volume is denon^inated 
Part I. we are justified in expectinis^ 
further gratification and instruction 
from Mr. Hamilton's manuscripts. 
We most sincerely wish him healtk 
and leisure to prosecute the literary 
labeurs he has thus successfully and 
honourably commenced. 



PROM TR2 BRtTISR CRITIC. 



Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, with acme bf modem date ; collected from rare 
copies and MSS. By Thomas Evaiis. , A new edition* revised and cooaklerably en* 
Urged from public and private coUectiona, by his 8on« R. H. £v«is. In four volumes. 
cr. 8vo. 2L Evans. 1810. 



THE first edition of this very in- 
teresting and entertaining collection, 
was published by Mr. Evans, the fa- 
ther of the present editor, as a sort of 
supplement to the Reliques of andent 
Poetry, by Dr. Percy. They first ap- 
p«rfed in two volumes, but of this 
ttKtion a very large impression was 
soon dispersed, and Mr. Evans was 
consequently induced to reprint and 
au^ent his work. In 1784, he pub- 
fished a collection of old BaHads, in 
four volumes ; but this also was in 
such general requisition that it has 
been long of print, and was estimated 
alnong the rarities of the collections 
of old English poetry. 

The former editor had introduced 
in his concluding volume a numb^ 
of modem productions, from the mas- 
terly pens of Goldsmith, Gray, and 
<^ers ; and of the less spirited efih- 
«onsof Jemingham, Blacklock, Mrs. 
Robinson, Helen Maria Williams, 
aid others 6f this class. These ap- 
pear to have been out of their proper 
place, and accordingly the editor of 
the present publicauon has omitted 
them, and in our opinion very judi- 



ciously, altogether. He has substi- 
tuted in their place almost an entire 
volume, &om the late duke of Rox- 
burgh's extraordinary collection of 
ancient Ballads, from the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalen College, Cam« 
bridge, and from the contributions of 
his private friends, among whom he 
Enumerates Mr. Todd, Mr. Doucc^i 
the late Mr. Baynes, and others. 

The first volume exhibits nearly a 
hundred ancientposms, which are now 
first printed in this collection ; andj^ 
the public taste has long demonstrated 
itself to be peculiarly partial to thi^ 
branch of literature, we can have lit- 
tle hesitation in placing two or three 
specimens before them. 

'^THE n^GXASED MAIDEN L0YE<L 

Being a pleasant new court song." 
** [From a bUck letter copy, printed fbr 
th^ asaigna of Thomaa l^-mcocke>] 

" As I went forth one aummer's day. 
To view th^ meadows fresh and gay, 

A pleawnt bower I espied. 
Standing hard by a river side, 

And^in H » maiden I heard cry, 
Alas there's none ere lov^d like t. 
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•• I couched close to hear her moan. 

With many a sigh and heavy gi-oai^ 
And wisht tliat 1 iKid been the wight^ 

That TBighthave bred herheart's dcligrht. 
But these were all the words that she. 

Did still repeat. None loves like me. 
*» Then round the meadows did she walk. 

Catching each flower by the stalk, 
Such as within the meadows grew, 

Asdead-man^s thumb and hare-bell blue* 
And as she pluckt them, stiU cried she, 

Alas, there's none ere lov'd like me. 

?* A bed therein she made to tic. 

Of fine green things that grew fhst by, 
or poplars and of willow leaves. 

Of sicamore and flaggj- sheuves. 
And as ^e pluckt tliem still cried she, 

Alas^ there's none ere Iov*d like me. 
• The little larkfoot she'd not pass, ' 

Nor yet the flowers of three -leaved grass. 
With milkmaids honey-suckle 's phrase. 

The crow*s-foot« nor the yellow crayse. 
And as she pluckt them, stnl cried she, 

Alas, there's none ere lov'd like me. 
** The pretty daisy which doth show 

Her love to Phoebus bred her wo, 
"Who joys to sec his cheerfiil fiice. 

And mourns when he ia hot in phioe^ 
Alack, alack, alack, quoth she. 

There's none that ever love* like me. 
«• The flowers of the sweetest scent. 

She bound them round with knotted bent. 
And as she laid them still in bands. 

She wept, ^he wail'd, and wrung her 
hands, 
Alas, alas, alas, quoth she. 

There's none tnat ever lov'd like mck 

^ False man (quoth she), forgive thee hea* 
vert. 

As I do ^i4sh my sins forgiven, 
la blest Elvsium I shall sleep. 

When tiM>u- with . perjured souls shall 
weep. 
Who when they livM did like to thee. 

That lov'd their loves as thou dost vu^ 
'* When she had flUed her apron full. 

Of such sweet flowers as she could cuU« 
The green leaves serv'd her for a bed. 

The flowers pillows for ber head^ 
Then down she lay, ne'er more did sneak* 

AUs with k>ve.her hf;art did breaL^ 

^ TBS LITTLE BAEI»BY*OOIiN : 

* Whose propertie* and virtues hert 
Shall pUittly to thewgrld «i^peja« » 
To mako you merry all the yecre." 

«* To the tunc of Sthfigo. 
**Comc, imd do not musing sianj, 
■ If thou >he truth discern ; 
fidttaktaiuUcupinthylikai . 



And thna begin' to teiEfn,- « 
Not Df the earth nor jpfthe aiiv . 

At evenmg or at mom. 
But jovial boys rour Christmas kee]^ 

With the Uttie barley-corn. 
'' It is the cunningest alohymist 

That e'er was in the land, 
'Twill chai^ youf mettU; when it tist'f 

In turning of a hand. 
Tour blushing gold to silver was, 

Your siher inta brass ; 
'Twill turn a t^ylor to a man» 

And a man into an ass. 
** 'Twill make a poor man ffeh to htmg 

A sign before his door, 
And those that do the pitehef bang, 

Though rich, 'twill make them poor, 
Twill make the silliest poorest snake * 

The king's great porter scorn ; • 
•Tu'dl make the stoutest hibber ^jnetk* 

This little barley-corn. 
** It has more shifts thaa Umb eV hadj 

Or Hocus-poctis too { • • * 

It will good feUows show mote sport* * 

Than Bunkes his horse could do ; 
•Twill play you faur above th6 board. 

Unless you take good heed. 
And fell you, though you were a krd* * 

And justify the deed. 

^ It lends more years unto old4^;e^ 

Than e'er was knt by manure ^ 
It makes the poet's fancy ragi^ 

More than Castalian wat&r^ 
•Twill make a hiutsmaA chase a. fox, , 

And never wind his hom ; 
•Twill cheer a tinker in the stocks. 

This little hariey-coni. 
*• It is the only W ill o' the Wisp 

W^hich leads men from the way; 
•Twill make the ton^[tie-tied lawyer l]jp> 

And nought but hic-up say. 
•T^tII make the steward droop and stoops 

His bill he ihen will scorn. 
And at each post cast his reckoning up> 

This little barley corn, 

" 'Twill make a man grow jealous soon, 

WTiose pretty wife goes trim. 
And rail at the deceiving moon 

For making horns at him : 
'Twill make i^a maidens trimly dano^ 

And take it in no scorn. 
And help them to a friend by chancy : 

This little barley-corn. 

<* It is the neatest serving^ai|in» 

To entertain a friend ; 
It will do more than money can 

All jarrmg suits to end. 
There's life in it, and it is here,- 

'Tis here within this cup ; 
Then take your liquor, do not spxRW 

But ttear carouse it op. 
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**If riclcness comet thirjlJhysick ttkc. 

It fpom your heart will set it, • 
If fear encroach, take more of it, 

Yotir" heart will soon forget it* 
Apollo and the Muses nine ; 

Do take it in no scorn, 
There's no such stuff to pass the time 

As the li^e barley-corn. 

<• 'TwiU make a weepina willow laujfh. 

And soon incline to pleasure ; 
TViU make an old man leave his staff, 

^And dance a youthful measure ; 
And thott^ your clothes be ne'er flo bad. 

All ragged', rent, and torn, 
Affftinst the cold yon^ may be clad 

With little barley-corn. 

"Twill mske ajoownd not to shrink. 

But be as stout as may be,. 
*1Vill XMiuc n man that he shall think. ^ 

That Joan's as good as ray lady. 
It will enrich the palest face. 

And with rubies it adorn,. 
Tet yoa shall think it no di9grace« 

Thb little barley-com. 

" •TirtTI make your gosiiipe merry, ! *' 

When ihty th*ir liquor ftfle, * 

Bey, we shall nc^er be weft w; 

Sweet gossify's here to thee« 
*TfriII Thake the country veoma^ 

The courtier for to soorn ; 
And talk of law-snits o*fer a cann 

With this little b»ley^ofn. 

"It makes a man that cannot write 
To make you large indentures, 

When as he reelcth home at night. 
Upon the watch he ventures; 

Be cares not for the candle-light, 
TlttLt shineth in the horn. 



Yet he will stumble the way arfglit 

This little barley corn. 
•• "twill make a miser prodigally 
- And show h'unself kind hearted* 
•Twill make hinu^ver grieve at all 

Tlta,t from his com lias parted, 
'Twill make the shepherd to mistake 

His sheep before a storm, 
'TilVmakc the poet to excell, ' 

Tliis little barley-corn. ^ • 

*• It will make yoimg lads tp call 

iVkist freely for their liquor, 
^will make a yoimg lass take a fall 

And rise again the quicker: 
•Twill make a man that he 

Shall sleep all night profoundly. 
And make a man, whate*er he be. 

Go about his business roundly. 
" Thus the barley-corn hath power, 

Evt-n for to change our nature. 
And makes a shrew, within an hour, 

Frove a kind-hearted creature ; 
' Aiid therefore here, I say again, 

L<»t no man take *t in 'scorn. 
That I the virtues do proclaim 

Of the little barley-com.'» , 

We are much obliged to Mr. 
^van^« the present editor»for tliis pub- 
lication, and we hope that the liberal 
sphit which he has evinocdin repub- 
lishing others of our collections, long 
bfecon^e scarce and of endrmous price, 
, %nd more particularly Hacklujrt, will 
* hieet with the remuneration it evi- 
dently merits. It should be observed, 
tltat the first volume does not alone 
.contain the additional ballads and 
pieces of early poetry ; others will be 
found dispersed through the remain- 
ing parts of the work, and arc dft^ 
tinguished by a t prefixed. 



FROM THE L^TiJlART PAKOllAJI*. 

MISSIONARY ANECDOTM : 

EAibiting.in nuit»^^«9 Instances, the cfRcacy of the Gospel in the conrerslon of Ifte 
-heathen; regularly traced through the sucoewive ages of the Christian era: to 

whieli isprdbt^ ah afi^tlng accdnnt of tke4dol«|iy. ^apcrstition, and cruei^ of 

the pagaivnations, ancient and rood^ra. By George Burdcr. Small 8v^ Price 5s. 

Seelcy, London : 181L » . . , 

THIS title, unfashionably long, cx- minor stories, which have been p^ 
pl|M» sufficiently the intention of the serv^ by different writers» because 
verk announced. It ia a setectiDn of they csontamed fiom^tUng^gtriijjpg, 
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cilheroffact or expression. As may 
well be supposed on a missionary 
Eubject, late years afford the greater 
part ; for though in the days of. anti- 
quity the intixxluction of the gospel, 
might, and no doubt did, give occasiojj 
to many interesting farts, yet the liic- 
mory of them has not been preserved. 
The first part exposes the absurd no- 
tions of heathen nations ; and their 
abominable and destructive pi^actices. 
Thb might have been greatly en- 
larged ; but the author has principaliy 
had recourse to countries in which 
protestant missionaries have preach- 
ed. The second pan illustrates in a 
variety of instances the happy refor- 
mations effected by tlie gospel ; be- 
ginning from the first century, and 
proceeding chronologically to the 
nineteenth. 

A collection of anecdotes related by 
different writers, offers many, though 
not all equally striking, pictures of the 
human, race ; sometimes of individuals 
only, sometimes of nations. There is 
in the untutored intellects of some 
whom we call savage, a strength and 
acuteness, which cannot be beheld 
with indifference by the truly civilized 
mind; — when we add — nor by the 
truly Chrifitianized mind ; we do no 
more than acknowledge the better 
feelings of the best of men. What 
would those intellects be capable of, 
could they obtain instruction which 
too many among us disdain ? let those 
judge, who can despise the soul that 
conceived the following reasonings. 

A missionary being once in company 
with some baptized Gi-eenlanders, ex- 

f>res8ed his wonder how they could former- 
y lead such a senseless life, void of all 
reflection. Upon this, one of tiiem answer- 
ed as follows : ^U is tnie, we were igiw- 
rant heathens, and knew nothinn^of a God 
or a Saviour; and indeed who shoidd tell 
US of him till you came? But thou must 



not imagine that no GreenlandiM' thinki 
about these things. I myself hav© often 
thought, a kajah (a canoe or boat), with 
aU Its tackle and implements, does not 
grow into ezisttftee of itself but most be 
made l^ the Ubour and ingenuity of man ; 
.and o»e that doewiot understand it, would 
directly spoil it. Xow, the meanest bird 
has far moi-e skill displayed in its stnio- 
ture than the best kajah, and no man can 
make a bird. But there is still far great* 
er art shown in the formation of a man, 
than of any other creature. Who was it 
that made him ? I bethoughkn*^ he pro- 
ceeded from his parents, and th«y fwm 
their parents. But some must hare been 
the first pareats; whence did they come? 
Common report inforais me thev gww oufc 
of the. earth. But if so, whv does it not 
still happen that men grow out of the 
earth ? And from whence did this same 
earth itself, tlie .sea, the sun, the moon, 
and stars ari.se into existence? Certainly 
there mwst be some Being who made all 
tliese thmgs; a Being that always was, 
and can never cease to l^e; He must be 
mexpi-essibly more mighty, knowing, and 
wise, than tlie wisest man. He must be 
rerv good too, for every thing that he has 
made is gbod, useful, and necessary for us. 
Ah, did I hixt know him, how would I lov«f 
him, w:^ honour him ! But wh6 has seen 
him \ Who hasi ever oon versed with biai? 
None of us poor men. Yet there may be 
men too, who knowsometliingof him. Oh, 
could I but speak with such ? Therefore 
(said he), as soon as ever I heahi voa' 
speak of this great Being, I believed it 
direcUy with all my heart, becauae I had 
so long desired to he^r it.** 

This testimony was confirmed hj th» 
othfci-^ with more or fewer attendant oir* 
cumstances. As, for instance, they super» 
added: «* A man is made quite different 
from the beasts. The brutes have no un- 
derstanding, but they serve for food to 
each other, and all for the iise <tf man. 
But man haft un inteUiesnt soul, it sub- 
ject to no cr«iture in the world, and xfia 
plan is afraid of the future state. Whp 
is it tiiut he is afraid of there? There 
must be a gi-eat Spirit, that has the do- 
mmiow over us. Oh, did we btit know 
ilim! Oil, had We but Him for our 
friend!" 
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We are pleftted that we hawe an opportunity of Ratifying our readers by the inscr* 
tion fd 9X1 interesting *f Journal of a visit to Lisbon/* which we have late- 
ly perused in the "Monthly Anthology and Boston Review." — Ii is the produc- 
tion of a. scholar and a man of observation, and merits a republication in every 

- joanial in our countiy. We oeuld net peruse it without regretting that such a 
tottriat had not visited the United States* and published the result of his obser* 

PROM THE MOJ^THLY ANTHOLOGY. 

EXTRACTS 

From the journal of a gentleman on a vi.sit to Lisbon. 

On board ship, September 10th. 
hours on deck, but on hearing the 
ball whiz by my ears, I prudently 
beat a retreat to my old quarters, 
which I did not immediately feel very 
anxious to quit. The privateer was 
prevented from coming along side of 
us by the violence of the storm. In 
the morning she was not in si^ht. 

The weather at this time begin- 
ning to clear up, we determined to 
take vengeance on our drunken com- 
mander, and to give him a lesson 
which he might recollect on a simi- 
lar occasion. We accordingly gave 
a preparation to the steward, direct- 
ing him to infuse it in the captain's 
brandy bottle which stood in the cup- 
board, which orders he punctually 
put in execution. Soon after we saw 
the above-mentioned gentleman de- 
scend, into the cabin for the pui*pose 
of taking a mominj? draught, to keep^ 
as 1 suppose, the cold off his stomach. 
He first, however, as if he was unwil- 
ling to have any one witness to what 
he was about, cast his eyes round the 
calHn to see if we were asleep. Be- 
ing satisfied in that particular, he ap* 
plied the bottle to his iips> where he 



AFTER a long passage we have 
SMiived sa&ly in the T^gtia. The 
first part of our voyage proved very 
dbogreeable^ as^ we enoountered a 
constant succession of calms or con- 
tpary winds. When off cape Clear 
we met with a most violent storm. 
During three days of itscontinuancei 
t|e wes^her was more tempestuous 
t^ian I ever before experienced ; and 
^ were obliged to lay to, until it 
abated. Our eaptain was himself in 
viBTy considerable apprehension, and 
Bot being a man of remarkable strong 
nerves, w^ imable to disguise his 
lears» He tried however to gather 
as much courage as he could from 
Us bpaady bottle^ to which he appli- 
ed so often and so di]igently that he 
b^me in a very short time com- 
pletely drunk. This was, as may be 
sapposed) a very agreeable circum- 
stance to us. 

To add to the comfort of our situ- 
MioU) on the third night, while the 
tiempest was at its height, we were 
fired at by a Trench privateer. I 
was at the'time taking the only peep 
1 had ventured at for ibrty-eight 
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held it M long that I began to thmk 
they would never agam be parted. At 
length be reluctantly took it away, 
but not until tbe contents were en- 
tirely exhausted. I thought from a 
kind of cough he gave when swallow* 
ing the last drops, that he was not 
perfectly satisfied with the flavour. 
The medicine was not long in taking 
effect. The poor Irishman was soon 
put under a double evacuation, whith 
lasted till the following day. During 
the operation he appeared to think 
himself no longer a man for this 
world. On his recovery, he seemed 
to have some little suspicion of the 
trick we had played him. It answer- 
ed a very good purpose, and he ne- 
ver afterwards got fuddled. 

In the bay of Biscay another pri- 
Tateer chased us. This we outsailed. 
Early on the morning of the filth of 
Se|itember we heard the sailors cry 
out " land." We were roused by 
the cheerful sound, and on deck in a 
moment. The land first seen was 
cape Ortegal, and soon after the pro- 
montory of cape Finisterre opened 
to our view. Those who have never 
been at sea can with difficulty con- 
ceive the sensations pixnluced by the 
first sight of the shore. From shore 
the eye can perhaps dwell t>n no ob- 
ject in nature m<H^ sublime than a 
view of the vast and trackless ocean : 
but I know no prospect so delightful 
as thai of land when dimly discover- 
ed at sea, which seems at first hang- 
ing in the horizon like a distant 
cloud, and grows gradually distinct. 
the coast of GaJicia had, as we drew 
nearer, a wild and desolate appear- 
ance. A huge chain of rude moun- 
tains rose one above another, without 
a shrub to shelter their bleak and bar- 
fen sides. The waves broke with 
such prodigious violence over the 
rocks at their base, that for many 
leagues we heard the roar, and sa;>v 
the white spuay glittering in the sun- 
beams. The sun shone over the tops 
of the mountains, which were half 
obscured by the morning mists, and 
gave to the scene an evanescent beau* 



ty. During the iriiole day we coolie 
nued sailing along the ooak^ to whidk 
we approached ao noair as deaiiy td 
distinguish every object. In the aC* 
ternoon we saw large columns ef 
smoke aa<^ndingt and heard an in- 
cessant roar of cannon, which gave 
rise to various conjeotures. We sa- 
gaciously concluded it to proceed 
from the retreating armtea of the 
French, whom we presumed to be 
flying towards the Pyrenees in every 
direction. What was really the oc* 
casion we have never yet learned. 

On the foIk>wing morning we made 
the mountains of Vianna^ at the 
northern extremity of PortegaL 
Close in shore we diacotered a ^in 
that showed Spanish colours, and m 
innumerable collecti<Hi of fishing 
boats and feluccas. A few leagues 
to the southward of these mountuinS) 
after our eyes had been grat^ed^by a 
constant and ever-varying succetsioa 
of beabtiful objects, appeared die 
Filia d^ Conde. The view of the 
shore was here most picturesque and 
enchatning. The day was reroarka** 
biy fine ; a light Bnd almost imper- 
ceptible breeze wafted us along. The 
minutest object was clearly disthi- 
guishable by the naked eye. We 
saw at the ynia do Conde the maglii- 
ficent remains of an ancient aqueduct, 
consisdng of a series of lofty arches 
upwards of tln^e hundred in Hum*' 
ber. The neig^hbouring country was 
extremely interesting, aboundiDg in 
varied ami novel charms. Hills rose 
one above another in ^nieeful confu- 
sion, the sumEtnits of which were 
hidden in groves of fir, tfnd their bar* 
scs %vere dothed with the rich ver- 
dure of the cork-tree* The inter- 
mediate vallies were laid out in <^ivt 
plantations, lemon giudens, and vine*' 
yards. 

About noon we reached the mouth 
of the Duero, and came in full view 
of the beautiful city of Opoftoy which 
stands on its northern bank. Here 
we were hailed and brought to by the 
TaHK)t sloop of war, from which we 
received a visit that was not veiy 
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flg>ectblc. An officer came on board 
for the pRirpose ^f easing us of part 
of our crew. He took three of the 
men, one of whom was Cesar thie 
cook^ The poor fellow seemed very 
rehictant at going, and his face turn- 
ed ttlmcet'White. The niate/an idle, 
weless rascal, he took at my recOm- 
mcndatign. In return for the men 
he took away, he brought us three 
othei% foreigners, who had Iwen 
pressed a few days previous from a 
Swedish ship. These fellows had 
cunningly pretended to be ignorant 
of English, and whenever they were 
addresvd by an oft'icer, replied in 
thdr ftwn gibberish. When they had 
remained three or four days on boai-d 
the Talbcrt, it was thought advisable, 
asoGthing could be made of them, 
to exchange them for odiers who 
were able to speak. They found 
their tongues as soon as they thought 
themselves clear of danger. One of 
these ingenious gentlemen was a 
Prassian, another a Swede, and the 
third Ml oW Dutch carpenter, who 
bnm^ with him sundry pots and 
kettles, atid a chest of tools large 
enoiigh to' supply^ the uses of a se- 
venty-four gun ship. The ofikers of 
the Tal!K)t conld give us but little 
intelligence eoncernhig the state of 
Usboik. They had heard nothing 
fop scTe ral days . T hey^ h owe ver told 
ufi that on arriving at the Tagus, 
should we not see the fleet off the 
nwirthof the river, we might safely 
g^ in, as that would be a certain sig- 
nal of thecity being.in possession of 
the British; While weren^ained off 
ihebar of .Oporto an eight oared 
barge tame- along side to bring us a 
pilot? supposing us bound up the 
Doero.- 'The crew exhibited a most 
modcy. assemblage, of black and 
white ragamuffins. Several other 
boats also came to us with fruit and 
winet with which- we supplied our- 
sdrvs in abundance. The saifors, in 
return for their oU clothea, rags, the 
offifer of which an English beggar 
ifoflld'deeni an insult, salt pork, po- 
tirtoe99 ^* gotas much wme andfruit 
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a« they could consume. The people 
in the boats asked eagerly for bread, 
and seemed to consider themselves 
exceedin<^ly happy in obtaining the 
mouldy and M'oim-earen biscuit of 
the sailors. We also disjwsed of our 
empty bottles to them, which tlui/ 
very gladfy accepted. Most of the 
boats we stiw were shaped like ca- 
noes, with triangular sails. What 
struck me as most peculiar, the men 
stand in them as they row. 

rhe southern hank of the Duero 
is agreeably diversified with villas, 
which produce a very gay and lively 
appearance. This river is the larg- 
est in Portugal, except the Tagus, 
It ri«os near Soria in Old Castile, and 
traverses an extent of one hundred 
and twenty leagues. Oporto is Situ- 
ated on the noithern bank, about a 
league from the sea. The city stands 
on the declivity of a hill. Houses, 
convents. Churches, and spires rise 
above each other like the seats of an 
amphitheatre. Among them the ca- 
thedral stands eminently conspicuous.. 
The beauty of the prospect can sel- 
dom be exceeded. We could not re- 
frain fVom impatience at not being 
ashore. 

During the night we continued our 
course, and on the following day en- 
joyed the same beauty of scene and 
the same serenity of air. Towards 
evening we discovered the rock of 
Lisl)on, and came abreast of the clus- 
ter of rocky islands called a^^ Ber^ • 
iinga/t. They arc situated near cape 
Fiaerao^ and are six in number. 
Their forms are very curious and 
grotesque. We received a pilot on 
l)oard early in the morning, and ar- 
rived at noon, on the ninth, safely in 
the Tagus. 

We passed by Fort St. Julien and 
came to anchor a little below the cas- . 
tie at Belem. We lie in the midst of 
transports and men of " war. The ri- 
ver is crowded with ships. Above 
the castle we see a forest of masts. 
The Rusnan fleet lies very high up, 
almost above the city. Imagination 
can scarcely form any thing more 
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beautiful than the gay scene around 
us. The banks of the river are stud- 
ded with villas, orchards, gardens, 
vineyards and palaces. In our rear 
the vast and " sterile promontory'* of 
Cabo da Rocca stretches into the 
ocean. Before us stands tlie fine old 
^otliick castle of Belem, beyond 
which rise the white turrets and 
. spires of Lisbon. The tricoloured 
fliig is waving on the forts. On our 
left is the En^^lish camp, where we 
see the bayonets of the centinels glit- 
tering in the sun. Around us, riding 
at anchor, are many of tlie largest 
ships in the British navy. 

In the afternoon Mr. T went 

on board the admiral (Sir Charles 
Cotton,) where he met among the 
captains of the fleet several of his 
old acquaintances, and where he had 
also the honor of an introduction to 
Mynheer Breakbackhenhoff, the Rus- 
sian admiral. He received permis- 
sion for us to go ashore on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The terms of the convention have 
excited much dis^^ust among the of- 
ficers both of army and navy. The 
French are to remain in possession, 
until they can be embarked, of the 
tQwn and foits. It is supposed that 
three weeks will elapse before their 
embarkation can be effected. In the 
mean time the Portuguese tixjops are 
not allowed to enter, and the English 
go in only by permission. 

Our Portuguese Palinurus conti- 
nues on board until our ship can go 
above the castle. This gentleman is 
quite an extraordinary character. 
ffe wears a vast chafnau brasy adorn- 
ed with a patriotic cockade, under 
wiiich his head is encased in a red 
worsted night cap. Though the 
weather is exceedingly warm, he 
carries a large cloak wrapped con- 
stantly round his shoulders, which 
he appears to think adds no small de- 
fjree of dignity to the rest of his per- 
son. Whatever may be his motive 
for wearing it, it is not altogether 
useless, as it in some measure affords 
concealment to the ravages which 



time has made in hisgalUgas^ips, a> 
well as divers openings and rents in 
other parts of his apparel. fUs low- 
er extremities being unencqnibered 
with shoes or stockings, his skm in 
that quarter has got the same tinge 
as his face, which has very much the 
complexion of a smoked salmon. 
Antonio, or, as my respect for his 
character induced me to style hiin, 
Don Antonio, is moreover a most 
zealous patriot, and an outrageous 
abuser of the French. He also takes 
upon himself to censure, in very high 
terms of displeasure, the conduct of 
the English generals at the recent 
convention. He describes the victory 
at Vhncira as having been gained 
solely by the valour of his own coun- 
trymen, and you would not suppose 
that the English had had any concern 
whatever in the affair. Antonio is 
also very loquacious, extremely com- 
municative, and \ain of his know- 
ledge of English, in which he affects 
to converse. His acquaintance with 
that language extends as far as six 
or eight phrases which he has picked 
up from those eminent linguists and 
rhetoricians with whom he has been 
accustomed to associate in the exer- 
cise of his professional duties. With 
far less pretensions to knowledge I 
have seen others infinitely more as- 
suming. I asked him his reason for 
hating the French so very violendy.. 
"Ah senhor," he said, *' malcUtoi 
aean" " I have not piloted one ves- 
sel before tliis since the villains ar- 
rived." This it seems is the chief 
cause of his animosity. The motive 
from which it springs is similar to 
that which gave rise to the jacobitism 
of the sagacious puppet-show-man 
recorded in Tom Jones, who observ- 
ed, " that as for his part he did not 
** care what religion they had, pro* 
*' vided the presbytcrians were not 
** uppermost, as they were enemies 
" to puppet-shows.** 

September 12. 
We went ashore for the first time 
yesterday, which was Sunday. "The 
eagerness which is felt after a tedioM» 
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Tt>yage, to set foot on dry land, can 
with difficiilty be imaj^ined by sach 
as have not experienced the same 
sensations. Our impatience was es- 
pecially increased by having been so 
long obliged to remain in the situa- 
tion of Tantalus. Antonio went with 
us in the boat. I pointed to a very 
beautiful seat on the banks of the ri- 
ver, as we approached the shore, and 
asked him if he knew to whom it be« 
longed. " Si senhor,'* he replied, 
** muito hme^ But on inquiring of 
htm farther, whose it was, he said it 
was « fialacio de algitm Fulalgo.** 
With this satisfactory answer I was 
under the necessity of remaining 
contented. Fidaho^ which is the 
appellation given generally to a no- 
bleman, or man of family, signifies 
the son of somebody. A person whose 
birth is not illustrious being looked 
upon in this country as a sort of mil- 
ft'wv ^fi/iufiy the son of nobody at all ; 
and it is considered a matter of doubt 
whether he ever had any ancestors. 

We landed about six miles below 
the town, purposing to walk to it. 
This I soon found likely to prove a 
wort arduous undertaking than I had 
at first imagined. The day was very 
warm, and as ill fate would have it, I 
had put on for the first time a pair of 
new boots, which I did not discover 
to be too small until we had proceed- 
' ed nearly a third of the distance. Be- 
ing unwilUng to turn back without 
seeing the town, 1 could not resolve 
**to ^o bootless home;" thouc:h in 
Hotspur's interpretation of the phrase, 
* home without boots,'* I would most 
gladly have j^one. 1 therefore heroi- 
cally proceeded, suflcring all the way 
the Hiiseries of purgatory. Job wish- 
ed his enemy had written a book. 
The severest punishment I wish 
mine, is, that he may take as long a 
Walk as I did in as hot a day, and in 
a new pair of boots that fit him as 
well. 

We stopped to look at the monas- 
tery of St. Jeronymoat Belem, a no- 
ble old pile. Here we saw a few 
women at confession. One of the 



monks complained to us bitterly of 
the ill usage they had received from 
the French, who it seems had levied 
several very heavy contributions on 
their exchequer. They had put in 
requisition the massy ornaments of 
the altars, together with the candle* 
sticks of gold and silver, which were 
immediately converted into coin. 
Junot observed to them in his last 
communication, that he thouglu pla- 
ted candlesticks would be ecjually ser- 
viceable, and not so liable to be sto- 
len. 

At Belem we passed through a 
French encampment. The appear- 
ance of the soldiers is in general ex- 
tremely youthful Many of them 
are mere boys. We saw afterwards 
several, other of their camps in the 
squares of Lisbon, which are all oc- 
cupied by troops. Most of them 
wore Polish caps. Their aspect ia 
very martial, and among them are 
some fine looking fellows. Belem is 
united so closely with Lisbon, that 
though it is called a suburb, you can- 
not distinguish where one cqmmcnces 
or the other terminates. They may 
indeed be considered as one city. 
Yesterday was the first lime that the 
English had entered the town since 
the convention took place. Of course 
it was a novel sight to the inhabitants. 
The women particularly seemed very 
glad to see us. I heard one say that 
** muslin would now be cheaper." 
As we passed they shouted from the 
balconies^ " Fivao os Yng/esea" quite 
as enthusiastically as they had done 
a few days before to their good friends 
the French. As the troops marched 
through the country previous to the 
battle of A'imeira, the people greeted 
them with acclamations, manifesting 
on their approach every symptom ci. 
joy. The sight however of the rifle 
regiments, that afterwards passed; 
struck them with confusion, as they 
conceived them from their green 
dress to be French, having hitherto 
seen only such British troops as wore 
the scarlet uniform. They had been 
sheuting patiiotically, Vhao oi Yn» 
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f /<?*(?*, but they now sung out most 
lustily yivuo OS Franc rsrsy which 
they continued until the mistake was 
discovered. They then immediately 
tesumcd the most popular cry- This 
is a specimen of Foiluguese patriot- 
ism. Their politics ai*e not the most 
consistent, but like those of the vi- 
car of Bray, tliey are much the saf- 
est. 

Cities of such magnitude generally 
atti*act the eye of a stranger. Jp this 
respect Lisbon has a double advan- 
tage. It immediately seizes his atten- 
tion by the nose. Much as i had 
heard of its filth, my expectations fell 
infinitely short of reality. Yet they 
say it is very much cleaner si.nce the 
French have possessed it. if so, whut 
must it have been ! My ideas of nas- 
tiness can reach no faither than even 
its present state. Any addition seems 
im}:ossible. Dead dogs and cats lie 
everywhere rotting in the sun, deni- 
ed by this unchristian people the rites 
of burial. We could with difficulty 
avoid treading continually on their 
carcases. They throw every thing 
into the streets. Heaps of old rags, 
stinking fish, putnd vegetables, ofi'als 
and dej>artcd animals, you see expos- 
ed at every turn in a state of fer- 
mentation. I am told that the Por- 
tuguese are fond of such nosegays. 

From the physiognomies of the 
people we met, I could not help 
thinking I had got among a nation of 
Israelites. They have all a most Ju- 
daick aspect. I never beheld a more 
ill looking race. The little boys 
wear monkey tails. We did not 
meet many young women. Those 
^vhom we saw might very securely 
be trustt^d abroad. They wanted no 
other safeguard than their fares. As 
for the old ones — never before did I 
know what ugliness was. Macbeth's 
witches amon<i: them would have 
looked like angels. Could Fuseli 
sec them, he wowld immtidiately 
commit to the flames bis painting of 
the It'ft^rd .SV.v/( r«, and get three old 
ladies of 1-isbon to sit for their pkc- 
furea. 



Having desired the boat to widtfor 
us, we I'etumed as soon as we had 
rested and refreshed oui^ves. The 
sailors were in attendance on our ar* 
rival at the place where we kiudcd, 
but Antonio was not to be found. He 
had conie on shore unde* pretext «f 
going to mass. After a long setrcb) 
he was discovered seated among a 
parcel of his countrymen in a dram 
shop, haranguing tlieni on the &t«ie 
of the nation. It was nearly dark 
before we reached the ship. I w|» 
heartily rejoited to get on lioand 
again, in order to rid myself of n^ 
new boots, for by this time I was «> 
crippled that 1 was scarcely able to 
stand. It was our intention to have 
gone into town again today iiad not 
the weather been unfiavourable. Luck- 
ily for me, as I have not yet recover* 
c*d the use of my toes. Tomorrow 
we shall go in order to look for lodg- 
higs. 

JJsbon, Septf^mh^ 19. 

On Tuesday we went on shore for 
the second time. Not being able to 
get back early enough to go on boant 
we determined to remain in town for 
the night, and trust to fortune fbra 
lodging. We found it, however, a 
more difficult matter than we bad 
supposed to procure one. The cof- 
fee-house, for so it was caliec), where 
we dined) was unable to furnish a hde 
to put our heads in. As for beds, I 
question much whether they ever 
had such an article of furniture in the 
house. Indeed we dined there only by 
compulsion ; for ws could discover 
in the course of our incjuiries »• 
other place which seemed toproroibo 
any tiling eatable ; that is to say. any 
thing which our stomachs could swaU 
low. Here they gave us soup and 
bouillt^. 'J^he soup appeared to be 
the scoo rings of the kettle. The 
second course was an omelet mixed 
with tomatett and garlic, fried i* 
such villainous oil that I was nearly 
jK)i8oned. We had afterwards a cat 
that weighed eight pounds ; die 
landlord said it was a fricaseed rain 
bit. 
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• We were i^xmt to give up the Idea 
dr a resting place in despair, when it 
was resolved as a demier resort to 
make trial of a lowlived-looking sort 
of a wine-house, decorated with the 
sigD of General Washington, hung 
out, I suppose, as a hire for such un- 
{[Htunate Americans as may chance 
to pass by^j whose patriotism is of a 
sufficiently substantial nature to sup- 
ply the deficiency of other fooid. 
Even this house, uninviting as it ap- 
peared, was filled with English offi- 
cers, In a similar predicament with 
ourselves. Such a miserable want 
is there in this vast city of anything 
like a hotel. Mine host, whose totxgue 
bespoke him a German, though he 
called himself an American, told us 
that it was out of his power to fur- 
nish us with beds, the only two he 
possessed being already bespoken. 
All the apartments in tl>e house, ex- 
cept the billiard room, were also oc- 
cupied. After a good deal of delibe- 
ration he said that provided we would 
consent to sleep on the billiard table, 
.he would endeavour to provide us a 
couple of mattresses, i^ hiding that 
there would be no possibility of bet- 
tering ourselves^ we e'en thought 
best to take up with his proposal. 

It was with no little difBculty that 
he was enabled to fulfil his promise. 
He succeeded at last in procuring 
two mattresses, but of such an ap- 
pearance, that, unless I had been ex- 
ceedingly weary, I should infinitely 
have preferred sitting up ali night to 
Imposing on them. Mine possessed 
every variety of hill and dale. In 
some parts its thickness was about 
an inch, and the materials with which 
it was stuiled were of so solid a na- 
mre, tliat it seemed to be filled with 
pouitoes. Compared to it, Damien's 
couch of steel was a ihrica driven Oed 
of down. I passed 

Such a miserable fiit^ht, 
^ That us I am a Christiitn, faithful raan, 
i would not spend another buch u night. 
Though 'twere to buy a world of easy 

Mjr couch possess^ an infinity of 



nooks and corners^ where its inha>- 
biiants lay in ambush, and from 
whence they sallied out by thousands 
to attack whoever was rash enough 
to trespass on their territories. Ne-* 
ver before wus niartyr so Jlead. 

Yet this was but one of the mise- 
ries. The house was part of a con- 
vent of barefooted friars* and the 
chapel belonging to it was contigu- 
ous to our btd'Chamber ; the rooms 
over head being wholly occupied by 
the reverend brothers. Thus during 
my intervals of rest from the work 
of debtruction and bloodshed in 
which 1 was occupied, my ears were 
most agreeably entertained by the 
sonorous music of our neighbours* 
who were chanting without ceasing a 
moment the whole night. I suppose 
they were singing anthems on their 
deliverance fi*om the French. A 
4}ertain convocation of politic dogs, 
of which the number here is incre- 
dible, likewise assembled before the 
house. These animals belong to no- 
body, but they prowl in herds about 
tlie streets at night, annoying every- 
body. They were probably attracted 
by the sweet sounds that issued from 
the convent, and accordingly planted 
themselves under our windows, where 
they did all in their power to render 
the serenade more musical. The 
softness of the concert was moreover 
increased by a company of cats, that 
were courting in an adjacent lobby» 
and saying tender things to each 
other in most vile Portuguese. 

Through the assistance of an En- 
glish gentleman, who is one of the 
factory here, we have succeeded to 
our satisfaction in procuring lodg- 
ings, and are already established in 
our new cjuarters. Our house, which 
consists of eleven stories, is one of 
the highest in Lisbon. It is built on 
the declivity of a hill, and looks on 
the south toward the Tagus. We 
are lodged in the upper story, and 
occupy a suite of six apartments, so 
tliat there is a view from the balco- 
nies and windows on each side the 
house> and most beautiful indeed \% 
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the prospect. To be mirei it is 
something of a labour to olimb up so 
. hight and would not be very pleasant 
in case of an earthquake. 

Our iioste^ is an Irish lady who 
has lived here many yew's. One of 
her countrymen not long since be- 
came enamoured of her charms, and 
pei^uaded her, nothing lothy to enter 
into the matrimonial state. No soon- 
er, however, had the false-hearted 
swain got possession of the only trea- 
sures he was in love with, than he 
made off witiiout saying adieu to his 
bride* leaving her to fiine in secret^ 
in which melancholy - condition she 
has since continued. Her figure is 
not very striking, nor is her lace re- 
markably prepossessing,; though 
among Portuguese women she will 
pass for handsome. She is moreover 
gomewhat declined into the viile qf 
yearly and has an unfortunate cast 
in one of her eyes, which induced 
me the first time I saw her to ima- 
jgine, while she was speaking to me, 
that she was looking out of the win- 
<low. The other, like Polooius% 
fiurges continually thick ambtr and 
iilumb-tree gum. Yet, to counterba- 
lance any want of personal charms, 
she is a good house-wife, and withal 
very pious. We have that rare lux- 
wry here, clean rooms and good beds, 
to know the value of which it is ne- 
fxssary to pass such a night as i did 
pn the billiard table. 

My landlady, as I intimated, is a 
zealous catholic, and the walls of our 
apartments are decorated according- 
ly, with a profusion of saints. At 
the head of my bed hangs a picture 
of nofrna ncnhora doa dolores^ (our la- 
dy of sorrows,) representing the 
Virgin Mary holding the head of 
Christ in her lap, while six long 
swords are sticking through her bo» 
dy. The subject of another is the 
miraculous removal of the holy 
house from Jerusalem to Lorctto. 
The Virgin Mary -is seen flymg 
through the air with a two story 
house of red brick under her arm. 
His holiness the Pop»is standing at 



the water side with his httnds devated 
in the act of catching it, accompji* 
nied by an elderly gentleman in a 
pea-green coat and tye-perriwig. 

From morning till midnight a 
posse of beggars lay regular siege t« 
the doors, which open immediately 
into the street, and if the waiter, (of 
whom there is seldom more than 
one,) cinaHres to turn his back, yo« 
will find in a twinkling two or three 
tatterdemalions at your elboW. Ltt 
you be sitting in the most distam 
part of tlie room, they will coflic 
without ceremony up to the table* 
It is by. no means a very pleasant ac- 
companiment to a break^st to have 
tliese gentry shaking their rags ib 
your fiice, independent of the risqtie 
you run of receiving a colony of thfc 
live stock which they generally carrjr 
about them. Never did I behoW ob- 
jects so horrible as some of the beg- 
gars here. It is indeed a most me- 
lancholy and disgusting sight to see 
such an immense assemblage of mi- 
serable wretches, made monstrous 
by nature and their own vices, as in- 
fest the streets. 

Of this multitude, many rovfc 
about from place to place, while 
others have their fixed and regular 
stations. Here they remain crying 
ot]t continually in the most ddefiil 
cadence, wearying you to death as 
you pass, with everlasting supplica- 
tions for the love of God, the most 
holy virgin Maria aantinsima doM 
doioresy and St. Antonio. They 
most faithfully promise, if you will 
bestow your charity, to mention your 
name to no9fta senhora in their pray- 
ers. Some of them practise artifices 
to excite compassion. A friend of 
mine told me that one of them fell 
down before him, as he was walking 
along the other day, pretending to 
be expiring through hunger, by 
which means he obtained a conside- 
rable present He afterward^ sa^ 
the fellow in another part of the town 
rehearse the same theatrical ibat^ 
though not so successfully as before. 
Many of the beggars whom you mccti 
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u% accordilig^ to th« order of the 

day, decorated like the rest of their 
fellow citizens^ with that patriotic 
badge, the Portuguese cockade. They 
are ajso strict observers of the na* 
tipnal co&tume. They are wrapped 
up in cipaks. have their hair queued, 
and wear a chafieau bras of vast cir* 
ciunference. I'he politeness of these 
gcntlenien to each other when they 
meet, is also a remarkable trait in 
their character. They take off their 
hats with the most courtly ceremony, 
bow down to the ground, embrace, 
and reciprocally present their snufi- 
boses; which last is considered by 
a.Portugucse as the highest mark of 
civility which one human being can 
pay to another. No one is ever so 
rude as to refuse taking a pinch. 

The number of female mendicants 
is equally great. The multitude of 
both sexfes is ino)nceiTable. Many 
of the women are exceedingly well 
clad. You will often see them with 
white muslin handkerchiefs on their 
heads, and the rest of their apparel 
cooiparatively neat. Those of tiiis 
description do not so much annoy 
you. Their supplications ai'e more 
silent, and of course frequently more 
effectual. Thi^ last sort of I^eggars, 
lam told, do not belong to the regu- 
lar established fraternity. Their ap- 
pearance is comparatively very re- 
spectable, and they are by no n^eans 
so insufferably troublesome as the 
others. Many among them are re- 
duced servants, persons who have 
heen thrown out of employment by 
the emigration of the courts or the 
invasion of the French. Theii' num- 
ber is however lamentable. I was 
solicited the other evening by a whole 
&miiy, a man, his wife, and five 
daughters, all of whom appeared to 
have been accustomed to better days. 

There is another branch of beg- 
ging here, in every respect as annoy- 
ing as the first,, and which is canied 
on with considerably more success ; 
that is for souls in purgatory. The 
Portuguese consider tliat whatever 
tliey l^estow for this object, is so much 
gwed hy themselves as^ aa account 



current is said to be kept, by which 
they receive credit when thtir own 
aools are in purpatory ; and for every 
penny which they i;ive for the souls 
of others, a certain deduction will 
be made from the penod of their own 
durance. Self-interest of couise 
operates as a very powerful incentive 
to this s|>ecies of charity ; and this 
class of inrpgars is in a very Bourish- 
ing condition. The employment is 
farmed out by different religious so- 
cieties to certain individuals, |vho 
pay annually for their privilege a re- 
gular stipend, or sometimes a per 
centum, on the profits of the year. 
These persons post themselves in 
the neighbourhood of the church or 
convent ni whose employ they are, 
'and in their begging are quite as vo- 
cifierous as the less successful mem- 
bere of the profession. These reli- 
gious begears freciuently gain a very 
comfortable subsistence. Their soli- 
citations ai'e made, fielo amor de Dtoa 
i3^ firlas almas. For the love of God 
and suffering souia. This class of 
charity is considered much the most 
meritorious, and those persons, whose 
limited means do not allow them to 
give much away, bestow all that they 
do give on the purchase of masses 
for the souls of such unfortunate 
wights as have died without leaving 
sixfience to save thnnselves from the 
Jlames, They think it is their duty, 
having little to give, to take especial 
care that this little should be applied 
to the most useful purpose. Of how 
much less imj:ortance is it to save a 
fellow-creature from the trifling in- 
convenience of starvation in this 
world, than to rescue his soul from 
ages of fire and brimstone ? Such 
convents as do not employ agents to 
be^ for them have boxes at the doors 
with most piteous inscriptions, im- 
ploring the charitable for the love of 
all the saints in heaven, to drop a lit- 
tle money into them. In order more 
effectually to awaken compunction in 
the hard hearted and unfeeling, di* 
vers views taken from the regions of 
purgatory are p8(hited on the boxes 
in Uie most fiery colours. I'hese 
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jniserable wretches are seen inallthe 
agonies which hell flames can com- 
inunidatey lifting^ up their imploring 
eyes in anguish and indignation to 
thobe of their relatives and friends 
who are so simgy and ni^i^gardly^hat 
they will suffer their souls to remain 
in these abodes of torment, sooner 
than put a few faithings into the box. 
How any one ran be so unfeeling as 
to grudge a little money to secure a 
tolerable receptia»> tor an acquaint- 
ance; in the other world, or to allow 
^a neighbour's soul to continue in tor- 
ture when these pictures salute his 
eyes, 1 cannot for my pait possibly 
conceive. Everything in this coun- 
try is done for the love of God and 
for souls. The convents send out the 
fruits, which their gardens produce 
to be sold, in order, as they say, to 
periorm masses with the money, 
though the proceeds of their sales 
arc generidly appropriated m a much 
more substantial manner. The fruit, 
wii'ch is Piost usually grapes or figs, 
is hawked by little boys ai)0ut the 
streets, vociferating with all their 
might, uifufi /tf/as alivoji / fi,^o^' fiola^ 
fdtraa ! ffvafjt'S for the hqiUs ! Jiffs 
for f/if aouU ! and intreatinqj all good 
Christians to buy some of their car- 
go. They are by fju' the most suc- 
cessful traders in I,isbnn, and very 
speedily dispose of their load, as a 
Portuy;uese will much more readily 
purchase of them than of the lay 
fruit seller. He thinks it is in a cer- 
tain degree cheating the devil ; and 
it is also, as it were, killing two birds 
with one stone, as he fills his belly 
and stands an additional chance of 
saving his soul. Cigans/or tJicaouU^ 
made by nuns, are likewise cried 
through the town by little bandy- 
legged urchins, who run about with 
lighted oakum. 

Si'pt ember 24. 
The Portuguese are great level's 
of bell-ringing. Immediately oppo- 
site to our lodgings is a convent of 
Franciscans, which to those who are 
partial to this soil of music is ano- 
ther strong recommendation. As 
for myself) I must confess that I am 



so much of a heretic as not to be nv. 
markably fond of it. However agree- 
able the sound may be to the peof^ 
here, it is to me an insufferable an- 
noyance. At first I supposed it to 
proceed from the present occasJMiaf 
rejoicing, and comforted myself tbut 
it would soon l)e over. Butala^l I 
have been n^iserably mistaken* AH 
days I find are alike. The noise ne- 
ver ceanes. The discord is everlast- 
ing. From dawn tUl midnight, and 
indeed all night, there is an eternal 
ding dong of great bells and small 
We can sometimes scarcely hear one 
another speak. Of all the monks in 
Lisbon our neighbours are most par- 
ticularly attached to the amusement 
It appears to be tlieir only employ- 
ment. It is. the first «ound which 
salutes my ears when I wake, and 
the last which rings in ray ears at 
night. Twenty times an hour I wish 
the monks and the bells at the devil. 
By the way, it is well understood that 
Satan is sifraJd of bells, or at least 
that he has a singular antipathy tp 
the sound. Indeed, in thi^ rcspe(;t« I 
much approve the taste of his infer- 
nal majesty, in which I have the ho- 
nour most fully to coincide. This I 
believe is one reason of the incessant 
ringjng, for so long as he hears the 
sound, it is supposed that he wiH fear 
to approach. By this means they 
are always enabled to defy the deviij 
and keep him at bay. 

It is utterly impossible for one who 
has not been here to have an ade- 
ouate idea of the filth of tliis city- 
Such things as pipes and common 
sewers are unknown. ,The streets 
are the receptacle of every species 
of uncleanliness and corruption, and 
there can be no greater proof of the 
excellence of the cHmate than the 
absence of a perpetual plague. In 
order that the balconies in rainy wea- 
ther may be preserved against the 
wet, the spouts for conveying waJer 
from the roofe of the houses are 
made to project very far into the 
street. Here the water lies stagnant 
in the middle of the street, and mix- 
ing with the heaps of accumulated 
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fflth forms puddles, that are frequent- 
ly impossible to pass, and which con- 
tinne until dried by the sun, or swept 
•way by the wind. It consecjuently 
requires no small share of skill and 
tnowtedge of geography in walking 
the streets to avoid foundering in 
some of these bogs, or running foul 
of a dunghill) especially in those nar- 
row streets where the dirt is never 
washed away by the rain. In many 
of those which are most frequented, 
there is only a narrow path winding 
near the sides of the way, where 
there is any possibility of walking. 
It may easily be conceived how agree- 
able it must be between such a Scylla 
and Chaiybdis to encounter carriages, 
carts, horses and mules, and to jostle 
with a multitude of people all equal- 
ly anxious with yourself to avoid be- 
ing thrust against one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains of dung With 
the utmost care you can seldom 
escape being splashed and bespatter- 
ed from top to toe. When there is 
no moon, the streets at night are in a 
sute of Egyptian darkness. The 
lamps are never lighted. The city 
is illundnated only by the dim tapers 
which arc placed here and there at 
long and unequal intervals before the 
image of some saint. The feeble 
ray* which they emit serve only to 
heighten the surrounding gloom, and 
to make the darkness vistblr. The 
city is badly paved with small sharp 
stones that cut your feet, and the 
streets are so steep that many of 
them you are actually obliged to 
cKmb up. These ciicumstances ren- 
der walking at noon^day exceedingly 
disagreeable, but when added to the 
obscurity of the nighl, and the feci- 
fity which is thereby afforded to the 
perpetratiofn of murder, you cannot 
walk abroad at unseasonable hours 
without danger. 

IJsbon has ever been infamous for 
the frequency of assassinations, and 
for the boldness of its assassins ; and 
there is perhaps no city in F.urope, 
where deeds of darkness can be com- 
mitted with such impunity. But at 
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the present moment these perils arc 
infinitely increased. Not a night 
passes but we hear of a dozen mur- 
ders : of French sentineU who have 
been stabbed by parties of the popu- 
lace, and of numbers of the latter who 
have been killed in retaliation by the 
French soldiers. Only two evenings 
since there were three murders be- 
fore my door. Walking at night is 
thus rendered unsafe as well as high- 
ly disagreeable. You are also, if you 
would go any considerable distance) 
under the necessity of passing 
tlirough a French camp, which is by 
no means a pleasant affair. I have 
several times found myself among 
them before I was aware of the cir- 
ctinr^^tance, and have only been ap- 
prised of my proximity by the hoarse 
voice of the sentinel, exclaiming 
'Qui vh*t f Ne boutez /a, and not 
seldom by finding his bayonet at my 
breast. The fretjucncy of assassina- 
tion was, however, always such as to 
render it perilous to walk alone at 
night. In the most peaceable timesi 
every night was marked by blood- 
shed. The ntost audacious robberies 
were constantly committed ; and rob- 
bery was ever accompanied by mur- 
der. The punishment of death was 
very seldom inflicted for the offence, 
no severer sentence being passed on 
the culprit than transportation to An- 
gohi, or the Indies. To this cause 
must be attributed the frequency of 
the crime. To such a pitch of bold- 
ness had they risen that murders 
were often committed even at noon 
day. The inhabitants, instead of en- 
deavoring to arrest the criminal in 
his flight, by a kind of infatuation 
seem willing and eager by every 
means in their power to facilitate his 
escape. They exclaim when they 
see him pursued Coutadinho / a/a«, 
tioorfdlov)^ and do whatever they an 
able to assist him in his flight. The 
usual price of a bravo is not more 
than a moidore, and should he be dis 
covered in the execution of his vil 
lainy, he has only to take refuge in y. 
convent. In the sanctuary he is saft 
(To be continued.) 
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Sbme account of the late T)r. Ttose, the Father of the Monthly It^vielr. 



O thmi.whmn, bome on Fancy's eag«p wing, 
Back to the Hca^on of lifers happy sprmj^, 
IpleasM remember; and^ while Mcm'ryyet 
Hohlfl fast her office here, can ne'er forget 
Ingenious dreamer, in Whose well-lold tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail. 
Whose hum'rtous vein, strong sense, and 

simple style. 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest 

smile ; 
Witty and well employ'd, and, like thy 

Lord, 
%»eaking in parables his slighted word. 

Co-wper. 

THE late Dr. WilRam Rose, an 
elegant and learned scholar, and ma- 
ny years master of the academy in 
Chiswick, was bom and bred in the 
Dorth of Scotland- By the care and 
direction of some eminent and worthy 
men, who interested themselves m 
his education, he discovered a predi- 
lection for classical learning much 
above his years. He was early smitten 
with that enthusiasm which the clas- 
sics so generally infuse in ardent 
minds. And he soon evinced how 
well he mastered their meaning, and 
imbibed their spirit. Having com- 
pleted his imiversity studies rapidly 
and successfully, he came to England, 
where he found* abundance of asso- 
ciates of manners and dispositions 
more liberal and consonant to his own. 
Here he made his entrance into life, 
and persevered, with laudable indus- 
try, for several years, in the humble 
and laborious capacity of an usher to 
some of the principal academies about 
town. The translation of Salhist, 
which so long went under the name 
of Gordon's Sallust, fell from his pen, 
with various other anonymous pieces 
known to be his, while others claimed 
and enjoyed the credit of them. No 
one ever understood better the genius 
of youth, or the mode of best expedi- 
ting their acquisition of science and 
literature. In teaching, he was cau- 
lious, colLpdted, cool, cori-ect^' and 



indefatigable ; in the conduct of his 
school, minutely regular and metho- 
dical ; discipline, severe but placable; 
in tasking, rigid and inexorable ; but 
conversation, liberal, gentle, aflabk, 
and witty. And he adopted it as a 
common adage, that a miW and con- 
ciliating master made, for the most 
part, diligent, docile, and accomptidi- 
cd pupils. 

Dr. Rose now took tmto himself « 
wife, Miss Clark, daughter of a wor- 
thy dissenting clergyman ; and with 
that denomination of Christians con- 
tinued ever after; though always on 
liberal terms, without a single tinctjiit 
of bigotry or schismatic prejudice 
He was against the American mstir- 
gents, whose cause the whole body of 
the dissenters so warmly espoused; 
and firmly opposed the ferment crea- 
ted by Wilkes and his faction, though 
many of his friends were thetlupes of 
it. 

His high classical attainments, and 
well-cultivtited taste, secured him a 
ready acquaintance and free commu- 
nication with all the wits and men of 
letters in his time. Cadell and Stra- 
han were then at the head of their res- 
pective pursuits; the one the first 
bookseller, and the other the first prin- 
ter, in town. Of course, the Engfeh 
press was almost, if not altogether* at 
their direction. They neariy mo«6- 
polized, at least, the whole book and 
paper trade in the kingdom. Thdr 
literary property became insensiWy 
immense: and they were too shrewd 
not to perceive the advantage of euW- 
vating an intimacy with Dr. Rose. His 
knowledge of books, his intercourse 
with men of genhis and learning, the 
influence he began to acquire with the 
upper ranks of society, his urbanJtyi 
his liberal decorum and spirit, his 
frank and facetious manners, procu- 
red him, at least, a decided ascendan- 
cy over all their opinions of rafen-antl 
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bod»» authors and manascri{>ts : inao- 
much) that he general l}r appeai-ed not 
90 like a gentleman visitor in a book* 
seller's shop) as a partner and chief 
conductor of their business. It Avas 
about tiu&time that ^otch literature 
burst forth in ail the ^endour it asisu* 
med under the auspices of a Kaims, a 
Sobeirtson» and a liume. The MSS. 
of these |;reat incomparable writers 
were onginally submitted to the cog- 
oizauce and appreciation of Dr. Rose ; 
and such was his credit with both par- 
ties, that both were in the habit of re- 
lying implicitlf on his decision. And 
nach of the facilitx with which these 
vorkS) 80 honourable to the literary 
cfaaraaer of the country, were recei- 
ved by the English public> was owing 
to the ministry of Dr« liose. He often 
enough diverted his friends with an- 
ecdotes of the celebrated, but whim- 
sical, John lames Rousseau and Da- 
vid Uume* who were frequently his 
piests, and drew pretty liberally both 
on his credit and hospitality. Their 
quarrels and reconciliatio)^ like those 
of school-hoys, he was wont to detail 
with infinite humour. He, one day, 
surprised them lathe attitude of spar- 
ring with cudgels, another with 
Rousseau on Hume's knee blubbering 
like a child> and another time at log* 
gerheads about a passage in Sallust, 
the Roman Historian, which neither 
understood. 

The Monthly Review, a literary 
journai still in high celebrity, origina- 
ted solely with Dr. Rose. And he 
may be properly said to have been the 
&ther of erne of the most voluminous 
and pseful worka th^t ever did honour 
to the literary world, in this or any 
other country. And this draft or plan 
of his, is to this day the invariable 
model of all the Critiques, Reviews, 
and publications of a similar descrip- 
tion, that iiave since been obtruded on 
the public. It was in consequence of 
apii|iie at the dogmatism of Johnson, 
whom Rose had recommended as a 
coadiutpr to the work, that Dr. Smol- 
Wt seceded from tlie monthly club, 
wi^fidrew lus assistance^ and set up 



the Critical Review in competition. 
The Monthly however bore down all 
opposition. And with Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, Jenkinson, Burke, 
Campbell, Hawkesworth, and all the 
literary phalanx q£ the day, united, 
what efforts or combinations^ of lite- 
rati not in league or friendship with, 
could withstand it. Mr. GnfRth was 
the publisher, and by marrying the 
Doctor's sister-in-law brought all the 
men of genius and learning to rallv 
round his standard. Liberty in poli- 
tics, tolerance in religion, refinement 
in morals, and purity of taste, became 
the order of the day in the Uterarjr 
world, which ultimately rendered all 
the aiticles in this Review as popular 
as they were well-written. Of this 
masterly and highly favoured produc- 
tion, the Doctor was naturally fond, 
and always regarded it with the par- 
tiality of an afiection^e parent, and 
continued to cultivate and improve it 
while he lived. It therefore establish- 
ed his reputation, brought him pupils 
and admirers from every quarter, 
enhanced his. interest with bmksel- 
lers, and gave him free access to the 
most elevated characters in church 
and state. 

The Rev. Dr. Blair of Edinburgh, 
whose sermons have been of late years 
so well received, had brought a cer- 
tain quantity of them to London, and 
tendered them to the booksellers, but 
without success. A few years subse- 
quent to this he put a volume to the 
press at his own risk. It was after- 
wards transmigrated to Cadell and 
Strahan as a specimen, and by them 
put into the haiKls of Dr. Rose, whose 
opinion of it was given in language of 
unqualified approbation. He not only 
advised the purchase of it, at almost 
any price, but puffed it so success^ 
fully among all his friends and ac- 

Suaintance, that the first earl of 
fans&eld immecUately sent for it: 
and is $aid to have read such passages 
of it especially from the Sermon on 
Candour, to their Majesdes, that the 
whole impression was expended in a 
few days, the preacher peniuoned^ 
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and the chsmcter of the work estab* 
lished. Nor ought it here to be for- 
gotten, that notwnbvtamling the Doc- 
tor's preference of liberty, and all the 
prerogatives of democracy^ he was 
always 91 decided enemy, as hinted 
already, to the Axnericaa rebellion, 
from nr&t to last. This created much 
shyness between him and the Price 
and Priestly faction, then so extrava- 
gant and licentious. Priestly had just 
attacked the philosphy of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Reid, so zealousy and ably es- 
poused by his cotemporaries Oswald 
and Beattie, both si^aliy noted for 
talent and worth. I'hia virulent cen- 
sure of friends and countrymen. Dr. 
Bose coolly and solemnly condemned 
as v.'anton, unprovoked, and unsiil)- 
stantiaCed : equally unworthy a philo- 
sopher and a Christian. Priestly at- 
tempted to remonstrate; but finding 
Rose could laygh, and he not, and 
that his dogmatism was no match for 
the ridicule of his facetious antago* 
nist, the controversy dropped. 

Many years before this, the learned 
Bishop WarburtoD had differed with 
the father of Bishop Louth, after- 
wards Bishop of London, on some 
passage of holy writ. This the latier 
resented, in a style of peculiar bitter- 
ness and asperity. No species of pu<* 
gilism Gould occasion more noise in 
the Jockey Club, than this spirited 
contest, in all the literary and clerical 
circles. Rose had the weakness and 
temerity to espouse the part of Dr. 
Louth and eagerly fought his battles 
with all his characteristic adroitness 
and vivacity. Whatever credit he 
otherwise derived £rom this silly af- 
fray. Dr. Louth was ever after has &8t 
friend. And it is well known to the 
writer of this article, that while the 
Bishop lived, there was little within 
his lordship's patronage that Dr. 
Rose mig^t not have commanded. 

The life of Dr. Rose, embraces all 
the hterature and scholia of his time. 
But the hints of him here given are 
wholly from memoiy, witliout order, 
dates, or other avouchments than the 
writer's own conviction and recollcc* 



tion ; they may serve to wev c r to sthn- 
ulate others betttr qualified to do htm 
the justice, which want of suitable ma- 
terials, and free communications witl> 
his friends, put altogether out of his 
power. But to give his history in di^tail 
were to produce a picture o4 the whoc 
biography of the period and place ia 
which he lived. Few, however, in 
his station and capacity, were more 
genei-ally known, more courted, or 
more respected. ' 

What persons of talent, considera-. 
tion in science or learning, he turned 
out during hiii long residence inCbi4ir 
wick« is uncertain^ It may wc)ll be 
presumed howei^r, from hispepsonal 
accomplishments, his acceptability 
with people of rank> his address and 
his industiy, that his labours were 
not without success. And I well 
remember his occasionally mention- 
ing to me several who had distin- 
guished themselves, and done credit 
to his institution, in all the learned 
professions; but their names have 
now escaped me. His lady survived 
him some years« By her he had se- 
veral children. Two sons and two 
daughters arrived at a stale of puber* 
ty . One of his boys died. When tww- 
ed of age, suddenly. The other, 
much esteemed by the poet Cowper, 
lived but a short time after his mar- 
riage. His eldest daughter wm re- 
spectably disposed of in marriage to 
an eminent attorney, and the yoongest 
to the Rev. Dr. Bumey of Grecnwicht 
one of the first Greek scholars in Eu- 
rope : who has but lately entered Into 
the church, and already adorned the 
profession bf a masterly at>rid9Bieat 
of Bishop Pearson on the Creed^aiid 
who promises by his industry, tatanm 
attainments and interest, to be one of 
our most distinguished ecclesiastics. 

The following lines were occasioned 
by his death; the £rst accounts of 
which only reached me sonae tnne af-* 
ter it happened, at a considerable dis* 
tance from town : 

Acc^t» O Ro8e« lay plighted v«W 
To weave a dwpk^ ^ thy bw«r« 
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Wben tlnmfhoiildst breath thy laet; 
Much to tby c^re the Miisea owe* 
And to thy merits homa^ do^ 

For all thy favours past. 
Thy manners easy, frank, polite, 
Etobellish*d with true a' tic wit. 

And niPd by common sente ; 
Tbeti couid^et all fake pretence detect^ 
Chifte coaiposttioii weU coirect« 

And never gi^e offence. 
Tby miod* vith siorea of sctence fraught* 
To public use such talents brought. 

As spread abroad thy name ; 
Which gain'd thee pupils high and low. 
Whose little hearts soon leam*d to glow. 

And e««kUe thy fame ! 
R kept the rays of genius clear, 
Gonfin'd them to their proper sphere. 

And useful knowledge taught ; 
Corrected diction, poiish'd wit. 



And by example £:>nB*d to wf ite. 

As all in common tliougbt 
It laugh'd at Priestly, Wilkes and Price,. 
And scouted cv'ry low device. 

Against or church or state ; 
Appi ov'd the firuil warmth of I^uth, 
Soug-ht not tor victoW but tititli> 

Which ftanBtifiea4!lebate. 

Tlie school, by English talents reared 
in Scotia, had just appeiur'd, 

I^ed on by Hume and Kaims} 
Nor least among th* enlight'ned few 
Tiiy Mmthly Critique, or Jitrvlti*p, 

Its due disiinction claims. 
See Genius round tliy hallow'd urn 
Hang down her sapient head and moum. 

And Dulnefts ftee away. 
To wl«pe the deadly nightshade growcv 
And Styx in streams oblivious flows. 

Beyond the reach of day. 



FROM TRI& BUK^PEAir MACXZIXK. 

An Essay on the origin and progress of Novel-Writing. 

BY MBS. BARBAULD.* 



In jartice to the Fair Editor, as well as to 
file pTDprtetors of * The British No- 
YSLirrs," latdy poblished, we have to 
sftste, that to that work* which does 
the hig^iest credit to the taste and judg- 
ment of Mrs. Barb A OLD, whose litera- 
ry talents are too well known to need 
sny eulogy f^m us, we are indebted 
for the f<^owing ele«int and judicious 
femaiks ob Nov<el. Writing : they are 
-extjcscted firona the Introductory £ssay 
to that lady's collection of the best . 
works of our most eminent aithors in 
this department of literature ; which 
bas been farther enriched by Mrs. Bar* 



bauld, with a valuable series of biogra- 
phical and critical prefaces. 

A COLLECTION of novels has a 
better chance of giving pleasure than 
of commanding respect. Books of 
this description are condemned bf 
the grave, and des^Msed by the fasti- 
dious; but their leaves are seldom 
found unopened, and thay occupy the 
parlour and the dressing«room, while 
prod jctions of higher name are often 
gathering dust upon the ^helf* It 



* We are happy to insert tilis essay, as, we think, its author has, in it, made an ad* 
■irabts f^ohS^ tor the writers of iMt»2i .• an aptiog^ which, by-the4>ye» they In some 
d^rree wanted; for it has been the fashion among the smaU icriHc$ of the timeji, and 
their echoe*, to decry works of genius and imagination, for which it is impossible that 
they can have any other reason than because they have neitlier, in the^r«* instance, 
talents to -write them, nor, in the second, tasle 9nd jiui^^ment to distinguish their merit, 
or appreciate, as Mrt. Barbtmtd has done, their importance. 

The 19«v»i., proper^ so called (and many works ^e authors <^ which now think 
tfaemsehrea Beeore in their j'mv^ty might be drawn into this class of literature), is a 
species of coBtposition that has always been admired by men of real genius. Of this 
predilection we could* had we time, quote many instances, and also much charge th^ 
history of its objects ; but our author has so happily seized on tlie principal points 
which we had in contemplation, and, in general, so well observed upon them, that we 
•hiU wA - me oh e n her 99ff9imcnt9 and opm^ns by an unnecessary exhibition of oar own. 

£»iTO&. ' 
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might notf perhaps, be difficult to 
show, that this species of composition 
is enlkled to a higher mnk. than has 
been generally ai>signecl lo it. Fic- 
titious adventuresi in one ibrm or 
other> have made a part of the polite 
literature of every age and nation. 
These have been grafted upon the 
actions of their heroes; they have 
been interwoven with their mytholo- 
gy ; fhey have bjen moulded upon 
the manners of the age ; and) in re- 
turn, have influenced the manners of 
the succeeding generation by the sen- 
timents they have infused, and the 
sensibilities they have excited. 

Adorned with the embellishments 
of poetry, they produce the epic ; 
more concentrated in the story, and 
exchanging narrative for action, they 
become dramatic. When allied with 
some great nu>rai end, as in the 
Tel B MA QUE of Pent Ion and Marmon" 
tel*8 Bblisaire, they may be termed 
didatic. They are often made the 
vehicles of satire, as in Swifi*ft Gul- 
livkr's Travels, and the Canoide 
of yoUaire. They take a tincture 
from the learning and iK>liiics of the 
times, and are made use of success- 
fully to attack or recommend the pre- 
vailing systems of the day. When 
the range of this kind of writing is 
so extensive, and its effects so great, 
it seems evident that it ought to hold 
a respectable place among the pi*o- 
ductions of genius; nor. is it easy to 
say, why the poet, who deals in one 
kind of fiction, should have so high a 
place allotted him in the temple of 
Fame, and tlie romance-writer so 
low a one in the general estimation he 
is confined to. To measure the dig- 
nity of a writer by the pleasure he 
affords his readers, is not, perhaps, 
using an accurate criterion ; but the 
invention of a story, the choice of 
proper incident, the ordinance of the 
plan, occasional beauties of descrip* 
tion, and, above all, the power exer- 
cised over the reader's heart, by fill'mg 
it with the successive emotions of love, 
pity, joy, anguish, transport, or indig- 
nation, together with the grave im- 



pressive moral resulting from the 
whole, imply talents of the highest 
order, and ought to be appreciated ac- 
cordingly. A good novel is an epic 
in prose, with more of character, and 
less (indeed in modem. novels noth- 
ing, of the supernatural machinery. 

if we look for the origin (^ficdtious 
tal<:s and adventures, we shall be 
oliliged to go to the earliest accounts 
of the literature of every age and 
country, 

Hude times are fruitful of striking 
adventures ; polished times must ren- 
der them pleasing. — The ponderous 
volumes of the romance writers bei^ 
laid upon the shelf, a closer imitation 
of nature began to be called for ; not 
but that, from the earliest times, there 
h^ t>een stories ttU^en from, or imi- 
tating, real life. The Decameron of 
Boccacio (a store-house of tales, and 
a standard of the language in which 
it is written), the Cent Aouvellcf of 
the queen of Navarre, Contes et Fab' 
liaux without number may be con- 
sidered as novels of a lighter texture: 
they abounded with adventure, gene- 
rally of the hunM>urous, often of the 
licentious kind, and, indeed, were 
mostly founded on intrigue, bnt the 
nobler passions were seldom touched. 
The Roman Camiipte of Scarron is » 
regular piece of its kind, lu subject 
is the adventures of a set of strolling 
players. .Comic humour it certainly 
possesses ; but the humour is very 
coarse, and the incidents mostl]^ low. 
Smollet seems to have formed him^ctf 
very much upon this model. But the 
Zaide and the Prtncc%9e de Clever of 
Madame de la Fayette are esteen^Dd 
to be the first which approach the 
modem novel of the serious kind, the 
latter especially. Vokaire says of 
them, that they were «/^« ftrendern 
rontana ou l*on vit ks ptteur^ de% Aon- 
nStes gensy et desavautures nalwrclici 
d^crites avec grace. Avant elte^ w 
Scrivoit d*un stile emfiotUe dee chMei 
fieu vraieembladiea.** ** Tlicy were 
the first novels which gave the man- 
ners of cultivated life and natural in* 
cidenu related with elegance. Beibr^ 
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the time of this lady, the stylq of these 
productions was effectually turgid, 
and the adventures out of nature." 
Tke modesty of Madame de la Fayette 
led her to shelter her productions, on 
their first publication, under the name 
of Sc^is, her friend, under whose 
revision they had passed. Le Sage, 
in his Gil Bla^y a work of infinite en- 
tertainment though of dubious moral- 
ity, has given us pictures of more 
fiunilmr life, abounding in character 
and incident. Tlie scene is laid in 
Spain in which country he had travel- 
ed, and great part of it is imitated 
from the adventures of Don Guzman 
dfAtverache / for Spain, though her 
energies have so long kin torpid, 
was earlier visited by polite literature 
than any country of Europe, Italy 
excepted. Her authors abounded in 
invention ; so that the plots of plays 
and ground- work of novels were very 
frequently drawn from their produc- 
tions. Cervantes himself, besides his 
Don Quixote, which has been trans- 
lated and imitated in every cotmtry, 
wrote several little tales and novels, 
some of which he introduced into that 
work, for he only banished one spe- 
cies of fiction to introduce another. 
The French improved upon their 
roasters. There is not, perhaps a 
more amusing book than (HI Bias ; 
it abounds in traits of exquisite hu- 
motir, and lessons of life which, 
though not always pure, are many of 
them useful. In this work of Le Sage, 
Hke some of Smollet's, the hero of 
the piece extitcs little intere!*^ and 
it rather exhibits a series of separate 
ttfveritures, slightly linked together, 
than a chain of events concurring in 
one plan to the production of the 
catastrd|)he, like the 7\?m Jories of 
Fielding. The scenes of his Diable 
Boiteux are still more sliglitly linked 
togcfther. That, and his Bachelier 
de Saldmanqtieywrt of the same stamp 
with Gil BhHy though inferior to it. 

At the head of writers of this class 
stands the seductive, the passionate 
Rousseau— the most eloquent writer 
in the most eloquent modem lan- 



guage; whether his glowmg pendl 
paints the strong emotion of passion, 
or the enchanting scenery of nature 
in his own romantic country, or hie 
peculiar cast of moral sentiment — a 
charm is spread over every part of 
the work, which scarcely leaves the 
judgment free to comlemn what in it 
is dangerous or reprehensible. His 
are truly the "thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.'* He has hardly 
any thing of stoiy ; he has but few 
figures upon his canvass ; he wants 
them not ; his characters are drawn 
more fi'om a creative imagination 
than from real life ; and we wonder 
that what has so little to do with na- 
ture should have so mOch to do with 
the heart. Our censure of tlie ten- 
dency of this work will be softened, 
if we reflect that Rousseau's aim, as 
far as he had a moral aim, seems to 
have been to give a striking example 
of fidelity in the married state, which^ 
it is well known, is little thought of 
by the French ; though they wowld 
judge with the greatest severity the 
more panlonable failure of an un* 
married woman. But Rousseau has 
not reflected that Julie ought to have 
considereil herself as indissolubly 
united to St. Preux p her marriage 
with another was the infidelity. 
Rousseau's great rival in fame, Vol- 
taire, has written many light pieces 
of fiction which can scarcely be called 
novels. They abound in wit and 
shrewdness, but they arc all composed 
to subserve his particular views, and 
to attack systems which he assailed 
in every kind of way. His Candide 
has much strong painting of the mise- 
ries and vices which, abound in this 
world, and is levelled against the only 
system which can console the mind 
under the view of them. In Vlnghxu^ 
beside the wit, he has shown that he 
could also be pathetic. I.e9 Lettren 
Peniviennesy by Mad. Grafigny, is a 
most ingenuous and charming little 
piece. Paul ft Vir^niey by that 
friend of humanity St. Pierre, with 
the purest sentiment and most beau- 
dfiil description, is pathcUc to a de- 
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gree Ihat even distresses the feelings. 
La Chaumiere Indienne^ also bis^ 
breathes the spirit of universal phi- 
lanthrophy. Caroline dc Litchfield is 
justly a favourite ; but it were im- 
possible to enumerate all the elegant 
compositions of this class which latter 
times have poui'ed forth. For the 
expression ot sentiment in all its vai i- 
ous shades, for the most delicate tact, 
,an(l a refinement and polish, the fruit 
of high cultivation, the French write« 
are superior to those of every other 
nation. 

There is one species of this com- 
position which may be called the 
Didatic Romancey which they have 
particularly made use of as a vehicle 
for moral sentiment, and philosophi- 
cal or political systems and opinions. 
Of this nature is the beautiful fiction 
of Telrmaqucy if it be not rather an 
Epic in prose; the high met it of 
which cannot be sufficiently appre- 
ciated, unles^ the reader bears in mind 
when and to whom it was written ; 
that it dared to attack the fondness 
for war and the disposition to osten- 
tatious profusion, under a monarch 
the most vain and ambitious of his 
ai2;e, and to draw, expressly as a pat- 
tern for his successor, the picture of 
a prince, the reverse of him in almost 
e\eryihing. Lrs F'oyag'H't dc Cyrus^ 
by Kamsay, and Sethosy by the Abb^ 
Terrason, are of tlie same kind ; the 
former is rather dry, and somewhat 
mystical : it enters pretty deeply into 
the mythology of the ancients, and 
aims at showing, that the leading 
truths of religion — an original state 
of happiness, a fall from that state^ 
and the final recovery and happiness, 
of all sentient beings— are to be found 
in the mythological systems of all 
nations. Ilanisay was a Scotchman 
by birth, but haci lived long enough 
in France to write the language like 
a native; a raie acquisition I The 
latter, Scthos^ contains, interwoven in 
its story, all that we know concerning 
the customs and manners of the an- 
cient Egyptians; the trial of the dead 
before ihey arc received to the hon- 



ours of sepulture, and the variout 
ordeals of the initiation, are very stri- 
king. A high and very severe tone of 
morals reigns through the whofe; 
and indeed, both this and the last- 
mentioned are much too grave for 
the readers of romances in general. 
That is not the case with the Beluairfy 
and Les Incasy of Marmontel, in whick 
the incidents meant to strike the 
feelings and the fancy are executed 
with equal happiness with the pre- 
ceptive part. 

Among the authors of preceptive 
novels. Mad. Gen^is stands very high. 
Her -tdele tt Theodore is a systefii of 
education, the whole of which is giv- 
en in action ; there is infinite ingenu* 
ity in the various illustrative inci- 
dents : the whole has an air of tiie 
world, and of good com))any : to an 
English reader it is also intcrestingp 
as exhibiting traits of Parisian man- 
ners and modern manners, from one 
who was admitted into the first socie- 
ties. A number of characters are 
delineated, and sustained with truth 
and spirit ; and the stories of Cecile 
and the Duchesse de C. are uncom- 
monly interesting and well told ; 
while the sublime benevolence of M. 
and Mad. Lap;araye presents a cure 
for sorrow worthy of a Howard. From 
the system of Mad. Genlis many use- 
ful hints may be gathered ; though 
the English reader will, probably^ find 
much that differs from his own ideas. 
A good bishop, as Huet relates, con- 
ceiving of love as a most formidable 
enemy to virtue, entertained the sin- 
gular project of writing, or procurinf^ 
to be written, a number of novelt» 
framed in such a manner as to inspire 
an antipathy to this profane passion. 
Mad. Genlia seems to have had the 
same idea, and in this manual of edu- 
cation, love is represented as a pas^on 
totally unfit to enter the breast of a 
young female ; and in this, and in all 
her other works, she invariably re- 
presents as ending in misery every 
connexion which is begun by a mu- 
tual inclination. , ^ 

The Germans, formerly remark- 
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able for the laborious heaviDesa and 
patient research of their literary ef- 
forts, have, within this last century, 
cultivated, with great success, the 
field of polite litci'ature. Plays, talcs, 
novels of all kinds, rnany of them by 
their most celebrated authors, were 
at ITrst received with avidity in tliis 
country, and even made the study of 
their language popular. The tide is 
turned, and they are now as much 
depreciated. The Sorrows of fVercer^ 
by Gocthcy was the first of these with 
which we were faiiiiiiaiited. We 
received it thro\igh the medium of 
a French translation. It is highly 
ptithetic, but its tendency has been se- 
verely, perhaps justly, censured ; yet 
the author might plead, that he has 
given warning of the probable conse- 
quences of illicit and uncontrolled 
passions by the awful catastrophe. 
It is certain, however, that the im- 
pression made is of more importance 
tiiun th^ moral deduced ; and if Schil- 
ler's fine play of The Robbers has 
had, as we are assured it has, the effect 
of lei\din^ some well-educated young 
gentleman to commit depredations on 
the public, allured by the splendid 
character, we may well suppose that 
Werter's delirium of passion will not 
be less seducing. Goethe has written 
another novel, much esteemed, it is 
said, by the Germans, which contains, 
amongst other things, criticisms on 
the drama. The celebrated Wrland 
has con) posed a great number of 
works of fiction ; the scene of most of 
them is laid in ancient Greece. 

His powers are great, his invention 
fertile, but his designs insiduous. He, 
and some others of the German wri- 
ters of philosophical romances, have 
used them as a frame, to attack re- 
ceived opinions, both in religion and 
fnoi*als. Two, at least, of his per- 
formances have been translated, .^ga- 
than and Peregrine Proteus : the 
former is beautifully written, but its 
tendency is seductive : the latter has 



taken for its basis an historical charao 
ter ; its tendency is also obvious. 
Klinger is an author who deals in the 
homd. He subsists on murders and 
atrocities of all sorts, und introduces 
devils and evil spirits among his per- 
sonages ; he^is said to have powers, 
but to labour under a total want of 
taste. In contrast to this writer, and 
those of his*clasK, may be mentioned 
The Ghost Secr^ by Schiller, and The 
Sorcerery by another hani These 
wei'e written to expose the artifices of 
tlie Itahan adepts of the school of 
Cvagliostro. It is well known, that 
these were spreading superstition arid 
enthusiasm on the German part of 
the continent to an alarming degree ; 
and had so worked upon the mind of 
the late king of Prussia, that he was 
made to believe he possessed the 
power of rendering himself invisible^ 
and was wonderfully pleased when one 
of his courtiers (who, by-the-bye, un- 
derstood his trade) ran against and 
jostled him, pretenmng not to see his 
majesty.* Ihese have been trans< 
lated; as also a pleasant and lively 
satire on Lavater's system of physi- 
ognomy, written by Museus, author 
\iiPofiular TaU-r, of the Germans, The 
Germans abound in materials fo» 
works of the imagination ; for they arc 
rich in tales and legends of an im- 
pressive kind, which have, perhaps, 
amused generation after generation 
^s nursery stories, and lain, like ore 
in the mine, ready for the hand of 
taste to separate the dross and polish 
the material : for it is infinitely easier, 
when a nation has gained cultivation, 
to polish and methodize, than to in- 
vent. A very pleasing writer of no- 
vels, in the more common accepta- 
tion of the term, is Augustus la Fon- 
taine ; at least, he has written some 
for which he merits that character, 
though, perhaps, more that are but 
indifferent. His Tableaux de Famills 
contain many sweet domestic pictures 
and touches of nature. It is imitated 



• This is an incident in ** «l Bold Stroke for a IVife!* which produces much amusa- 
.saent— EDZToa. 
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from The Vicar nf Waktjield. The 
Qerman^ «r« A vety book-making pco- 
pljB. It b calculatedt thiA twenty 
thousand authors of that nation live 
by the ex^fcise of the pen ; and in the 
aricle of novels, it is computed that 
seven thousand, either original or 
translated, have been printed by them 
within the last five»and-twenty years. 
One Chinese novel has been transla* 
ted. It is called, Th^ fihaain^ Msto* 
ry t oTy the Mventure^ of Haw Kioto 
Choam, It is said to be much esteem* 
ed i but can only be interesting to an 
£uix)pean, as exhibiting something 
of tile manners of that remote and 
singular country. 

In England, most of the earlier ro- 
nianoes, ivwx\ thedaya of Chaucer to 
James the first, were translations 
/rom the Spanish or French. One 
of the moat celebrated ^f our own 
growtli is Sur Phillip Sidney's jircadia 
dedicated to his sister the countess of 
Pembroke. It is a kind of pastoral ru- 
mance, mingled with adventures of 
the heroic and chivalrous kind. It has 
p^reat beauties, particularly in poetic 
imagery. It is a book which all have 
heard of, which some few possess, 
but which nobody reads. The taste 
of the times seems to have been for 
ponderous pertbrmancea. The dutch- 
ess of Newcastle was an indefatigable 
writer in this way. Roger Boyle, earl 
of Orrery, pi^lished in 1664, a ro- 
mance called Parih/miaaa, It was in 
three volumes £>lto, aad unfinished, 
to which circumstance alone his biog^ 
rapher, Mr Walpole, attributes its 
being but litUe read. He must have 
had a capacious idea of the appetite 
of the readersmf those days. There 



is a romance of later date,tn one small 
volume, by the hon. Robert Boyle— 
The Marlyrdam o/Dydtmua and The- 
odora^9, Christian heroic tale. Wi* 
had pretty early some celebrated pb- 
litical romances.* Sir Thomas Morc*« 
Utopia^ Barclay's Argenisy and HaJ-. 
rington's Ocra^za, are of this^kind: the- 
two former are written in Latin. The 
Utopia^] which is meant as a model 
of a perfect form of civil polity, is 
chiefly preserve<l iu i-emembrance at 
present, by having had the same sir»- 
gular fortune with the Quix^Ue (f 
Cervantes^ of furnishing a new word, 
which has been adopted into the lan- 
guage as a permanent part of it ; for 
we speak familiarly of a Utopian 
scheme and a Quixottish expedition ^ 
Barclay was a Scotchman by birth; 
he was inti^uced at the court of 
James the first, aitd was afterwards 
professor of civil law at Angers : he 
died at Rome. His jirgeni^ is a politi- 
cal allegory, which displays the ro*©- 
lutions and vices of courts ; it is DOt 
destitiite of imagery and elevated sen- • 
timent, and displays much learning ; 
and while the allusions it is full of 
were understood, it was much readt 
and was translated into vatious Ian* 
guages, but is at present sunk iuto 
oblivion, though a new translation was 
made not many years since by Mis. 
Clara Reeves. Harrington's Oceana 
is meant as a model of a perfect repub- 
lic, the constant idol of his iniagina- 
tion. All these, though works of fie-, 
tion, would greatly disappoint those 
who should look into them for ainuse- 
ment. Of the lighter species of tliis • 
kind of writing, the novely till within 
half a century, we^ had scarcely any* 



* In the rei|3fn» of the first JTames and Ctiarles, the studying of Pembroke t '.9reiu6ii 
Wat coiisidei?ed' m a part of polite education ; and m our own, we mean near half a 
ceDtiury since, it Was considered as a paifiifer^g novel; many of its scenes wero:d<rpictcd 
by Hawaii ( such as Palema and M%mdarun, and P/nloclea, upon which a twgedy w** 
formed on the plan of SlUrUi/, by Mr. jYaiuara Mnrgiuu — Kdit. , • 

f tn tile Z*toffla of Sir Thomas More, the wnwrfof tlie author is to be discerned in . 
a greater degi-ec than in any Other of his works ; short as the ti-eatise is, he frequent- 
ly seems encumbered with bis subject. His ideaii urged him to say a gieat deal, but 
his sensibility determined him to repress the ardour of compoailion ; yet eiixn in thft 
hesitating- manner he has gone t9o Jar, His description of iinumtt (Lwdatf^ is tJK 
beatpart of the work.— Edit. - •^ 
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The jiialatufa* of Mrs. Manley, lives 
only in that line of Pope, which seems 
to promise it immortidity : 

•• As long* as ^Jtalantis shall be read.'* 
It was, like Mtrta^ filled with fash- 
ionable scandal. Mrs. Behn's novels 
were licentious ; they are also fallen ; 
but it ought not to be forgotten, that 
Southern borrowrd from her his af- 
fectinj*^ story of Oronooko,^ Mrs. 
HayM-ood was a very prolific genius : 
her earlier novels are in the style of 
Mrs. Behn's, and Pope has chastised 
her in his Dunciad without mercy or 
delicary ; but her later works are by 
DO means void of merit. She wrote 
7%c Invt&ible ^^fiy diU^ Bttney Though: » 
lem^ and was the author of the -Ffj/iflr/c 
SfHctator. But till the middle of the 
last century, theatrical productions 
and poetry made a far g-reater pait 
of polite reading than novels, which 
bad attained neither to elegance nor 
discrimination of character. Some 
adventures and a love story were all 
they aimed at. The ladies' library in 
the Spectator, contains •* The grand 
C^^iM^ with a pin stuck in one of the 
l^ves,** and " CVrtfa, which opened 
of itself in the place that describes 
twb lovers in a bower:" but there 
docs not^ccur either there, or, I be- 
lieve, in any other part of the work, 
the name of one English novel, the 
Atalantis only excepted ; though plays 
are ofteft mentioned as a favourite 
and dangerous part of ladies' read- 
irtg ; and certainly the plays of those 
tiroes were worse than any novels of 
the present. The first author amongst 
us who distinguished himself by na- 
tuti^ pointings was that truly original 
genius De Foe. His Robinson Crwtoe 
is to this day unique in its kind ; and 
he has made it very interesting, with- 
out applying to the common resource 
of love. At length, in the reign of 
George the second, Richardson, Fiel- 
<iii)g, and SmoUei, appeared in quick 



succession; and their success raised 
such a demand for this kind of enter- 
tainment, that it has been «vet* since 
furnished from the press, rather as a 
regular and necessary supply, than a» 
an occasional gratification. I'he his*- 
tory of Gaudtntiodi JLuccoy published 
in 1725, is the effusion of a fine fancy 
and a refined imderstanding ; it is at*^ 
tributed to Bishop Berkley. It gives 
an account of imaginary people in tha* 
heart of Africa^ their manners and 
customs: they are supposed to be 
descended from the ancient Egypti* 
ana, and to be concealed from all the 
world by impenetrable deserts. The 
description of crossing the sands is 
very striking, and shows much infbr- 
madon as well as &ncy. It is not writ* 
ten to favour ajiy particular system ; • 
the whole is the play of a fine imagi* 
nation delighting itself with the ima- 
ges of perfection and happiness which 
it cannot find in any existing form of 
things. The frame is very well man- 
aged ; the whole is supposed to be 
read in a manuscript to the fathers of 
the inquisition, and the remarks of 
the holy office are very much in cha- 
racter. A highly romantic air runs 
through the whole, but the language' 
is'far from elegant. Another singular 
publication which appeared in 1756, 
was 7%^ Memoir$ q/* several Ladies^ 
by John Buncley followed the next 
year by tiie JJ/e qf £uncle. These 
vakimes are very whimsical, but con- 
tain entertainment. The ladies, whose 
memoirs he professes to give, are all 
highly beautiful and deeply learned ; 
good Hebrew ucholara ; and above all 
zealous unitarians. The author gen- 
erally finds them in some sequestered 
dell, among the fells and mountaias 
of Westmoreland, where, after a nar- 
row escape of breaking his n^k 
amongst rocks and precipices, he 
meets, like a true knight-errant, with 
one of these adventures. He marries 



* The Atalantii, we have been informed, waa, soon after the period of its publica- . 
tioa, productive of much mischief-^EDiT. 

t Which ceruinly he did not im',)i*ovc. Those scenes which would have rendered 
his piece perfect are so obvious in the iiove4» thui^at woniler he ODuld miss them, , 
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fc succession four or five of these pro- 
digies, and the intervals between des- 
€nf>tionand adventui'es are filled up 
nvith learned convei^sations on ab- 
struse points of divinity. Many of the 
descriptions ai e taken from nature ; 
and* as the book was much read, have 
poflsibly contributed to spread that 
taste for lake and mountain scenery 
which has since been so prevalent. 
The author was a clergyman. A no- 
?el universally read at the time was 
CAryac/, or The Adventures oi 9i Gui' 
nca. It described real characters and 
transactions, niosUy in high life, un- 
ckr fictitious names; and certainly if a 
knowledge of the vicious part of the 
world be a desirable ac(iuisiiion, Chrt/' 
««/will amply supply it; but many 
of the scenes are too coarse not to 
offend a delicate mind, and the gene- 
ration it describes has passed away. 
JPomfiey the Lia/e^ with a similar 
frame, has less of personality, and is 
a lively pleasant satire. Its author is 
unknown. About fif^y years ago> a 
very singular work appeared in the 
guise of a novel, which gave a new 
impitise to writings of this stamp ; 
namely, The Life and Ofiiniona of 
Tristram Shandy^ followed by The 
SenltYnental Journey .^ by the Rev. Mr. 
Sterne, a clergyman of York. They 
exhibit much originality, wit, and 
beautiful strokes of pathos, but a total 
want of plan or adventure, being 
made up of con vei*sations and detach- 
ed incidents. It is the peculiar cha^ 
tacteristic of this writer, that he af- 
&cts the heart, irat by long drawn 
talcs of distress, but by light electric 
touches which thrill the nerves of the 
readers who possess a correspondent 
sensibility of frame. His charactei*s, 
in like manner^ ai^ struck out by a 
few masterly touches. He resembkss 
those painters who cart give expres- 
sion to a figure by two or thi-ec 
strokes i>f bold .putline, leaving the 
imagination to fill up the sketch ; the 
f«(e lings are' awakened as really by tke 



story of L(? Ffvre^ as by the ntkri* 
tive of ClarUBa, The indelicacies of 
these volumes are reprehensiWe, and 
indeed in a clergyman, scandaioys, 
particularly "in the first (>ublication, 
which, however, has the richest vein 
of humour. The two Shandys^ Trifn^ 
Dr, Sio/ij arc all drawn with a mas- 
terly hand. It is one of the meritt of 
Sterne that he has awakened the at* 
tention of his readers to the wrongs 
of the poor negroes ; and certainly a 
great spirit of tenderness and human- 
ity breathes throTighout the work. It 
is rather mortifying to reflect how 
little the power of expressing these 
feelinpjs is connected with moral 
worth i for Sterne was a man by no 
means attentive to the happiness of 
those connected with him ;* and we 
are forced to confess, that an author 
may conceive the idea of " brushing 
away flies without killing them,** and 
yet behave ill in every relation of life. 

It has lately been said, that Sterne 
has been indebted for much of his witf 
to Bur ton* 9 jfnatomy of Milanchoty. 
He certainly exhibits a good deal of 
reading in that and many other books, 
out of the common way ; but the wit 
is in the application, and that is his 
own. This work gave rise to the va- 
pid effusions of a cfowd of sentimen- 
talists, many of whom thought they 
had seized the spirit of Sterne, be- 
cause they could copy him in bis 
breaks and asterisks.- The taste 
spread, and for a while from the pul- 
pit to the play-house, the reign of 
Sentiment "wPas established. Anioftg 
the more respectable imitators of 
Sterne may be reckoned Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, in his Man of Fedhg and his 
Julia de Roubi^ne^ and Mr Fralt in 
his Ennna Gorbett. 

An interesting and singular ro\el, 
7 he Fool of QuaMw^wzn written by 
Henry Brooke, a man of genius, the 
author of (^ustavu» ' asa^ aiwl many 
other prnductions. Many beautiful 
and pathetic episodical stories might 



* Vide Uicbia*dson*ii Letters, 

X The -nit of Stt*i'}it\ for We will not dispute a' out th>* tei-m, is tti a roit sMeraMe dt- 
jpzCrm^vitU,' and if we may b##lowed Rpruii^ IjIs f;tfc ai-ise.". from caichcB, 
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'be. idectod fhmv it; but the story 
nms out into a strain romantic and 
improbable^ beyond the common al* 
lowed measure of this kind of wri- 
ing* ;* so that as a whole it cannot be 
greatly recommended : but it ought 
not to be forgotten that the very popu- 
lar work of Sandford and Merton is 
taken from it. It has not merely giv- 
en the hint for that publication ; but 
the plan, the conti^asted character of 
the two boys, and many particular in- 
cidents are so closely copied, that it 
win hardly be thought, by one who 
peruses them both together, tiiat Mr. 
Ihj has made gutte sufBcient ac* 
knowledi^ment in his preface. Rous- 
leau had about this time awakened 
the public attention to the preference 
of natural manners in children, in 
opposition to the artificial usages of 
fashionable life ; and much of the spi* 
rit of EmiU is seen in this part of the 
work. The present generation have 
been much obliged to Mr. Day for 
separating this portion of the novel 
from the mass of improbable adven- 
ture in which it is involved, clothing 
it m more elegant lanj^uage, and giv- 
ing those additions which have made 
it so deservedly a favourite in the ju- 
venile library. The religious feelings 
are often awakened in the J^ooi of 
Quaiity^ not indeed without a strong 
tincture of enthusiasm, to which the 
author was inclined. Indeed his im- 
a^nation had at times prevailed over 
Ms reason before he wrote it. A num- 
ber of novels might be mentioned 
which are or have been popular, though 
not of high celebrity. Savah Fielding, 



sister to the author of 7lm Jwte$y 
composed several, among which jDa- 
vid Sim/ilr is the most esteemed. She 
was a woman of good sense and ctil* 
tivation ; and if she did not equal her 
brother in talent, she did not like him 
lay herself open to moral censure. 
She translated Xenophon's Socrate^ 
and wrote a very pretty book for chil» 
dren, the Governrsff^ or Frrtiale Jita*' 
drmy.\ Many tears have been shed 
by the young and tender-hearted over 
Sidyity Bidulfihs the production of 
Mrs. Sheridan, the wife of Mr. Tho- 
mas Sheridan the lecturer, an Inge* 
nious and amiable woman : the seiiti-. 
ments of this work arc pure and vir- 
tuous : but the author seems to have 
taken pleasure in"* heaping distress* 
upon virtue and innocence, mei^ely to 
prove^ what no one will deny, that the 
best dispositions are not always sufti- 
cient to ward off the evils of life. 
Calistus or the Man of Fashion^ by 
Mr. Mulso, is a pathetic story ; but 
it is entirely written, for moral effecti 
and affords little of entertainment. 

Mr. Graves, an autlior of a very dif- 
ferent cast, is known in this walk by 
CoiumeUa\ and his Spiritual Quixote. 
llie latter is a popular work, and 
possesses some humour ; but the hu- 
mour is coarse, and the satire mtich 
too indiscriminately levelled against 
a society, whose doctrine, operating 
with strong effect upon a large body 
of the most ij^norant and vicious class, 
must necessarily include in their 
sweeping net much vice and folly, as 
well as much of sincere piety and 
corresponding moral S.J The design 



• The first two vols, of this work, by much the best, are in<1eed tnily ingen'ous ; 
tlwre is a sinjarulurily of character in the hero that stamps originality upon the produc- 
tion of wliich he foi'ros so conspicuous a part ; but as if to show thai the boundary of 
geuius c^innot be passed with impunity, the ideas of the reader, like those of hi^ au- 
thor, become l)ewildered, and his avidity to penise ends in disappointment. — Edit. 

t So pretty, that we wonder it is not more known ; the character of Mi&s Jenny 
Peace is worthy of im it at ion . — R d i t . 

♦ The extremely ex<iuisite sensibility Arising from seclusion are in this work well 
depicted and contrasted witlx the happy tone ofmiBd, which a judieious mixture of btu 
sinesa and relaxation produces. — Edit. 

I Hou'cver it may appeftr to our author, we are certain that Mr. O. had no inten.- 
tion of offcndmg any class of people ; no man possessed a more liberal mind ; he had 
btaidea, within a fuw miles of his d^-ellinjif, seen the reformatian whioh had, ky Vhcm, 
Wn ejected amon^ tht; coUieuft of Kiu^s^woed, &c.— Eeit 
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of his Columella is less exceptitftifllMe. 
It presents a inan ediidated in polite 
learning and manners^ iirho, fix>m a 
festidious i-ejection of the common 
active pursuits of life, rusticates in a 
countrjr solitude, grows morose and 
peevish^aild concludes with marrying 
bis maid : no unnsual conscf|Ucnce 
of a whimsical and morose singular!* 
ty ; the secret springs of \Vhich are 
more commonly a tincture of indo- 
lence and pride, than superiority of 
genius. 

Mr. Graves was brought tip origi- 
nally for physic, but took orders and 
became rector of C lover t on ^ near 
Bath. He was the author of several 
publications, both translations and 
original : he was fond of writing and 
published what he entitled his ^Vtw//- 
//t*, when at the apre of near ninety. 
Me died in 1804. But it is not neces- 
sary to rest the credit of these works 
on aniusemem alone ; it is certain 
they have had a very strong effect in 
infusing principles and moral feelings. 
It is impossible to deny that the most 
glowing and impressive sentiments 
of virtue are to be found in many of 
these compositions, and have been 
deeply iinbibed by their youthful 
readers. They awaken a sense of 
fiaer feelirgs than the commerce of 
^rdinar. life inspires Many a young 
woman has cauj^ht fwni such works 
as Clarissa or CtciHa<^ ideas of delica- 
cy and refinement, which were not, 
perhaps, to be gained in any society 
she could have access to. Many a 
maxim of prudence is laid up in the 
inemory fr©ni these stores, ready to 
operate when occasion offei's. 

The passion of love, the most se- 
ductive of all the passions, they cer- 
tainly paint too high, and represent 
its inP.uenre beyond what it will be 
found to be in real life ; but if they 
soften the heart they also refine it. 
1 hey mix with the natural passions 
t>f our nature all that is tender in vir- 
tuous afiection ; all that is estimable 
in high principle and unshaken con- 
stsu^y I all that grace, delicacy, and 
Vntiment can bestow of tcruching and 



attractive.* Bencvbtence;, and sensi- 
bility to distress, arc almost always 
insisted on in modem works of this* 
kind ; and perhaps it is not too much 
to say, that much of the softness of 
the present manners, much of that 
tincture of humanity so conspicuous 
amidst all our vices, is owing to the 
bias given by our dramatic writings 
and fictitious stories. A high regard 
to female honour, generonty, and a 
spirit of self sacrifice, are strongly 
inculcated. It costs nothing, it is 
true, to an author to make his hero 
generous, and very often he is extni- 
vagantly so ; still sentiments of this 
kind serve in some measure to coun- 
teract the spirit of the world,/v^herc 
selfish considerations have always 
more than their due wd<^ht. ** In what 
discourse from the pulpit are religious 
feelings more strongly raised than in 
the prison sermon of The Vicar of 
Wakrfieldy or some parts of the Font 
of Quality T 

But not only those splendid senti- 
ments with whichj when propcily 
presented, our feelings readily take 
part, and kindle as we read ; the more 
severe and homdy virtue of prudence 
and economy have been enforced in 
the "writings of a Burney and an 
Edge worth. Writers of their good 
sense have observed; that while the 
compositions cherished even a romtn- 
tic degree of sensibility, tire idutics 
that have less brillianc}'to recommend 
them were neglected. Some know- 
ledge of the world is also gained by 
these writings, imperfect, indeed, but 
attained with more ease, and Attend- 
ed with less danger, than by mixing 
in real life. If the stage' is a ndrrt)r 
ci life, so is the novel, and perhaps a 
more accurate one, as less is Sacrificed 
to effect and representation.' .There 
are many descriptions of charafetws 
in the busy world, which a ydting 
vi^man in the retired scenes iA fife 
hardly meets with at all, artd'lttto/ 
whom it is safer to read of thanr to ' 
meet; and to either sex it musi'V 
desirable that the first impressi6ns,of 
fraud, selfishness, proffigpacj, ana ger- 
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ti^ should be cannocted^ as la ^ood 
liovels they always will be, with infa* 
my and ruin. At any rate, it is ssifer 
to meet with a bad character in the 
I pa^es of a fictitious story, than in the 
poliutiid walks of life ; but ,an authoi> 
splicitQMs for the morals of his read- 
ers> will he sparing in the introduction 
of such characters. It is an aphorism 
ofl'ope^— 

'* Mce is aTBonster of such frightful mien, 
** A« t» be hft(ed» noeds but to be sc-eii." 

• Bat he adds, 

"But seen too oft, familtar with her face, 
"We first cnduit.thtn pit^v, then enibriuc" 

Indeed the former assertion is not 
true without considerable moditica- 
tioD. If presented in its naked de- 
formity, vice will indeed give disgust ; 
but u may be so sut rounded with 
splendid and engaging ({ualitres, that 
the disgust is lost in. admiration. 
After alT| the effect of novel reading 
must depend, as in every other kind 
of r^^dig, on the choice which is 
made. If the looser compositions of 
this sort are excludedi and the senti- 
mental ones chiefly perused, perhaps 
the danger lies more in iixmg the 
I sundard of virtue and delicacy too 
hinph for real use, than in debasing it. 
Ilie most generous mm living, the 
nuMit affectionate friend, the moht du- 
tifiil child, would find his character fall 
far short of the perfection exhibited in 
* highly -wrought novel. In short, the 
feader of a novel forms his expecta^ 
tiops from what he supposes passes in 
the mind of the author, and guesses 
ng^ly at his intentions, but would 
pften guess wrong if he were consider- 
ing the real course of nature. It was 
vo-y probable at some periods of his 
bisuu^, that Gil Bias, if a real charac- 
tei:^ would come to be hanged ; but 
thcjK'acticed novel-reader knows well 
that Qo' such, event can await the hero 
of |J)C tale. . Let us suppose a person 
speculating on the character of Tom 
JoQies,i$^the production of an author, 
wt^Ose'bu.siness it is pleasingly to in- 
terest Jiis readers* He has no doubt 
buLth^Kln spite o£ his irregularities 
«nd distresses, his' history will come 



to an ftgreeable terminatioD. He has 
no doubt but that hiti panents will be 
diM:overed in due time ; he has no 
doubt but that his love for So/iJtia wtU 
be rewarded sooner or later with hee 
han«l ; ho has no doubt of the constati* 
cy of that young lady, or of their en* 
tire happiness after marriage. And* 
why does he foi'esee all this ? Not 
from the real tendency of things, but 
from what he has diboovered of the 
autlior's ioteutioni> But what would* 
have been the probability in real life ? 
why, that the parents would either, 
never, have been found, or have prov^ 
ed to be persons of no consequence— 
that JoneJt would pass from one vicious 
indulgence to another, till his natural 
good disposition was q<iite smothered 
under his iiTegularitics— that So/t/na 
would either have married her lover 
clandestinely) and have been poor and 
unhappy, or she would have conquer* 
ed her passion lind married some 
country gentleman, with whom she 
would have lived, in moderate happi<> 
n^ss, according to the usual routing 
of married Hie. Bt«t the author would 
have done very ill so to have con- 
structed his story. If J9oo;A had been 
a real character, it is probable his 
jlmclia and her family would not only 
have heen brought to poverty, but left 
in it; but to the reader it is much 
more probable that by some means 
or other they will be rescued fi-om it» 
and left in possession of all the com^ 
forts of life. 

It is probable in Zelueo^ that the 
detestable husbaixl will some way or 
other be got rid of; but wo lo the 
young lady who, when married^ 
should be led, by contemplating the 
possibility of such an event, to cherish 
a passion which ought to be entirely 
rehnquished ! 

Though a great deal of trash is 
every season poured out upon tjie 
public from the English presses, yet 
in general our no\'els are not vicious ; 
the food has neither flavour nor 
nourishment, but at least it is not 
poisoned^ Our national taste and 
habits are still towards domestic life 
and matrimonial faappine^ ; and the 
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chief harm done by a circukdiig 
library is occasioned by the frivolity 
of its furniture, and the loss of time 
incurred. Now and tlicu a girl> per* 
haps may be led by them to elope 
with a coxcomb; or if she is hand* 
some to expect the homage oi sl Sir 
Harry or My Lord^ instead of the 
plain tradesman suitable to her situa- 
tion in life ; but she will not have her 
mind contaminated with such scenes 
and ideas as Crebillon^ Louvet, and 
others of that class, have published 
in France. 

And, indeed, notwithstanding the 
many paltry books of this kind pub- 
lished in the course of every year, it 
may safely be affirmed that we have 
more good writei's in this walk, living 
at the present time, than at any peri- 
od since the days of Richardson and 
Fielding. A very great prvportion of 
these ladies: and surely it will not 
be Said, that either taste or morals 
have been losers by their taking the 

Ein in haad. The names of D' ArWay, 
dgeworth, Inchbakl, Hadcli€e and 
a number more, will vindicate this 
assertion. No small proportion of 
modern novels have been devoted to 
recommend, or Co mark with repro- 
bation, those systems of philosophy 
or politics which have raised so 
mach ferment of late ycai*s. Mr. 
Holcroft's Jtnha St. Ives is of this 
number:— its beauties, and beauties 
it certainly has, do not make amends 
for its absurdities. What can be 
'more absurd than to represent a young 
lady gravely consideriijg, in the dis- 
posal of her hand, how she shall pro^ 
mote the greatest pos^^ible good of the 
system ? Mr. Holcroit was a man of 
strong powers, and his novels arc by 
no means without merit, but his sa- 
tire is often partial, and his represen- 
tation of life unfair. On the other 
side maybe reckoned T/ir Modern 
PhHo9ofiher^ and the novels of Mrs. 
West. In the war of systems these 
li^ht skirmishing troops have been 
ofteiv employed with great effect ; and 
so long as they are content with 
(^peral war&ure, withoat taking aim 
at individuals) are per&cUy allowable. 



We have lately seen the gravest 
theological discussions presented to 
the world under the attractive &rm 
of a novel, and with a success which 
seems to show that the interest even 
of the generality of readers is most 
strongly excited when some serious 
end is kept in view. It is not the in- 
tention of these slight remarks to 
enumerate those of t^e present day 
who have successfully entertaiped the 
public ; otherwise Mr. CuiBbsrliDd 
might be mentioned, that veteran in 
every field of literature ; otherwise a 
tribute ought to be paid to the pecu- 
liarly pathetic powers of Mrs. Opie ; 
nor would it be possible to forget the 
very striking and original novel of 
Caleb IViUiamiy in which the avtthor, 
without the assistance of any of the 
common events or feelings on which 
these stories generally turn, has kept 
up the curiosity and interest of the 
reader in the most lively mai^ner ; nor 
his St. LeoHy the ingenious specula- 
tion of a philosophical mind, which is 
also much out of the conlmon trsck. 
It will bear an advantageous com- 
parison with Swift's picture of the 
Strulbrugs in his Voyage to Laputti, 
the tendency of which seems to be to 
repress the wish of never-ending life 
in this world : but in lact it does not 
bear at all upon the question ; for no 
one ever did wish for immortal lift 
without immoital youth to acconaptny 
it, the one wish being as easily ^rin* 
ed as the other , but St. Lmn shows, 
from a variety of striking circumstin* 
ces, that both together would pall, and 
that an immortal bnman creature 
would grow an insulated^ unhappy 
being. 

Some perhaps may tliink, that too 
much importance has been already 
given to a subject so frivolous ; but t 
discriminating taste is no where Borc 
called for than with regard to a spedci 
of books which every body reads. It 
was said by Fletcher of Saltoun : **Let 
me make the ballads of a nation, and I 
care not who makes the laws." Might 
it not be said, with as much propriety, 
let me make the novels of a country, 
and let who will make the ^stons? 
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Wi have at difTerent times presented 
our readers with trees of various surpri- 
zinfj properties — but should we describe 
to tijcm a tree which from its leaves dis- 
charged A supply^ of WAter so eof^otts as 
t& fumisb the populatiofi ol' a whole tsUnd» 
with the cattle, large andaoiaU, we should 
be suspected of deal'm^ in the more than 
marvellous. Should we add, tliat the 
streams flowing* from the leaves of this 
tree filled two large taiilts, into which they 
poured their contrlbatioiiB, and that these 
dficpiec^ittelea wcore attmicd bjr A^keep- 
er who daily distributed their contems> 
the phenomenon would appear the more 
surprizing, and, perhaps, perplexing : we 
shall therefore adduce the facts of the 
C2se, and endeaTOur to explain them by 
Ike aid of natural phtloBopfay. 

In the midst of the island of Hieri*o> 
one of the Canarles> says Mandelalo, 
h a tree which is the only one of its 
kindi inasmuch as it has no resem- 
blance to any other known in Europe. 
The leaves of it are long and narrow, 
and continue in a constant verdure, 
winter and summer ; and its branches 
are covered with a cloud, which is 
never dispelled, but resolved into a 
moisture, which causes to fldl fi*om its 
leaves a very clear water, and that in 
such abundance, that the cisterns, 
which s^ placed at the fuot of the 
tree to i-eceivc it, are never empty, 
but .contain enough to supply both 
men and beasts. 

There are, says Glas, in his history 
of the Canary Islands, only three 
ibumaitts of water in the whole island, 
one of them is. called jicqf^ which in 
ihe language of the ancient inhabi- 
tants} signifies a. rrp^r,- a name, how- 
ever, which does. not seem to have 
been given it on account of its yield- 
ing much water, lor in that respect it 
Wdly deserves tlie name of a foun- 
tain. More to the northwaid is ano- 
ther called Hapio ; and in the middle 
of the island is a spring, yielding a 
. Vol. \u, X, t 



stream about the thickt^ss of a man's 
finger. This last was discovered in 
the year 15 65 and is called tlie foun- 
tain of Antonio Hernandez. On ac- 
count of the scarcity of water, the 
sheep, goats, and swine here do not 
drink in the summer, but are taught 
to dig up the roots of fern, and chew 
them, to qiiench their .thirst. The 
great cattle are watered at those 
fountains, and a place where water 
distils from the leaves of a tree. 

Of this tree the author of the dis- 
covery and cdK^uest has given a par- 
ticular account : he says— . 

" The district in which t))is tree stands 
is called Tigulahe ; near to which, and in 
the cliff, or steep rocky ascent that sur- 
rounds the whole island, is a narrow gttt- 
ter or guMey, wrfaich commcnoes at tbe 
sea, and continoea to tlie AlvniiMt of the 
cliff, where it joins or coincides with a 
valley, which is terminated by the steep 
front of a rock. ' On the top of this rock 
g^ows a tree, called, in the ancient Ian. 
pruage of tbe jfAhabitAnts, -Gbrti^ i. e. sa- 
cred, or holy trtc« wliich for many y^Ats, 
has been preserved soimd«entire, and fresli . 
Its leaves constantly distil such a quantity 
of water, as b sufficient to furnish drioic 
to every living creature in Hierro j nature 
having provided tills remedy for the 
drou^t of the island* It is ntoated about 
A league and a half from the sca. Nobody 
knows of whAt specie&it is, only that it is 
called Til, It is distinct fronj other trees, 
and stands hy itself; the circumference 
of the trunk is about twelve spans, the 
diameter fbnr, and in hei^t, n'om tbe 
ground to the top of the highest brai>eh, 
forty spaRA s the circumfereiM:e of all the 
branches togetlier* is one hundred and 
twenty feet The branches are thick and 
extended; the lowest commence about 
the height of an ell from the ground. Its 
fruit resembles the Atovn, and tastes some- 
thing like thektmel>of s pine nut» hut is 
softer and more Aromatic Tlieleavesofthis 
tree resemble those of the laurel, but are 
larger, wider and more curved, tliey come 
forth in a perpetual succession, so that tbe 
tree alwajrs remsins fffeetu Near to it 
grows A tbon, winch fastens on msiiy of 
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its branches, and interweaves with them ; 
and at a small distance from the Garten 
are some hcecU trees, bresos and thorns* 
On the north side of tl)e trunk are two 
large tanks, or cisterns, of rough stone, 
or rather one cistern divided, each half 
being twenty fret square and sixteen spans 
in dcjjtii. (>t»e of these c^^ntains water for 
the drinking- of the inhabilanls, and the 
other that which they use for their cattle, 
washing, and such like purposes. Every 
morning, near this part of the island, a 
cloud or mist rises from the sea, which 
the souih and easterly winds force against 
the fore-nicnlioned steep cliff ; so that the 
cloud, having no vent but by the gutter, 
gradually ascends it, and from thence 
advances slowly to the extremity of the 
valley, where it is stopped and checked 
by the front of the rock which terminates 
the valKry, and then rests upon the thick 
leaves and wide spreading branches of the 
tree ; from whence it distils hi drops dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, tuuil it is 
at length exhausted, in the same manner 
that we see water drip from the leaves of 
trees after a heavy shower of rain. This 
distillation is not peculiar to the Gmrse or 
77/, for the bresos which grow near it like- 
wise drop water ; but their leaves being 
tew and narrow, the quantity is so trifling, 
that, though the natives save some of it, 
yet tliey make little or no account of any 
out wha.t distils from the Til ; whicli, to- 
gether Willi the water of some fountains, 
and what is saved in ilic winter season, is 
suiHcient to serve them and their flocks. 
This tree yields most water in those years 
Vhen the Levant, or easterly winds, have 
prevailed for a continuance ; for by these 
winds only, the clouds or mists are di'awn 
hither from the sea. A person lives on 
tlic spot near which this tree grows, who 
is appointed by the council to take care of 
it and its water, and is allowed a house to 
live in with a ceitain salary. He every day 
distributes to each family of the district, 
seven pots or vessels full c;f water, besides 
what he gives to the principal people of 
the island." 

Il is prob.iblc thut this tree is of the 



7T/f a, or Linden kind: the peculiarity 
of its situation affords an opportumty 
for the powerfal action of those natu- 
ral principles which are general and 
constant elsewhere^ though not so 
striking. All trees i^tract moisttirc 
from the atmosphere : it is indeedone 
mean of their support. When mois- 
ture is more than ordinarily abundant 
the leaves condense it, it stands on 
them in the form of drops, and in no 
great length of time, unless a wind 
arise, or some cause promote evapo- 
ration, these drops coalesce and fall 
on the earth. The earth below the 
trees receives this shower, and exhi- 
bits the effects of it ; while a dry path- 
way, gravel I'oad, Sec. contiguous, 
shows no sign of wet. To this may 
sometimes contribute tlie position, 
and power, of the tree to check the 
rising exhalations Ny its form, and to 
attract them to itself. They fioat as 
it^were, or settle among the brancht s, 
so that these parts are saturated By 
their surfaces and imbibe no more. 
It may, and does happen, in our own 
country, that rows of trees being 
encountered by mists floating in the 
air, already in motion, or attracting 
those stationary around them, or con- 
densing those which in the driest 
weather are extant, though insensible 
to US (as a cold bottle of wme, brought 
from an under ground cellar, in the 
hottest day soon condenses vapours 
which form drops, and at length 
trickle down it) — may become con- 
ductors of the fluid which they have 
attracted, and may let it fall from off 
their leaves in showers, though not in 
rivers or streams like the Gars€ of 
the island of Hierro. 
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AUSTBIA. 

Laxemburgh f ^rZsce.*— Vieona) Feb, 
2d. The b<:autiful country seat of 
Laxemburgh, in which is tbe palace 
that it occupied by the emperor du- 
ting the suiDiner, with noost luagnifi- 
cent gardens, has long been regarded 
as a personal and patrimonial proper- 
ty. An occasion has lately presented 
itself, m which it was necessary to exa- 
mine, whetl^r this domain did really 
belong to the imperial houses The 
commission appointed to determine 
this affair^ has pronounced that Lax* 
emburgh is a property of the state, not 
of the emperor. The monarch has 
immediately relinciuished the estate 
of Laxemburgh to tlie admini&trators 
of the propeity of the nation ; and has 
sold off the valuable flocks raised 
there and tended at his expense. 

AFRICA. 

Projected Travela in the Interior, 
—A German of the name of Routgen 
a scholar of the celebrated Blumen- 
bach, in Gottingen, has announced 
his intention to endeavour to pene- 
trate into the interior of Africa, 
almost in the track piirsued by Mr. 
Homeman, who, as he has n#t been 
heard of for- nearly ten years, is 
thought to have perished in the enter- 
prize. This young man is about 
twenty years of age, and seems to 
have obtained all that kind of know- 
ledge which is particularljr necessary 
for his purpose. He understands the 
Arabic language, is remarkably abste- 
mious, and has accustomed himself to 
make raw flesh and insects his food. 
At <iotting€n he submitted tocircum* 
cision, that he mip:ht appear to be a 
true believer in the Koran, and in 
the character of a physician, travel 
through those countries where the 
name of a Chcistian would infallibly 
lead to slavery or death. In his pere- 
grinations on foot through Germany 
and Switzerland, he always chose the 
Worst lodgings and accommodations* 
to inure himself to hardships. In Ger- 
many and Paris, he has collected a 



number of questions proposed by the 
literati, relative to the unknown regi- 
ons which he intends to visit. He 
means to endeavour to accompatiy a 
mercantile caravan from Mogador to 
Timbuctoo.— //flm^ttr^ Correction" 
dent en f ji/iril 17. 

rUANCE. 

Scarcitij of /*r/V«/».— Paris, April 
5. — Cardinal Maury, acting arch- 
bishop of Paris, has recently issued 
an ordinance prohibiting preaching, 
confession, and the administi*ation of 
the Sacraments, in /irivate chafieh : 
on pain of interdict if^o facto, in re- 
gard to the chapels ; and of suspen- 
sion, i/180 factoy in regard to the 
priests. The motives to this ordinance 
are stated in the preamble, to be, 
** The scarcity of priests, the urgent 
necessities of the parishes, the num- 
ber of domestic chapels, which is 
now greatly increased -, the serious in- 
conveniencics which arise from the 
longer toleration in private houses of 
domestic preachings, the restriction 
of the holy Sacrament and the ad- 
ministration of tlie Sacraments to 
persons who can^ and who ouji:/u to 
frequent the churches, 8ca 8cc.** 

Bi6le of Mary Queev of ScotSy l^c* 
.^Paris, April 9 — There is now for 
sale, in the sale room of M . Sylves- 
tre, a Latin bible, printed at Paris in . 
1497 in qnarto. The curious copy 
belonging to* Mary queen of Scots, 
whose name is written in the title 
page, with her cypher M> S and tlie 
two following verses: 

J^Teievx ne wr peult ajvenir 
Qu*a mon dien toimours me tenir. 

On the same title page is the date 
1571, with the signature of the fa- 
mous Besmcy who, the year following 
assassinated the Admiral Coliguy. 
He has also wrtitten five lines with 
his own hand, in which he entreats 
God, to grant htm grace to drrive the 
firofit resulti7jgfro7n /)rrui,uiy ^S'c, of 
this holy book<. 
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Bed chamber omam^n/^.— -Paris, 
Feb. 20. — A whim is lately provaleDt 
among the young fellows of the dctiir 
elasaesj which shows itself in orna- 
menting their bed-chambers, and par- 
ticularly their bed's head with arms 
and armour of all kind , insomuch 
that the famous armoury of Don 
Quixote is completely outdone. Some 
are so particular as to group with 
great diligence on every pannel of 
the wainscot, helmets and corselets. 
Arms offensive and defensive of eve- 
ry country display themselves with 
the most gi^otesquc effect. The Moor- 
ish poniard, and the Turkish sabre ; 
the chanjavB [hangers] of the Arabs, 
with the carbine of the Cossacks: the 
creeses of the Malays, the sagayes of 
Madagascar ; even the clubs and to- 
xnahawkb of the South Sea Islanders, 
and North American Indians. This 
eccentricity has been of the greatest 
benefit to the ^dealers in battered an- 
tiquities: and they have been beyond 
themselves at their good fortune in 
obtuning five or' six louia <Vor for 
such articles of other days as not long 
ago they would have sold for as many 
Urvrea. 

La P^ruque Ind^fiendentc^^lnde-' 
pendent Wig.— One of the French 
papers lately received, the Courier 
Francois, in making an extract from 
the Independent Whig, terms it P^- 
rugue L'Ind6pendente. A similar 
mistake was lately made in the Mo- 
niteur : in translating from some En- 
glish papers that ^^ 9Jicrverland fiacket 
had arrived firom India." They write 
« Le paquebot dit COverland'* (the 
packet-boat called the Overland) had 
arrived from India ! 

PRUSSIA. 

Art qf Flying. Berlin, March 39* 
M. Claudius has lately made a pro- 
mising experiment on his machine 
for fiying : he ndsed himself several 
times to the height of 1 4 feet in 50 
seconds of time by means of 23 
strokes of his wing ; carrying a weight 
of 33tbs. He afterwards let himself 
down from the same height, by means 



of 25 strokes of his wing ; in 35 se- 
conds, having a force of ascension of 
221bs. The wings of M. Claudius are 
furnished with pipes, which close 
when the air is struck, and open by 
their own weight when the air is al- 
lowed to pass freely. There are pow- 
ers of different action in the machine 
for rising, and for descending. The 
motive powers for descent are smaller 
than those for elevation ; that for ele- 
vation has a surface of 160 square 
feet. This machine applied to a bal- 
loon which has but feeble i)ower» of 
rising, permits the aeronaut who con* 
ducts the balloon to rise to a certain 
height, to remam at that height, sta- 
tionary, and to descend at his pleasure, 
without emitting, and thereby losing, 
any gas. But the author does not pre- 
tend to work it agahiftt the wind, as 
has been reported by a number of ill- 
informed persona. 

A sure method of removing the 
shining quality of Indian ink, which 
otherwise destroys the effects in draw- 
ing : Break the ink into a phial with 
warm watar, and if in a sufficient 
quantity, the mucilage will be so 
weakened as to be no longer capaWc 
of suspending the colouring matter, 
which will be precipitated to the 
bottom : the colourless liquor may be 
poured off, and the remamdcr is fit 
for U8e,devested of its shining quality. 

Andrew Olsen Dun, an inbalntant 
of Overhalden, in Denmairk, has been 
completely successful in an attempt 
to make cloth with the hair of cattle; 
but he mixes the hair with wool be- 
fore it is wrought 

The Emperor Napoleon has settled 
an annual pension of 3000 francs upon 
the celebrated printer, Bodoni, of 
Parma, and has enjoined the minister 
of the intericr to give him directions 
for printing a superb editicm of Ho- 
mer's Odyssey, as companion to the 
lUad. 

A subscription has been opened at 
Brussels, to defray the expense of 
erecting a monument to Jean Baptist 
Rousseau, who died in 1740. 
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WROU THE SPORTING MAGAZINE. 

HAMLET TRAVESTIE. So blow your nose, my dear, and do not 

£y John Poole, Esq. cry 

ffanilft, 

ACT THE riBST.— scEWE I. ^^^ Modiup. it is common, 
A Room of State in the Palace. (^ueeii. 

Kiiroy Queen, Hamlet Polont v8» La* If it be, 

ERTEs« Gbntlemev, otul Lapies ifit- Wby seems there such a mighty fuss wiih 
^verrd. thee ? 

Flourish of Trumpett and Dntau, _^ Batnlet. ^ ^ ^ , 

' Talk not to me of seema— when husbinds 
-*^- die, 

THO' by our dismal phi zres plain 'tis seen ^Twere wett if some folks seem'd the same 
The mem'ry of our brother's death is ^ I 

V . ^^^\ .^ . , ^ ,^ But I have that within you can't take 

Yet, as he's laid m peace upon tlie shelf, fpQji^ nj^ 

'TIS time we think upon our royal self; ^ ^^ ^i^^ clothes,— that's aU in my eye 
We, therefore, to dispel our royal spleen, ^^ Tommy. 

Have ta'en his widow Gertrude for our * 

How now,Ta^, what's the news with Cheer up, my hearty :tho» you've lost your 



you? 



dad> 



You uAi us of some suit,- Considksr that your-caw 

Your father lost a father; and 'tis certam 

-'^'f*- ,...,, Death o'er your great-grandfather drew 
My Lord, that's true. the curtain 

I have a mighty w.sh to learn to dance. You've moum'd enough: 'tis time your 
And crave your royal leave to go to F ranee. ^j^ ^ smothS; 

jS^ngr, Don't cry ; you shall be kii^ some time or 
Your suit is granted. other. 

Laertes. Queen. 

Sire, Pm much your debtor. Go not to Wittenberg, my love, I pray you. 

JKny. Hamlet. 

Then brush! tiie sooner you are off liie Mamma, I shall in all my best obey you. 
better. jnuff- 

Exit Laertes, Well said, my lad ! Cheer up ! no more foul 
(To Hamlet) Cheer up, my son, and cousin, weather ^*- 

never mind— Wei! meet anon, and all getdrunk together. 
ffamlet. Exeunt all but Uamlet 

A little more than kin. and less than kind 

-^ • SONG.— Hamlet. 

King. 

Why hang the clouds still on you ? Come» (Tune—** Derry 2kr»n.^) 

have done. ^ ^^cat Pd give if a sure way Ikncw 

Bamkt, How to thaw and resolve my stoat flesh 
Toufreout, myk>rd:Pm too much in the into dew! 

suiL^- How happy were I if no sin were sel& 
Queen, slaughter. 

Come, Hamlet, leave off crying; 'tis in For Pd then throw myself and my cares in 

vain, the water! 

SioEe crying will not bring him back Derry down» down, down, derry down. 

again. 

besides, 'tis eoonumtall that liTCimist How weary^ how profitless^ state, and bow 

iUof* flat. 
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Seem to me all li&'s uses^ its jojrSs— and Buiatio, 

all that: To see dad's funeral I popp'd my head in. 
This world is a garden unweeded; and Hamist, 

clearly No quizzin^-^'tivtts to see my mother's 
Not worth living- for — things rank and wedding. 

gi^6ss hold it merely. BoraHo, 

I>erry dovm, &c. Indeed, my load, one foUow'd hard on 
t'other.— 

TWo months have scarce pass*d since dad*a I never should have thought it of yoilr 

death, and my mother, mother. 

Like a brute as she is» has just married HamUt. 

his brother.— Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! Denmark's cooks 
To wed such a bai'e !— but 'tis all too late were able 

now : With funeral meatt to cheer the marriagt- 
We can't make a silk purse of the ear of a tuhK — 

sow. Methinks 1 have my father in my sight 
Derry down^ &c. Jloraiio. 

My lord, I'll swear 1 saw him yesternight. 
So fondly he lov'd her, I've oft heard him ' Hamlet. 

tell her. Saw ! Who ? 
•• If it rains, my dear Gertrude, pray take Boraiio. 

my umbrella :" The king, yoiu* father. 

When too roughly the winds have beset Hamlet. 

her, he'th said, Much I doubt it. 

•' My dear, take my belcher to tie round MarceUus. 

your head.** 'Tis true, ray lord. 

Derry down, &c. Horatio, 

^ 111 tell you all about it. 

Why, zounds ! she'd hang on him, as much Hamlet. 

as to say, Perchance 'twill walk again; — ^I'U watch 
•* The lonpft-r* I love you, the longer I to-niglit, 

may ;'*— And beg a conversation with the tfffite: 

Yet before one could whistle, as I am a If in my father's form it come to scare me, 

true man^ Til speak to it, should e'en Old Uurry dare 
1 e's forgotten:— Oh! frailty, thy name ' me. 

sure is woman ! ' CTo Bor. and Mar. J Don't let the cat out 

Derry down, Stc. of the bag, I prythee. 

Horatio. 

To marry my uncle! my father's own Never fear me. 

brother! — MarceRuf. 

Tm as much like a lion as one's like the Nor mc. 

other. Hamlet. 

It will not, by jingo, it can't come to Then FU be with yt 

good— Soon after supper. 
But break, my poor lieart:— I'd say more Horatio. 

if I could. Honour? 

Derry down, 8tc Hamlet. 

Poz. — Adieu ? 
Enter Horatio, Marcellus, and Ber- Exeunt Hor. Mar. and Ber. 

NARDO. No doubt some dirty work, if this be true. 

Hamfet. Would it were supper-time, this tale so 
My lads, I*m glad to see you. I implore wheedles. 

You'll tell me what brought you to F4j>i- TiU then I'm sitting upon pint and nee* 
nore. " dies, {Fxit. 
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Commanications for this head from authors and bookscllcM post paid, will be inserted 
free of ezpenac. Articles of Ltteraty Intelligt>nce inserted by the booksellers in the 
United States' Gazette, or in the Freeman's Journal^ wiU be copied in this maga« 
sine without iiuther orders. 

B. D. bishop of the Protefiiant Episcopal 
church in the state of Pennsylvania. 

Alao a Pastoral Address to the clergy 
and laity of the Protestant Episcopal, 
Churcli, in the United States of America, 
from the house of bishops of said church, 
assembled in general convention at Mew 
Haven, Connecticut, May, 1811. 



HECBNT AM BaiCASr PUBLICATIONS. 

JS^ Anther^ Fmley^ Philadelphia, 

Published — A new and interesting work, 
entitled •• Travels in various countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. By Edward 
Dsniel Clarke, L.L. D. Part I, [complete 
in itself,] Russia, Tartar}', and Turkey." 
By Charles WiUiarM, B^m^, 

Published — the first number of The 
Scoum. The Scourge Is to appear once 
a week. 

B^ D. •Mallortf & Co., Botfon, and Edward 
J. Coale Baltimore. 

Published— The Study of the Law, in 
one vol. 12mo., with directions for the 
choice of books, addressed to attoiiiies' 
cleiks, with additional notes for tlie Ame- 
rican student. 

Btf Munroe ^ Fi^artcit, Bo*ton, 

Published — Practical Piety, or the In- 
fluence of the religion of the heart, upon 
the conduct of the life. By HamiaU More. 

By J. Belcher, 

Published — Advice to Shepherds and 
owners of Flocks; on the care and roan* 
ajft-njent of sheep, especially the Merino 
breed. Translated from the original 
French of M. Daubenion, by a gentlembaa 
of Boston ; in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Published — ^The Botanist, being the bo- 
tanical part of a course of lectures on na- 
tuw) hiatOTy, delivered in the university 
of Cambridge : together with a Discourse 
on the Principle of Vitality : by Benjamin 
Waterhouse, professor of the theory and 
practice of pliysic, in the university at 
Cambridge. 

Bif,T.^ J. Swords, and P,^. Mesier, 
JVew I'orh, 

Published— The Integrity of Christian 
Doctrine, and the Sanctitv of Christian 
Practice^ united in Christian Preaching, 
in a sermon delivered in Trinity Chui-ch, 
in the city of New Haven, on Wednesday, 
May 22, 1811, at the opening of the con- 
yentionof the ProtestantEpincopal church 
in the United SUtes of America. To 
which is annexed, a Concluding Address, 
tlelivered in Trinity Church, in the ci\y of 
New York, on Wednesday, May 29, 1811, 
»t tile conse4!ratioH of two Presbyters to 
Uie Episcopal ofticu. By William White, 



By J. L. Feimagw, PhiladcIpMaf 
Pubhshed-^La Independencia de la Cos- 
ta Firma, justificada por Thomas Pabie, 
tricnte anos ha. — Extracto de sus obrat, 
traducido del Ingles al Espanol, por Don 
Manuel Garcia de Sena. > 

It contains, besides. Las Constitutione*} 
de los Estados Unidos de America y la 
Declaration de su Independencia.— The 
whole in one 8vo. vol. 

PHOPOSED AMBRICAZr PUBLICATIONS. 

From the Medical imd Pkilooophioal 
M^gitHr. 
American edition opttic Edin- 
burgh EMCYCLOPJtDIA. 

Proposals have been issued by Messrs. 
Parker & Delaplaine, of Philadelphia, for 
publishing by subscription, in 12 vols, 
large 4to., a new and augmented editioa 
of tJie Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ; conduct- 
ed by David Brewster, L.L. D. fellow of the 
royal society of Edinbiu-gh, and the so- 
cicty of the antiquaries of Scotland, with 
the *assi:itance of eminent professional gen- 
tlemen." 

It is with uncommon satisfaction we an- 
nounce to the American people the repub- 
lication of this tndy valuable and splendid 
work. We shall not at present enter into 
any detail relative to its peculiar excel- 
lence ; but content ourselves with obser- 
ving, tl^t, though but very recently pi-o- 
jected by its learned editor and his able 
associates, such has been the gen^'.ral con- 
viction of its superior merit, by the Bri- 
tish nation,, that it has surpassed in pa- 
tronage every product ion of a similar kind. 
It appears to be the particular design of 
the present publishers not merely to offer 
a transcript of the English c<^y, but to 
adapt the work to the American public by- 
rectifying such errors and supplying such 
omissions as must unavoidably occur res- 
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pecting this coantiy and its concerns. For 
this purpose they have obtiuned the co* 
operation of a number of American gen- 
tlemen eminent in the various departments 
of science and literature, and we rejoice 
that it is their determined puipose not in 
the least to inter£sre with the mtegrity of 
the British text : that the improvements 
of the work are to be made solely by addi- 
tional matter. May wc be pei-millei to. 
RUg^st to the enterprising individuals 
eng'aged in this great undertaking, wholly 
to abstain from mctious politics, and pole- 
mical divinity. JLot the origiBal ariidoii 
be devoted chiefly to -an eshibhioa of our 
numerous inventions and discoveries in 
philosophy and the arts ; to an illustration 
of the physical geography and history of 
our country- ; let them bring forwaixl its 
neglected biography; and let every line he 
written in the sententious manner and tiT.e 
spirit of tlie original. The Edinburgh 
Fjicyclopxdia, thus executed (and we 
know this to be the object of tlie publish- 
ors) will prove a magnificent rcpositor}' of 
human knowledge, honourable to those 
concerned in its execution, and eminently 
worthy of the liberal support it will 
doubtless receive from the American na- 
tion. 

hkmf^w^t^ vBl be pft^Ksh^, m Ad- 
^ress to the eight Deacons^ **Tke ^pititwU 
jyh'ectora*^ of Uie first Baptist Church in 
Ciold-street, viz. 

Uoswell Graves, Clerk in tlie Street 
Commissioners* Office. — Nicholas B.Lyon, 
Cooper, near Crane-wharf —John Ticbout, 
Lottery Office Keeper, Water-street.— 
William Willis, Uattcr, Maiden^jmev^ 
John Bedient, Hetail Grocei^ JohOfStre^t-t— 
James Duffie, do. Wuter^tceet, near the 
Battery. — L:uiiuel Randolph, do Little 
•^orge-strcct. — Peter Conry, Lumber 
^teasurer. Oak-street, with some free and 
suitaUe i*emaarks on tfaeir conduct, and on 
tlie evidence delivered at the trial of 
William Parkinson, Pastor of the saifi 
Church, for assaidt and Battery on the 
person of Mrs. Whitringham. 

By WiUiam Greer, Lancaster^ 

To publish the History of America, By 
William Kobcrtson, D. D. Principal of 
tbc University of Eclinburgh, and History- 
ographer to his majesty for Scotland. 

By Patterson fif Hopkins^ Pittubitrgh, 

To publish by subscription a new work^ 
entitled Obser%'ations on "The Two Sons 
Oil." By William FindJey, Esq. Member 
ot Congress, 



By D. H, Beinsy Wwdm(i/nh» and L Sni, 

JSTevf York, 
To publish by subscription.— A new 
Satirical Poem, Zoologian Jurisprudence, 
or Beasts at Law. Capra w. Canis. Trans- 
lifted from the Arabic of SamlUius Philoe- 
rin z Y X. Whose fables have made so 
much noise in the East, and whose imt 
has eclipsed that of iBsop. 

Ezra SttTffent, JV>w Tork. 
Proposes to republish — " Biograi^uc 
Evangelica" or an historical account of 
the Lives and P^ths of the .most eminent 
and Evnngelie:^ Authors or Preachers, 
both British and Foreign. By the Rev. 
Erasmus Middleton, to be continued from 
the year 1786, (when the author left ofi) 
down to the present period. 

REC£NT BRITISH PUBLICATIOKS. 

The Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Anne Rad- 
clifie^ in familiar letters to her female 
friends, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tracts, Political, Geographical, and 
Commercial, on'thu Dominions of Ava, 
and the Nortli-westem parts of Hindoos- 
tan. By William Franklin, Major in tjji^ 
Scn'ice in the Hon East-India Companr, 
atid author of a Tour to Persia, the His- 
tory of Shahau um, and the Memoir^.of 
George Thomas, &c. 8vo. Ttfl " 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATJ[Q>*S. , 

The Translator of the Life of FcflRlovw 
archbishop of C^mhifk^^ has jui.theprqif, 
a Translation of tlie Memoirs of prince 
Eugene, of Savoy, in one vol. 8vo. which\ 
will appear soon. 

£. A. Kendall, Esq. has the following wotka^ 
nearly ready for publication : — ^Travels in 
tJie Northern Parts of the United States,, 
in 1807 to 1810.— Travels in the Provinces - 
of LoWef Canada and Cppei' Canada; l80^ 
—•Remarks of the Calumet, or Sacred Pipe^ 
— An Essay on the Worship ^ StcBvssof : 
Power. All of tliem illustrated by plau». , 

Mr. James Montgpm^, author ^f-M^T 
Wanderer of Swisscrland, has apocm^-^ 
the piKrss, entitled tlie AVorld before'ttje-, 
Flood. 

A new and complete edition ofUlchard- 
son's Works, with a sketch of his !He by 
the fitv. B. Miaigiti^im euk^um by IMde-^ 
rot, and an original portmt, iii.iitodtcai- 
volumea ci^wA ^tayg^ is.aeai^ T^»iilg$iit 
publication* ... *;•!,•; 

A new edition 4>f Pjx>fe^s()r Ppison^. 
Preface to the Hecuba, ffom die corredi^ 
copy left by him ready for the press, ^"1,, 
appear m the course of the month; &i 
new editi<m8 of the Phyi* ire tt' thi^ p^. 
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WE knew Mr. Arthur Murphy 
twenty years before Mr. Foote's ac- 
quaintance with him commenced : in 
tirt days of the Grecian Daughter, 
and Akuma, when theatrical squab- 
bles and political tiA-ties ran so high 
tbat between the one and the oUier a 
dramatic author was almost sure iif 
tvok&ng Scylla to be wrecked on 
Ciiarybdis. Mr. Foote's volume affords 
proof of the truth of this ; but nothing 
equal to what the facts of the time 
wmikl justify. We are however, glad 
to tee so much disclosed and discuss- 
ed as appears in it, of the manage- 
nient behind the curtain, since it 
contributes to explain the reasons for 
that absence of dramatic talent which 
at present disgraces the English stage, 
and that distance which competent 
writers nudntain from managerical 
a&d histrionic intrigue. 

Whoever wbhes to preserve that 
peace of inind without which life has 
DO enjoyment^ must be extremely 
camions of forming connexions with 
the stage. Appearances are the. traffic 
9tj^ tkeatre ajad its company : they 

Vol. VI. F f 



produce their effect on mere specta- 
tors ; but those who have been allow- 
ed the privilege of the house, as to 
its interior, have seen as neat devices 
practised in private, as ever excited 
wonder in public->but they have, too 
often, terminated rather in sardonic 
than in hearty laughter. 

From the severity of Churchill to 
Murphy, in the Rosciad, which Mr. 
F. wisely keeps out of sight ;— from 
the severity of Murphy to Churchill 
in various poems, to some of which 
Mr. F. has given circulation ;«~from 
the periodical squabbles of Murphy 
with Garrick, which Mr. F. docs not 
attempt to vindicate ; — from the ^ al- 
ternate laughings and cryings" of the 
disappointed Mrs. Abington, with the 
interference of Hugh Kelly, and the 
patchwork of Isaac Bickerstaff, [men 
whom we weU remember] — and from 
other incidental illusions, the reader 
of this life of Murphy, may gather 
something of the involved mysteries 
of theatrical oppositions ; as from the 
condemnation of two plays of Murphy, 
(and others, not mentioned^ of Dr^ 
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Kenrick? Kelly, kc.) from fioHiical 
tnotives merely, be may conjecture 
the violence of party, and tin; rnean^ 
nc8ftc9 to which the Boi-dUant Town 
could then condescend, for the purpose 
of mortifying and even injuring an 
opponent in politics. Hard indeed, 
was the fate of a writer who presumed 
to think he could afford instruction to 
the public in a manner diflTerent from 
that which the public afiected to call 
fiQftular^ and to which it was endea- 
voured to affix the epithet national^ 
when not only his pamphlets continued 
unread,— against which he could say 
nothing ; but his intentions to amuse 
were scouted, as if infected with the 
poison supposed to lurk in his more 
argumentative lucubrations. 

Mr. Murphy wrote in favour of lord 
Holland, and in consequence was ac- 
quainted with Charles Fox, his son : 
strange surely, was his fete, who in 
eftrly life endured the oblpq^uy of 
writing in .favour of " old Rcynafd,'' 
yet lived to sec the ^ young cub'* 
hallooed and complimented— is it 
credible !— as *' the man of the peo- 
ple/' 

Mr. Foote has gives us an amusing 
volume in this worii. At tli« same 
time that it records the memorabilia 
in the life of Mr. Murphy, it presents 
an animated sketch of part of the 
Ktei'ary history erf" his times ; com- 
prising the dramatic and poetical de- 
partments of British literature^ Mr. 
Murphy had a very numerous ac- 
quaintance, most of whom were men 
Vi^ho figured in society with no small 
^lat, from the middle of the last 
century till 1805, tlie year of his 
death. The numermis anecdotes of 
the statesmen, oratoi's, authors, and 
actors, with whom he was familiar, 
must give an interest to the book 
which records his life. Mr. Foote 
>vTitcs unfettered by any rules. He 
digresses frequently ; but his digrcs- 
aioiis make ampk amends for what 
short interruptions they occasion to 
th« Qtofy. 

Dr. Johnson had a very high op«n* 
i(m of Arthur Muiphy i he speaks, in 



one of his Ramblers, in terms oC praise 
respecting the 78th number of di^ 
Gray's Inn Journal, on the character 
of king Lear; (this was in IT54;) hcf 
continued attacherf to this vftitcr 9& 
long as he lived, and he counted Wm 
one of the best bred men, andt to use 
his own expression, '* one of the 6aest 
gentlemen he had ever taown." 
Murphy's introduction to Johnson 
was owing to a singular circum- 
stance : 

* Being at Foote's boose in the cpuntryi 
and not beinjj disposeii to lose pleasure 
for business, he det,t;rmined to supply his 
bookseller with sonje unstudied essay for 
the Gray's-Inn Journal. He therefore had 
recourse to the French Jtmrrtal LUicraircf 
and translating aomethiiig that he Wndt 
despatched it to tlie prcifS. It wa^ howr 
ever, soon after pointed out to hkn, that 
he had actually translated a ttaraWer^ 
which had been inserted in the foreign 
publication without acknowledgment- Mr. 
Murphy accordingly waited upon Doctor 
Johnson, to explain this curious incident; 
and a fnendship .was then comroenced* 
which continued without interruption tifl 
tlic death of tlic latter.' 

Mr. Foote, in compilmg his hockt 
bad a very good chart to steer by. 
Late in ]ii^ Mr. Murphy, comnuttfiii 
to paper a compemlioMs history of 
himself. This is given at leaglli; 
Sind as Mr. M. was singularly exs/&t 
with regard to dates, it was of gt^X 
use to his biographer. The book 
contains some plates-^a p<Mtrait of 
Mr. M. aged 50 years, this is tbe 
fromispieoc, (which when at Dap^s 
we remember thinking a good Ukt- 
ness) an engraving of a bust of him 
at the age of 72 ; four fac simile let- 
ters written by him at different pe- 
riods of his lifie ; and a portrait of 
MisS' Elliot, the actress, for whom be 
wrote the lively character of Mfuriain 
The Citisen. 

Mr. Murphy may be regar^edi U^» 
as a man of general litefat»ure» ^bem- 
plified in his Gray 's-lan-Joimaai; 9d» 
as a dramatic auth<Mr; ^ Us i^law- 
yer; and 4th, as tlie translate of 
Tacitus. 

1* Na 1. of tlie Gray Vlon Journal; 



roarer life of Muupmr. 
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'^A^p^twd bACh« tWenty.ffi^ day of 
Ocbbar, tTSQ, befbfe MV. MorphV %ad 
cRttsed ikis Mentft^fifik yw. This must 
be 'cpnfidbefed a» an arduous undertaking^, 
e^>eclfd^at& period when the s^pectatOi*. 
the Tatfcr, the Guardian, and the Ram- 
Me>, were in the higfheat state of popii- 
teityind VmpfeMion^ and whAt the Ad- 
veMUi^r 1R«« id its progfettive state of 
puUfottitm. . 

-. ^Mmm an attempt adjmvably adapted to 
dia]^y taleot aud obtain repuxation ; and 
as erery week wis to give birth to a new 
theme, thi« plan g^enenUized his reason, 
a^r^kened his imagination, and incited hts 

gustjy in quest of variety. This was 
Brst fruit of his observations upon 
ID^ and manners^ and the accumulated 
^tock of his knowledge.* 

. The c&usc^ of dropping this puUli* 
caUoQ wat owing to another circum- 
!;taiice of whimsical notoriety in its 
day. It is iiot, however, mentioned 
by Mr. Foote. Mr. Murphy arrived at 
ks diambers one evening, and not 
feeling himself in the humour to 
vmean essay, he publiafaedone Ibund 
in' his letter-box, which had been 
written bf some wag ; and conta'med 
an account of a mostValuable discove- 
ry made of immense quantities of 
peat iiv Florid. Tfai% it was gravely 
asserted, wqis. of prodigious impot- 
-tadceto the- West India Islands, which 
•icere alwayt (it was said) distressed 
for ftid, whether for boiling of sugar, 
or for ctdhiary purpoajps. Murphy, 
in an unguarded moment, sent this 
precious morsel to press. A laugh 
was raised against him^ and the 
Gray's Inn Journalist soon ceased 
from his labours. 

We meet with a list of Murphy's 
dramatic productions, rendered curi- 
OQs by recording the prices given by 
the booksellers far them. But, before 
we introduce this record, we ought to 
mention thaC ^r Richard Steele, in 
the meridian of his reputation, could 
get for The C<mstiou4 Lovere no 
tnort than 40/.: and that the oomedy 
df The DrummtTy vmtten by Addison, 
M^l^ was soAd to Toftson for 50/. 

*For the farce of The JlpprentUe^ Mr. 
Paul VaAiant gave, in January ir56, tlie 
AUD of forty pounds. F«r the farce of 



The tTphot^iar&r, he gitve, in Mafeh 1759,^ 
the sum of forty guineas. For the troipe* 
dy oi' The Orphan •f ChinOt be gave in 
February 1760, the sum of one hundred, 
g^iineits. For the comedy of T/ie fViixf t^ 
JCet'p Him, in three acts, he ffavc, in Fe- 
bruary 1760, the sum of fif y guineas. 
J!'\>r I'tic dmmatic poem, in three nets. 
The Jhweri Mkmdj tie g<%'e, in February 

1760, tlic sum <>V tifiy ^inoaa. For the 
comtxly uf The Hiuf to Keep Jliiu^ eniargvd. 
to fivu acts iJi January 1761, Ue ijjivc an 
additional sum of fifty g-uineus. For the 
comedy of All in the W^hui^, m. November 

1761, he gitvc tlie sum of one hundred 
^itK:a». For the farce of TM (Md.Mai4» 
m November 1761, he gAve the lum of 
forty guineas. No price of sale is men- 
tioned for the farce of The Citizen, nor Is 
there any account given of it. Tlxe tu'o 
pieces entitled, .Ar^ o7i«'« EHemyhut hkown, 
a comedy, in three acts, and Hf^hat ve mast 
all came tQt a comedy, in two acts, were 
published and sold by Afr. Vaillaut, upon 
Mr. Murphy's uccoimt. The trag;edy gf 
Zenobia was sold to Mr. Griflin, m 1768, 
for one hundred guineas, which were paid 
by two fa»talment8 of fifty guineas each. 
The tragedy of The Grecian J^mtffhter was 
also sold ta Mr. Cif iihn in 177S« for one 
hundi*ed g-uineas ; and that sum was also 
paid by two instalments of fifty guineas 
each. The tragedy o£ Mzttma was sold to 
Mr. I^wndes, m Fieet-street, in 1773, for 
one hundi'ed guinea.s,aiHi in the year 1776, 
the pla}'s t^t were published by Mr. 
VaiUaat were ail turned over to Mr. 
JLowndes. 

* Tlie con)edy of Xtunif if our ovm J^itndt as 
1 Uiought, was sold to iVfr. Bccket; but he 
denies the circunwtanc^. The bottom of 
the tide-pagt: toys, ^ Printed for T. Bee- 
ket, Ade^, atnuad, 177S.* 

Many, perhaps most, of Mr. Mur- 
phy's characters were drawn from 
living personages, though not always 
such as might be properly cHled pub* 
lie characters. We could have been 
glad that Mr. F. had pointed them 
out, on good authority. But to render 
a character perfect in representation, 
it must be studied from nature by the 
actor equally, or even more, closely, 
than by the writer. Mr. F. applauds 
Woodward, who possessed, he says» 
a manner peculiar to himself: 

* in Ids Barber, in The UphaUterer, when 
he opens his casement and calls out ; 
his tottering trot when he advances on 
tbc stage sfidLkg the loose locks of his 
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old gray mgi hit morbid countenance, 
his glee, his chuckk, his bason, his work- 
ing up his soapsuds ; his transport at the 
thought of having, for the good of hn 
country, lighted up 9. farthing candle; his 
havinj^ left a gentleman AaJ/^shavcxl, and 
bis replies, when impatiently called for to 
finish the gentleman, were aU examples 
of the truest farce, and of the best acting.' 

This bai'ber was a portrait: his name 
was Douthwaite ; h« lived in Brown- 
low-street, tlolbom ; and in order to 
take him off accurately, Woodward 
shaved with him, for a considerable 
time. He wrote, and we believe, pub- 
lished, two volumes of poems, for 
which his customers amonig the gen- 
tlemen of Gray's-lnn subscribed. 
Often have we admired the tottering 
gait of the thin^ tremulous, smirking, 
talkative, inconsiderate old man: 
Woodward's personification of him 
was correctness itself. 

We have always been advocates for 
the iTiorality of the drama. We have 
ever nauseated the double entendre, 
and the obscenity, which disgrace 
some plays : we have never failed to 
hold up to dehsion the poor substi- 
tutes for wit and humour which are 
linsted into others ; and we have 
branded, as they ought to be branded, 
the fiagrant profkneness which fiows 
from the lips of our actors, and the 
false ethics with which the German 
school has inundated the stage. It is 
with genuine approbation that we 
print the following passages, which 
truly characterize Mr. Morphy as a 
chaste dranuitic writer. Mr. Foot 
says, 

* As Iiih now about to close the account 
of Mr. Murphy's Dramatic life, I have 
chosen rather to conclude it in his own 
words, with the apology he has made for 



himself; which it indeed fciMilteW^ia 
his productions in the various brandi^^f 
literature whereto he sucoetsively affiReA 
his admirable talents. But, althouglnf mo 
always most at my ease whenever I .can 
avail myself of giving his own explitnation 
upon the occurrences of every jwt oPha 
liie I yet I cannot, in hoAoar to bisfiMS, 
pcmit this opportunity .to escape, without 
bearing my testimony to one geuer4 tntth« 
that tliroughout all his di*amatic woob, 
there is not one vicious sentence, nor ohe 
indeUcate allusion. He has applied all the 
force of his dramatic mind to coTreeti wA 
a playful and m lig^t band, the foibles «f 
human natu^. He has sought ** the.gs)F- 
est, happiest attitude oi* things." Tte 
study of the female character seems tD 
haTe been his particular choice, and fail 
darling dramatic passion : in all hisscQaes, 
women are delicately corrected, studions- 
ly cautioned, and constantly befriended* 
He has never lost sight of the purpose of 
plays, as defined by that liberal moralist 
and friend to virtue, Archlnshop TiUol- 
8011 : •* Plays,** si^s he, " may be so 
framed, and governed by such rules, u 
not only to be innocently diverting, but 
instructive and useful, to put some follia 
and vices out of oountettaiice, which cut- 
not perhaps be so decently reproved, nor 
so effectually exposed and oorrefited, say 
other way *'-#>l shalNi0W,wa8'hec9iBes ak, 
let Mr. Murphy iBpealHbvJuinsclf. " 

< ** Pleasing aait iS to find myaelf jd die 
end of my labours, I am far from suiferiHg 
mv imagination to he deluded with ideas 
of fancied succei»a. * One point then is, 
upon which 1 can, with truth, reeeivatbs 
congratulationa of my own heart : t iook 
back througb'^he whole of my work; and 
from 2%e Otm^M hm Journal vhd the faice 
of The ^^pprenHee, to the conoluaiuQ of die 
present volume, there is not, I l>elieve,ii 
single passage that can justly hnog so- 
proach upon the author, fiven. in the 
lightest and most sportful sallies Of fiuicy, 
I persuade myself, that I need not bhtw 
for one indecent or immoral expresttoa. 
For the wit that offends against good maa- 
ntfrs, Ihave had no relish .f Icait^wtfh 



• He did not seduce Diana and her Nymphs from their native woods, where th*:^ 
lay concealed, to expose them upon a London Theatre, as emblems of innocc-nce in the 
scenes of comedy ; nor did he meretriciously throw a vail of gauze over them, on pu^ 
pose to raise a stronger effervescence from wanton sensuality, lliis he left to tiic 
dancers of an opera stage. 



t The late veteran Ctunberland joined in these sentiments. The last comedy thoagh 
it tailed had much merit in it. Compare Panorama, vol. 8. p 477- The two last ad- 
vocates of polished manners and elegant society, as writers for the stage belonging to 
the old school, have now left us, and as Mr. Sheridan will not write, we may smhr 
say the field is left open to the witless authors of the day i those marchamU. de j'oM- 
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|ica9iii«k«M» tton^ pen wm never em- 
Blcjred in the base and malevolent office of 
dfllMCtinff it(a» the netit of coatemporary 
WfkeM-*'^ 

Mr. Murphy stepped upon the 
stage, and per&rmed as an actor for 
tivo seasons ; aad this circujBstance 
pixjved an obstacle to his being ad- 
mitted a laW^student. He shall speak 
for himself. 

' *Iathe begtnningf of 1757,1 offered to en- 
ic* myself a student of the Middle Tern- 
pk» but the bettehgrt of that aoeiety 
ttiougbt fit to object to me, asaignin^ as 
^ir reason, that i had appeared in the 
prafemion of an aetor. Tins kindled in 
■jr breast a degree of indignation, and I 
«it free enough to speak my mind on the 
occasion. 1 was obliged, however, to sit 
down under the aiPront j and being at the 
tine employed in a veekbf paper^ calked 
The Test, my thoughts were %:iLed, entirely 
on that work. It was an undertaking in 
&vour of Mr. Pox, afterwards lord Uol- 
Und. The Newcastle admirastration was 
overturned by tlie resignaticm of Mr. Fox, 
then secretary of state ; and an mterval of 
lour or five HMiiths ensued without any 
Tq;ular Boimstry ;— When the duke •/* 
Ik v m m k ir e i to lil ^ post absolutely neces- 
•iry, agreed to be, during that time, first 
lord of the treasury. The contention for 
fixingm ministry lay between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox; and, during that time, The 
Test went on in fiivour of the Utter ( but, 
at length, the city of London declared, in 
smest open manner, in favour of Pitt and 
Une, made them both free of the city, 
sod invited them to a sumptuous entertain- 
BKnt at GuildbaU. FK>m this time, the 
contest between the rivals ceased :«-Mr. 
iegge was appdnted chancellor of the 
excbiMiuer, Mr. Pki secretary of sute, 
sod Mr. Fox paymaster of the forces. My 
weekly lueubrslioas of course terminated j 
nor durmg their publication had I ever 
seen Mr* Pox : at length, in August 1757, 
i WIS invited to dine at irs^Joni^ifetMe. The 
company • were, Horace Walpole, Mr. 
Calcraft, and Peter Taylor, who was soon 
sfter made deputy paymaster of the forces, 
snd went to the army then commanded by 
prince Ferdinand. Mr. Fox was a consum- 
nate master of polite manners, and pos- 



sessed abrilUant shareof wiL It happened* 

after dinner, that the present Charles Fox, 
then about 13 years old, came home from 
Eton School. His father was delighted to 
see him ; and,. " Well, Charles/* said he, 
'•* do you bring any news from Eton J"— 
News. None at all ! Hold ! 1 have some 
news I wentM^ to JVvuUov topm/ afhdt 
-woman seven shillings tliat 1 owed her : 
the woman stared : and said. Arc you son 
to tliat there Fox that is member fur our 
town ? Yes, I am his son. Po, I ^n't be- 
lieve it; if you were his son, I never should 
receive this money.*' Mr. Fox laughed 
heartily ; *< And, here Charles ; here's a 

flass of wine for your story." Mr. Charles 
ox seemed, on that day, to promise those 
great abifities which have since blazed out 
with so much lustre* 

* The contemptuous treatment I had met 
Willi at the Temple occurred t<^ Mr. Pox^ 
and he spoke of it in terms of strong dis- 
approbation. In about a week after, he 
desired to see me at Holland House, and 
then told me, that he bad seen Loixl BfCans- 
field, who expressed his disapprobation 
of the Benchers of tlie Temple, in a style 
of liberality and elegant sentiment which 
was peculiar to that reiined genius • Lord 
Mansfield accordingly desired me to offer 
myself as a student to the society of Lin- 
coln's-lnn, wh^re I might be sure of a 
genteel reception. 1 obeyed this directioa 
without delay ; and I now feel, witli grati- 
tude, the polite behaviour 1 met with from 
that society.* This was in the year 1757.* 

Our readers know^ that we have but 
lately witnessed a reaolution adopted 
by Uie benchers of Lmcoln's-lnn, 
though afterwards retracted^ which 
formed pretty nearly a comc in fioim. 
So do ti0ies change 1 The same so- 
ciety which admitted an actor, pro- 
posed to exclude reporters of the 
deliberations of our legislature. It 
must however be acknowled^d that 
the study of the law is very httle pro- 
moted l^ the study of the drama ; and 
Mr. F. is much in tlie riglit when he 
says that *« had Lloyd Kenyon written 
plays, though seriotis as the old mo- 
r<ditie9^ he would not perhaps, have 
been the chief justice,** 



<<at,(^ whose ribaldry and miserable punning in lieu of wit our Didascai.ia is a 
continuai and lamentable memento. On this subject see an anecdote of Murphy, in 
ear fourth volume, p.694»exemplying his opinion of modem dramatic literature. — EtUu 
• We have heard him dwell with singular pleasure, on the many happy days he had 
Spent in company with the Benchers of Lincoin's-lnn ui the long i*oom at the Baptist's 
Uesd, Chanceiy-Lane, where a sekct society used to frequent h;df a century ago.— £d^^ 
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The politiciMi of our corps desires 
us to add a remark on the influence 
of popular opinion in fVee govern- 
ments, on the governours themselves. 
The city of London spoke the senti- 
ments of the nation when it decided 
in favour of Mr. Pitt against Mr. 
Fox , and we have here the frank con- 
fession of a Foxite writer, that this 
populir decision decided the Cabinet. 
In fact, the opinion of tlie city was 
long adverse to the pretensions and 
family of lord Holland ; and the 
*' defaulter in unaccounted millions,** 
in spite of his letter to Beckford de- 
siring to know by what means he 
might account for them faster, was 
an object of jealousy, of aspersion, of 
contempt, and in some degree of 
hatred, among the " true patriots" of 
that day. Can we wonder that the 
spirit of rivalship descended to their 
sons, or that Pitt and Fox had their 
partisans years afterwards ? 

Mr. Murphy took a very active 
part in the great questions respecting 
literary property, the law of which he 
thoroughly understood ; he was also 
always retained in tjieatrical causes. 

4. With regard to Mr. Murphy's 
translation of Tacitus (he translated 
also .Sallust, and Cicero's oration 
Against Cataline), dedicated to Mr. 
Burke ; from Mr. Foote's history of it 
we find that it occupied many years 
of Mr. Murphy's life. In fact, it was 
tiot a performance to be executed in 
A hurry. It was esteemed very credit- 
able to his powers, though he after- 



wards sold the copy-right for half ^ 
copy money that had been at ^rst offef- 
ed him. Mr. F. inseVts an adniirabfe 
letter of Mr. Burke to Murphy, m' 
which the character of Tacitus as a 
writer, with remarks on the English 
style of the day, are worthy of the 
author. 

Mr. Murphy received a pension «t 
an advanced period of life. It came 
suddenly on him ; and he appears to 
have felt the honour very strongly. 
We should be glad to insert the let- 
ters on" this occasion did our limits 
permit. The anecdotes recorded of 
Mr. Dunning (afterwards lord Ash- 
burton,) of col. Barre, and of lord 
North (political opponents, once, and 
of contentious memory) all blind, at 
the same time, by decay of natural 
powers ; of W. Wallace, the attomef 
genei'al, of rough serj. Davy, and of 
the eccentric and profligate San. 
Foote, add much to the amusemdrt 
of the volume ; especially to those 
who knew the parties. As executor 
to Mr. Murphy, our author is com- 
mendable for contemplating the sub- 
ject of his history in the most fiivouf- 
able point of view ; and he leads his 
reader to find a gratification in taking 
the same view of his subject as he 
does himself. 

A very interesting and masterly 
account of Mr. Murphy's last illness ; 
with several pleasing fragments of 
comedies, and other memoranda, cmh 
elude the volume. 



FROM THE MONTHLY REVXEW- 

Xarmtive of the operations of a detachment in an expedition to Candy, in the island 
of Ceylon, in the year 1804^ with some observations on the previous campaiga; «d 
on the nature of Candian warfare, &c. By major Johnston, of the 3d Ceykm r^- 
mcnt, then captain commandant of the detachment. Svo. p. 138. 68. BotfdSf BjM* 
win. X81P. 

THE puhlic have of late years heen length; we mean those of Cflptiip 
presented with two descriptions of the Perceval, and of the reverend JaoKS 
island of Ceylon, hoth of considerable Cordiner*. These, liowevtr, tmif 

• See M. E. vol. 42. N.^. p. 113^ 243. and vol. 58. p. 113, 
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pnperty be termed geopapbical and 
ttibstical accounts of the island, while 
the object of the present volume is 
entirely military. Its author, confin* 
iOff himself tQ that department, and 
wnting, with the benefit of twelve 
years' residence in Ceylon, will be 
found to convey much Information 
which had e^apcd his predecessors, 
and to be particularly happy in the 
delineation of the peculiar character 
of Candian warfare. The specific 
etcht, which gave rise to the present 
publication, took place in the autumn 
of 1804, at a time when major John- 
ston wa^ commandant of the remote 
position of Baticolo, and was led, by 
his interpretation of orders from head- 
Quarters, to advance into the heart of 
the enemy's territory. A plan had 
iftdcedbeen formed to penetrate from 
the coast, with our whole force, to the 
hostile capital, and to take signal ven* 
geance for the in^mous massacre of 
our countrymen in the preceding year 
under the command of major Davie. 
Our troops were to set out from six 
different positions, and to proceed to 
Candy b as many distinct columns. 
All were eager for the enterprise ; 
and the general, on visiting the seve- 
ral stations, made the most explicit 
and spirited arrangements with the 
respective commanding officers. On 
his return, however, to head quar- 
ters, it was found advisable, to desist 
from the execution of the plan as at 
first proposed, and to confine the 
march of the colunms to parUal in- 
cursions into the enemy's territory. 
Unfortunately, the quarter of the is- 
land through which major Johnston 
was to march being little known to 
Kuropeans, the definition of limits in 
the general's desf>atches was necessa- 
rily mexplicit ; and the major's mind 
being whollyimptessed with the much 
desired entcrpnze against Candy, the 
tew others never appeared to him In 
the light of a renunciation of that 



project. He considered them merely 
as a modification of his former in- 
structions, in respect to a change of 
rout and day of march ; and not hav- 
ing time for asking, and receiving 
explanations, he advanced at once in- 
to the interior, where he had the 
mortification of finding himself at the 
head of an unsupported detachment, 
in the midst of enemies. Litet*al c6- 
pies of the orders are given ; (p. 39. 
and 43.) and we leave it to those 
among major Johnson's readers who 
consider the discussion as of impor- 
tance, to decide between him and the 
general : feeling, on our own part, no 
desire to scrutinize a point in which 
so much zeal was displayed by both, 
and which is a military, not literary 
question*. 

Before he enters on the details of 
the expedition, major Johnston offers 
a series of observations on the nation- 
al habits of the Candians, and on the 
character of their warfare. He ap- 
pears to be so much master of the 
subject, and the information conveyed 
seems to us of so much importance, 
that we shall extract as copiously 
from this part of the book as our lim- 
its will permit. After having remarked 
that the ])art of Ceylon which is sub- 
ject to Europeans comprehends the 
whole sea-coast, and encircles the 
king of Candy's territories like a belt, 
varying in breadth from ten to thirty 
miles, he thus proceeds : 

• Our knowledpre of the interior of Cey- 
lon is still extremely imperfect. The rug- 
gedncss of the country, and the insalubri- 
ty of the climate at any distance from the 
coast, have hitherto prevented our obtain- 
ing an accurate sun'cy even of those parts 
in the interior under our own iinmediate 
control. Of those in possession of the 
Candians, consisting principally of steep 
and lofiy mountains, in many places co* 
vered with impcnetrahk forests, still less 
is known. \\e\\ aware that our ignorance^ 
*<jf their pusses and defiles forms one of 
the best safeguards of their independence. 



• Tlie MSiiIt is tliiia stated by the author hhnsclf ; * It appeared necessary that an 
tfidr attended with suck serious consequences should undcrro investigation, and I 
VS9 ordered round to Columbo,, where a court of Inquir>- was held upon ray conduct. 
T^dccislon of the conrt was, that 1 hud not dlsobe>xd my oi-dcvs in going to Candy/ 
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the rulers of tke Candian naticm take all 
possible care to prevent our acquiring in- 
Ibrmation on this subject. They watch 
the ingress and egress of their territory 
with unremitting vigilanoe. This is the 
less difticult, as the access is by paths 
along which two. men can seldom go 
abreast. In these paths g;ites are fixed, 
and guards stationed to prevent the en- 
trance of strangers>and to examine all pas- 
sengers. Few Europeans, even in time of 
peace, venture to approach these barriers i 
and tha continued detention of major Da- 
Vic, since the unfortunate fute of his de- 
tachment, notwitlistanding the unwearied 
exertions of gt>vemour Nortli and general 
Maiitland to effect his liberation, is an ex- 
ample of the extreme difficulty of escape. 

* It does not appear that the Portuguese 
and Dutch armies, which at diiferent tiroes 
penetrated the interior, were accompanied 
by men of science capable of taking topo- 
graphical surveys of the country. The 
accounts which remain on their campaigns 
abound, indeed, in details of battles and 
marches, describing thesuflTerings and pri- 
vations of their troops « but convey no 
topographical infoiination. 

TJic government of Candy, like most 
eastern governments, is purely despotic. 
The standing army consists ofa few hun- 
dred men, chiefly mercenaries, who arc 
generally stationed ab6\it the king's per- 
son. They ai'e armed with muskets, taken 
at different times or purchased from their 
European invaders. Although they possess 
littlo, if any of what is considered disci- 
pline in Europe, yet the Candians have ac- 
quired, in their frequent conflicts with 
the Portuguese and Dutch, a considerable 
k^iowledge and dexterity in that species 
of warfare, which is best suited to the na- 
ture of the countr}', and the disposition 
of the inhabitants. Conscious of theii* ina- 
bility to re8i.«;t the regidar attack of Eu- 
ropean troops, and au are of the advantages 
they possts in being familiar with the 
country, aiul inured to the climate, they 
avoid close combat, preferring an irregu- 
lar and desultory warfare. They harass 
the enemy in his march, hanging on his 
flanks, cutting off his supplies, interrup- 
ting the commimication between his divi- 
sions, and occupvmg the heights which 
command the pusses, from whence tlity 
fire in perfect sccuiity from behind rocks 
or trees. Tliey aim principally at the 



opposite aides of th^ OMiuitaiiis, aodoriy 
loiown to the inhabitants. 

' They are accustomed to impede the 
march of hostile troops kf fellmg^ wd 
placing as abattis, lai^ tnes across the* 
defines. In narrow passes^ where they c^- 
not be avoided, this cosirtyaiice .preaeatt 
a most serious obstacle to the march oC 
troops; for cutting up and removing a 
larg^ tree is not the business of a moroeot 
One .of their maxims is, seldom to prets 
closely an enemy marching into their, 
country; being certain that the diseases 
incident to Europeans in that clinutte,and 
the want of provisions, will soon oblige 
him to fall back ; the further he advances 
the better 'he promotes their scheme of 
defence, as they can thus tlirow more nu- 
merous impediments in the way «f hut te- 
tum. In the mean time, they are busily' 
employed in blocking up tlie Toads' 
through which they tbuik it most ppolM* 
ble that he will attempt to repeat; vbeii 
encund^ered by a lobg train of sick and 
wounded, exhausted by fatigue and want 
of provisions, and probabl^r destitute t€ 
ibnmunition, (which frequently happens* 
from desertion of the Coolies,)' then it is, 
and xheu only, that they attack him, extN 
tuig all their energies and skill to harass 
and cut <^ his retreat. What isuAuts the 
situation of the troops, under those tir- 
cumstances, still more distressing, is, that 
every man who falls into the hat^ of the 
enemy b certain of immediate death. Nor 
does the inhuman practice Arise fW>m the 
thirst of blood, or the gratificaiion of re- 
venge : it is a consequence of the reward 
offered by the king of Candy for the beads 
of his enemies, and of the desire ^aflTord- 
'ifig proofs of personal courage. The Can* 
dians will even decapitate their own coun- 
trymen when killed in action, and cany 
the heads to their chiefs, as belonging to 
tlie enemy, in order to obtain this rcwkrd 
and distinction. I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining this fact. On siupris* 
in^ their posts at nig^^ which we often 
eti»t^ted without the loss of ^ man, ami 
afterwards passing over the ground ve 
invariably found their slain wiSout heads. 

*The nobles hold their lands by tenure 
of service, and are obliged, when called 
upon, to join the king at the head of a 
third of their vassals, should that number 
be required. Each village hxs it»<:ld>C 
with several inferior officers in proportion 



Coolies, who carry the ammunition and* to its size. The chief, on receiving an or- 



provisions, well Knowing that, without 
vhese, a regidar force- can make but little 
progress. To dislodge them from these 
heights is a tatik oi extreme difficulty, us 
the ^^;%ths leading to them axe mostly oo 



der from Ids dessane, or lord, mimmons 
every third, fourth, or fifth mani accotd- 
ing to the nature oi his instractionsitfid 
proceeds wiUi his feudatory levies- to the 
pkce of rendezvous. Each, soldier is pro*^ 
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fitel*'^«iUi-»unittet4 aiid cames witk 
h£B 6fteen days' ppotiakms, and a email 
oakiag' rcssd: A few a^e armed with 
hows lod artowB. Akafof the talipot tree 
[fonittng>} an cstntsire umhrella, serwi 
to protect imn >f;«m the heat of the sun 
^aanag the-dav; aadlwo men by placing^ 
the broad end of their leaves together, muy 
&rm a tent that will completely defend 
them agaioiit the Tains or dews, by night. 
1^ pNA'iaiona ef th&Ckndiaaxrc equally 
pDrtahle with hid tent. Although»in most 
ptrta^f the conthiciit in India, rice forma 
the.princjpal article of fi>od amongst all 
nnkaof naitivesy la Ceyion> and particu- 
lady in the interior of the island, it is 
referred for the higher classes, and is a 
luiury of which the lowest order of the 
people seldom partake. The chief food of 
lAtt poorer sort is a grain that grows on 
tke b^ with little cultiration, and with- 
out wjdermg. This, toflrethcr with a root 
dugirom tlu: bottom of the tanks, nnd a 
decoction of the bark of a tree found in 
ftbundanoc in the forests, constitutes their 
prineipal means of support. Men accus- 
toned to such diet Cannot be supposed 
to require many kixnries in the field. Two 
or three cocoa nuts, a few cakes, made of 
the grain I have just described* and a 
aiBal\ quantity of rice» compose the whole 
of the soldier's stock for the campaign. 
Hit other wants he is certain of being al- 
wi^i able to supply. Thus equipped, the 
Coiklian soldier follows his chief, to whom 
be is a^nstomed to pay the most implicit 
obedience. He crawls through the patlis 
ia the woods« for the purpose of com- 
laaading the roads through which the 
hoitile troopa must pass, or climbs the 
mwmtains, and places himseif behind a 
rock, or a tree, patiently to await the en- 
ciny*s approach. At tlic end of fifteen days 
he. is relieved by a fi-esh requisition from 
the village ; and'ihus the army is constant- 
ly supplied with fresh trOopi, totally un- 
eaoumbered^ ^ party relieved always 
Qftrrying hoine their sick and wounded 
c:;mpurixiuns. Another g^at advantage 
attending this system ox war£u'c is, tliat 
'beioldier will more cheerfiiHy encounter 
Utigiics and privations, which he knows 
arc to he of snort coDtinu:mce, and must 
terminate in a certain fixed period. He is 
^ supported by the hope -of shortly re- 
t'lniing to his village, and recounting; his 
exploits. 

' Such a system eotild only answer in a 
country like that which I have been des- 
rrihing, where the* theatre of war is almost 
^a}'B within certain limits^ so that what- 
c'ver be the fortune of the contest, the 
ec^diei: b aeXdom xemoTed oho^e two, and 
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never more than lour days mardi from 
his own abode. Nor is it necessary to fVir- 
uish those returning home with escorts, 
as they have little to fear from the slow 
and tmwieldly mov^^ments of their Kuro- 
pcan enemies, whom they can tit all times 
awd by taking a circuitous itmte. A Can- 
diun army, thus unencumbered b}' sick 
and bajrg-.tge, and being peiilct masters- 
of their mtricatc paths and passes, is ena- 
bled to move with mtich more mpidily 
thanrreular troops, stratif^rs to the conn- 
try, ajid encumbered as they usually are 
with ai-tillery, ammunition, bagjjage, pro- 
visions, and trequently a lon|^ train of sick 
and wounded, cam possibly do.' 

The occupancy of the coast of Cey* 
loD by the Portuguese commenced 
early in the sixteentli century^ and 
continued during one hundred atni 
forty years. Their power was shaken 
to its foundation by the loss of an army 
in consequence of the treachery of 
four Ceylonese ofiKers^ whom they 
had imp^'udently raised to the rank of 
general ; a memorable lesson, adds 
Major Johnston, to all Europeans, ne- 
ver to repose unlimited confidence in 
the natives of Ceylon. It was in the 
year 1658 that the Portuguese were 
finally vamtuishcKi by the Dutch> 
whose dominion in the island lasted 
nearly as lofig as that of their prede- 
cessors. Both nations ma^le reiterated 
attempts to subjugate the kingdom of 
Candy, but in run; their armies be- 
ing either slowly wasted by skirmish- 
es, or cut off by the more rapid pro- 
gress of disease. The Tortuguese^ 
however, had they been well govern- 
ed) and supported from home, were 
the better fitted of the two to ol^tain 
success in this topical warfare. Bom 
in a latitude of considerable heat, and 
accustomed to'-simple diet, their con- 
stitutions received less injury from 
fatigue under the rays of a vertical 
sun : but, on the other hand, the am- 
ple revenue of the Dutch East India 
Company enabled them to bring a 
larger force to bear against their C-an- 
dian adversaries. This was particu-' 
larly exemplified in the last |^e»t war 
which they waged, (1763,) in which 
they assembled an army of 8000 men, 
and obtained possession of the capital : 
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hut, after haVinj^ rcniaihed there du- 
ring nine montha. they found their 
tiumbers so dieadfully reduced by 
disease as to lea^-e them no akcrna* 
ttve but that of a precipitate retreat 
ti> the coast. Havln;i^ noticed the 
surrender of the Dutch possession a 
!n Ceylon to the English in 1 796, Ma- 
jor Johndton gives an account of the 
possession of Candy by our army in 
I8C>3> and of the melancholy fete 
Avhich bcfel the detachment left be- 
hind under the command of major 
Davie. These affecting details being 
Sufficiently known, we pass over that 
part of the author's narrative which 
relates- ta particular occurrences, and 
prefer some selections from his gen- 
eral observations : 

• The dMtgerS Mid diflfleulties iif war fn 
Candy have by no moaiis diminished sinee 
Cevlcsk .fell into our hwids. The want of 
supplies in the interior renders it indm* 
pcnsable for an invading army to cai-ry 
provisions, as well as stores, along wilh 
ft. The carriage of Coolies, or litters for 
^e siek and wounded, and canip equipai^ 
also reqtiireii the additioa of an almont 
includible number of followers^ It has 
been found that, at the lowest compuUi- 
tion, a detachment properly equipped re- 
quires, even for the short period of fifteen 
Jays, at the rate of four Coolies for each 
soldier; so that, for a det'achmertt of 600 
tt\*mi the foUAweirs alone will at&ount to 
2,400, requiring daily provisions for 30Q0 
mouths. The Coolies have the utmost 
aversion to a Candian campaign j to collect 
any number of them is consequently atten- 
ded with difficulties Jind delay, and it c:m 
only be done by presskig. The instant it 
is known in «ny of the districta that the 
native cliief has receiv^ lorders to tgizfi, 
as Uiey not improperly tern\ it, a certain 
number of Coolies, the villages are desert- 
ed by the lower class of the inhabitants, 
who,* to avoid the police officers, either 
conceal thcmselvcB in the for«ts, or take 
refuge in the Candimi territories. After 
eoiMtdfirablc deUiys the chief seldom suc' 
ceeds in procuring above half the number 
required; and thus tlie advantnges which 
We seem at first sight to enjoy over the 
eticmv, of baring always ^ considei*able 
4i4c^phned ibree, reibdy to march at a 
moment's notice, are completely lost from 
Tlve impossibility of any prompt movement 
By the flight of the ('oolies, intimation of 
our design is won conveyed to the Can- 



dian govemmeirt, and the heeeiBSary ox^rt^ 
immtdiivtely issued for ca)iir»g oat the 
inliubitimts, wliich ordc^ are punctually 
conipl'it d with, as well froth llie drcftd of 
the panisbment of disobedience, as fit)m 
the people being intei-esttd Iti tlie dc4^nce 
of their country. Long before ottr dHsarh* 
ments csft be equipped, the enemy is array- 
ed in foi-ce i-eacly to recei\'e them. 

* The aversion of tlie" natives - o serve as 
Coolies in our armies is founded on very 
obvious reasons. Tiie burdeJis which tljcy 
arc obliged to carry are heavy, ar,d tlicir 
progicss consequently slow. TLcy arc fre* 
quently exposed to a gulling fire, doubt- 
ful of beii tg taken care of, if wounded, and 
cci Uiin of beinK piit to death if made pri- 
soners ; tlieir post Is moi'e dangerous th^n 
Uiat of the figliting" part of tbe aimy ; 
>*h le they arc not, like the aoldicis, buoy- 
ed up by the prospect of any mililio'y ad- 
yantac-e or prefcrnjent* or excited by the 
stinuilus of fame. It c:amot, thert/ore be 
sui prising tl^at Uie Cngjalese, naturally 
timid, and rendeitd hidolent by their cli- 
mate and mode of living;, should use every 
effort in tlieir power to avoid being im- 
pressed on such a senice, or Uiat they 
should, "When forced into it, aflcrxrarda 
desert. This is a fi-cquenl occurrence^ and 
is often attended wiih seriofus consequen- 
ces. Tliey are also apt, without any inten- 
tion of escaping from the army, when 
unexpectedly attacked from tfie mere 
impulse of fwar, to throw down their loads* 
and rush into the u-oods to cor. cell thenw 
selves. This is a practice which neither 
threats nor entreaties can check ; but their 
design being simply to elude tlue danger 
of the moment, theu* liead-man generally 
succeeds in rallying them as soon as the 
firing ceasei. This dispersion of tlic Coo- 
lies for a time entirely stops the line of 
march, as it would be impossible to move 
foi ward without them^^ but by abandoninj^ 
the sick, thp wounded, and Jthe stores to 
the enemy. Tliesc disastenj Iiappc n most- 
ly in defiles ; and the enemy, well knowing 
the disposition of our Coolies, gmerally 
selects such places fbr attackmg Uiem/— 

* Thna defended by dieir climate^ thrSr 
inountainsi and their forests, t)>epaiKiiaiit 
by adhering steadily to tbe same ioode«ft' 
warfai-e, have been cTiabled-to resist tUc 
incursions of their scverril Kuropcan inva- 
ders for three centuries. Although suc- 
cessively attacked by the Portuguese, 
Ihitcfa^ and KngUsh, when in tlte zenitli 
of their eaatem conqueats, and jrepeatedly 
driven from tlieir capital* tliey are now in 
as complete possession of the inter.or of 
their country, and govern it as independ- 
ently of any European influence, as at any 
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^jon of thc'ir coast. 

* The Candians flushed with their siic- 
^s§e^ and* knowing that our foi-ts on the 
C9«st wcK* now ncakly gtnTisont-d, pour- 
ed. 4<yva tVom their mountains, in the 
niQOtbs of AiigiA»t a^d Septtonbcr, in tkc 
hope of utterly cxptUing us from the i«^ 
land. And in tJiis atterapi they vtcva joined 
btf the native inhabitantt of our (rant i-etlte- 
nkntttf who rose, as of one accord, to acce- 
lerate oar expulsion. Tllis fact affords a 
strong and con vine mjf proof that, wlicn we 
lose the power of tlie s .vord, to enlevuiJij 
an^hope of pitiicrving^ India thioui^h the 
affection of »hc UiXtivcs wouUl l)e building' 
on the most luist.ablc foundation. So btix)ng' 
is thpir attachment lo their ancient go\ - 
temti)ents, laws, lan^ig^ and majuicig, 
•nd |^lig-iou» opinions, that three centu- 
ries of European domination have not di- 
minished its force. But m leaving lljeir 
f:iSlnesses, the Candians relinqilishcd 
those ad%:mtagt,s wliich alone made them 
formidable; and ixiinUircements arriving 
most seasonably to our army from the 
Gape of Good Hope aiKl Beiig-ul, tjicir ef- 
forts were completely dcfcaUd.' 

. The next pvt of major Johnston '.i 
publication conti8t9 of a journal of ht« 
etpedition. He set out from Batticoto 
<m the 20th September, 1804, at the 
head of three hundred men, European 
and native troops, accompanied by 
ntorly twice as many Ceyloaeae, in 
the capacity of pioneers and carriers. 
Their track lay though a wild and al- 
most desolate part of the island, noted 
as the asyium of the kings of Candy 
when driven from tlxcir capital ; and 
partly udiabited by the fiedas or Ve- 
<las, a s'mgttfcir «nd savage tribe, liv- 
Hig nearly in a state of nature, and 
holding no intercourse with the other 
mms, At oD<: lime, the detachment 
marclMjd sixty miks, without seeing 
either a dwelUn^ or a human being f 
»»d without diacovering anything 
««cept the paths throupfh the forcsu 
«kI round the bases of the mountains, 
to suggest a belief that the quarter 
had ever been peopled. The weather 
^hiring the day was dose and siUtry, 
the circulatioB of the air behig impe- 
<W by the forests ; the nights on the 
^|>atmy, were foggy and cold ; which 
vicissitudes soon began to show their 
pernicious efiVcXs on the health of our 



traopa. Attbey advanced oUo the. in*- 
terior, they found the face of the coui^ 
ivy gradually improve, the sJopes of 
the bills being cleared, and the valUus 
'm general cultivated. Tlu; natives 
iM>w began to coUect in parties to op- 
PQ^e the detachment, and their gtati- 
ous on tlie sides of the mountains 
wore rendered conspicuous at night 
by the fireswhich they kindled. Their 
hostility, howt;ver, wa^not fprmidable; 
since, tliough they vei^turod at tipiea 
to hang on the flanks of the detach^ 
meot, they regularly took to theip 
heels when the troops &edat then^ 
Jhe great cause pf delay and fatigue 
tp our men consisted in the narrow^, 
jiess and ruggedness of the paths • 
but, in the course of a fortnight, by 
unwearied perseverance, the major 
made good his w^y to the neigh^ur- 
hood of the capitah 

By this time, the Candians had as# 
•embled in thousands, and discovered 
their confidence in cutting off our 
troops by nocturnal shouts, which 
were observed to begin amoog the 
bodies stationed nearest ta our detach* 
menti and to be re-echoed by more 
distant crowds on the adjoining hil]s» 
In this part of the expedition, an op- 
portunity occurred for showing how 
much the success of Candian warfare 
is dependent on localities. The path 
for tlie troops runmng along the banks 
of the great river, arid being com- 
manded by a battery on the opposite 
side,' which it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to cariy, a raft was pi^pared ; 
but being made of iron wood, the 
only material within reach, it was 
found unsemceable. In the midst of 
the embarrassment produced by thi? 
disappointment, a sentinel called put 
that he saw a boat crossing the river 
about tliree quarters of a mile further 
up. Lieutenant Vincent, a spirited 
officer, was immediately despatched 
with the British part of .the detach- 
ment to seize it at all hazards : but» 
on reaching the spot, they found that 
the Candians had conveyed it to the 
opposite bank. Immediately, two of 
our gallant soldiers swam oyi^t i|nder 
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the prolecti^ oF ^ Hre of the party, 
and brought back the boat: after 
>vhkh the tietttenant and his men 
citMSsng the rivcfv and TDiirchlng to- 
Xnd\j towards the battery, the as^em^ 
bled nmltitade of tlie enemy fi«d at 
iheir approach. The OaHdians, for- 
midable in their fastnesses, are so 
feebke Hi close combat, that, in a quar- 
ter of an hour< the whole rfthe mass 
which had lined the banks of the ri- 
ver were scattered by a hvndfil of 
assailants, and the battery was seiz- 
ed, with the Iocs on oar part of only 
two men wounded 

Major Johrfston's detachment now 
enter^ the capital^ and found it, as 
<ft\ a former occasion, entirely desert- 
ed. The natives, however, remained 
In great force in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; ami the major was exceed- 
ingly mortified to find none of our 
other columns on the spot which he 
considered as the point of junction 
for the various corps of our army. 
His situation was Dot such as to admit 
of protracting his stay in Candy with- 
wit the most iitimlnent danger, the 
li-oops being extremely fetigued by a 
march of two hundred mHes, and the • 
stock of provisions and ammunitiofi 
being greatly reduced. The rains ahso 
were setting in with considerable 
violence, and the rivers were swcllhig 
rapidly. Under these circumstances, 
he ventured to remain forty-eight 
hours in Candy : but, at the expira- 
tion of that time, none of the expect- 
ed divisions appearittg, he felt that 
' farther delay would be fetal, and bcj^an 
his retreat in the morning of the 9th 
of October. Aware that the road by 
which he advanced must have been 
rendered mpracticable, he set out on 
the path ileading to Trincoinale, a 
• settlement distant from Candy above 
-one huhdred and forty miles. Things 
now wore a gloomy aspect ; the sick 
and wounded were numerous ; the 
men in health were ol)!igcd lo carry 
their provisions on their backs ; and 
the enemy* emboldentd by our retro- 
grade movement, had assembled in 
great lumbers te blockade the passes 



and Uiy trees acroaa the paths* .^fM 
safety of our troops was to be ifoM 
only in assuming a bokl coiinteosnc% 
and in haaording attacks wkoDCTar 
they were able to readi theieMmgri^ 
In these they were snoceasfollmtit 
the expense of a progressive dirobu- 
tion of their numbers, and a daily in* 
crease of the train of w^nmded anionic 
whom they now reckoned the gilhttt 
lieutenant Vincent The weaiber 
likewise added its iiorrors to tkose of 
a vindictive enemy ; our men 'b6a% 
exposed without protodioii to -a 
scorching sun during the tnomiag 
tUl two o^elock, and in the aftemooa 
and night to incessant rain. Tktf 
passed the day in a continual skirmisb, 
and at night were glad when th^ 
could get a stone or log of wood to 
support their lieads finom the ground. 
The natives^ who acted as Coolies or 
carriers, became so fodgued that It 
was found necessary to relievt tbem 
from every other burden than that of 
the sick and wounded ; the most^ 
duced of whom were carried ak)Dg A 
cloths fastened to poles, while others 
proceeded by leaning on their kiss ex- 
hausted comrades. On the fi^diy 
of this disastrous march, the Gaiidi«» 
attacked the lime both in foofit and 
(Tean the consequence was a separa- 
tion of the van from the main body. 
Our troops had still strength te re- 
pulse them, and to cause them a si^* 
nal loss 2 but the intricacy d 4h« 
paths preventing for some days the 
junction of the vlin and oentro, it wis 
impossible to carry off all'our wound- 
ed ; and Jietuenant Vincent was aa- 
happily among the Bumber who were 
abandoned to the mercttess purswr». 
At last, as the detachment begaa to 
extricate itself from 4i»c heart of 'the 
enemy's country, the molestatidn 
became less considerable ; and on the 
1 9th f lif ( )ctober a friendly band in^die 
vicinity of Trtncomald irccived their 
emancipated and debilitsited fellov- 
soldiers. 

Having brougi%t his recital to a ckue 
major Johnston proceeds to the flSore 
clieeriug topic of laying down xiiles 
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fiivhnpfove^c As ai the maiiftgtni^^ 
o£ fidr ^dlfoirB in Cejkon. The first 
nbycct ofhis recommendaitioQ is tlie 
isyporiMic& Q£afX)uiring the laBguage 
«£tJic*iiativea^ He shows* at great 
kagth i hbw^.onich tiiir eAtirs^ both 
ch^ atid miiitwf f laay sofPer from 
diCi^ieHulf (^ mterpretera; and he 
•diiMs^the ga^xsKiient should make 
t«e[iKw regidttfeioos in regard to our 
treats in O^lon*: first, that the sta- 
tioiiihbald be permanent to the offi- 
eersrwho- enter on itr as is the case 
respectsiael^r in Bengal, Madras^ and 
Bombay ;'«Dd next^ that a knowledge 
efthe^iaBifvage' should be anindis- 
1)cnkableisequisteloproiiioti<»L *Ub- 
der-suah a. plan*' he sajs, no officer, 
^ouldarrire at an important com mand 
vithmtt bein^ thorciugblj acquainted . 
>riththe*languag&aml customs of the 
vmafty : mod the general would then 
find amoiig his efficei'S) in whose bo- 
iKMir heeoui^ confide, ievery species 
triocal knowledge, instead of being 
obligeil to seek for it amongst Modi- 
Hqis, bterpreters, and nadre order- 
lies/ 

The next topic on which major 
Mmston enlarges is the necessity of, 
idtering tbe clothes of our troops 
is Qeyton. The great objects in their 
dsess, after the care of health, should 
be c^rity of morcment, ^md facility 
sf approaching the enemy unperceir- 
id so as to have a chance of taking 
bhn by surprize. The Candian soldi- 
er has no other cove ring than a cloth, 
wrapped round his loins, in the fold of 
^iuch is dtfKssited a cocoa*nut-shell 
containing hia powder and ball. 1 hey 
msy aoccrdiogiy hover around our 
troaps to tl^ nombo* of hundreds, 
^^•tlHmt being di^inguished among 
tbe trees; while the red jackets white 
bdts, bright arms, and shining brass 
plates of our men, never fail to render 
them conspicuous from a distance. 
The change which the author recom- 
mends, in regard to arms, is to sub- 
stitute for the common musket a 
^bt one^ with a barrel stained like a 
r^ ; and as to dress^ he suggests the 
adnption xf, a green or gr«^ jacket 



and trowsersy Idack belts, aad a li^ 
brown hat 

Another important point is, the 
carriage of ottr baggage and stores ; 
the difficulty of whicb has hithertp 
fermedthe great embArrasaoaent of 
Candian warfare. Elephants, our 
great resouroe in other parts of India, 
«rr ail fitted for the nartvw leases of 
Ceylon: ao that the* alternative lies 
between Udlocks and Coolies, or na* 
tivecuniera. In the case of a large de- 
laohment and a protracted expedition 
major Johnston rceommends bullocks: 
but for rapid movements he thinks 
that recourse should idways be had to 
Coolies>a oiass deservingson the snore 
both of humanity and pcdicy, greater 
attention tlisn they have hitherto re- 
ceived at our hands.— In a subsequent 
passage, in which he tretnts of ^guidesi' 
the major shows himself an advocate 
for conducting war ou the Candians 
by night-attacks, and very clearly 
proves how Uttle fitted our present 
guides are for that di(Bci^ and haa« 
ardous kind of operation. Notwith- 
standing all his military ardour, he is 
disposed to acknowledge that it b 
much better to expend money for the 
maintemoice of our influence at the 
court of Candy, than to have recourse 
to the destructive alternative of hoOi- 
lities ; an opinion in. which he will be 
joined by jthose who are aware of the 
miserable mortality, which the cli- 
mate of the interior of Ceylon produ-< 
ces aajong our countrymen. With an 
extract illustiaiive of this melancho- 
ly truth, we shall close our review of 
msjoi* Johnston's valuable publication. 
It occurs in page 93 t 

* The following instances are convincing 
proofs of ihc insulubrity of the interior of 
Ceylon. On the 13th of March, 1803, the 
grenadier company of the 65th, unckr 
c&pt. nullock, consistmg of 3 officers and 
75 men, marched from Columbo f«r Catta- 
dinia, a small post in the interior, At tbe 
end of the monUi, without any loss by the 
enemy, the whole fell victims to the cli- 
mate, excepting" licut. Hiitch^ns and two 
privates. Tliey wci-e all robust Twmg meh, 
fiom 18 to 2.V years of age, aiid had only 
hioded Imm tii^ Cape of G«dd Hope early in 
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Kov^rabctr. On the llth of April, 409 
of the 51st rtg^imcnt appeared under arm* 
at Columbo, on their arrival fi-om Candy. 
In little more than two months, 300 of 
them were imricd, haringf laid the foun- 
da:tion ofdm—Me in the ittterior.' 

We have swd that we decline to 
etiter on a discussion of the proprietjr 
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of major John^txvi'ft fxptdW«D, tm^ 
sidered with reference to bis orders; 
but we must observe that, beiDgm*- 
deitaken, the conduct of It »^qi» to 
have been as creditable to him ia a 
military as the account of it is io I 
Uicrary point of view.. 
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TrAvels in the smith of Spain, in Letten written A. D. 1809 and 1810. By WiBiW 
Jacob, Bsq. M. P. F. R. 6. * 4to. p. 464, Johnson. London, 1811. 

In the Select Reviews for Augiutt 1811, we rcpiihUflhed r review of Jacob VTraTds it 
Spain. It WAS the best that coidd then be obtained^ but it was brief Rird unsatiflftK** 
tory. We now offer to our readers the foUowing article, from the hist Eoixbitro 
Revif-w, from which we arc confident they will derive equal gratification with that 
which the perusal has furnihhed to us— "£d Sel Hev. 



THIS book is another and a useful 
contribution to literature, from a quar- 
ter peculiarly deserving of respect^ 
and toward which our grateful consi- 
xleration has never failed to be direct- 
ed, as Some trifling encouragement 
to such exertions. It is the work of 
a mercantile gentleman, written du- 
ring an excursion of business ; and it 
is distinguished by much of the plain 
sense that belongs to the commercial 
character, with somewhat more of 
liberality upon general toj)ics than 
usually falls to its share, and perhaps 
a little tincture of feelings in a degree 
foreign to the habits of that sober and 
solid class of men. It has given us 
both entertainment and information ; 
and we venture to predict, that it will 
not disappoint those who may be dis- 
posed to judge for themselves, and 



prefer the book to our account of it 
Nevertheless, as all readers are not 
likely to be of this description, and 
as there may be some who can bur 
both, we shall, foi* their benefit, J)f;rc. 
set down what the work professes U) 
do, and how it fulfils the pix)mise of 
the * contents,* 

As the first of all requisites in a 
narrator is accuracy respecting his 
statement of facts, and as thisshould be 
the more jealously looked aftetjrbeD 
his own exploits form the sunj^Qt of 
tlie nain'ative, we began, as is our 
custom, with keeping a very sbarp 
look-out for any slips which RUght 
(jualify oiu* judgment upon thi^ilii* 
thor's correctness and lidelity; not 
that we could [}OssibIy suspect him oi 
any intention wilfully to dcceivje, but 
merely because when the liiucy is heal- 



* We are not quite satisfied with our author's manner of setting forth his ad^^ni- 
We desiderate, in the first place, the civic title of the worthy aldefolaii. 9sad ttwt 
tliat this hint will be taken by Sir William Curtis, when he publisJies Idt t^ravels to 
Walcliercn, performed about tJie same time. Furthermore, we should have bc^nbfft)i«r 
pleased if Mr. Jacob had put his title as a member of the royal society befbrii his par- 
liamentary mark. Wc do not wish to m:dce invidious comparisons, and have 'some 
fears of incurring" a charge of c(mtempt ; hut an author should be forward to prodbwin 
his connexion with, and to stand up for the prectdence of, so illu.strion.'* ahoc^' its the 
society founded by Newton; and one could even pardon, in a commandef, the afRc- . 
tation of science (as it might be termed) which made Buonaparte designate' l^mtclf 
daring his earlier campai{(ns, * Member of the national institute, and comm!md«'"4n- 
chief of the army of Italy.* 
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rt, or enthtisiasin h at work, or th6 
ei^otism* o^ solitude is in fiill play, (a 
chapter omitted by Zimmerman, pro- 
bably because it would hare furnished 
an answer to half his book), we are 
a^ro, that the M/w^ which ia notj 
finds its way too freniiently into a 
man's discourse, to the exclusion of, 
much real good, and the nfianifbBt 
promotion of error. The first obser- 
vations which we made, with the view 
of forming our estimate of the au- 
thor's correctness in this particular, 
were rather unfavourable. The pre- 
face begins with announcinfC) that 
i*ie» fellowing pao-es contain the 8ul>- 
stancc of letters written to my family 
and friends, daring «tr months which 
1 passed in Spain.' Now, as it turns 
out in the secjuel, that he did not ar- 
rive in Cadiz before the 14th or 15th 
(it does not exactly appear which) of 
September, and as he left Spain about 
Ine middle of February following, 
(Feb. 14, see p. 396), the time which 
he passed in that country was ,/ive 
months, which would have l)een just 
as easily said as ftix months. One or 
two other particulars of a similar 
liind struck us as rather indicative of 
a disposition to speak in round num- 
^rs ; but upon attentively examining 
the work as we went on, this unplea- 
sant appearance, we must say, entirely 
ccated. We therefore are inclined to 
tWtik, that it is accidental, where it 
does occur; and, upon the whole, we 
consider the narrative as entitled to 
the reader's implicit belief —a com- 
fbrftible circumstance, which they 
who read for their rea' instruction 
never fail to ascertain as speedily as 
possible, afler opening a work of this 
description. 

Mr Jacob l^ft England, acrompa- 
piedbya single friend, ^Mr. Ridout), 
in the same vessel with the Spanish 
general Virues, and don Ramon and 



doti Pedro. The general is frequently 
lauded, and apparently with mucn 
justice : the two lesser dons are not 
much more commemorated than yomr 
brave Gyas and brave Cloanthus. The 
voyage proved temptMuotis; and the 
surgeon of the ve&sel had his leg broke 
by being pitched against one of the 
guns. No communication with any 
other ship being practicable, he was 
obliged to have it set by giving direc- 
tions to the attendants ; which he did, it 
seems, with great coolness and pre- 
sence of mind, and perfect success t 
insomuch, that our author might as 
well have mentioned this deserving 
young man's name, although he was 
not any don whatsoever. 

Upon arriving off $t. Lucar, they 
were alarmed by a false story of the 
progi'ess of the French, told them by 
the proper officer, an American cap- 
tain. In part, the fiction was, it must 
he confessed, not very ill contrived ; 
(or it represented the Spaniards as 
leaving the whole of the battle to the 
English. 

The first subjectof any consequence 
which our author handles after his 
landing, is the catastrophe of Solano, 
the govemour of Cadiz, whose fate 
must be in the recollection of every 
reader. His crime was, doubting of 
the fortunes of his country-, and un- 
derrating the talents and courage of 
its inhabitants. No man more detest- 
ed the government, or deplored more 
sincerely the state of degradation into 
which Spain had fallen. But, as Mr. 
Jacob observes, he had no confidence 
in the spirit of his countrymen ; he 
did not know that it contained the 
men who have since distinguished * 
themselves at Baylen, Saragossa, Ge- 
rona, and no other place or places. 
He was not aware that there would 
rise up, in the general concussions of 
revolution and intestine war, one par- 



* The preposterous Gallicism of modem writers makes it necessan- to state, that 
vehere use egotism in the Enprlish (or, if you will the Latin) sense of tlie Mord, and 
tKit iathe French acceptation. We take this opportunity of protesting against the inno- 
vation to which we are alluding. Egoiame^ in French, means what, in the Etigliah 
tonj^ie, is called Me^shness, not cg>>tism ; which is rendered by 'amtntr proprc^ rather 
than by V'^oiViw.' 
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tisan of undoubted tUents in tiiat line 
—two general officers of dubious skill 
•—and no others even of doubtful ca» 
pacity for command. He could not 
descry, in the court and the munici* 
paUties of the peninsula, the seeds of 
one vigorous local administmtion, and 
a succession of drivelling, jobbing, 
talkative and treacherous central com* 
Hiittees. Perhaps he knew the self- 
sufficient, unteachable, untractable 
character of his countrymen :— per- 
haps he doubted their courage — at 
least the courage of the upper orders ; 
—perhaps he set down something to 
the account of a lon^ period of bad 
government, and ascribed to its effects 
some influence over the character of 
all, but especially of the higher clas- 
ses. But, frorn whatever cause, he 
mistook the thing ; and, diflering 
widely in opinion with the multitude 
he was proceeded against with a fury 
and a boldness, very usual among 
mobs when they are contending with 
a single unarmed individual and of 
which, in the present instance, we 
shall say nothings (out of respect for 
the worst species of mob, the venal 
writers of this country, and those un- 
der their control), except that we wish 
a little of it had been reserved for the 
battles of Talavera, Medellin and 
Barrosa. As our readers, from hav- 
ing those more recent events fresher 
in their recollection, may be inclined 
to doubt the efficiency of the Spani- 
ards in the hour of action, we shall 
extract our author's account of their 
conduct in the affair of Cadiz ^ when 
they succeeded in carrying by assault 
a strong place into which the Marquis 
► de Solano had thrown himself, and 
put the whole garrison to the sword. 

* As soon as it wa§ knotm at SciriMe, that 
Solano had fled to Cadii^ tlie revohition 
immediately broke forth, the inhabitants 
flew to aiTTis, and the sj'ropathctic feeling 
which pen-aded all Spam was displayed, in 
that city, with irresistible force. A com- 
tnittce, called in Spain a junta, composed 
of the most zealous, intelligent, and vir- 
tuous of the citixens, assumed the govern- 
ment, directed the spirit of tlie inhabi- 
timu, and produced, what Spain bad not 



witnessed fbr many age«, a coii*iiiati«i 
of order and energy. The feelings of Se- 
title were communicated to Xeres, to San- 
ta Maria, and even to Cadiz, though in 
the latter their effects weit stifled by the 
efforts of Solano. NiUBbers of people, how- 
ever, arrived from Seville, inspired with 
feelingb of patriotism and vengeance ; map 
ny entered the city disguised like pea- 
sants ; and a sufficient number soon arrn'ed 
to kindle the suppressed patriotism of the 
Gaditanes. Solano received intimations 
f*om his private frieiuls that the plan of 
an insuiTcction was formed, and that he 
was to be its 6r8t victim ; he was appri- 
led of the intention to assassinate him, on 
his return from the theatre, and was en« 
treated by his friends not to attend; bwt 
heliadtoo much courage to be awedl^ 
the intimation; and either the ftrroncss « 
his demeanour, or some alteration in the 
plans of his enemies, preser\'ed him for 
that night from the threatened attack. A 
party of his friends^ who adjoiuned from 
the theatre to his house, aware of the 
danger that impended, urged him to seek 
his safety by flight ; he rejected their coun- 
sel, affected to treat their fears witli coa- 
texnpt, and avowed his resolution not to 
part with hia autiwrity, but in obedience 
to the comnoands of the power from which 
he had received it. The supplications of 
his wife, the endearments of his children, 
and tiie anxiety of his friends, were all 
exerted in vain ; and he resolutely dete^ 
mined to maintain his authority, or to 
perish in the attempt 

•Early on the ensuing morning, the 
whole city was hi a state of tumult ; the 
populace, irritated by the patriots from 
Seville, indignant at the treachery of 
France, and clamorous for the death of 
the governour, surroimded his habitatioi. 
Some paities attacked It with musquetrj', 
while others dragged cannon from the 
ramparts and assailed his icsidence. In 
the midst of the firing he escaped by the 
roof of his house, and took refuge in an 
adjoining one, the lady of which, an inti- 
mate friend of I he family, hid him in » 
small closet which had been secretlT built 
some years before. 

•When the uisurgents gained posse- 
sion of Solano's bouse, and discovci^d his 
fliglit, tliey pursued him to the house 
where he was concealed, which was search- 
ed with dilic^nce but without success. 
After committing some atrocities, wni 
even wounding the lady of tlic Iiouse wiA 
a musket ball, they were departing dis- 
contented with having- missed the object 
of their vengeance ; when tlie party was 
joined by an artificer, who had constrwjted 
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,^r .^q^t t^^^iet, and i^ho ecmdxtcted 
^em to the hiding plucc, wliere Solano 
va* discovered, aiid dtlivercd to the fury 
9i' the mob. The ^neral cry vf the popi^ 
iiiC^ w:js, ** '1*0 the gallows 1 to the gsi- 
iQWii! *' whith»±r ^lUU v^nm was conduct* 
id ; but, ^ch wa:f tht; imUgnation of the 
people th;4t belbre he had c^iiitted tht 
Qouse where he. \yj^ dUcoTered» lie wa« 
l^iCcntcd H'itii knives, and his clothes hto- 
tAlji ton> frum iiis body. Nated and 
ftfeaming^ with blood irora numberless 
wounds, he preserved the firm step, un4 
tJr manly dignity, of an officer. '1 o tiie 
p»f^6 9f the multitude he appeared sup«> 
nor, hut not iiisuwible, and at every fresh 
ftsib that was inflicted, he fixed his eyes 
(Ml the pcrpeti'ator witbm ea^pressiou of 
contempt; tiU a soldier^ who had beci^ 
long mider Uia command, dreading the 
Vnpcndmg dc^adation of his old o|&cer^ 
plunged his i»word in his heart, and ter- 
^iin;^ed his suiTerbi^.' p. 2^ 30, 

Now^ be h remarked, we are very 
&r fix>m vindicating this unhappy 
man. Meanly as we may think of th^ 
Spaniards, in compaiis^n of some 
enthusiasts, we bold, that they have 
toe considerable things; and, that 
whatcvtr may be the ultimate event 
of the contest, it is glorious for them 
that it should still be.a matter of doubt 
Hrhether they fthall sink or swim. Th« 
struggle is at ail events one whith 
they were bound to commence and to 
persevere in ; and we most view Sola- 
no not merely as having miscalcula- 
ted, but as guilty of pusillanimous, if 
not of treacheeous conduct To have 
drtveo imn from hi& charge, and cast 
hhn forth from the city, therefore, 
w6uM hfeive been quite allowable ; but 
the cowardly ferocity of the trans- 
action which has been narrated, can 
meet with no advocate among the 
genuine Briends of liberty, or the true 
admirers. of patriotism. 

During his stay at Cadiz, Mr. Ja- 
cob has an opportunity of giving some 
intcijesting remarks upon the state of 
the government ; and he unfolds, in 
this part of bi^ work, those oipinioos 
ofiu% respecting the Spaniards and 
their cause, which he- pursues at va^ 
nwis hitervals through the rest of the 
volume, and iti which, as they lead 
to very favourable prognostics in the 

VoL.^i, hi* 



final result, we aho|MlK^ei»^Wii|^y 
happy if we could enty*ely a^ree wUh 
him. The ch^rckcterofUie Junta, tbea 
im its ileclio<i after.. % imvy MSQhicvr 
ous reign, it ia ^9t necessary hare to 
eKtraa; as ]bh€^ chi^gc which winI 
Boon after aSected, rendei^ tlue ijubo* 
cility and maladiuinistra^ion of that 
body now a matter of hiatpry^ Th» 
foUowing passage, how<iver, is. ef a 
more practice and permanent com* 
plexiQn,.we greatly fev. - 

< I am tforry to observe, thai there does 
not sjppear to be any leader -ia the-gprenw 
pient, nor any one maD» of talents suffici- 
ently eminent, to give him the necessary 
preponderance; tJiere is no unity in the 
operations of government; bnd unless some 
man of powerfoi'miBd should arise and 
be elevated to a commsniling station, I ae* 
no chance ofuuptovement i»the oil airs of 
Spain. Mai^ acciisej and perhaps with, 
justice, the most opOlcnt and elevated 
members of the Junta, of disaffection tQ 
the cause of their country, and a disposi- 
tion to aid the views of Buonaparte. Mca 
in their situatioo, with large estates in 
that part of Spain occupied by tlie French, 
m»iy very naturally wish to retui-n to their 
homes and their ease, even though sub- 
mission to the enemy shoidd be the neccs« 
sary consequence. 

**Xothini^ ci^i 5how in a stronger li^ht 
the indolence and want of ^ombinatu^n 
amon|r the Sp.'miards, than the state of Oie 
manufactory for muskets in this city. Tho 
government can raise as many men for the 
army as it desires, and very little food it 
requisite to subsist them ; but musket* 
are absolutely necessary, and the demand 
for tliem is considerable ; for like most 
raw levies, ihc troops when defeated are 
too apt to insure their s^ety by throwing 
away the^r arms. This, in spite of the 
ffreat assistance derived from England, 
has occasioned their present scarcity s 
and tiiq estabrishmcpt of manufactories of 
this important article bus heed in conse- 
quence most strenuously and frequently 
lugedas indispensable: but it is now more 
Ui«n fourteen months sinpethe eomiaence- 
ment of the manufactory, and not a single 
musket has been produced. They ar« erects 
ing* a hand^iome building, when plentv of 
others might have been opprc^riated to 
the purpose ; and the tin^ iostin the new 
building would have enabled them to fin* 
ish anclsend to their armies thousands .«f 
arms for the m^ enlisted and ready to 
use them. 
. *Tl^haveinthisj|^l|fccealargetr;iinjof 
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artiller)', mostly brass battering twenty. 
four pouiulcrs, and they are the most 
tx?autiful I have ever seen. These, in the 
prosentt state of Spain, are of little ose^ 
but of fteld ordnance, of which they paiv 
tiatlariy stand in nood, ther& is a (^preat 
Bcarcity. ' p. M — ^36. 

Notwithstanding these and various 
other statements^ which wc sliall pre^ 
,fi<iutly notice, our author ia of opiniooi 
that the hatred of the French is so 
deep-rooted, and so universally spread 
among the Spaniards, as to make it 
impossible for the great enemy of na- 
tional independence and all that looks 
like liberty, ever to fix his dominion 
in security and quiet in the peninsula. 
Now, this idea is become a great fa- 
vourite amongst us ; and not unnatu- 
rally; — it is unpleasant to despond; 
and some such thing as this seems all 
Ive have now left for it, to keep up our 
hopes of Spain. While there was 
such a thing as a Spanish army in the 
field, towaixls the centre of the coun- 
try, to have buUt expectations upon 
the irregular warlare of the Guerillas, 
"Would not have been very popular per- 
haps, nor quite safe in this coimtry. 
But as Spain is almost confined to 
Cadiz, — as the enemy are at least in 
military possession of nearly the 
whole country,— as we guess the 
most sanguine Itave ceased to expect 
much from Spanish armiesr— and few 
are now so credulous as to believe any 
thing which they read in the Castillian 
tongue ; we must be content to pick 
up the small remains of our once mag- 
nificent expectationsr— «nd confess at 
last, that, but for the exertions of this 
country, the Spaniards can hope for 
nothing better, than that their country 
will be an uneasy, as it has been an 
expensive conquest; — for, in reality, 
tlie exi^ectations entertained of irregu- 
lar warfare, resolve themselves into 
(his, however we may try to shut our 
e^es. Suppose there were no British 
troops either in Cadiz or Portugal,— 
every thing must depend on the con- 
tinuance of the spirit which prevails 
among the peasantry, ivho occupy the 
more difficult parts of the country. 
Can any man count upon this lasting 



for years? Who know* so KtUc of 
men, as to believe that such scattered 
bodies, — insulated, — hemmed in, wiD 
continue a separate race, and hold out 
against the changes which the arts 
and the force of the conqueror shall 
have effected among the inhabitants of 
the plains ? The Portuguezc, indee4 
have a better chance; — they have 
shown themselves more docile ;— 
they have not disdained to follow En- 
glish officers ;— and those who folkrr 
such men, always march to victory. 
They have possession of their coun- 
try ; and if nothing untoward happen, 
it is possible that a large army of the 
best regular troops may have time to 
discipline a still greater number of 
Portugueze, — to arrange the govern- 
ment of the coimtry, and to leave it in 
quiet possession of its inhabitants, 
with such moderate assistance as En- 
gland can afford to give it, upon a 
permanent estabhshment. This is a 
possibility which we most willingly 
contemplate. At the same time, 
that no disappointment may arise, it is 
fit that the chance of new armies be- 
ing sent into Portugal should be taken 
into the account; — a risk which, it is 
probable, that nothing but a change in 
the politics of the North will prevent 
our enemy from realizing. But sup* 
pose the best to happen in that part of 
jthe peninsula, and that Portugal is 
permanently savedr^it is rather ex^ 
pecting too much, to reckon upon the 
Portuguese commencing offensive o- 
perations for the liberation of Spjun. 
Nor can we imagine any difficulty 
likely to prevent a large army of 
French from collecting and acting to- 
gether on the defensive in that coun- 
try, whicli would not equally prevent 
a British and Portugueze force of 
equal amount from assembling and 
attacking them . I f we had at present 
forty or fifty thousand men to send 
towards the Ehro, then, to be sure, 
the liberation of Spain might be effec- 
ted. But it is as easy, when we are 
treating the matter with i/i, an<i 
amusine ourselves with building cas- 
tles in Spain, to wish and sui>pose the 
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obstruction of Buonaparte and his 
power at once; — it is a shorter and 
surer road to what we would be at. 
Unless, therefore, some very unfore- 
seen accident befals the enemy in the 
North of Europe— *(and after the im- 
mortal valour and discipline which 
^as displayed on the Marchfield, io 
Tain for Europe and for Spain, who 
shall venture to hope?) — ^unless Buo- 
naparte should die, and his successors 
fall out among themselves, — or some 
great disaster should compel him to 
withdraw his troops from Spain— and 
his whole troops---(a bare possibility 
scarcely deserving to be stated^,— it 
does not appear that the liberation 'of 
Portugal, and the possession -of Cadiz, 
have any immediate connexion with 
the recovery of Spain. The siege of 
Cadiz may be raised, — the French ar- 
my may repass the Sierra Morcna, — 
but they are still in force in the heart 
of the country, and out of it they never 
can be driven, excepting by sending 
against them a nearly equal number of 
disciplined troops,— of soldiers who 
can fight in the field, as well as behind 
stone Mralls, — under officers who can 
bring them into action,— rand will not 
be satisfied with vapouring, and then 
making a case for themselves when 
'they are called to accohnt. England 
can do much ; — she has done a great 
deal already ; — but she cannot perform 
miracles : — And, without such a con- 
trol over the Spaniards asshe possesses 
in Portugal, it is quite unreasonable to 
expect that she can raise such a regu- 
lar force in the peninsula as is neces- 
sary to restore it Why we expect 
less from the Spaniards than has been 
made out of the Portugucze, we have 
already stated. A single word com- 
prises our reason — self-sufficiency. 
Unless the patriots will put off the old 
man, and become as little children, we 
really see no chance of regenerating, 
and no means of saving them* Per«> 
haps the particHlars which will occur 
in the sequel, may damp the hopes 
'Which some of our readers entertain, 
and in which we should be most wil- 
lii^ to share, that such ft change may 



yet take place. For we now retiim 
to our author, whom we left on th« 
eve of his departure fVx>m Cadiz, on an 
excursion to Xercs. 

He arrives there after an agreeable 
journey, and is hospitably entertained 
by the oM and respectable house of the 
Gordons, well known as established in 
Xereb. The following particulars 
respecting the place and theSpaniai*ds 
deserve attention. 

* Xeres contains about 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, including the Pueblo, or township, 
which Is very extensive, though thinly in- 
habited, and consists chiefly of scattered 
fiirms and vineyards, upon which some 
few of the owners reside, though far the 
greater part live witliin the city. The Pu- 
eblo extends over a tract of country 45 
miles in length and 18 in breadth, and is 
consequently as large as some of our Eng- 
lish counties; yet, exclostvely of the city 
the whole consists of no more tlian 101 
large farm houses, 77 smaller ones, 555 
houses attached to the vineyards, 23 hou- 
ses situated in olive g^unds, and 55 hou- 
ses in fruit and vegetable gardens. Such 
is the state of population in one of the 
best peopled districts of Andalusia, and 
perhaps in the finest climate and the rich- 
est soil in Europe : every thing has been 
done by nature { bat the institutions of the 
government, and the indolence of the in- 
habitants, have ejected nothing to im* 
prove the advantages she hua bestowed. 

* The inhabitants boast of their patriotr 
him and zeal in the cause of their country, 
and express their detestation of the French 
on all occasions. This detestation has been 
evinced in the most inhuman manner, by 
the murders committed upon several of 
the prisoners ; nor would even those who 
are on their parole, and occupied i^i the 
kibonr of the nelds be exempt trom appre» 
Kension, if they ventured to mix with the 
inhabitants, or neglected the precaution 
of working in parties separate from the 
Spanianls. I was informed that Xeres had 
furnished 7000 recruits for the armies ; a 
tale which I cannot believe^ though asserted 
coniidenGy by every one who has the 
means of information. It does not appear 
probable that 7000 men could be Uken 
Irom a population computed at 40,000 
Bouls, wlven all the married men, the only 
sons, and the numerous ecclesi;i»tics, are 
exempt from the conscripHon : besidet^ 
had the whole of Spain furnished recruits 
in the sameproportion^ their annies would 
have amounted to at least two millions of 
men i l^t it is w^U knowa that, they never 
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cteceded one t«mh of th«t nmiviMr.* p, 
4% 43. 

This douH as to the £idachood of 
the story told him l>y these tme Spa^ 
isrds, is rather more civil thtan wan 
necessary. The following (kacripfUoa 
is short but lively and correct. 

• This ere&ing^ »« iklight^ ; tile twi* 
Ught in this cUnyiU tinges the sky with a 
variety of beautiful colours, much resenii 
bling- the warm hues of Claude, but of 
Which no one can form an adequate idea 
who has not visited the south of Eui*ope. 
The " moon walking in brightness/* the 
yefreshin^ coolness of the hf«eze» and tbo 
sooth ini^ tranquillity of the scene, are tru* 
Iv enc-hiuiting ; nor are the feelings ren^ 
dered less agreeable by the occasional 
tinkling of the bells attached to the nume* 
rotifi »' r'mgis of mules that pass under our 
windows. * p. 44. 

From Xcres our author continued 
his tourljy Lebtlxa, where he visited 
the convetit ; aUd his acicount of the 
interior deserves our attention. W« 
may here, once for all> protest against 
beings understood to apply any of th« 
censures yvhich some passages in the 
history of the Spanish revohvtioi^ 
necessarily call forth) to the bulk of 
the people^ even where they happen 
tobe the immecHate actors. The high* 
cr orders are in general to blatne ; 
It is to their apathy and HstlessnesS) 
their regard for their property and 
^eir ease, that the greater part of the 
enemy's (migress may be ascribed* 
It is their misgovemment of the toun« 
try that has corrupted and debauched 
the public mind ; — through their ne- 
glect and indifference, the multitude 
have .often gone astray, kft>as they 
ilmost always have been, to tiieoat 
aelves ; and, above all> to them alone 
can be imputed the perpetual blun- 
ders, and not unfrequent want of par 
IrioUsm) which haa marked all the 
rvvolutionary administrations, except 
the government of the first Junto of 
Seville. Among these errors, to give 
them the softest name, we certainly 
must plac€ in the very foremost rank, 
tiiat jealousy of England, flowing 
{Mkrtly from interested motives, partly 
ftom arrogance and paltry Spanish 
tMceit) which we wtmhl fain hope 



has not yet ttlnted the bd!k t)fihe 
people, but which has hitherto pre* 
vented them from profiting by tbeti* 
alliance with us, and, more tlmn aiiy 
thing ehe, has palsied tlieir efforts 
against the common enemy. With 
this warning against misconstmctioni 
we shall now introduce our readcri 
into the parlour of the convent of Lc* 
brixa. 

* We rtsited the convent, which U built 
within the antient coHtle. The President, 
when he found we were Englislimeiv 
treated us with civility and attcntloi^ | be 
pressed us to take our dinner with him ; 
which, however, we declined ; and he pi- 
ously' expressed his gratitude to God, for 
liavmg inspired the King of Engbnd with 
the i-esolution to suj-port the cause of the 
Spaniards ; declaring his confidence of 
•uccess, because the holy Virgin was on 
our side. I was curio^is to see the iihnrf 
of the convent) as well as the private col* 
lections in the cells of the different monks. 
From inspecting a man's books, it is as eir 
sy to judge of the turn of his mind, as from 
knowing his associates: Toamonkaindted, 
his booKs must be his most valuable »ssq* 
ciates ; and a greater impression is likely 
to be produced by them upon a rcchwe, 
than on one, who, by his intercourse With 
the world, feels their influence frequent^ 
counteracted. The library of this institu- 
tion, however, contains liUlc tliat can ex- 
pand the mind or enlarge its views, and 
consists principally of sermons, homilies, 
and lives of saints ; histories of partictiltr 
churches, monasteries, and processions ^ 
a few classical books, and some French 
ecclesiastical histories : the Bible, indeed 
translated into Spanish from the Yul^tei 
and very handsomely printed in twelve 
volumes, is conspicuous, but, I fear, is Irti 
read than anv in the collection. I examine 
ed the list of forbidden books; and certain. 
ly was not surprised to sec Gibbon's Ko» 
man History, Priestley's lA!cturc» on His- 
tory, and Helen Maria "Williams's Letter* 
from France, among the proscribed ; hat I 
should not bcfoit' hare supposed tlist 
Slair's Sermons, or Pinkerton's Geogrsphy 
eontained any heretical doctrines that 
could possibly have shocked the feelings 
of tJie most orthodox' Catholic; they wexc^ 
however, inserted in the'prohibitedli$t. 

• The venerable President, not withstand'- 
ing his sanctity and his pious reliance^ 
the assistance of the Virgin, relatid a tslo 
with exultation, which must rwse a blush 
for the depravity of human naturt-. A 
number of Frtimh ander Bnpont, tdn* 
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ptjsolien at Ba];4ei^ were aent jto thU' 
toun £oT security; but the inhabitants 
fearing-, or pretending: to fear, a conspiracy 
iiinong- them, rose, and in cold blood massa- 
cred the whole party, amounting: to up» 
wards of eighty mett. NoinquiTywasmadtt 
tespccting- theeoftspiracfpreviiMislyte the 
masBftcre^ nor has any subsequent invei»li^ 
Ration of the conduct of those who perpe- 
trated the deed been attempted. That 
eighty tmamicd men shouM project an in- 
sorrection in a town containing' five <m* siM 
thousand inhabitant!*, in the heart of an 
enemy's country, whence tliey could have 
no hope of escaping-, is too improbable to 
he readily believed ; yet on tins wretched 
pretence were tliese unhappy victims sa- 
crificed, by the indolent wretches whom I 
uX this moment see loitering- in the market 
gjacc, in a state of the most despicable 
apathy ; a set of beings too idle to labour, 
Wt wJi09 when their vengeful passions are 
KHiscd, are capable of the most horrible 
4eedla of cruelty. * p, 47^9. 

The misoellaneoua nature of an 
article like the present carne« ua next 
t6 a Tcry different subject. Our au- 
thor has given an interesting account 
of Alonzo Canoj a Spanish artist, 
wlu>se merits are rated very high in 
his own country » and probably over* 
rated there, as indeed they seem to be 
by Mr Jacob: for he ranks him, even 
as a painter, with the most eminent of 
the Spanish masters. Now, we must 
be tmderstood to speak with much 
Terence, when we call in question 
theopinioa of Mr. Jacob upon this sub- 
ject; for he has both seen the perfor- 
mances of this master, which has cer- 
tainly happened to nobody who has 
never been in the peninsula; and he 
has shown himself to be very well ac- 
quainted with the art, as &r at least as 
tilts can be done, by the publication of 
his drawings. "Moi-eover, we do not 
Ifeel warranted in pronouncing that 
Caoo'^s fame has never reached beyond 
his owQ country, merely because the 
common books on the subject, or tlie 
Encyclopaedias, or even Du Fresnoy 
and his commentators, make no men- 
tion of his name: For every oneknow^ 



tbat these £iicydop3edkis««<-abcmiid» 
ing in the painful and accurate biogra- 
phy of all the i^verend obscure— filled 
with elrf)orate accounts of every small 
doctor who ever published a sermon^ 
^■^carefully omit under each head a 
large proportion of the moist eminent 
men who have flourished in each coun- 
try— and, strange as it may app<5ar, 
neither Du Fresnoy, nor Dryden^ nor 
Graham^ (to the best of our recollec- 
tion), have taken any notice even of 
Velasquez, who was Du Fresnoy*$ 
contempcirary ; nor of the exquisite 
Murillo, who adorned the same age. 
However, there is little doubt that 
Alonzo Cano, now, for the firt time^ 
appears before the English reader} 
and we cannot help regarding tfav 
confined sphere in which his reputa- 
tion has hitherto been moving, aa 
affording a presumption against the 
solidity of its foundations. The fol<- 
lowing is our author's account of this 
artist. 

* Alonzo Cano was bom at Grenada id 
the year 1601 : his father was an architect 
of Bome celebrity. Mid instructed him in th^ 
rudhnents of hW art in that city. From 
Grenada the family remov^ to Seville, 
where he studied painting under Francisco 
t*achcco, and afterwards under Juan de 
Castillo. He acquired a knowledge of 
Sculpture under Juan Martinez Montanes r 
hut, were we to Judge fH»m his works,whicli 
«re dicthigoithed by their simplicity, ex* 
celknt tfts%ei and grandeur or fortn, we 
should attribute his progress rather to his 
diligently studying tne specimens of Gre- 
cian sculpture which the palace of the 
Duke of Alcala afforded liim, than to any 
assistance he could derive front cotempo* 
rary srtistts. 

•The best of his early works arc foimd 
in Seville, and consist of three painting 
in the College of St. Alberto, and two m 
the Monastery of St. Paul ; the architec- 
ture, sculpture and paintings of whicft 
bistittitions were all eaeeuted by this aru 
tiflt befbre he had attained bis thirtieth 
year. He fled from Seville in consequence 
of a duel, and repaired to Madrid, where 
he met wi^ his fellow student Velasquefe, 
who recommended him to the protection 



• It needs scarcely to be added here, .that we Alhide to any thing rather thJoi thfe 
kbours of the venerable and enlightened Df. Rees, for whom all who pHie learning 
)»oxtfa and liberty, civil and religiofoa* XDUst fis^a troe reapeet* ^ • • 
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and patronage of Ibe Duke de Olivaa^s, 

througli whose influence he obtained an 
employment upon the royal establishment, 
as designer and director of several public 
works : nor were his tulejits au a painter 
unemployed ; for at this period he paint- 
ed many of those pictures which arc scat- 
tered over difiereut parts of the kingdom; 
he also erected a triumplial areh at the 
gate of Guadalaxara, in Madrid, to com- 
memorate the marriage of the King with 
the Archduchess Mary of Austria. 

* Cano removed to Toledo in 1643 ; and, 
upon suspicion of having caused the death 
of his wife, was confined in the prison o£ 
the Inqiiisition, and sufllred torture bcfox'e 
that tribunal ; but no confession being ex- 
torted from him he was liberated, and, 
resuming his profession, enriched tlie 
cathedral of that city with his works. Be- 
tween this period and 1650 he painted in 
Valencia, and at the monastery of tlic 
Cartiiusians at Porta-celi whence he re- 
turned to his native city, and was appomt- 
ed a prebend in the cathedral of tli at place. 
This dig^iUy was bestowed upon him more 
with a view of employing his talents as an 
^tist^ than from the expectation of hia 
performing any religious duties j and ht; 
Was, in consequence, allowed one year be- 
fore he entered into holy orders : Tliis time, 
at the expiration of the first period, wa» 
extended to a second year, wlieii, feeling 
no inclination for sacred duties, and refus- 
ing to be ordained, Uie Cabildo applied .to 
the King, and his stall was declared vacant* 

* Cano, deprived of his benefice, repaired 
to court to make known his complaints i 
but finding he could obtain no redress 
without undergoing the ceremony of ordi- 
nation, he was hiduced by the Bishop of 
Salamanca, who esteemed his talents more 
than his piety, to enter privately into dca- 
con's orders: The bishop then exerted his 
influence, and obtained the restitution of 
bis benefice in Granada, with the profits 
which had accumulated during his suspenr 
sion. He continued in that city till his 
deatfa, in 1667 ; and enriched tlie cathedral 
and otlier churches with his pi'oductions 
in pamting and sculpture. Tliis artist 
literally appears to have felt " the ruling 
passion strong in death \** for when the 
priest who atteiided him presented thecini- 
cifix, he turned his eyes away, and refused 
to look at it, because tlie sculpture was so 
badly executed ; but asked for a plain cross, 
which being brouglit to him, he devoutly 
embrapced it and expired. 

* Alonzo Cano was one of the best pain- 
ters ever educated in Spain, and was still 
more celebrated as a sculptor: Though 
tke former appears to have been his favour- 



rite art, he more eminently excelled m the 
latter, which he seemed to regard as a re- 
laxation from the severer study of his prin- 
cipal puvauit. He appeals, with all hk 
faults, to have been humane and charitable ; 
for it is related, that when he had do mon- 
ev, he would give his sketches and pain- 
tings to the poor to relieve their necessi- 
ties. I hope you will not be tired with this 
digi<cssion on tlie biography of so celebra- 
ted a man. Hb name you probably have 
never before hpird; but in Spain be has 
neat celebrity ; and I thou^^t I could not 
better occupy the solitude of an obsciue 
posada than by compressing into a letter 
some observations respecting an artist, 
^m the sight of whose hd>ours, in differ- 
ent parts of Spain, I expect to receive 
considerable gmtificatioa*' p. 50 — 52. 

Mr. Jacob's arrival at Seville gives 
him an opportunity of describingy at 
greater length than before, the ex- 
treme imbecility of the government, 
and it jealousy of EnglfUKi ; and at 
the same time he details some parti- 
culars of the cordial reception which 
Lord Wellesley met with from the 
people, — a symptom, among many 
others recorded in this vohime, of the 
healthful state of the public mfnd in 
Spain uix)n this essential point, what- 
ever may be tlie feeUngs of the pri- 
vileged orders. Our author being of 
that safe class of politicians who build 
their opinions upon the most solfd 
foundation, is very loud in the praise 
of Lord Wellesley ; and omits in his 
acqount of that noble person's recep- 
tion, all mention of the triumph — we 
mean the stepping on shore upon a 
French flag, as an emblem of hia hav- 
ing vanqtiished Buonaparte. We 
would fain hope that the story is un- 
founded ; or at least that the pageant 
may have been got up by some Spa* 
niards unknown to the Englishmen. 
Certain it is, that nothing could be fan- 
cied less consistent with the excellent 
sense, and indeed the various abiHty 
manifested in the marquis's despatch 
on the state of Spain, so oflen extoll- 
ed, and so deservedly ; and very ajA 
propnately inserted by Mr. Jacob in 
his appendix. But, if all notice of this 
flag scene is suppressed by our author's 
prudence i and if he is thus pro^c to 
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bud existing |;oTernnients,and minis- 
ters for the time being, he is hrdnU 
kstly under the influence of no such 
feelings with, respect to thosa admin- 
isuations which have ceased to exists 
and those emuient persons who are 
no longer on the right side of the 
question. It is evident that the reason 
h<^re ceases ; and there being no indc" 
corum (we believe tliat is the term of 
in) in vituperating cabinets and min* 
istcrs, who, having lost their official 
existence, are to all useful purposes, 
as it were, defunct, a reasonable lati- 
tude of abuse may be indulged in at 
their expense. We have already no* 
ticed our autiM>r^s free way of dealing 
with the iate government of Spain : 
This is his portrait of the President of 
the Junta. 

'The CMmt Altimira^ as picsident of 
the JuatA, ou^t» from his rank perhaps. 
to have been first notked. I have only 
seen him in the public streets. He has the 
physiognomy of a, baboon, and is said to 
pcwsess little more intellect than that 
mimjc of num. He it escorted to the AU 
CAzar by « party of the hoiue guards, in « 
chariot of a moat despicable appearancOf 
drauTibytwo roulcs» while thcpopuluco 
sneeringly call him the king of Seville.' 
p.G5. 

The following description of the 
Junta's government, we are much 
sfraid, applies to those who have sue* 
cecded it in a very considerable de- 
gree ; though, as we do not belong to 
the safe class of politicians, it may per- 
haps be somewhat dangerous for us 
to express such a suspicion. In giving 
this extract^ it is scarcely necessary 
to stop for the purpose of expressing 
our abhorrence of the apt manner in 
^hich he is pleased to deride the fear 
of unlimited power» as not suited to 
the age we live in. 

'The public mind, never having been 
titna4 to political subfects, extreme igno« 
face upon these topics has been the natural 
consequence ; and their best writers have 
never rentiu^ to discuss matters relating 
to the extent or limits of power necessary 
fcf the iimction of government; but have 
gcaecally oonfined uemsclves to polities 
economy, as adapted to the actual state of 
^pain, at the period* in which they wrole^. 
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Those persons, who have paid any attem 
tion to political subjects, had borrowed 
Ae ideas of Montesquieu, who certainly 
impressed his readers with jealous fears 
of the danger of unlimited power ; which, 
however calciiluted for the tranquil times 
of Europe in which he lived, are ill-adapt- 
ed fbr the present day. 

* In all my conversations wHh the Spa- 
niards who clamour for the convocation 
of the Cortes, I have felt a persuasion 
that they are not looking at the proper 
means of salvation ; that an executive, not 
a legisbitivc power, is what the present 
state of their country demands : that a 
dictator, not a senate, is the great deside* 
ratitm. ^V'hatever the state of this govern- 
ment may be hereafter, nothing can be 
worse than it is at present j and no change 
can injure the people, except tYench sub- 
jugation, an evil which, I believe, will 
never befal them, in spite of all their blun^ 
ders and consummate indolence. The pre* 
sent system unites the evils of the three 
forms into which governments are usually 
divided, without possessing the advanta* 
gcs of either; and, in one desolating view, 
presents the debility of a worn-out despo- 
tism, without its secrecy or its union ; th6 
insolence and intrigues of an aristocracy^ 
without its wisdom or refinement; and the 
faction and indecision of a democracy^ 
without the animated energy of popular 
feeling. Hence all is doubtful, wavering, 
and indecisive ; the resolutions of one day 
eontradicting those of the preceding, and 
the labours of one section interfering with 
those of another, in a manner that produ- 
ces universal confusion. 

* 1 shall dismiss this subject with ob- 
serving, that the members are paid an an- 
nual salary of 4000 dollars ; without which 
Humy of them, whose estates are situated 
in parts of the country occupied by the 
French, and from which they can draw no 
revenues, would be unable to subsist, even 
with all their parsimonious economy. ' p. 
69—70. 

We are sorry that our limits pre- 
vent us from extracting the descrip- 
tion of Seville, that eighth wonder of 
the world, according to all good Span- 
mrds. According to Mr. Jacob, it de- 
serves its character only from the 
magnificence of several of its public 
buildings. But the following reniarks 
on the Catholic worship and religion, 
are evidently the production of one 
accustomed both to reflection and to 
composition ; however much we may 
be disposed to think that they under- 
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rate the crib of auricnbMr confession 
•—and eVeh Iwnlt *alt6gcthcr the tnen* 
tion of its worst effect, in getting rid of 
the restraints of conscience, training 
the mind to habits of casuistry, and 
enuritkg the feelings to base contem- 
plations. 

' ' On Hunday 1 ^"^^^ ^o the CathcdrKl, to 
pee the <dtemfmy of h)^ ^fasa: There iA 
a pamf^. «*d apleodour m the CatiioUe 
worblup, when i>erfQrnMd in a oouutj^ 
uhere that religign is esUbUshedj wiiicli 
like any other paj^ant, daztles for a mo- 
inent, dnd confines the attention to the 
imposing spectacle ; biilt' it is so different 
frwn aiiy of ooor tcdings of religion* that 
the impreifi^Q it noakes Upon us, diiiefs 
little from that whiiilv the best scenes in a 
theatre pi*odace. On those, however, who, 
fiHjni eaiiy and repeated association, have 
connected tliesc ceremonies with religi- 
ons ideas, and with tlie strong feelings of 
adoration a«d giraUiude, the elfect prodiF> 
ced must be very gpreat, though I bhould 
suspect very tranaieut. 
. * 1 liave trequentiy visited this Church 
before, and every time with sucli increas- 
Ud admiration, that I am afraid to attempt 
ft description of it, from a consciousness 
yf the difficulty to do justice to ray owa 
impressions. From the climate, it is neces* 
bary to exclude the heat, and of course 
the light ; there are consequently but few 
windows^ and those painted glass* barely 
HufHcient to g-ive light enough to distin«> 
guish, on first entering, the various sur* 
rounding objects. This ^rodHfces a solemii 
effect on the high altar, which is brilliants 
ly illuminated with wax -tapers of an enor- 
mous siie. The decorations of this altaf 
are splendid oad sumptuous bejTOiid de- 
scription ; the quantity' of g^iMhig on the 
borders of the dsfibrent compartments^ 
filled with images and pictures ; the mas* 
sy silver and gold ornaments, and the rails 
c5f bronze, tastefully designed, compose a 
most impressive whole. The priests kneel- 
ing before tlie altar, and in silence offering 
np their devotions, the clouds of ascend- 
ing incense, and the pious on their knees, 
in the most striking attitudes, altogether 
form a scene that at ouce captivates the 
Imagination, and suspends the reasoning 
facnlties ; it is a scene to be felt, but not 
described : the sensations it produces may 
be indulged, but cannot long delude a 
reflecting mind. 

/ My English ideas were noC to be se- 
duced by this imposing ^spectacle ; and I 
could not refrain, after a few minutes, 
from calculating what a portion of all that 
is vuluable In man, of mond rectitude, of 



benevolent propensity, and of patience ia 
adversity, is i>rod«c<5d by all this costly 
machinery, lliat some parts of thisma- 
ehineiy maj be u'sefUl it wotild Tdc iitijtist 
to doubt ; M\d ra*h mirtt tliat man be, w^ 
^'ould hastily und inconsiderartclV level to 
the ground e\-en these supports, feeble as 
they are, of* the virtue and consolation of 
a whole people. ITic great distihetk>n bc- 
t\*'ecn the Englisli Clei-g** and those of the 
Catlioiid Cliurch, as weft as some of oftr 
Eng-lUh st ctarics, is, that the former, in 
all their public senices, strive ehie6y td 
enforce practical virtue, while the tatted 
lay the greatest stress on the adherence 
to their jKiculiar rites and doctrines. 

* Ucligion in every couiilry is calculate^ 
to pi-odiicc an cflcct on manner^ aEs Well a$ 
on morals. ' In tin|rland, among those trHo 
read but little or not at all, the ef!ect Is 
accomplislied by public preaching; but ill 
Spain, where preaching is' by no mcaiw 
common, the knowledge of Ucligion is 
kept alive by sensible representations of 
tlic events of tlie (ioimcl history. .These 
are exhibited in the Churclics, or the C-d- 
rarios, on the days set apart tor celebrat- 
ing the leading fkcts of tlie Christian Reli- 
gion, or on daysconsecrated to the memo- 
ry of particular Saints. From these the 
people collect with lolerabTe ucturaey the 
true accounts of the life and miracles of 
•ur Saviour and his Apostles j bat thcV 
feceivod with equal credit legends m 
Saints, which, from the manner in which 
they are taught, tliey cannot distinguish 
from authentic facts* Kut rirtuc, vchith 
ought to form the ultimate a^{cet of all 
true religion, which elevates man to the 
highest rank of which Ive is susceptiblin[ 
and assimilates him to a supcrJor order of 
beings, is left to the confessor to be impres- 
sed on the mind of the Jjenitent. 

. * Auricular confession is bat a poor sob- 
stHute fbr public preachitig; or rather, 
public teaehingi which. tb« RelbymatiaM 
introduced, is an caoaIUm?^ ^bstituitt (b# 
auricular confession. The 4ignity of th» 
pulpit makes reproof more seyere, dcnun- 
ciations more alarming, advice more pow- 
ered, and CO rsolation ntofc soothing; 
while the intimacy, and.sonitftimcis th* 
familiarity of ai*i«nla« GQnfos6iDU» nuito 
the penitent feel but too, focciblyT thfft ^ 
spiritual guide h^s all the .pa^fUQfV? .9^ 
weakness of those wlio rely on film. 

* 1 should^ how^\'er, bcr sorry lo see this 
practice abolkheU till' sWne bfettfer were 
introduced in hs^ stead t §cfriAiini^ ttM 
«ibvious th«kt the prt^gn^f *f TtJpe higfafr 
classes is not corrected by- t^i^ R^Ug^n 
and whatever dominion the^%may, aSkrf 
their priests over their faith jand thiir n- 
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^iaU, they illow them very little over 
their moralsi y^t, witli the middle and 
lower ranks of society, .who form the most 
iirtuous and moval class of the people, 
ihcy have a beneficial influence. \Vith 
the higher order, the great struggle of the 
confessor is to keep the mind n-ee from 
doubts, to enforce submission to the dog- 
mas and ceremonies of the Church, and 
{fferent the inroads of hei*esy. Witli the 
other classes there is no sxich task ; they 
never read books written by foreigners, nor 
^•er coM^crse with them; they have no 
doubts on points of faith, no scruples in 
matters of ceremony ; and the task of the 
€oMbssor is more directly addressed to the 
fbrmation of the moral habits of sobriety, 
bcfoeity, and veracity. On these points 
they have evidently been successful ; for I 
Hate never been in any country where the^ 
Diass of the people has appr6ached the 
Conduct of the Spaniards in these I'espects. 
In chastity, as far as I can judg^, they liave 
not been so successful. Wliether the evil 
arise firom the celibacy of the clcxyfy, the 
roluptuous climate, or the remains of 
Moorish ijtianners, I cannot determine; but 
tliere is, in this respect, a degree of profli- 
gacy extending to all ranks in this country, 
which I trust wiltever remain unexampled 
in our own. A priest, with wliom 1 wai 
conversmg on this subject a few days aeo, 
«sured me that, of the numerous femalea 
^ho came to him for absolution, he seldom 
found ah^'who confessed the violation of any 
commandment but the seventh.' p. 84 — 88. 

A variety of particulars are added, 
illustrative ^f the ceremonies of the 
Romish church iti Spain, we believe, 
with sufficient accuracy, excepting 
one small slip. Mr. Jacob derides the 
Spanish custom of calling (/le firiestj 
who carries the holy elements to per- 
fcnn extreme unction withal, ' his 
majesty. * If we mistake not, the ex- 
pression of * his majesty, ' or * their 
Aiajesties, * is applied, not to the priest,' 
but to the sacred elements themselves, 
and means nothing more absurd in 
Sp^sh, than our English expression 
of* Lord' does, when employed to de- 
si^ateihehiGjhest of beings. It may 
Be expected that something should be 
added touching the inqubition> and, 
from what our author states, it is pretty 
clear, tlwt after all the sneers which 
Kk^e befen cast on the enemies of in- 
tblirance, tyranny, and political abuses 
in general, by tbe preteoded friends of 
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the Spaniards, arid the true and well 
paid, and for the present faithful cham- 
pions of every bad institution— the in*- 
terested mortals, whose motto is, that 
' whatever isy ia right '— rthis same in* 
quisition, though it may have given 
over treating the public at stated timed 
with an Juto ditfe^ is nevertheless in 
foil force and activity— ready to inter-' 
meddle on every occasion — prepared 
to go just as far as the government 
can be bribed, or the people terriricd 
or lulled to permit it; and always on 
the alert, by all such means, to extend 
the sphere of its activity and influence. 
Notwithstanding the disposition, our 
author says, which he found in society 
to treat the holy office as in significa'nt, 
during the short period of his stay at 
Seville, two instahbes occurred within 
his knowledge, which, as he remarks, 
evince * its meddling disposition.* 
An Englishman haviftg imported 
some handkerchiefs marked with 
patriotic emblem Si among which the 
printer had unluckily introduced some 
religious figures, as crosiers, crossed 
and mitres; the inquisition soon^ hud 
notice of the fiact ; and, under pretence 
that tliese goods might be used to 
bring religion into contempt (we sup- 
^se by the satme process which was 
Employed against the * great states- 
man now no more, * by Mr. Wedge- 
wood in his ingenious pots), the holy 
officers seized upon the whole assort* 
ment, and had it burnt. A Spanish 
merchant, however, had well nigh 
fared worse. He had prepared a car* 
go of wool for exportation, and by 
accident, the bales were marked willt 
a cross. Imme'diate consultatioh was 
holden as to the proceeding's fit to be 
instituted against the person who dared 
to prophane so sacred a symbol ; but 
the delinquent being a good Catholic, 
some one gave him notice of his dan- 
ger ; and being also a man of ingenuity 
and resources, he, saved himself by 
lengthening the upright line of the 
cross, and clapping two flukes on the 
short part of it : So that when the 
holy officers came to seize the bale*}, 
they appeared to be marked only with 
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a harmless ancha/. Onr authi^r add^t 
that he had been mfornnkl, Usat^ of late 
years, the victims of the inquisition 
have been, not spiritual delmquents, 
but persons guiky of ptmfnngi a sin* 
gular treatment ibr such an offence in 
a country «> Uttle noted ibr chastity. 
However, when ^e visited the build* 
ingt and was shown a It^ht and airy 
cell, in a small garden planted with 
mange and fig trees, and was tdd that 
tile others were similar; heaskedt na^ 
turally enough, if there were any pri- 
soners in confinement, any sui^rra* 
ncous cells, or instruments of torture I 
But « to these questions, '(says he, in 
itaiics) < / could obtain no rc/iiies* • 
The influence of the clergy is so 
great at Seville, that it seems no thea* 
tre nor any place of public amuse* 
ment is permitted. . ' 

• The process of tithing appears to 
be better known, and practised in a 
niore masterly style in Spain, than in 
^ny other country- Perhaps those 
who attend to the following extract, 
may rather wonder at die influence of 
the clergy there being eo great as it 
stUl is, than at its diminution; and 
inay feel a greater degree of admira* 
tion, when they reflect on the strug^ 
t;le8 which the Spanish peasants ha^e 
made for the benefit of audi masters 
as they a(^>ear telive under. 

"* The tithes coficctcd m Andahishi ex* 
tettd if» every agricultural production, and 
set rigidly exacted, aot, as Avitb u«» on tlie 
gi^imd, but after it has gone throuc^k all 
&c necessary processes pt fit it for the use 
Qf man. Thus, wheat and baricy must not 
onlv be cut, but tlirashcd and whinowcd, 
before the tithes are taken. Olives, which 
form a. most important article in this viclni* 
t\-,when they are sold in thq ^tate ia which 
tlic\- arc grown, pay the titiie only on tlto 
quantity carried a\vay ; but if there be a 
aiill^ and oiUpresfics on the farm^ one-ten tK 
of the oil k taken by the collector. In the 
s>mt lUunncf , the ttthe upon gr.ipes u-l»efi 
tlu5 gitipes af« told, is said in firiiitv but 
wh^ .niade in$o w'wff withm tbe district, 
the cjiurcji rerciyes. one-tenth of the liquor, 

^'^l^e pnnciple upon which this'is found- 
ed seems to 1k% that the cli^itreh may receive 
one^tcnth of the pi*t)duce in the first stiigtj 
in ^hich it becomes fit for use ; fi>r if wine 
1^ made tat9 brandy, or vinr^ar^ thechorch 



rccc4^es its due* fix)m.the wh^ and 1n^ 
fp}m those articles into which it is afier« 
wards converted. The more raluabtc 
productions of the field, such as llquprice 
and sxmiachy as wefl as the minuter articles 
df tlie gmrden, sabh s* inelons, pumpklnsy 
anions, gnviict p«aft spd bean«» all eoirtti- 
bute an ecjiuil propgf tion ^ the oippoi^^ 
tlie ecclesiastical establishment. . Th^ 
right to tithes has been lately extended to 
such wild fruits a? can b^ sold, e%'cn for the 
smallest sums : thus tiie tutaas, or -pfickly 
pears, — the fi« grpwing on the opuntia^ a 
wild fruit with which the hedges abound, 
and consequently of little value, have lately 
been subjected to tlie tithing 8\ stem. One- 
ten th also of all thedomesticated animals U 
delivered to the tithe-collector, as Well ai 
the wool annually shpm from the sheep. _ 
'Composition for tithes . is a "practice 
wholly unknown in ^\hdaUista,. Tli<^ Ca- 
bildo annually sells the tithes by a spiles 
of auction ; and wher6 no person bids siifft- 
ciently hip^h, the articles are taken into its 
own h&nds, and collected iii storehousis 
within the district, hi either case, the 
coUectoi-s of the tithes have no commca 
interest with the farmers, who, from sut- 
mission to the Cliurch, fi^uenily sufftr 
the grossest impositions without an efTprt 
for redit!8s, knowing \hat, in any appeal 
they might ni:d:e, priests would be their 
judges. Hefore th^ revenues are collected, 
tjie Cabildo issues' its billets of xtparti- 
Ihiento to the different claimants on their 
fond, which entitle the liearer to a certain 
sum of money, or aspecificquantity of pro- 
duce, and, Being easily transferred, tre 
frequently sold by the necessitouB clefir. 
Those who have billets foi<produce, reeeive 
it at the storehouses we're U has^een de- 
fkuiited.by tlit colk^t^rt ; but tbcm^ Tho 
have billets for roouev. roceive it from the 
treasurer of the Cabildo, as the purchasers 
of the tithes malte their pa}in6nts. Ther^ 
h ttn unifhi-mltv in this s\'stetn whkh ptoi 
duces effticstt diimcttWaUy oppoaile 1# 
those whichwfdt is J^n^aiKL Jadpsif^ 
it is the clergy who oppress, and ih^ ^ 
mer who is deft-auded ;. in Emrlaud. itJs tl^c 
fiirnier who imposes, and the cTer^man 
who is the sufferer. • p. 99— 101. 

Mr. Ja^'s Stay at Sevitte nffwied 
him abundance ofopportmu^s ^Ciin 
dnlging hb tastes fpr. tiie fine^am^jn 
the study of tlie yano«^.raih«iM>le 
pictures ivith wJbichAhat.citytlibomdfw 
He has mingled a^.a<:i(QODt..^>m«f 
of these with hjis jpari^ativaKapdr^^ 
have derived great ^aMsfeoionifinm 
perusing hi0ob^i!9catipfia. . IMc^rins 
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« his w6fk for' a variety of other in^ 
Ariiiadoh respectinf^ both the ma's* 
ters and the plcturea themselv^ Cpai*- 
^ttlarljrfor potkes of the W4>rks and 
fifeoC CampaAAf uiacU^ whom we 
Hwpect he overpraneB)^ "we omoot 
avoid irtsertjng the M^f\n^ very h" 
ToQrabl^ specinrcn of our authot's 
qogabcen;?a. It h tlie dcscnption of 
^Af:the^r«atMurjlk>*s finestpiecea. 

'Closes strikihp XUc tott U a most won« 
fle^fiil production ; the anxious countenan- 
ces 9f the.Israelitqs, all eagerly crowdinjr 
tQtI»e w,iter. arc.cjtact representations of 
wliftt might he supposed the cxprcssions of 
people jn such a state. The figure of th<e 
inptucr >v^ith an infant, eagcrlv stretching 
6.\\ h^r hand to catch a few drops for her 
cliikr»>hother lamc-n^g the delay in ob- 
tajning" a supply, and a boy motinted on a 
borse, stretching forward' to the stream, 
wc esteemed, the besA figures, while the 
countenances of all discover gratitude to 
Hoclfor this unexpecfcpd supply. I never 
f-4t so much pleasure from the conterapla- 
tSoB of any work of art as from this pic- 
^re^bnt, notwithstanding the admirable 
expressions of the countenances, t could 
Dot help atl miring the shadow of the rock 
fwm which the water gushes out. A pas* 
sage in the sacred writings mentions as a 
liixury ** the shadow, of a great rock in a 
desert wilderness j**' it is here displayed 
most. adm*'rab\y ; , the rock is high and 
Ivge I within its sl^adc the people appear 
protected C-om the rays of tjje Sun, which 
tyetn to diffuse 9, burning heat over every 
ytlier part of the scene.* p. 117- 

The tettfer^ of Mr. Jaedb ^re, indeed 
cxti^mcfj^ tredftaMc to his general 
infc^ation and activitv. Thei*e are 
&w^ aut^^ts on wbicn he does not 
louchf.and in akxiMt every one he 
feof|l8U>b^«tliortie; Tnntkigtothis, 
kjk tHie) he luinMim^s' makes a dash 
<Jtit of h!s way, and then he is apt to 
lose his G;x>ting. We might point out 
several such false steps ; but it would 
Wlf»r6dio«s. We dhidH therefore only 
Mite ^«^6^ as a^ Fellow of the Hoyal 
Sbdaf ought Hot tb hate made, aad 
^b-MHdfi> teii^fiUiGe hi the dispkjf 
«^M*^ij wduld have saVed mir aa^ 
ftCrllrMn fiOtilig imo. Thus, had he 
hG«n(>eilatttllti- M p. dSO, to use th^ 
"t^T^mM^l^iitk kad, and at p. 
^ Q^^pls^fhMlM m<»N» OQ^mSotf 
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name oihrnd^ mankind, to die end of 
time, might have remained as igno- 
rant of his mioeraIo|i|;ical endowments, 
at he is of mineral^. Hut, lest his 
readers should iciot untleratand what 
he meant by < a vein of black lead,' and 
' a mine of lead ;' or, in case they 
mi{;ht have aay doubt as to the extent 
of his scientific ac {uirements, he must 
needs translate ^ black lead' into ' mo* 
fyMenai* and, by a more singular al- 
chemy still, transmute ^lead* into 
* fifumbe^* Nor should a Fellow of 
the Royal Society speak of the degree 
biUmgitude which was nteasureS in 
Pern (p. U3,) nay, we will not even 
permit such a dignitary to tell us that^ 
the ^work of Almamon, published in 
a 1 4, de9cn))es the mode of measuring 
a degree of ti>e meridian, Ui^ mult af 
which very nearly corresponds .'with 
the more recent experimentB made 
in Peru and Lapland:* First, (tt^ 
emit all other objections), because 
the mode could have ilo result at idl; 
and next, because no result could cor*' 
respond with the 'experiments (mea* 
8urera»nts) made in Pern and Lap- 
land,' unless it was 'wide of the troth. 
For the Lapland measureaMiit, to 
which our muthmf obviously alludes^ 
18^ that of Maupertuisi now ascertained 
lo beerroDeous. Inthiainstanee, Mr. 
Jacob is betrayed, aa before, by a lit- 
tle, stretch of ambition ; he must not 
only be familiar with Arabic authors^ 
but with the history of science in the 
East ; and so he discovers, what we 
ventui^ to say tio other man will ever 
find in those writers. Thus much it 
ivas incumbent on us to set down ; 
but we cheerfiiUy recur to the praise 
already bestowed on our authof* for 
the generality ^d correctness of his 
infbrmation. 

From Seville Mr. Jacob retutliect 
to Cadiz ;— as usual, hearing much 
about rol^rs, their fidrce, tl^ir cm- 
cfty aM their boldnes8;^^as tisaat^ 
seeing nothing of them, nor fitttting 
the smallest trace of their exigence. 
We shall not stop to give any part of 
his account <rf the agriculture in the 
•oath of Spahiy because it ia rathee 
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neagre and uniatic&clcny i nor of the* 
maDufucUires and royal monopolies^ 
which aie pretty fully described : Nor. 
shaii we extract the lively and shock- 
ing descdption of a bull feast which 
Lc inserts; both because the subject 
is sufficiently known, and because it 
is too odious to contemplate. After 
painfully ^tting through the disgust* 
ing details of it, still nEK)re painful and 
disgusting is it to meet with such a 
remark as closes it. ^ However repug- 
nant,' says he^ ^ this divei-sion may, 
appear to every delicate and feding 
^u11d, it is more frequented and ad- 

Sjired by the ladies than by the gen« 
enien; they attend these Exhibi- 
tions in their gayest dresses, applaud 
the address of the inhuman combi- 
tants, and feel the greatest solicitude 
at the different critical tinns of the 
fight. Many of the young counuy» 
Ijtntlemen may trace their ruin to; 
the^e spectacles, as decidedly as JBn« 
glishmen of the same class may 
trace theirs to Newmarket. In fact, 
it is the great object wh^ch engages 
the attention of that descriptbn ot 
mtn <listinguished by the term Ma- 
ios.* p. 175. 

On his return to Cadiz, ouc author, 
l^as occasion to make some remarks 
not very favourable to the loyj^ty. 
of the Spanish navy; and to cen- 
sure still more unequivocally their, 
nautical discipline. Into this field, for. 
Obvious prudential reasons, we. must 
decline to follow irim. We do not he? 
long, as we before stated, to the class, 
of 9oft politician?^; and there is nci 
saymg wliat effecu a representation 
from some Spaniish envc^ might have 
m a certain quarter. Turn we thea 
gladly to a safer theme, and one up-i 
on which we can dwell forever, with 
^le wonder and delight wherewith it 
ijnill be dwtflt upon forever by all men 
•TrUie immortal victory of Trafelg^ i 
We have always brought before our. 
ceaders cvery.g^eaning which the nar- 
ratives of successive travellers afford- 
ed in illustration of this mighty 
aclUevement; and we shallhere, iu 
consistency witl^ this pxincip{|^ ex* 



tract the striking, chcmottancc? imlta^ 
ting to it which Mr. Jacob has so well 
represented. 

•Before the battle of Trftfiilgar, when* 
the orders arrived fot the fleet to sail, cv 
xeiy man, at all accustomed to the water, 
was impressed to maw the nxvy; the car- 
nag^ of Uiat day conscquentlv fell princi- 
pally on die population of Cadiz- and nu- 
merous widows and orphans ha\*e to lament 
the loss of their husbands and fathers iff 
that memorable action. . 

Thave frequently heard people relating:, 
with indescribable emotions, the fears, 
the hopes, the iigitations, and the raour- 
nings, which ocupied those few, but inter- 
esUng days, when tJie united fleets of 
Friihce :md Spain sailed from Cadii, 
amidst tlie prajers andbencd ctions of the 
people, with the vain expectation of van- 
quishini^ the foe who had so long held 
tJieni imprisoned within their own fortifi- 
cations. The day they sailed, all was ta- 
pectation and anxiety. Tlic succeediugday 
increased tlic suspense, and wound up the 
feeling of the people almost to a state of 
phrcnzy 'I'he thud day brought intcUi-' 
gence that the hostile fleets wene ap- 
proaching each other, with all theprepara- 
tioiisof determined hostility. The ships' 
Were not visible from the ramparts, but the' 
crowds of citizens assembled there hail 
their ears assailed by the roaring of the 
distant cannon ; the anxiety of the females 
Iwrdered on insanity; hut more of despair 
than of hope was visible in evei'y counte- 
nance. At tlm dreadful moment, a sound,, 
louder than any that hud preceded it, ana 
attended with a colnnm of diu-k smoke, an- 
nounccd that a ship had exploded. The' 
i|iadn«83 of the people wis taned %o:t^^ 
mgaipsv England f and exeluifiatiooa burst, 
forth, deuouncinff instant death to evexy 
man who spo^e the language of tl^ir ene- 
mies. Two Americans, who had mixed 
\ritli tile people, fled, atid hid th«mselve^,' 
to a»oid tills ebidUtiotv of popular fnryt 
yhich,^ liowevier, tubsided into the ealm^ 
ness of despair, whon the thunder «f ilm 
cannon ceased. They had no hope of con- 
quest, no cheering^ expectations of greelr 
iirp their victorious countrMuen, nor of 
sharing trium]^al laurels Vith tht.se who 
had been engaged ia thecoaAici; easb' 
only hoped that the plyects of. his o»m 
affection were siife ; and in JJiat hope ibyi^ 
some resource against the auticlpated 
disg-race of the country. 
• The storm that succeededthc battle ten-* 
ded only to keep aHv^, through the night.* 
the horrorsof the day, wd- to pvep^i^ 
thefn for the mel^choJiy sp«ct«ck of tks 
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flcmting bulwarKs were sc^n on iihore, aiul 
gome, that' had escaped the biittle and tlie 
itorm, entered the bay to shelter them- 
idyet from tbe pursuU of their vig^tM\»M» 
tneipy. . 

*The feeling of strongs sensibility, 
which had so agitated the minds of the 
people during the conflict, wei-e now di- 
rected to the tender ofliices of humanity , 
tovards their wounded co^mtrvmen ; tlxe 
softer sex attended on the wharfs to assist 
them in landing", to convey them to the 
convents and the hobpitais; while the 
priests were administering the last offices 
of religion to those whose dcpartinj^ spi- 
rits took their flight before they could 
reach the asylums appointed for their re- 
ct'ptibn. When the first emotions had sub- 
sided, the people of Cadiz strongly mani- 
ftfstcd their contempt of the French, whom 
they accused of having deserted them in 
the hoiir of battle;; and the attention of 
Lord Collingwood to thp wounded Spao- 
ifh prisonei;s, induced tliem to contrast 
the conduct of their generous enemies 
With that of their treacheroup allies, p. 
179-181. 

These deeds of arn^sand of mercy^ 
Old, iv« wiil hope,' redeem fHir natkiB- 
al character fromthefoul stain which 
the affair of the Spanish frigates had 
Itft upon it, and does still leave upon 
the memory of its. author. ' But Mr. 
Ja«ob has found out. another method 
of wiping that blotaway. In j?iving 
an account of the veteran Don Alviar, 
one of the best naval officers in the 
service, I^e infonns us, that he com- 
niftfided one of the £[)ur frigates .'w^'cA 
vcTtiuUrce/Ued St/ore the war began f*- 
t^at he had passed some fears in 
Somb America, and was on his re- 
turn to his hativtj country, with his 
wife, his . children, and his wealth.. 
When they met the British squadron, 
1m was in a boat, eotaing from the 
Commodore's ship : The vessels en- 
pged ; and he saw the one blow up 
in which his whole earthly treasures 
were stored. He was carried prison- 
^ to England ; and^ says Mr. Jacob, 
<A a pro^r representatigti.of his case 
to tlie government, every possible 
alleviation was afforded him: his fa- 
nuly weA'e irret^rievably gone, but his 
weaUh . was generously returned." 
^o^peilddni iDay re^t on ttP' 



QA this diaead&ii crixM whick pmce*^ 
4ed' k. 'They may know, from i^ 
lively recollection of the doqnence 
displayed on that afflicting subject by 
Loid GrenviUe, Lord Gruy, and Dr. 
Lawrence, that baae^jiordKl lucre— »- 
Spanish dollars^ wiere at thetettma 
of the wboJe proceeding; and there^ 
fere they may, be surprised at the a^ 
of kindness and libnallty which is 
here ffecordcd-^* Doa Alviar's shar^ 
of the dollars was,' as our authoji* aaysi 
* gewrouMi^ rccoFned c' but what Al- 
lows wilt astonish ' roost readers stiH 
more-*-* and his gratitude* knows no 
bounds ! ' Furthermore, he is a friend 
of the Engliahy and rejoices in th<^ al- 
Uanoe l>et«eea the two ceontries ^-*» 
an JBBtance of patrteCiBmf of s^lf-^i^ 
jugation, of violence done to the stron*- 
gest natural feelings, which has no 
example since the days of him wh9 
put Ills children todemhfor the liber* 
ties of his ooontry, and wlitch we 
sh<Hild place in the very same rank 
with that precedent, if the elder Bru- 
tus had ever touched the money of 
the Tarquins. 

From Cadiz, our author made an 
interesting excursion to Granada, bf 
Malaga and Gibritrtar. We have no« 
left ourselves room to follow him 
through this tour ; but he continues to 
describe well, to observe with his usu* 
al acuteness, . and to communicate 
iaoh things as may idstmct his read^ 
crs respecting the'state of Spain, with- 
out nicely weighing whether they* 
make for or against his views of the 
political qu^tions^to which they re^ 
late* The veader.wi)l piobably ruoog* 
aiztf, in tile iblbwitig anecdote, the 
style of those nfficiat accottnts whtcb 
so frequently inform the world of Spa- 
nish victories. 

* While eating" oiir homely repast under 
tbe gateway of the posada, tbe pblitfbiani^ 
of the-pkoe, at^aeted by the intellig^MM^ 
that sonie Engiishiuea were arri^ced, jtsj^ 
sembled rouna^us to inquire fw new^ss 
though curious, they were not impcrti- 
nent ; and the expressions of hatred to the 
Vrenoh, ttnd gratitude to otir coiintrr, wereJ 
Iqt ao.ineRa» ungrateful to bxif fbdixng;' I 
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Mvet wfts inot« etmuak wta& tpiiniab bolhii 
bast, duui on tbi* oocmmm. Tibe •pokes* 
inm of tbe party h«r«Mgve4 themjn Mi)^ 
t«rm»,i and «aid, tbat but ibr tbcc ioU^rvcM*' 
tioii of £ngland> MaUga, and aU their 
country, would have been conquered by 
the enemy last year; and, that nothing but 
ihe ariiia of Englatnl now preserved them 
from destruction i Ue oonuiiui;cl bi« har- 
angue by 6tating«that be IkuI been in r<ngb. 
land lately, (meaning Gibraltar, wluch th« 
people here designate by that nanni), 
where he saw el General^ poJntu)g to nie^ 
at Uie head often thouaand men, all cloth* 
ed in scarlet, and who moved as tlKHigh 
they were one man ( that he 6aw el Coroi^ 
pointinar to Mr. Mich<4}> commandiiYg 
hundreds of cannon, which tlic n>en point* 
ed with the facUity of a musket ; ;uid con*" 
tinucd paying ua auch extravagant com- 
pliments, and uttering such pious wibltes 
ior our prg«perity^ tbat it rendered the 
whole scene con^letcLy UKlicrDUs to u% 
though it appeared interesting tv the rest 
of his auditors. Ue execrated the, J imtj^ 
and the Spanish officers, and concluded 
With significant grimaces, and a charac* 
teristic wave of bis finger j "k>s officialea 
Etpanoles no vakle nam, no valde nada ;** 
^nish ofiicer» ave fpod for nothing. 

< I lay little stress on Uiese and similar 
occurrences, and do not depend pn tlicm 
as indications of patriotism ; and I notice 
them rather as illustrations of manners, 
than of politics i as proofs of tW {Mlite and 
tattering b^iU which the SpanianU poa<^ 
sess, rather than as demonstrations of 
their political rejfard for ua. I luu e so frc* 
quenUy heard this expression, " no valde 
nada,** applied by the people to rhvlt olH» 
cers and their troops, that I consider it « 
mere compliment to ours;, and it show* 
only the extent of their politeness*, when 
the proudest people on earth CM) socrafic^ 
so far to civilitfyr, as to defi^W their awfi^ 
countrymen, merely to flatter foreigners. ^ 

' We left Aloni amidst the bcnctlicti- 
ona of the orator« who had transfijrmcd 
my volunteer coat into a general's imifimn, 
and prematurely raiaed my. Hi'icnd .to a 
nmk whicli, when he attams, I h^ve po 
doubt. he vdl fill with honour to himself, 
and advantage to his country. Our roa4- - 
was tremendous, &c. p. 319 — 321. 

TUe dcscrqitiod ¥fhich our author 
gtfieft of Gnmnda irnqr «omewhkt dis- 
«i|)t'<>int the redder ; but it is indeed 
one of those subjects, which a travel- 
ler m%y be excused for not doing jus-, 
tioe to.- We shall content ourselvea 
TPith ti:aBscnbin|p Ins iRooont of the 



^bigtjar town of Rondits aod dHStf 
ckMe these extracts wkh his remarks 
upon the Spanish peasants^ and upoq 
the character of the higher dassea. t 

• One of the streets of the city Is buift 
ahaost ckae-to tbecdge of the prec^iicer 
and stair^ are hewn out of the aoUd rooki 
which lead to nooks in the lower precipi- 
ces, in which, thougli there is very little 
soil, gardens have been formed, where fig 
and orange trees gwW Ntith consideraMe 
luxuriance!, atKl gveatly contribute to thfc 
bcautjr of the scenery. Prom the sltutftion 
of It^nda, on the t<^ of a rock, water k 
scarce, and stairs are constru6ted «lown 
to the river, by which meant the " Snhabi- 
tants arc supplied. We descended by one. 
flight of diree hmnli^d and fifty steps,- and 
at tlie bottom l<nmd a fine sprh^, in a 
Uirge Oftve, whicli aftt* iortiing a miH Jtt 
its source, cootrilrtites toisicreasfe ^kJ wa* 
ters of the Ciuadiaro. Trbm this tfpot, our 
view of the lofty bridge was n*o«t strikmr 
and impressive: and the hotises ^and 
churches of the city, impending over our 
heads on both banks, had a most siiblhtte 
efllct Beyond llie bridge, the river takes 
a tBtti -to fhertgt^t, and piisses warferifee 
Alam^etda, fVom whichi the precipfee of 
fl\'c hundtcd feet H very bold'uiMl abrhpt^ 
though int^rspcrsed with jutting' promw 
nences, covered with shrubs aud t^ees. 
I1»e Alamo>'da of this city is by f&- the 
most beantiihl public tfalk' I have »ecti'in 
Spain ; the paths are paxt^ with fntfrMe r 
the paPtert^ ioft fillfed wHhJe^H*-g¥e*ns y 
and over the ^ paths,' v'lni^ ire* *Mrted ott 
trellises, wh'rtii, in the warmest naktlieri 
aitord a grateful' shad^. 

* One of the curioisiti^ «^ Rondj^ h a 
slYTgidsr fcTK»dit6rv fbf WiRer ^md^r <he* 
Dbminlcan crtilt^mt r It t^tm^htts ofa ftkrge 
caverny nfarty ^' a l«%'cl wWi thte rr^r, 
which was supplied* with water byaieims 
of an aquedttct, whidi ibri^rly passed^ 
over the old brklge. When thla'eitV w^ 
besieged bv th6 Chri^tis^^ Vrtd ilo access 
cduld be had to the ther, H is tuM that 
theHfoOirs emplfiyedtMjir^t^lllitjni e«p 
tHies hi bringing the ^a^tef iki «ktaft firoW- 
this reser\oir to suppW the «imis of th6 
iohabitants: It is descended by ittesns of 
about three bundled abd fifty iteps*; aM 
on the walls are tjhbvtm mirini«f t1^ crt^^ 
^dlick the pious c4piiVM wte ftdld^d have' 
wtirn wi«h Ih^W fkt^^H hi tMuislA^p^iAd' 
down during -their UdPSnbtis OOctipatlMi. 
Itie eavom is hollowed into -spacious sa^ 
loons, the roofit of whl^h are tbrmed iMfo 
domes of prodigious he^t ; andfbtnirt^' 
the whole tvas filled with waters Vut mm 
bavb^ beea donoooiHt}', Umt:yvta% to- 
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Utf^neccissAr}' wUcle^ the cAvems iire n^-i 
glected, and are ^oing so fast to decay, 
that in a few vcars they will be filled with 
thembbi^ which falk from th« roofk. * 
^534»*•a3^. *. .^ ... . 
I l^ibttowing' .«te^c xtvmk mate- 
rkd parts of bis observational upon tho 
{le^santry. 

' * The inbabitanits of Ronda h9Ei*e peon* 
CariticB coroncm to thepuelvca «iiu th« 
Qftbet people in tbemountainous diatriets^ 
tad-obTipiudy difier ^oaa the pevpk on the 
pUioa, Hie dresa both of the nudea and 
females varioi aa well in the colour and 
ahapeofthe i^nenta, aa in the materiaU 
of which they aiv compoaed* and ia pccu- 
lifHy calculated for cold weather. Their 
Gomiteiiancea,aa I have belbro noticed, ano 
very c}^)T9sa^v«v wnd^, in my judgment^ 
niperior to thoae pf aiiy t^ac? of pec^de t 
l^avc seen. The wan are remarkably well 
formed, robust, and act ive, with a flestbil* 
Itj of weUr.tQrned limbs, which, doubtless,, 
coQ^rtbutea to that Agili^ for which they 
«ra celebmted \ but the females in fene* 
ad areof short stature ^ and the cumber-, 
some dress wbich they wear so conceals 
the figure^ that it is difficult to determine 
whether they are well or ill formed ; but 
tliere is an expression <^ scnsibiUty in 
their cmmtenances, and a peculiar grace 
ia all their movementa> which U extreme* 
ly fitfcinatinf. In walki|ig the streets the 
vonen wear{Veils» to- cover their heads, 
as a^substitute for eaps and hata, neither 
of which aa« wom^ These r^ils are fro* 
quently made oC a pink or paVe blue fian« 
«el ; and^ with a petticoat of black, stuff, 
farm their, principal dress. The men wear 
aohata» lHit» instead cS thenn what are 
called manteoo eapa, made of hiack velvet . 
or silk, ahundantfy adorned with tassels 
aod fruigQ ; and a abort jacket, with gold . 
<y silrer buttons, and aometiniesornament* 
ed with embroidery; is worn just sufftci* 
cBtly ppen to display » very highly finish- 
cd asafsteoat £ they wear leather or velvet* 
Miecheib wi^.gatttraf ao that the whole 
<*f ibe figure, v^hidi^ is generally extremely 
gpod.ia distinctly seen. 

* Having obaervea much of the manners 
ttd chasiu^r of the Spanish peasantry, 
nK>ie especially .wHhia the last fourteen 
^* I iec^Iaheuld;no!t be doing them 
JHstioe were I to abstain from speaking of 
tb^m according to my impressions, lluive 
i;ivtn some account of their figures and 
eoantenances j and thoogh bpth are good, 
Ida iH think them equal to their diapo* 
^tidlli. Thefcr ia a civility to atraogers,. 
M ^ c^o^e^le pf bdfm»ie\ift familiJir.tO' 



tWs tla»» of Bpanhh society, whtdi Uirery) 
remote from the churlish and awkward 
mtAmers of the KngHsh and €etman pea- 
sant. Their sobriety and endurance of 
fhtigue, are very remarkable ; and there 
is a constant cheerlulttess in their demean- 
our, which strongly pre^ssesses a stran- 
ger in their favour, litis che^rfbhiess is 
displayed in singing either ancient ballads^ 
or songs which they c^npose aa tbev sing, 
with all the facility of the Italian mipro*> 
visatori. One of their songs van-ing in 
words, according to the skdl of tlic sing- 
er, has a^termlnation to certain verses, 
which snvft, ''that as Ferdinand has nor 
Wife, he shall man7 the king of Bn^and^s 
daughter." Some of these songs rdate to 
war or chivalry, and many togaUntry and 
love : the latter not always expressed in 
the most decorous language, according to 
our ideas. 

• Though the Spanish peasantry t^^at 
every man they meet with politeness, they 
expect an equal return of eitilHy ; and to 
pasa them without the usual expression^ 
•* Vaja usted con Dios,*' or salutm^^ them 
without bestowing on them the title of 
Cabaleros, would f^ risking an insult from 
pcopk tv'ho, though civil and e>cn polKe, 
are not a little jealoua of their claims to 
reciprocal attentions. I have been inforra* 
ed, that most of the domestic virtues are 
strongly felt, and practised by the peasan- 
try ; and that a degree of parental, filial, 
and fraternal affection is observed amon^ 
thcm,w1iK;h is exceeded hi no other coun- 
try. I have already said sufficient of their 
l^ligion ; it is a subject in which they 
fed the greatest pride. To suspect them 
of heresy, or of being dcscendied from a 
Moor or a Jew, would be the most unpar- 
donable of all offences ; but their laxity 
with respect to matrimonial fidelity, it 
must be acknowledged, ia a stain tipon 
their character; whteh, though common; 
appears wholly in-econcilcable with the 
general morality' of the Spanish character, 
l^cy are usu.ifly fair and honourable in 
their dealings ; and a foreigner is less sub- 
ject to imposition in Spain than in any 
other country I have visited. 

* The generosity is great, as far as tlicir 
means extend j and many of our country- 
men have experienced it in rather a singu- 
lar way. 1 have been told tliat, after the 
Revolutionj wlicn En^iihmcn first began 
to travel in the l^nimula, m^jiy ivho had 
remained a few days at an Inn* on adting , 
for their bill, at their departure, Icamt, to 
their great surprise, that some of tlie in- 
habitants, with friendly officiousncss, had 
paid their redconing, and forbidden thti ' 
ho^t 10 consmanicate to his gmstir the: 
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pcn»»w to whoSfe cirility th*y were indebt^ 
is* T knew wie partrihysclf to whom this 
ooctin^l Jet Malagas they were hurt at 
ibe ciyfom«Unc<i) and fltremio«i»lt ur)|>;«^ 
the host to takfi tlie wnmint of tiieir bill^ 
jiTid g^ive it tb tlie person who had dij»- 
charjccd St; but he resolutely refused, and 
protested he was i^orj»nt of those who 
|l4ldltbis complhffent to Rrtgllshmen. It 
Vtt»'e6timi<m,'ff oat*ooiintWmen went to a 
i^Oii^-hoitse, or^m icc-bousie, to discovert 
when they rose to depart, that tlieir re* 
freshmeht had been paid for by somo on^ 
vim hiid disappeared, and wjib whom 
Ihey hid -not eten cxchittig'td a word. I 
aril aware that these circum?«tanccs may be 
attributfid to tii» warm ibelm^^ towards 
cmr couwftry, which w^tre then excited by 
universal enthusiasm ; but theV are, neYt-r* 
^eK'Ss, the o^spring" of minds naturally 
Ifcnenius iiud noble. * p. 337 — ^^341. 

i \VbatMke acldsbii^on the upper claa* 
se^ oC the cooamimity^ will probably 
be thoiigbt tufficiettt to wArnmt the 
distrust we have- already expressed 
in tjie exertions of the country at 
1^^^ ^o long as its resources, com- 
ptrehendi^g that excellent peasantry 
o£^k«m our atithor has ju^ been dis-* 
couHBtn^, shall be at the disposal of 
tht lawyers^ the priests and the gran- 
dees. The following passage is indeed 
concise, and rather gives tlie results 
of Mr. Jacob's observations, than his 
remarks themselves. The subjeetis 
of rather a delicate nature: and he 
may perchance recollect the wrath 
which used to be manifested by the 
pretended friends of Spain, at various 
times, and in divei*s manners, when 
any one happened to speak disrespect- 
fully of the pnrileged orders in th^t 
"iountry. 

' I should be glad if I coidd, with jus-- 
tlcc, gi\*e as favourable a picture of the 
higher orders of society in this country ; 
but, pprhaps, wlien we consider their 
VTetchcd education, und their esrly habits' 
of indolence and dissipation, we ought not 
to wonder at the state of contt-nipt and 
degradation to which they ai*e now re- 
duced. I am not speaking- the lanj^uag^ 
of prfjftdiee, but the result of the obser-' 
MitionS'I hrfve made, ih which e^-eiy accu-' 
rate obwerver araony our countrvmeu lias 
concurred with me in sa} inJ,^ that the 
tig-iircs and the countenances of the hig-h- 
cr oidtrs arc as much inferior to thosc-of 



^e peasants, at their iHoml ^tQiil%^ .s4& 
m tlie view 1 have given of them."^p. S41< 

] We qaniipt' close tliese quotatifliL. 
better* ihan^ witk.the.tlfo Jsllo«iiii|p 
short fectsy wrhiohr<le9ctf?e-tlie^«iMi<* 
inn botk of S^ttMir and EUgSsk 
politiciana.' •*•;.•:*. ^ *m 

• The mountiins in this neigfhbourhood 
are ^ed irith bands ^of e^nti^uidists, 
who coma^r tobatoo Md other good^fii^ia 
Gibraltar to tke inteiWN* of tke comlKv. 
TUey are au athletic race of mei}> .witk^ 
the hardiness and spirit of enteipri^ 
which their danfferous occi^ation re- 
quires. They reside in tlie towns wliich 
sre situated in tke most mounttenetis part 
of tlie couQtry,'andjuie w«U Msquaiiilzd 
with aU th« pasiiea and hidiM^«i>laeni. 
Tlicy are excelleat u^irksiapi^; and tkoyth 
tlie habit of their lives has rendered .th^B 
disobedient lo the revenue laws, vet thev 
are much attached to their native land, 
and Dugitt with a little rmqinag^'nient be 
pfjidered very formidabfo to ifts ifiradert • 
p.34l,i4X - - 

' 'f here are no gaiue laws jsl Spain^.o^ 
could any power enfoi-ce such Uws, w^ 
tliey enacted. Kvery man in Spain carries 
his g^i wlvcn he goes from home. The 
Spaniards are ali excellent fiuHestnen ; 
and the kind of deHoice best adapted fui 
Spain, depeivia muck ^n^heiv skill in ikim 
respect, 'i'he parties of g^ierrillaa formed 
over the counUy are very numexoQs ; and, 
by intercepting despatches, and cutting 
o^ supplies, have annoyed the French more 
than tlie regidar troops. Had game laws 
been established, and the peasantry pro- 
hibited from curr>'iRg fowling pieces, the 
country would not have made the resis- 
tance to the Faench, >Adikh hta a»-^ mt* 
ceeded that which they have experiienced 
in other countries. 

* Though ail are permitted to kill ^ame« 
there are extensive preserves^ ^iUed>Gai^ 
tos, belonging to the King, and to some 
of the nobility, which, are protcsted;hy 
privileges simdar to our right^frce aiac- 
ren.' p. 198. 

Tliere is ^>ae. pant of. Mr^ Jacob's 
common-place, book Jwbich ^« dliDttid 
have been. glad to-baiog- bc|br»-«Dr 
readers, if 4ie hsd'thoufht fit't^priiit 
it, or to make :myallu9i|onfl to H ;-*»^wc 
mean the fiEicts^nd abecd^^s reteUOfi^ 
to the French .and ^Spanktd«i wkicht 
as^ we find in tth^j pM4iia!»e<ita«|lim« 
pprts for lasteatNanv^hiD dttaiitd w 
hkplase ria ^be •4^ube itif .cetatb^ns,'. 
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itr 6f hisavrtval from the Peninsula. 
itHe^ap^Kear^to hat« Entered the house 
^Willie liite deUatbHtrsB gpfting brisk'lf oh 
iB^pecthlg'^tte'i^omigtrcie sttb^ldy ; 
^ fifidiftf?^ or tiiinking', thAt bis ma- 
jesty's ministers were at a loss M 
support^ and especially for proper 
bci»r be is reported to have supplied 
themaiOGt oppdrtonely f rom the rich 
store wttli which he hsld that instant 
tettrmed. This was worthy of the 
lis/' character Which, we have already 
remarked, belong^s to the worthy Ai- 
(krmaD in his polittcal capacity. We 
will not )nc|titre whether his colleague^, 
wlw^ha* rcccmlf visk^ the Scheldt, 
Mpt^d a afiW tftore prudent course, 
6y onrfy giving- his silent vote upon 
ihsit memorable expedition ; but we 
are quite sure, that, when he comes 
to favour the impatient public with 
his tour, he will foilow AldermaA 
Jtfeob^ safe eicample, and suppress 
^1 tnention of the reasons and facts 
upon which hts opinion was formed. * 
The appendix contains aoroe of the 
pifmra b^re paiiiaiim«ntr-^he Itinef^ 
mry lof Ancotiimis in the south of 



Spain, — and an abstract of the popU* 
lation in I8u3, from ^Censodefontosy 
ManufELcturas de Jiaftana* Accord- 
ing to this adbotjnt, Spain, including 
the islands in the Mediterranean, con- 
tained, then, 10,351,075 souls upon 
15,001 square leagues; the density 
of the population varying from 2,009 
on a square league, the proportion in 
GuipQzcoa, to 3 1 1^ the proportion iti 
Cuenca. These are noi the facts in 
the elo<:[Uent and opi)ortuue speech 
above referred to. 

We liave only to add a word or two 
as to the external qualities of this vo« 
lume. Of the plates we have already 
spoken favourably ; but the size, type, 
and, of course, the price of the book» 
are not of that moderate and useful 
description which vee have had ocoa« 
sion to notice with approbation in the 
works of other mercantile travellers, 
and which cannot be too highly praier- 
ed. With respect to the generd 
character of Mr. Jacob's production^ 
enough has been said, to make it quite 
unnecessary mere particularly to re* 
commend it to the attention of ojaf 
readers. 
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- THAT brartch of the Napoleon 
cotffe, to wTikh we are now about to 
introduce our readers, may justly be 
coMicter^, ih' the^s€»temt)ity of its 
imcttont^in tMlns^g ebiisequetice 
oU^ tfcdivtbiM^ffind ih the tone which 
tt^QatpMlfjt imparts td the moral cha- 
raetcrxlf tt^p«dpt«v'ttS'the most im- 
portidtpofeion of the duty of a legis(> 
la0iii^'vf «iid>finlsbtng4 as we now do, 
aanMMillwi'ptiviSal of this systctm, 
we MbuokA rafrthi from expt*essm^ 
a«MdnrfMid<» o( fiftc gtti^W priiici«> 

Vol. yi* k k 



pies on whi'ch it is founded ; our sa- 
tisfaction at the salutary reforms 
Which it has produced, and on the 
whole, the pleasure with whkh we 
always witness the progress of just 
theory in regulating the concerns of 
mankind, and in assuming that legi* 
timate control over practical affairs^ 
without which it is hopeless at any 
time to aspire after permanent im* 
provement. The age in which we 
live will not rank among its meanest 
trtumphsi the ratal abolition oftcrtttrcy 
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— ^/iff limitation of capital fiunishmentB 
to a small number of cases^ — i/ie irt' 
fiiction qf death (except in a single 
instance^ that oi* panicide) without 
insult or aggravatioTij — and the enta- 
bii^hm^it of a Himfde code qf fiunish' 
tncntSy —in that empire which most 
pertinaciously adhered to the cruelty, 
the comple^iity, and all the false prin- 
ciples and odious practices which dis- 
graced the multirorm enactments of 
the ancient civil code. 

For our own part, we can scarcely 
rcgai'd without envy the employment 
to which the public men of France 
have recently been called, in re-or- 
Kanizing the laws of their country, at 
a period when tlie discussions of en- 
lightened men have thrown so much 
light on the true doctrines of penal 
legislation. Yet they are not entitled 
to the merit of having been the first 
to promulgate from authority the 
i/^ise and beneficent decrees in ques- 
tion. In the year 1791, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly* (a body which, in 
spite of occasional mistakes and 
inconsistencies, will be allowed by 
impartial posterity to have deserved 
well of its countiy and of mankind,) 
undertook the weighty task of revi- 
sing one of the most oppressive and 
corrupt penal codes that ever was en- 
dured in civilized society. They 
threw oflF the grosser errors, and rec- 
ti&ed the more prominent anomalies ; 
the^ appealed from the experience of 
evil to the abstract principles of 
right, and laid a sound basis for equi- 
table coercion in the universal and 
well recognized propensities of the 
human mind. Their scheme has 
now undergone the trial of nearly 
twenty years ; and it is adopted by the 
orators of the imperial council, with 
some vaiiations imposed by the alter- 
ed nature of the government, and 
others which have been suggested by 
the experiment itself. 

These rests and pauses in which 
a nation calmly looks back on her 
foinner practice with a view to amend- 
ment, are advantages dearly bought 
. ill a 4^spotic gqvernment by violent 



convtilsions, which they precede^ 
follow. 1'hey aro the. momeiits of 
awful tranquillity that annowGe the 
approaching hurricane^ or the kfVi 
respite which peumta the half^reeo 
vered proprietor to^repvritsdeslrQC' 
tive rai^gefi. In a ft'ee states like 
our own, where the warmest discus^ 
sibn of general topics provokes only an 
answer} and tlie most violent ftDiiBa4- 
versions serve only ti> prove the sta^ 
bility of the system against whieb 
thty are directed, no perkxl can iic 
improper for the detection of abtt8c% 
the exposure of errors, and the wg^ 
gestion of remedicts* Yet this very 
tacility may sometimes opemte lo 
defeat the objects within its' com* 
mamt ; and, as according to the vut 
gar observation, " every body^s bwi- 
ness is nobody's business," so tke 
exact season seems never to arrive 
for doing that which may ataaiy time 
be effected. It is said, ** thhigs have 
gone on hitherto without anyTery liiar 
terial inconvenience ; why select tins 
particular instantforredressingtri&ig 
wrongs, which the habitual su&iv 
ance of them renders cooiparatifely 
harmless ? The e\'ent» of the pAwittg 
hour are fully sufficknt to absorb the 
faculties of the wisest govemours: 
their temporary pressure cannot dis- 
pense with immediate and unreisit- 
ting attention; and why shtMild ve 
divert any part of it to that prospec- 
tive amelioration which has long been 
delayed, and may wait a little longer, 
and which may he brought about at 
4my time with as much advantage as 
at the present I*' WithoMit ea«ma- 
tering these approved excuses of in- 
dolence and inactivity, by other topics 
as general in their nature, but oi an 
opposite tendency y-'-and without ci- 
ting or even insinuating the inatoic- 
tive proof wliick recent circumi^aft' 
ces have afibrded^ of the imoaeDse 
danger of unnecessary |K>stpenC' 
jnents, mtc ahajl menely ob8©rv€»tto 
at the present epoch thts piuhlicimnd 
does happen to be peculiarty All'W^tf) 
the doctrines of eriiiiittiiA juiwpru- 
dencc} and the defects in our <>wn 
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pwB*«fB«in. * Umltsmajed by the 
wrto«s- «)bjtctions' and imputations 
wiricfr we' dakulnteii to deter them 
fcwto the inrittny, ses*ei^l of the most 
cfetingtiifehed men»bers of our legis- 
lature have pftssumed to question the 
{Miicfv *^e justice, and the humanity 
flf our existing la-ws, and have most 
etptai^ly been seconded by a very 
fitrong opfitiion out of doort. The op- 
^u&tty^ tiierefere) appears to be 
liivourabte'for giving circulation to a 
wther an^ie-exposition of the course 
puw««d on the same subject by a 
great and enlightened people, and we 
deagB to state Rilly the contents of 
Ae work belbre us* for the informa- 
tion of our own countrymen, without 
instituting any parallel, or obtruding 
• BMfflfy remarks, except 1br the pur- 
ine of rendering more intelligible, 
^ the contrast^ that which, standing 
atoe^it might be difficult to explain. 
'tMhe Penal Code of France begins 
with certain preliminary dispositions, 
csomprifting Ktile more than the defi- 
wtibn of the legal terms most con- 
oafitly emfpioyed ; and the first book 
epBDS with a table of punishments, 
wbichr are divided into, 1, the aiflic- 
^re and iofanH>iis ; 2, the infamous; 
3, Uie correctional. Those of the 
fiist description are, death, compul- 
sory labour for life, or for a certain 
timcy4epoitaiion,and imprisonment. 
Under the second head are the pillo- 
ly, banishments and civil degrada- 
tim. The correctional punishments 
are^ temporary imprisonment in a 
pUyeaof correction, temporary inter- 
^tioD fitym certain rights, either of 
a civic or domestic nature^ at>d fines. 
*«*ln the details whicli I'egulate the 
lAodeofinfiictingtlieBe punishments, 
it is enacted that a parricide shall be 
tak^in his shirt to the place of exe- 
Os^aoBi bar^fbotedt and his head co- 
veined mhh ablack vail : that he shall 
bi9e$|xMied on the srafibld while his 
MHUBiice is read aloud ; that his right 
haiidaliall.be cut ofiV and he sha^ 
thuv be ^staatiy' executed. Dccapi- 
laiiiMi m the^oniy mode in which capi- 
ta^po»}filiffic;nt Q|in be adtuinl^cred. 
I 



In their remarks on this catalogue, 
the omtors of the council introduce 
the subject of solitary confinement in 
terms not unworthy of considemtion : 

* We have suppressed tfie punishment 
of constraint, fla ghxej which consisted 
in being imprisoned without any commu- 
nication externally or with the other pri- 
soners ; which WHS sometimes pronounced 
for a term of twenty years. >Ve confess 
that on this occasion we do not recognize 
tl\cr philunlhropic sentiments of the con- 
st ituvnt assembly ; for what is the destiny 
of a ii:an confineu for twenty years, with- 
out liope of communication citlier with 
tliose within or those without the prison ? 
Is he not plunged livhijr into tlie tomb ? 
Besides, what can be the utility of this 
punisimient \ It cannot be said to be es- 
taljlished for example, since the criminal, 
withdrawn from every eye, may also be 
said to be dead to society : it is moreover 
almost impossible that an an-angcment, 
which introduces so severe a seq\iestra- 
tion, sliould e>'er be carried in execution, 
an additional motive for making the pun- 
ishment of solitary- con%ement disappeiir 
from the penul code.' 

Whether the total exchision of th^ 
sentence in question can be defended 
as a prudent measure, we shall ofiTer 
no opinion : but we confess that oih: 
ideas of humanity are widely differ- 
ent fitmi those of persons who can 
propose the commutation of death 
for permanent and absolute solitude, 
as a measure of humanity. To us 
the suggestion of Ccesar, for the im- 
prisonment of Catiline's associates, 
has ever appeared more cruel than 
Cato's stem denunciation of imme-^ 
diate death. 

The punishment of civil degrada- 
tion can scarcely be deemed very se* 
vere in France, when it excludes^ 
from voting at elections, and from 
serving in the army. — For certain of- 
fences, on which the law entirely de- 
clines to animadvert, — and for others, 
when expiated by a given portion of 
legal restraint, the offender is remit* 
ted to the superintendence of the po- 
lice ; a state nearly answering to that 
of a person in this country, who en- 
ters into a recognizance for abstaining 
from any particular mode of oflfend- 
ing against the security of society. 
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The fourth and last chapter of the 
fir^ book IS of high ipiportance. h 
relates to the r^cidivcy or repetition of 
crimes §nd delinquencies which have 
already been visited by public justice : ' 

'If any peraoiiy haring been condemned'^ 
flir any «riyne whi^h imports civil degra- 
dation, he sha)l. be Adjudged to the pi I- 
lorj-. — ^If the second crime incurs the pillo- 
ry or banislrment, he shall be sentenced to* 
irnprisonTnent.— If the second crime en* 
tails the punishm^hi <)f imprisonment^ be 
shall be condemned to compukory labour 
fcr aterm^aad to the brand.^li* the second 
crime be XifiAt to compulsory labour for a 
term, or deportation, he shall be condemn- 
ed to compulsory labour for We.— If the! 
second >^fme be amenable to the pimiah^ 
inertt of compnIaMA- hdsour fi>r life, be ahatt 
be eondomned ta suffer death*' 

On these provisfons, the orators of- 
fer the following observations: 

* A first crime does not always neces'> 
Mrily suppose eiMitplete depvaTity in him 
tpbo has been gwilV ^ i^ • hut a relapse 
into crime indieates vitious habits and a 
fluid of arickednesa, or at least of weakness 
not less dan^rous to the social body than 
•wickedness. A second crime ought there- 
Ibre to be' repressed with more severity 
^nm the first. 

* The constituent aasemblj established 
against the second cnnwaisaion only the 
same punishment which was jdenounced 
against the first by the law, without dis- 
tmction of the relapse: but it required 
that criminals* afler having suffered the 
sentence, should on a rtflanse be deported ; 
an enactment which we do not deem con- 
formable to the roles of exaet jastke, 
since it makes no distinction between him 
whose second crime imports imprisonmeat 
mdy, and him whose second crime incurs 
the punishment of four-and-twenty years 
in irons ; the heaviest, after that of death, 
which is inftlctetl by the code of 1791. We 
have therefore considered it as a rig^ht to 
seek anothec rule, more consistent with 
the proportions which oui^ht to exist be- 
tween crimes and punishments, and it 
naturally occurs : it is the application to 
crime, in ca»eof relapMe,of the punishment 
next greater than that which would have 
been inflicted on ^hc culprit* if he were 
eo!Klemned for it fbr the first time.' 

Unless tht judges in France are 
allowed a very lai'ge indulgence in 
ihlerpretiug the law according to die 
spirit and intention of it^ we should 



be incfitted to ftimtHhatl 
sahiury principle' « by w^nssMmmti 
fici^ntly esteddod in \\m^ IffTiabotiH- 
recited. It la not^^cosyU wm wbf, 
every t^epetkibnof i3Artum.ahaiiUi»^- 
be pursUed'Wkh ftiv kicfeaiiA^|4^ 
portion of seventy; itfid '•a.-:imsi>!^£ 
evil habit exists in the frMitte»l;llT 
fraction of the Ittw^ q€ vhkh kA 
the direct iHiscbief 4UKi thftjCuM^f 
gioua example miiy 4ie cwly om^ 
Ted to eall more Imdi^ iop>/eaSNMr 
punishtnent, than evdi the most attp? 
cious Crimea that ore cDRMnitted^iA^ 
once, and without m«ch p«e«m4il9(5 
tion. The life of so abatidoDed fiilM 
is a oontitiual defianiae to. jvdifM 
antliority; and an cocMimgei) K9lhlft 
similar rebellion tii.Adierft;'M4'^ 
exhibitton o^ a oapilal piiliMAMPl 
infik ted on one, who, wikifi^mPUtt 
ring the most weighty t i ' w i sys Bii j MW) 
had forfi^lod the tight lo bve^ ^9dk 
a series of consUne vjolatioM* v^ 
have a most powerM-effset in detsf* 
ring others 6t>ni theaiioptiott^'^* 
tious courses^-^t is astomshisg ^ 
so simple and efficacieu».a priiKiplf 
shoukl have been confined in m^M^ 
tern to a few tribal ciise&t uodsr^if 
axci8e«-biws)tbegaiB«ptors»,lM^ * 

The iecand book, comprised lu s 
single and short chapter, potetsewt 
such persons as may becoihe feafmh 
s5ble for crimes that huvtT feeefl tM- 
mitted by others. Accom^nites^'^Wi- 
spirators, and abettors, are hcfe con- 
sidered ; as well as those who ooAeiiil 
either the intention of anotW^r to fo- 
late the law, or the property ♦llWi 
may have been obtiuned'hy Wft'lfa 
the fruit of histjffence — ^Th6»e1»1» 
do illegal acts, when in a state-off fWi<l- 
ness or under the compulsiol^ <of iltc- 
sistible force, arc exeuied etitlwrtyrrf 
the culp?^ be under the age^'*^* 
teen, it shall be inc(ui4*e<l wtrtthWPHlc 
acted under a tffvcrt^mt^ 4if ^c 
deed ; and if ht did, hi* i)tt#ShWflii 
is reduced in certaift proporflW»tft»« 
defined : if he did n6t, he shrffbil*:- 
quilted of the offence, b«tw?lhWpO(^- 
er in the court to send him t» I fcw*« 
of correction, instead of t-estopfeg hhn 
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•it^ltfflMreriatfodvoed m tl)€ goj^- 
rm\'i^mmkinmti/i of tiffed «Ad Infirm 
ciltficttv Tfiecase of iotoicication is 
■MMir«x«ei»id«tftd m^ the loodfi. 

TbenWm^ooi- cofialstit oC two fifie^ 
K^Of witnes Mid o0ciioe« against the 
fM^-mm^i S/Of cmne* and oficn^ 
cttMfi;idMt4ndnridiialft. The^T^^ ftV/ir 
b^^lmfllkcinta 1^^ eJiafiter^f which 
am agttlii 'sabdivid«d into a great va- 
fk^ of 40c«iotta a^ paragrat^hfi.^^ 
CHH^. K i« deTQCed to ceimes and of* 
fiHMei'aii^aiMt the aaictf of the aUte. 
Bittiingarmsafffeinst France, and ad* 
httin^ tortbe fofeign enemies of tUe 
^Ire^ aire cspkal ; and the various 
Mn% of tfeaeaaahlr correspondencet 
if^w^Mi. a teenaiB degree of bcib^ 
Mtf %e aiffbrded to the commission oif 
A^^TAe ctteesy are visised with pvor 
limktMKe aererityv An^ attempt or 
soMpirscy agiunst the life -or the per- 
nil ofthe EttipcNiris-high treasonf 
and dhall be ponlshed as parricide; 
M sny aitempt of oenapiracf ap:ainst 
the 1^ «r the person of a member of 
thif Imperiat ^mitj^ or for the pwr- 
fdse'^ destrojring or changing the 
|ov^i«^irient, or rtie risght of succe^* 
lion tothe th»ofievor so excke toarms 
jn^lKmiion'toth^ imperial authority^ 
shsU he punished with death and con- 
testion of goods. «— An aUfmpt is 
<kfin«d to exist, when any act is com* 
mitt^d or begun towards arriving at 
tlie execution of those crimen, though 
tbfymay iiot have been consumma- 
t(eil ; M^d^ conspiracy (comfilotX when 

&9esQ4utioQ to act is c<wcerted and 
W0A between two conspirators, or 
iiky greater number^ though no at- 
Icmplhas followed. A mere propo- 
islrmadey and not agceptedv to attack 
4)eip«»son of the emperor, is to be 
(mntshed by imprisonment ; a milder 
yvoiFisiQn than that of the law of En- 
liafid) whichvwoirid consider the last 
mmti^ned offence as capitaU under 
thtttitieof '(« imagining the death" of 
As Mvereign : but we mvf be allowed 
"^deubi whether, in pfactke, the ac- 
cused in France, would enjoy so fair 
»'iiM » he would receive in this 



country uader the stfitute of Edward 
VI. 

Death and confiscation are also de- 
nounced against those who shall fo-' 
ment civil war, devastation, massacre, 
or pillage ; or shall prepare the way 
for those hormra by armigifp illegal 
levies, or fdial! destroy the magaaineSi 
arsenals, vessels, and edifices belong* 
ingto the stale. The lower grada^ 
tioDs of the same crimes,, and minor 
oflencee tentting to the savie efl'ectf 
are subjected to diminished penalties. 
The concealment and non-i^veiaiiow 
of similar designs, within four-and* 
twenty hours atter they come to the 
knowkdge of any subject,^^ Ukewise 
declared penal t but ifniHisonment ie 
the highest pumshffient itidicltd, eren 
if the ^;ase involves hi^h treason. . A 
singular exception is nevertheless 
admitted in tlic universality of this 
obligatieii: 

* NbtwithstandiBg, if the author of the 
conspiracy or the crime he the huahand or 
the wife, even tkent^h dhxrrtvd, the ances^ 
tor or des<'eT*daiii, the brother or s'sler, or 
the relatfon by alliance within any of the 
same deg^rees, of the person coevlcted cf 
silence, sKch person shall not be liuble «o 
the penalty enacted in the preceding aT<a> 
eles, bnt may be placed^ by the sentence, 
under the superintendence of the high 
police, for any term not exceeding ten 
years.' 

Chap, IT. Anns at the suppression 
of crimes and offences against the 
constitutions of the empire; — a de- 
scription so extremely large, that un- 
det* it every sort of transgression 
might correctly and appropriately 
fall: but it is here confined to the 
distil' bance of the exercise of ciril 
rights, attempts hostile to liberty on 
the part of p^ihlic functionaries, and 
other improprieties in theoHicial con- 
duct of such ftmctionartes. We think 
that it is unnecessary to emdr into 
minute parliculai*s on this stibject; 
but it is difficult to abstain from con- 
trasting the jealous vifj^ilauce exerted 
by the French law over the conduct 
of their judges, with the total nilence 
of the English law as to t1ie srme ira<rf 
portant object, and the uiilinlited con- 
fidence whickit reposes i^ tlie^rlnte* 
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^ity. Theso u^lwiic.' Msiiincnits afo 
perfectly saDCtionedi we doubt not, bf 
experience : ' but EngUfthmen will 
^eherish no envy towai^ds a country 
that has yet to create the feelings of 
rectitude and honour, wbich in theip 
own has elevated the ju^cial charao* 
ter beyond rivalry, suspicion or re- 
proach. 

Chapter III. embraces crimes and 
offences agadnat the public peace ;^-« 
and here Ihe technical distribtttion of 
subjects appears to us rather pedan-^ 
tic than judicious, since many misde* 
roeanors falling under the former 
heads much more closely connected 
with th« public tranquillity than those 
which are here set forth. The crimen 
Jalu^ to which our legal vocabulary 
assigns the narrower term of ybrycrv, 
is placed at the head of the list. Like 
all other crimes within the operation 
of this code, the higher and more dan- 
gerous modifications of it incur the 
severest punishment, while the less 
^gravated species are exposed to 
slighter visitations. Various delin* 
qnencies of public functionaries are 
then enumerated, and the penalties 
aiRxed : none of them seem to call for 
particular observation, till we arrive 
at a section which reflects in strong 
terms on those ministers of religious 
woi^hip who, in direct contradiction 
to the established practice of orthodox 
divines, convert the pulpit into a scene 
of political declamation agai?is( *' the 
powers that be." Tliis braiicJi of the 
law proves at least the strong dispo- 
sition to infringe it ; and the legisla- 
tor, by a very natural gradation^ 's led 
to impose certain fetters on the liber* 
ty of discussion in sermons and pas* 
tonal letters, which would properly 
come under consideration in conjunc* 
tioa with the long debated law of Li- 
dri. (Ml which we shall presently say 
a few words. 

After these enactments, we are 
somewhat surprised to stumble on a 
section devoted to the portentous name 
«f RibcUivn^ which we ceitainly 
tJbought had been included under the 
branch of high treasoPj or of excitc- 



ineiit todiil war: tet Ihe ffrerd htav 
signifies a resistance of, a fiartial na^ 
ture tx> particular acts of the gov^m^ 
ment, as the collectioo of revemie^ tiie 
operations of pohoet ^t 'or-llfo;^ 
combinations of workmen^* iRsurreo- 
tioDs of prisoners^ Sea liinoiiMftii^cet 
^is rebeltion the object of capibd ptm* 
bhmcuL Connected wiihoilcncea o^ 
tiiis nature, are outrages cmimittni 
against the depositaries of tkepul^ 
authority, the refusal ol a scrri<;e legai^ 
ly due, the escape of pri8one»%. tfae 
protection of criminala) aad tfae^ke; 
Associations of raakt&ctors arre vtsitoi 
by the law : vagrancy and tncndiCHy 
are pronounced to be ofifence^; aad 
the sixth section of the chapter pom 
under anasideraiion we regard as iofr- 
nitely important, thougk its ostensihie 
subject seema to be confined wilMa « 
very narrow compass. It Is hettded 
thus: ^OfiEeoccs committed by wrU 
tings, images, or engravings, circt$im^ 
ted withoia the name of the author, 
printer, or engraver.* 

It is a regulation of police^ then, m 
France, that the name of the authort-r 
of the printer, (as it is an enactmesc 
in one of the bills pasted here during 
Mr. Pitt's adn»nistration, that tke 
name of the printer,) shall appear i» 
some visible part of the publkatiod. 
The breach of our law in this respect 
incurs penalties which ndght hare 
proved ruinous to an innocent trades* 
man, unless the legislature had intei'^ 
posed to limit their amount, by anaet* 
brought in during the present session; 
and the violation of the French dejcnee 
is punished by imprisonment fi>r m 
term, varying, at the discretion 6i tbe 
judge, from six days to six raonlht. 
In all this we see no great hai m z but 
the present section of the code is of 
far more consequence in wbal-ic 
omits, and in what it insinuajLesy than 
in that which it expresses and enacts. 
This would be the appropriate txea^ 
sion for in^x)ductng the law of I^iM^ 
into a code whichf superseded the ita? 
non scripta^ and professing absolute 
certainty in the denonciatioa oC 
crimeS} should act as an efifectual bea- 
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eMctc^mft/tH-menikgtiiinc the cMn^ 
BHSs'um jof them. LiScie^ however, as 
Uie (directs of criiiihud visitation^ are 
raentionrd osly' twice, and in the 
i%htesC and moat ineid^tal manner. 
The paaloral lettera, indeed^ to which 
we have bc^ure alkidod, if they mfi* 
ciztGT Centura either the government 
or tattf ati of pabitc aenthority, expose 
the writer to baoiahineiit ; or> if thef 
contain a direet ftrovotation to diMobe* 
i^c^of the law»t to deportation ; and 
ifi) case of ^such provocation is futiov* 
eiLhj sedilioa or revolt subjecting 
My; of the adors to a severer punish* 
mciitf such aeverer punishiiieut shall 
abo he iofiicted on the niii)ister of 
p^igioal Herey indeed, the denunct- 
fttion is sufficiently direct: but the 
scdy rtama that ire caivcouceLvc^ for 
sfikettng the single case of pastoral 
letters issued by priests, is that per^ 
softs in g^euend art relieved from the 
r6^)onsibility^ of publication by a sys^ 
tern wbich^uppresscs instead of clias- 
tising, and preserves^ the freedom of 
the {Hvss f ix>in occasional attacks, by 
keeping it perpetually fast*locked in 
IbecAisUKiy of government itself ! 

We must observe at the same time 
Uie slippery and dangerous ambigu- 
ity of the terms here employed, and 
the immense latitude of interpreta- 
tipR in which the judges are permit- 
ted to expatiate ; — a feature which 
peculiarly characterises every part of 
this code, and which we were in some 
degree prepared to expect from a 
brevi^ and conciseness tliat are in- 
eD«l^Mktible .with strictness and legal 
^fioition. Human language has not 
yet attained the perfection of embra- 
cing in few words a great variety of 
complicatftd €f^es.«— We must not^ 
l¥>weyer» indulge in general observa- 
tions* and shall dismiss this chapter 
br.>«tating that it is illegal to pursue 
U»5>;pro|^sioa of crying ballads or 
sU^kingi bills, without a licence from 
4ie poUce ;. and that no assembly of 
ia9retthan twenty persons can meet 
^ijmditJkaUi^ligiovs^or liitrary pur- 
90ses).wuthQiifc the permission of the 



govefnmentfsu^ect to Mf cohdilioni 
which it may choose to impose. 

The sfcond title of the tinrd book 
relates to crimes and offences against 
individuals, and contains one chapter 
devoted to attacks on the person, and 
another conined to violations of pro» 
perty— .The first section of Chap^ L 
iuflicts death for assassination, par* 
ricide, in^nticidc^ and poisoning* A 
•want of uniformity is discoverable 
between the legal lani^age here^sedi 
and that with which we are familiar 
on this subject f and we think that a 
superiority of just distinction prevails 
in the former over the lattei*. L^Msat^ 
Mimt is discriminated from ie Ttuurtrey 
and answers to murder m the English 
law, or a killing with premeditated 
malice ; while meurtre is defined toba 
only a voluntary killing. IViifiU and mm* 
Ucioutt with us are synonimons, when 
applied to the destruction of life ; yet 
it is evident that numberless shades 
of difference may exist between them; 
Mt'urtre is accordingly punished with 
compulsory labour for life in general) 
but becomes capital when accompa^ 
nied or fbUowed by any other crime. 
The two following sections comprise 
the offences of menacing, woimding^ 
and striking; with a description of 
such* circumstances as may render 
these acts, as well as homicide itself^ 
either justifiabie altogether, or the 
objects of a miti^ed sentence- 
Sect, iv. treats on offences against mo- 
rality. The most aggravated crime 
of this description, committed under 
the most aggravated circumstance 
and consummated against persons of 
either sex, we are astonished to find 
is not rendered capital. The crhne of 
simple rape, taken it\ this extended 
signification, is avenged by confine- 
ment ; if perpetrated against a child 
under fifteen years of age, the crimi- 
nal shall be kept to hard labour for a 
time ; and he shall sufler the same 
constraint for lifit^ if he had been in<* 
trusted with any authority over the 
object of his violence, if the tutor of 
the servant of the party attacked, if a 
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fN^c func tiootffy, or a imnister of 
religion, or if he was assisted in his 
oiience by several persons. This leni- 
ty appears extraoidinary^^-The cor- 
ruption ot youths and tJie exposure to 
Institution, more especially by pa^ 
rents and others in aultiority, are con- 
^dered in this section. Adultery is 
punishable in the wife on the com- 
plaint of the husband only, by an im- 
prisonment, which is always in his op- 
Jlion to terminate by receiving her 
again, if he keeps a concubme, he 
Bmy be fined ; and bigamy in either 
parly entails a heavier visitation than 
IS consistent either with the Engiiah 
juii prudence, or, in our judgment 
with the necessity of the case ; the 
cuipi it is confined to hard labour ibr 
a time.— The remaining sections im» 
pose ]>enalties of great severity on 
offenders of a description scarcely 
known in this country ; those who ille- 
gally arrest artd confine others ; those 
who coticeal the feet of a birth, or sub- 
stitute one child for another; and 
ftose who secrete nunors. The sub- 
traction of the body of any person, 
who is supposed lo have died from 
▼iolence, is punished as a contraven- 
tion of what may certainly be consid- 
ered as a very wise regulation of po- 
lice. 

In the 9eventh 9ection^ directed 
against felse testimony, calumny, in- 
sult, and the revelation of secrets pro- 
fessionally intrusted, we discover a 
principle of some importance, as to 
the law of libel affecting the character 
and feelings of individuals, which is 
not quite inapplicable to the questicm 
so often agitated among us, ^^how far 
that whiclris true can justly be styled 
libellous," — ^ f^very imputation,' says 
this Penal Codj^ ' is reputed false, 
Which is not sui^rted by legal proof* 
In consequence, the author of the im* 
putation shall not be allowed to de- 
mand, in hisdefence, tliat the proof be 
entered into: neither shall he be able 
to allege as an excuse that the docu- 
ments or the facts are notorious ; or 
that the imputations which give rise 
tu the prosecution are copied (h: ex* 



ivasiod from Ibf^gB' pspw^ or oAss* 
printod writtnrs.' ♦ WlKii^the feet \m* 
putcd shalt be legaily proved true, the 
author of the imputation thai! be q!X- 
empted fipom all paialtyrbnt nothii^ 
sliall be consideml as a legal prod^ 
but that which resu|ts from a judj^ 
mcRtr or some other aothentic act*— «» 
In short, as we tmderstand ttie provi^ 
flion, the def<^dant wlio is accused of 
cslumny shall not be allowed to repd 
$hat accusation, by proving his charge 
to be true: but he ttiay insdtul« snocher 
proceeding for the purpose af ^douig 
this, aad, if he be success^, be aMI 
escaps punisfament. We tbhik tirit 
this is a wise and simple exptKifeatv 
in a case naturally involved in grest 
difficulty, for reconciling the hit^Pssts 
of truth with the public traaquutUty 
and the pmteedoiv of prhnfte clMnmo^ 
ter. ' • ' 

The Extensive head of thrfi fakes 
the Itad in the •tautd tAafiiery^iOBm^ 
prising attacks on pvoporty. Tkt 
critne is capital when attended wi^ 
the five following circumstaiicesi-^ 
commission in the night tiiRer-*-h9r 
several persons,— with the mMUamat 
of weapons— 4>y the aid of brsatii^ 
open doors, or of false keys, — witik 
violence and menaces. We festnda 
our disposition to censure the eteflif^ 
tion of so many the&s from the capM 
punishment which is so &equ«»tlf 
pronounced against themhere,becaiiSe 
It may perhaps pixKeed fix>as the f»^ 
treme familiaiity w4th severe i 
ces which the languid, thiou^ 
the practice of our penal laws, i 
unavoidable. StUl> we hesitate to ap** 
prove the superior oiiklness hefe ex- 
ercised with respect to citmaa«f so 
much danger as highvragr-pobbery^ and 
burglary; though the forraier n tabs 
punished with Imrd labour for Met^imA 
the latter with hard kihouf fora iMna 
These punishmeBiS' ace ind«edi*la 
themselves muah mot« sewoceitJIaii 
the degree of comparison on which 
they naturally stand, in our miiids, 
with that of death, will easily allovaa 
to perceive : butso km aae^Fff KH a h 
legtsktors from ly&kiiig that the ss-^ 
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tw nf Wi^f^vft^ bMt aa for «grc 

Ip ^b(^l^qath»»ii«^>^ ^u;.) (Im^ ilMiy 

-of i^Ujmdl^a ill t\u^ vfsj^o, as bav- 
tfe^o p^Qwd J>y /MH?ftiHttHC« to 
Us owupbicjQt; 

•; *kMWb 1kiet1»i^ faf ^^ «TirtOr« of gt^- 
JpttMMt^.f^objMli «xpttell to:tli» 1H4^ 
;^ftjfi^.^ Iipr €SM^ JVbjmtMi tliem 

'fnot (Icuth, even lheu.J 'Munv of theao 
fcSines 'regained unpiihlslicd, because the 
'^1l8fif^'-mmf\mitdf6'%e tdo t&uefr, and the 
WfnanBB^ 'cfVNifMHy VIM jPf ^w i ru ro jw^ 

"Tlie'opfptssitfe extteitie bf indiscHt- 
liihate leitfty, teWch was tried by the 
€li^ciory, was fbimd equally ineffec- 
*tial ; iHid the presetit tode has drawn 
I(dt9thitddft whidh merhs attention. 
^ft)f)tfty necesnartty exposed, as cat- 
lte,'€Wps^1mp!eitients of husbandry, 
Ice are phMfected by the terror of af- 
ikxlve ptinishmeiits, very short in- 
tiled t)f the last inffictton to which 
^tm Ir stjl»je<rt, «nd for that reason 
Mim meely ta*e cirrlcd hrto execu^ 
ikmtt^vtWelfheftbf articTes voluntas 
i%expiM<^ k Impressed by the cor- 
WdftopHsd poNte^ whidi has no powef 
kvyond'tltoit ^impt4sDn*rig for a verj 
UntittBd ^pnlodj : Atnlsnd^ perhaps 
«lig%itf in «i! caitoS) if po^ible, to be 
«iid6i»tli040»et. ^'' ' ' 
CJ' On«tte Aib)dct0f £d^r^y> we nntist' 
iMfe flODdwIb (MKf rwHarkft without sta- 
tihg) onripttCttllafr circomBtance of ex- 
bi^ifaifcytof'iHtMi^We quote the subi 
w^pttardttefl^ikitH »ot fhmi the 
oide Mglf, am finm the imtiirtB dc- 
ii|id*iif 'liie VMOM wh0 prbs^t it: 



power of public prosecu i»n,;iiicl Admitting 
a civil action only; that i^ an iictioa fur 
daTTiftgea and tntclvsts, in feicai-d to every 
Irtfkl f>f frttud-cxMittred by hu4bim<te to tb* 
»pwjit(llei» of tl^ir wiv^», bf wiv«8 to t«e 
ii^im? of Um^^kiivtei^^ by » ^Wo^wfr 
«. wUi^w fts t^ prtHK*r\y wbl«j|^ b*4 b^nwf - 
ed to the deceased husbAinl gn* wife ; in a 
Wofd, hy reliitions mkI connections, Tiue- 
«Hy ascending or desccndlnjj, against eadh 
«4her. 

-. 'Ttwufilwofswli p6r»0R» b too c1o*c 
and iifthMte to ftUow pablkx oScei^, cto 
4»ccMioa of p^ux&iaiy inUfOttt* to actuatoi- 
niie family accrete, which ppei»ibly ought 
never to be divulged; and it must be dan- 
gf rOfis in the extreme that an accusation 
sliottld be brouf^fit' in thote affairs, tn 
wbielrtke bntf that Mp^mtoa mere tndeli- 
AAcy feqm !«•) 4elu«liMn4y it b«fd t* l« 
«Usco\-er«4»* &^ 

The reader will here he re^od^ 
of a similar paving clausi^ iutroducfiS 
into the Chinci>e cgde. in fiivoiir ^ 
near relations ; but it i^ a prpof of tl^ 
looseness and inaccucacy witb wbicji 
the present code has bet^n peQue4> 
that no provision is made (or. exch^ 
ding acts of violence .cQm;nitXed h^ 
twcen relations who do ^ot reside un- 
der the saipe roof, from the be£Me£t ^ 
t3iis most exteiisive privilege* 

If in some instances we have awardr 
ed the preference to the code of the 
rival nation, we may boldly claim the 
praise of superior liberality and gp<4 ^' 
sense for that of J^ngland, in respect 
to tlie section which immediately fot* 
tows. Its very title is sufficient to coiv 
Vict k at once bf false political econ* 
6my, and of the most cruel of all ia- 

iustice, — that which confounds mi^* 
brtune with guilt. It is thus super- 
$cribed — *Of bankruptcy and ^vnnd" 
fing.^ (E8croquerle,y In confom^ity 
to language thus barbarously ignorant^ 
every bankrupt, in addition to thi^ 
ruhi of his affairs and the misery of 
his femily, is subjected to afflictive 
ftnd hifamous punishments I While 
&i8 law is carried into effect, we need 



•*^"'ift ftt^thifd'titrmber of the American Review, p. 54 of the appendix^ wliCP^, ian 
Mftirtbitfi^^tlMe «f MtA^*if0fe9, the editor explains thit* apparently sanguinary part of 
HiiByitfJilaiiMi wdc^llf «howhlg Hiat tte word hankntptcy hi the French laNv* is ii^ver 
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. not fear the commercial compethioD 
of our neighbour. 

The remainiDg dispensations of the 
third book^ and the whole of the fourth^ 
strike us as not deserving particular 
attention. Thejr are triflmg and mi- 
nute, relating to the most paltry at- 
tacks on property, and to that long 
list of petty grievances which our law 
classes under the denomination of 
nuutance: they appear in general equi^ 
table and moderate, but they do not 
involve either leading principles or 
important consequences. 

We have judged it sufficient to 
call the attention of the pubUc to the 
more material parts of the code, and 
have laboured to compress them, as 
well as our opinions on them, into 
the smallest space ; for we are per- 
suaded that those who are intrusted 
with the reform and the preservation 
of the English system will profit by 
studying that of Prance. Not that we 
recommend it for indiscriminate im- 
itation or are blind to its numerous 
defects of arrangement, precision^ and 
subject ; but since nothing can keep 
the foundations of society clear of cor- 
ruption and decay, except a frequent 
reci^rrence tofirst prindplesi we think 



that mudi benefit may be deriitd 
from attending to the practical discus- 
sion of them, by some of the first men 
in a neighbouring nation, in many in« 
stances closely resembling our own : 
happy, we repeat, that, on this as on 
every other subject, the very nature 
of our constitution provides the Qcans 
of peaceably introducing those reme* 
dies of what is wrong, and those im- 
provements of what is incompletely 
right, which countries less &voured 
have been compelled to purchase at 
the dreadful price of subveruon, mas- 
sacre, and desolation I 

Another task remains to be per- 
formed; that of disavowing in the 
strongest terms all partidpation in the 
extravagant and disgusting praises- 
praise f< which damneth him who gives 
and him who takes,"— with which the 
consecrated head of the Emperor is 
so profusely anointed by MM. Um 
ComteB Treilhard^ Faure^ GiuntM^ &c 
It equally proves the demding send- 
lity of their minds, and m coarse ap- 
petite for the flattery of inferiam that 
sways that imperial bosom ; wktck is, 
we believe, generally found Wan in* 
verse ratio to the love of redlteide, 
and the desire of honourable Mttwii. 
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.1^ pursuance of our design of occasionally embellishing the Select Reviews with en- 

• gravings, we now present to our patrons a faithful likeness of Benjamin West. 

The drawing from which it is taken* is the production of Mr. Robertson, the celebrated 
English miniature painter. It was brought to our country by Mr. Sully, who lately 
returned from England, where his intimacy with Mr. West enabled him to oflfe^ it to 
us as a correct resemblance of our countryman. — Mr. Edwin, the engrarer, one of the 

. best of our artists, has done jujitice to the painter, and to his own genius. 

A friend has accompanied the esgraring with a brief Memoir of Mr. West ; and al* 
thongh original orticleB form no-part of our plan, yet we shall never re^ct from tha 
pages of the Select Keviews^ an (mermg so acceptable to oursefves, and so gratifying 
to our readers. If, indeed, we can even be justified in deviating from our plan, it is 
when the subject of the essay relates to a native of our own soil, who, with many 
more of his countrymen, ellipses the genius of British artists in the centre of their 
own splendid metropolis. 

In addition to Mr. West, our country has been honourably represented abroad by Copjey 
and Trumbuli, perhaps, in historical pa'uiting, second only to Mr. West ; whilst, at 
home the names of Stuart, of Suthf, of Trott, and of Peale» with many others, axe al- 
ways repeated wiih the encomiums which they so highly deserve. 

In our next number we shall probably give a detailed catalogue of all the paintingE,i)f 
Mr. West, for whom painted, and in whose possession they now are. 

BENJAMIN WEST, Esq, 



THIS celebrated artist is so univer- 
sally known, and has so long been a 
distinguished object in the world of 
tASte, that his history is quite familiar 
with all who claim any acquaintance 
with the fine arts and their great mas- 
ters. Yet, in an American publica- 
tion« we should not pass by the occa- 
sion to repeat that this gentleman, on 
whose genius the British nation so 
jo&tly prides herself, and by whose ta- 
lents principally she maintains her 
rank on tne lists of taste, was bom in 
Pennsylvania in the year 1738. Al- 
though bis powers have been brought 
to full maturity and perfection by the 
aid of European schools, and under 
the auspices of English patronage, yet 
it should not be forgotten that he was 
indebted to the discernment and libe- 
iiUity of his own countryqien for the 



opportunity of seeking and obtaining 
that aid and patronage. When we look 
to the wealth and honour which now 
attend Mr. West, we acknowledge the 
comparative insignificance of the kind- 
ness with which the first dawning of 
his genius was greeted in Pennsylva^ 
nia. Bu| when we consider him, as 
he then was, an obscure lad, destitute 
of all means to gratify and improve 
his passion for painting, we shall more 
justly appreciate the merit of those 
who first offered him the generous 
hand of disinterested assistance ; eii- 
corraged him to persevere ; and put 
him on the path which has conducted 
him to the summit he now enjoys. 
No roan ever better (Reserved or more 
richly repaid the attention of biss. 
friends. The indications of superio- 
rity, which manifested themselves ^^ 
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has ycnth were ttot, an is too fre- 
«<]uently the case^ deimre and imsab-* 
standal. As soon as kis eye caught 
objects vorthy of imitation in his aot^ . 
his comprehenMve mind embrw^d all 
dieir excetiencet and his vast powers 
rapidly unfolded themselves. In \7$t> 
he left hrs native land, and with a 
boldness of enterprise, which charac- 
terizes true genius, embarked for Ita- 
ly. Can we imagine the feelings of 
a young enthusiast, for a painter is the 
greatest of enthusiasts, fromthe woods 
of America, when he first breathed 
the air so congenial with the arts, and 
trod the soil in which, for ages, they ' 
had bloomed and fkmrished ! He re- 
trained in this g^Fsat school of perfect 
uon, improving himself by a constan- 
cy of application and labcmr, nntil his 
health was materially impaired, and 
visiting every place where any thing 
was to be seen woi thy of his regard. 
It is an impressive evidence of the 
amiable and conciliaXing mannecsof 
Mr. West, as well as of his superior 
genius, that wLei^ever he went, he at- 
tached to him anient, utehil^ and re- 
spectable friends. Without the influ- 
ence of family or wealth to draw at^^ 
tetition from strangers, he never hW* 
ed to attract the notice md command 
the aftections and services of the most 
valued men in the various places he 
visited. It may be here added, that 
the same kind dispositions adhere to 
him in his prosperity as the nume- 
rous Americans can attest who have 
known him in England since his ele- 
vation. 

After r^naining a considerable time 
in Italy> not one moment of which was 
lost in idleness, or given to dissipa- 
tion, he went to France; examined 
what was most curious in the arts in 
that country, and in the summer of 
1763 anived in London, and greedily 
seized upon all the means of improve- 
ment to be found in England. It is 
said to have been Mr. West's inten- 
tion to have returned to Pennsylva- 
nia, with the rich harvest of hb tra- 
vels and toils. However proud we 



should hi^ve been in havitig sndt amin 
to reside with us, yet br himself and 
the arts it is certainly fortunate tktt 
be TCBolved to rrais^n in London, 
where he fbund a theatre ample 
enough for the exercise of his talents, 
and Mt to reward them. The dis- 
position of the young king to foster 
the fine arts was in happy coincidence 
with the resolution of Mr. West to 
reside in his dominions. Cknius re- 
quires the warm beams of wealth and 
the fi>8tering c«re of power; nor ctn 
wealth and power he moi>e honotrrsM^ 
employed than in protecting anti dc- 
vating genius. The situation Of tbis 
counu7 ^^ not .at that time favoura- 
ble to the eueouragenoeiitof the arts; 
especially on such a scak as the ti« 
lents of Mr. West required. Added 
to the natural and obvious deficiencies 
of a new country in this respect, 
where every man is pursuing some 
occupation to maintain and establish 
himself and his family, and where 
there is no superfluity of money and 
no mean of leisure, the leading cha- 
racters of the country were even then 
becoming politicians, and prepariiif; 
themselves and their covntrytnea for 
the great events which soon aft^ foi- 
fowed. lu the calamities and coafii- 
sion of the revolution, Mr. Wcit 
must have been obscured and neglec* 
ted, if not overthrown and lost 

The establishment of the Royd 
Academy in London, and the manoer 
in which Mr. West has presided ever 
it for a great number of years, ait 
known to every body. From his set- 
tlement in England to this hour, he 
has gone on encreasing his powen 
and his fame, and his last work, not- 
withstanding his extreme 2^e> ex- 
ceeds ail his former productions. 
This mdefatigabie man t who has^ns 
parallel in the annals of painting. If 
we consider the number, size, and ex- 
tent of composition of his pictures is 
figures, and their great diveraty of 
matter,'' has begun another yoMttg 
for the Pennsylvania Hospital, as t 
substitute for that originally intended 
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ewGUmstancest sold to^6m UMek hn 
ttilBtiia.* 

Seme of the earliest att dapt s el 
Mr. West's pencil in history, p&t^ 
traks, aad landscape^ are nonr in the 
Pennajlvania* Atadeniy of the Fine 



Art*. Hti lint IMorkal pfooer the 
^BemUk ^ S^eimtei^" hangs oipef thi^ * 
Ffesident'scbalr* These youthful eO- 
fbrtSf arben eosapared uritii Ihe great 
pictures of King Lear a6d Ofthtlkhf 
affofdexceUenteticourageinem to the 
f oung artist to peraerere. 



* LsMva from Mr. Costes si>d Mr. Hant, wbo hare seen the pragnesB of this new 
paintin^^ .iuul have heanl tbe. promises Qf the venerable artist* give every asiurance 
that it will exceed the original. To their testimonies uc arc pleased to add the opi- 
nion of so distingpiishcd a painter as Mr. Robertson, as contained in a letter fi*ora 
hhiiy dated London; AprH 36, ISll. 

•* Mr. West^ picSare here is the wbndeiNof the world. It is truly gratifying to see 
the 'CtithsiMasDi of th& teaeraUe pveaklent ecLipaing in ardour and enthusiasm the 
yqangest enthusiast in the ai-t. Hi» spirits are revived and sustained by the ho» 
notfiB be receives, and his mind is Invigorated for the piwluction of still higher ex- 
cellence. He has now made considerable progress in the second picture ; i cannot 
CJdl it a copy,' for as soon us he had drawn it in slightly, the ^firat was sent to the Tn- 
•^ttttion, and the second mwX, liksc the firirt, be produced from the efnergies and 
momBUM of his own mind.'' 



VaOM THE U:7tV/:RS.\L MAGAZINE. i 

Brief Meniolr of the Life of John Ix)we, autlior of •• Mary's T)rcam." By the rfiy, 
William Gillespie, minister of Kells Parish, in Galloway. . 

[Pttxm Cromek's ^Remains of Ni^sdale and Gallotvay Song.'*] 



AS no pathetic haUad vas ever 
otere popular in this^ country than 
* Mary's Oreano)' it is pKaamedtfaat 
some aobount of its author^ (who was 
a. naSiTe ef GallovayO vnU not be 
considered an intniston tii the pre- 
%nt collection. The suthaitioity of 
the memoir will not be doubted^ n^hen 
it is knbwn that the gentleman who 
cammuiiicated it is minister of the 
parish in which Lowe was horn, ani 
that hia £Kther was one of the ppet's 
best fnendS) and most intimate cor* 
respondents. The history of the lat- 
ter pait of his IMe, which he spent 
abroad, Mr. GiUespie collects from 
sotices famished by his own corres- 
pondcncof and from the comnranica^ 
tion of the rev. Mr. MK^nochie 
(an old and early assocnte of Lowe's,) 
Ifansrakted from Virginia, 'which 
fires the mifortunate pafticulars of 
Sis death. 

If the public sympathize in the 
interest felt by tbe editor on pexnising 



this excellent anemoiry thehrappraba* 
tion will give a Talne tothe thanks 
winch he here expresses to the gen* 
tkaaen by whom it was conmUBica* 
ted. 

John Lowe, author of the pathetic 
and popular balled ^ Mary's Dream/ 
was bom at Kenmore in ddloway) 
in the year 1750. His &th^ was 
gardener to Mr. Gordon of Kenmore^ 
son of that unfortunate nobleman 
who paid the forfeit of his life and 
titles for his adherence to the house 
of Stuart IB 1715. Our poet was 
the eldest of a numerous family, itfid 
as the excellent institution of parish 
schools in Seottond affords^ to the 
humblest of her sons, the opportam<^ 
ty of educating his childi-en, so Lowe 
was early pot to the parish school of 
KeHS) where, under an assiduous and 
able teacher, he imbibed the nidi* 
ments of classical education. He dis^ 
-covered an early ambition of becom- 
ing a scholar^ but, on leaving school, 
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lAOt enable him to assUt his foii in the 
further prosecution of hi^^ studies^ 
At the age of fourteen be wasboimd 
as a weaver to a respectable and in- 
dustrio^s tradesman of the name of 
Heron, father of Robert Heron, an* 
thor of a History of Scotland, and of 
sevitrai elegant translations from the 
French language. He was impelled 
by ' dire necessity,* to follow an em- 
nloyment so unsuitable to his genius, 
for, by the eaiiiings of his labour, he 
soon afterwards put himself to schocU 
under one M'Kay, then schoolmaster 
of the neighbouring parish of Carsp* 
bairn, an eminent teacher of the Ian- 
p;uage8. He employed his evenings 
in teaching church music, as he pot* 
sessed a very just ear, sung well, and 
played with considerable skill on the 
violin. These qualities, added to a 
happy temper, and an uncommon 
flow of animal spirits, made Lowe 
very acceptable wherever he went, 
and gained him many friends who 
assisted him in his education, both 
witli their money and their advice. 
In these respects, he was eminently 
indebted to the minister of his native 
parish, a man as distinguished for the 
dbinierested benevolence of his cha- 
racter, as for his sublime and unaf* 
fected piety^ and his cheerful and 
amiable manner.* By these means 
Lowe was enabled to enter himself 
as a student in the University of, 
Edinburgh in the year 1771. For 
this generosity of his friends be is 
accused of never having afterwards 
been sufficiently grateful, but while 
be ceased siot to express, in the 
warmest manner, his obligutioBs to 
his benefactors, bis malignant fbrtune 
denied him the means of cancelling 
them. Even in his best days, pros- 
perity smiled upon him, rather in 
hope, than in possession, and a de- 
pendant man, struggling with difl^ 
cuhJes, is frequently oUiged to pfo- 
crastinate the day of payment, to 
make promises he is unable to fulfil, 



and t& biMdMi vpUke lie taa an pow- 
er to reali^sew-*- 

* No pott* no pelf, by servile mam 1 

••ufbt. 
Nor e'er was rich •> nMsneatr-^t in 

thougUf 

Love. 

In the most juvenile letters we 
trace tlie mind of the poet alive to 
every change of nature, and vicissi* 
tude of the seasons. ^ We have had,' 
(says he, in one of his earliest letters 
from college,) < a long and severe 
storm heret but now we have a veiy 
agreeable spring, the time of the 
singing of birds is come^ and the song 
of joy is already heard in our huxl. 
How sweet now to leave the noise 
of the busy worlcd ainl with fre^nt 
footsteps to gather health from the 
g«le of the ratoming ! To raise tbe 
soul to heaven with pious ardour, aad 
hail the new-bom day i To bask ia 
the cheerful beams of the sun, the 
image of its great original t Inshoiti 
we are like people transported in as 
instant, from the terrible icy shore of 
Zembla, where eternal tempests niMl* 
den, and dreadful whirlwinds rosr 
amid the frozen rooumainsy to the 
banks of the Nile, where a lastiag 
verdure clothes the fertile plaias, 
where wintry Masts, aiul the stariDS 
of dark December, are never known. 
Pardon a comparison so bold, but I 
am enraptun^d wdth the agreeable 
change, and I dare ^ay you will be 
so also,' 

On his return bom coUege, ht 
became tutor in the family qLMt* 
M^Gbie, of Airds, an amiable couth 
try gentleman of small fortune, who 
had several beautiful daughteos. .The 
house of Airds is pleasantly utustod 
on a rising ground embowered witb 
trees, washed on one side by tbeSeni 
and on the other by the Dee, udM 
here unite in one river, under the 
common name of Dee> th«iug^ -^ 
is but a tributary aCream. It is4»l 
easy to conceive a sittwtion ma» ^ 
vourable to the descriptive nw»t. 



* The late r^v. Jobn Gillespie^ minister of KeUs. 
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and here, Lovre, ^tAio had pretionslf 
giTen some mariLS of a poe^cal tdn, 
gave free aeepe to his genkn, and 
composed many Httle |Hece8<wbich 
he frequeiitfy recited to his friends 
with great enthusiasm. Of these, it 
is to be regretted that few copies are 
now to be found, t^oQgh there are 
some iongs yet sung by the common 
people (in that district of Galloway 
caHcd the Glenkensi) which still bear 
liis name. At this period of life, 
when the mind delights more in de- 
scription than in sentiment, in pic-^ 
tores of BMore than in ttiose of man* 
ners, he composed a pretty long pas* 
toral poem, entitled < a Morning 
i^w,* wliich is still preserved en- 
the in his own hand-writing, and) 
though written at a. time when his 
taste was but imperfectly f»ined, is 
the offiipring of a lively imagination 
■ad of one wlio * mused o'er nature 
with a poet's eye.* — He here, Kke- 
viie^ attempted to write a tragedy, 
the soenes of which he used to read 
to some of his companions, as he 
sttcceasively composed them ; but as 
this, the highest effort of human ge« 
nios, was at that time, and perhaps 
atiny dme, above his reach, there 
is no cauae to regret that no part of 
it isnow to b^ obtained. 

•He used to invoke his Muse from 
the top of a picturesque cHff, ^hich 
Acs suddenly over a thitk wood on 
the btnks of the Ren, and commands 
a varied, beautiful, and extensive 
^^ of the surrounding landscape. 
He erected for himself a rural sesit on 
this spot, which is still called < Lowe's 
««»t,* and planted it round with ho- 
i^T-sucUes, woodlMues, and other 
^ shrubs and flowers. Here he 
recited aloud his poetic eflFusions to 
the mvisible inhabitants of the woods 
UMi tiie streams, and here likewise it 



wa^ he composed the weH-knosrti 
balled which makes the story of hi^ 
Hfe chiefly interesting to the public .• 

• High on a rock his favorite arbour stood. 
Near Ken's fair bank, amid a verdant 

wood; 
Beneath its grsAe&l shade* at ease lie lajr^ 
And viev'dthe beauties of the rtsingdayi 
Whilst with mellifluous Uys the groves 

' did ring 
He also join'd/ 

There was lost at sea, about this 
time, a gentleman of the name of 
Miller, a surgeon, who had been en- 
gaged to Mary, one of the youner 
ladies of Airds, an event which woull 
long since have been forgotten but 
for the tender song ' of " Mary'a 
Dream,** which has given to it im- 
mortality. It is to be presumed, that 
our poet was sensibly aKve to the 
misfortunes of a young lady whose 
sister had inspired him also with the 
tenderest passion ; and we regret to 
state that his fidelity to the object of 
it, though equally worthy his admi* 
ration and bJs Muse, was but little 
consistent with the warmth of his 
feelings, and the earnestness of his 
professions. But perhaps, he excu- 
sed himself with the levity of Mon<' 
taigne, that * love is contrary to its 
own nature if it be not violent, and 
that violence is contrary to its own 
nature if it be constant. * 

His views were now directed to 
the church, and he had spent another 
session at the University of Edin- 
burgh. Seeing, however, no pros- 
pect of a living, and impatient of de- 
pendance, he resolved to try his for- 
tune in Am^ca, where he fondly 
hoped his talents would be more high- 
ly appreciated, and where he indulge 
eid the pious expectation of being 
better able to assist his aged mother 
and his other relations at home, for 



* hi a letter* written sefvan years allerwards from America, to an eaily friend, he 
*<y>— ^ The beaotifU bsakt of the river Rappaluaaock, where the town in which I 
^ leaide is situated, with i^ their luxuriance and fragranocw have never to me had 
charms equal to smooth Ken, or murmuring Dee.* * Thou wood of Airds ! balmy re* 
^t of peace, innocence, harmonv, and lore, with what raptures do I still reflect on 
|f^ • When were you th^, and does my arbour stUl remam, or is there now any ves- 
ii^ofaylayoritcwalk?' 
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mhom lie fv«r ta pwiw d tto wurm* 
fl^ affecuoa. In writing to one of 
his best frieodsy he saj«, < Thiok not 
my conceuUng frexn you my design 
of going abxxMkd proceeded fronn apj 
diffidence of your friendshipr^&r 
cftherwiae. — But for fear of alarsamg 
tny poor mother : 1 know how shock- 
ing it win be to her, but I hope to 
have it in my power to be of more 
8er\ice to ber there, than I could be 
home.' In the same letter, (dated 
13 March, 1773,) he says, « I deli, 
yered a discourse this day in the hall 
with great approbation, both from 
my professor and fellow-students. 
As it was the last I shall ever per- 
haps deliver here, I resolved it should 
"be as good as it was in my power to 
make it.' 

* He embarked for the new world in 
the same year, being invited as tutor 
to the &mi]y of a brother of the great 
Washington, a situation which sup* 
pfied some hopes to his ambition* 
He afterwards kept an academy for 
the education of yoimg gentlemen 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, which 
succeeded for awhile, as he himself 
states, "beyond his most sanguine 
wishes^ and to which students resort- 
ed from a vast distance.** It suffered 
however some interruption by one of 
those winters of intense frost and 
deep snows which occur in Amen- 
ca 5 which, having shut up the town 
from any communioation with the 
neighbouring country fi'om which its 
productions were supplied, compelled 
him to discharge his boarders, and 
for some time he was not able to 
collect them together again. * Often,* 
says he, * have I heard Scotland call- 
ed a cold place in winteis but never 
did 1 experience any thing equal to 
what I felt here last winter (1784). 
My thermometer was frequently 
sunk entirely into the ball, and it was 
with much difficulty that a fire could 
then be lighted even in the closest 
rooms. And when the ice broke 



I e;ver beheidi )io«bq9h lr««uh yeasak 
he. &c. all moving ^ws^tqgirthsv ill 
one conofDon plain, of ioeoatjis fi««r 
Rappehannock, wbi</h is olose by 
thik town, and the pn^rty dcatvv^* 
^ is iiKunense bey^ d^scfiption^' 

Sometime ait^r this Lowe took or* 
ders in the chursh of Fsgla»dy tks 
tJiitinfashiombU rettgion of this part 
of the United States ; obtained i^^t* 
ing in that chnrcln aod becsiiva em^ 
nently i^espectable for bis talema, his 
learning, and hia aociaUe sihI jokot 
aant maimers. He appears to iis«a 
been so much elated by his good fiw« 
tune that in .some of bis ktisi^ hums 
he flatters his imagination with the 
hopes of revisiting ^ ibis native cqnQtnr 
b a dipk>niatic capacity. These wees 
the goklen days of Lowe, but an 
event took place w^ich clouded the 
meridicin of his life, sBid blasted his 
happiness for ever. 

Two years after he left the shocsi 
of Britam he addressed a poem* of 
considerably length, to her ^bo was 
the object of his eaiiiest afTectianSi 
and who seemed still to possess the 
chief place in his heart.* In this 
poem he thus breatlies his passion-"- 

* My baty sprite, when balmy sl^p de- 

scends. 
Flies oVr the deep^ asd viiits stt Ifer 

friends ; ^ 

Then, only then, I sec mv charming dam( 
Ah ! must we only meetVit in a dream ! 
What hindered me when first Ihy fbndest 

slave. 
My hand to give thec,«*^» myheart 1 n^iis } 
Wedlock Hself would Jiteed no gis^ di* 

vine 
To fix his stamp upon such love as minci 
A love so pure, so tender, and so strong, 
Mi^it last for agts, could ^r« life so loBg:.* 

And afterwards he adds — 

• Fair ficcs here 1 meet, and fqrms dlrint, 
Enough to shake all constancy but mine.* 

But notwithstanding the ardour of 
these professions his constancy was 
not so much proof^ as he ima^nedt 
against the temptations to yrhkh it 



• Tliis lady was, after the deatli of Mr. Lowe, married to a very re^ctaUfi ifiV^ 
iry ^tlcman in her native count}-, and still lives. 
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1»if«xlK)8cd. Ht became enamour* 
cdof a beautSfiil Virgfinian lady, and 
fergot his firat love on the banks of 
the Ken. The f oung lady, however, 
refused to listen to his addresses, and 
he had even the mortification to wit* 
ness the feir object of his attachment 
bestowed on a more fortunate and 
deserving lover. It is singular, that 
the sister of this very lady became as 
fondly attached to our poet, as she 
bcwelf had been indifferent to him, 
«»d he allowed himself to be united 
to her merely, as he stales * from a 
sentiment of gratitnde.* But every 
pro{)itiof]s planet hid its head at the 
^r which made th^m one — she 
proved every thing bad, — and Lowe 
»on saw in hjs wife an abandoned 
woman, regardless of his happiness, 
tnd unBttthfiil even to his bed. Over- 
whelmed with shame, disappointment 
tod sorrow, he had recourse to the 
miserable expedient of dissipating at 
the bottle, the cares and chagrins that 
preyed upon his heart. Habits of 
intemperance were thus formed, 
which, with their wretched attend- 
ants poverty and disease, soon sapped 
the vigour of a good constitution, and 
brought him to an untimely grave in 
the forty-eighth year of his age.* 

A letter from Virginia, from an 
caHy acquaintance of I^we's, gives 
t|ie foilowin? particulars respecting 
his death — That, perceiving his end 
drawing near, and wishing to die in 
peace, away from his own wretched 
walls, he mounted a sorry palfry and 
rode some distance to the house of a 
friend. So much was he debilitated 
that scarcely could he alight iu the 
court and walk into the house: Af- 
terwards, however, he revived ^ little, 
and enjoyed some hours of that viva- 
city which was peculiar to him. But 
this was but the last faint gleams of 
a setting sun ; for, on the third day 
after his arrival at the house of his 



friend, he breathed his last. He now 
lies buried near Fredericksburghj 
Virginia, under the shade of two 
palm trees, but not a stone is there 
on which to write * Mary, weep np 
more for nie !* 

The abandoned woman, to whom 
he had been united, made no inqui- 
ries aller her husband for more than 
a month afterwards, when she sent 
for his horse, which had been previ- 
ously sold to defray the expenses of 
his funeral. 

Such was the tragical end of the 
author of * Mary's Dream,' whose 
domestic misfortunes * broke a heart 
already bruised,' and terminated a life 
which was worthy of a better fate. 
As a poet, he unquestionably possess- 
ed that vivida vis animi,— that liveli^ 
ness of the imagination, — that sensi- 
bility of the heart, which are the in- 
separable concomitants of poetical 
genius, or rather, which conspire to 
form it. The few fragments which 
we have of his juvenile poems, im- 
perfect as they are, and made still 
more so by the inaccurate memories 
of those from whom they have been 
chiefly obtained, show a mind capable 
of still greater efforts, and leave us to 
regret that he had not cultivated his 
genius by more frequent exercise. 
Much might, have been expected 
from an imagination corrected by 
maturity of judgment, a taste refined 
and polished by the perusal of the 
most finished • models, made more 
rich and select by unremitted habits 
of composition. His * Morning 
Poem,' written at the age of twenty- 
two, contains some pretty stanzas, of 
which the following are no un&vour- 
able specimen :— 

' Hail ! to the new-born day and cheeriiur 

light. 
"What various beauties charm the caivtsh'd 

sight. 



• Prom the hasty manner in which I have been compelled to write this memoir, I 
bave not been able* to fix the precise time of his death— but, from some circumstah- 
ces, I sm led to place it about 1798, which makes Lowe fbrty-cis^ht years old wheQ 1^^ 
4ied. • -' • 
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How 8\reet ydH^CMtij ^teju^ to view tko 

fields^ 
And tasrc tbe durms which gntcful 

Slimmer yields. \ 
"With watchful eye, to tread the flowery 

r road# 
And foUow raitiire up to mitare's God,— 
On K«% whose tweet meanders glklft 

away. 
And add' new beanties to the riaing day ; 
With Decy whose mumiuring' music' fills 

thegfTore, 
Where sportive Nsiadt amg* their mutual 

love ; — 
The openmg flowers along their borders 

blow, 
And in their bosoms with fresh lustre 

glow; 

In every wood, the feather'd songsters 

raise 
•their cheerfblnotes, to sing their Maker's 

praise. 
Aloft in air, the sicylark wings his wa^» 
4nd thrills his notes m sweet melodious 

lay: 
The sooty blackbirds, scattered thro' the 

gro\e, 
JNTow warble forth their mellow notes of 

love: 
■The dark-gray thrush* which in the jo^-ful 

Spring, 
My slender pipe had often tftufht to siiijg^, 
On yonder twig sends forth its tuneful 

voice. 
Bids hiUs be gkd, and rising weoda re- 
joice; 
The spreading broom disidays its golden 

hue. 
And* nodding, bends beneath the pearly 

dew; 
The snowy hawthorns, rising here and 

there. 
With gprateful fragrance fill the passing 

air ; 
JAmid theu'bouglis, within each little nest. 
The tender passion glows from breast to 

breast.'' 

The poem called * Lowe's Lines,* 
though very defectm in the execu- 
doii) and, in some of iu sentiments, 
iiKX>nsistent both with each other and 
the passion which it breathes, has 
likewise some pathetic and beautiM 
Ihies^ and manifests at once the ten- 
derness of the lover and the imagina- 
tion of the poet. His letters are well 
written, and evince a correct and 
manly understanding, and a warm 
and benevolent heart. But it was 
his evil destiny to struggle with de- 



peodai^o^ and that tiQie vru 10- be 
coQsumed.in providing th^o^ceaaary 
means of his si^Misieii^ce, which^ m 
hapi>ier circuTOStancea, mi^ht have 
been employed in the induigeAce ^ 
his genius, the cultivation of b>9 taat«i 
and in twiuiAg round his broW the 
wreath of immortality. 

It may not V^ uninteresting to stitt 
that he was very handsome in hn 
person. His figure was active, weM 
proportioned, and rather above iAnt 
middle size ;-— his hair vnis of on au* 
bum hue, his eyes were Woe and 
penetrating, hisnose aquiline, and the 
whole expression of his countenanet 
op^and benevolent. These qyalities, 
united to a fine voke, and Hvely and 
insinuating manners, made him t 
fevourite of the feir sex, and he might 
have secured a handsome hidepeDd- 
ence by marriage if he could hare 
brooked a tmion in which his heart 
had no share. He vras, bowercr, 
more susceptible than constant, and 
one act of infidelity was, by a retrt* 
butive justice, sufficiently punished 
by the subsequent misfortunes oi fais 
life. Hia faults, like those of most 
men of acute sensibility, sprung out 
of the same soil vrith his genius and 
his virtues. It was remarked of him, 
that he always evuiced that manly 
independence of character, which ^ 
the offspring of a superior mind, con- 
sctous of its powers ; a quality be 
showed even when a boy at school, 
by a severe beating which he gave to 
a gentlenuin's son whowasoJder thap 
himself) and to whom his school^fel- 
lows used to look up with deference ; 
— and, siirely, it becomes us to lean 
gently on those fiiults to wWA he 
was at last driven by that domestic 
infelicity which, to a delicate raindi 
is, of all evilsi the ipost difficult to 
bear ; and, while we blame his erittfs, 
we cannot forbear to sympatbitt wkh 
his misfortunes. In short, his ohk* 
racter, like that of all others, was of 
a mixed kind, but his good qualities 
far outweighed his defects. 
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Sttck is the fuluable account of 
liowe^ given by Mr. Onicsple. The 
tdkor, wUI here shortly and what he 
wa» able bhnself to discover respect- 
ing the ballad of < Mary's Dream/ 
ai^Bong the peasantry of Galloway. 
" This bafhd is extretnehr popular 
among them, but in a form materially 
iKCFerent from the printed copy, long 
fimiiliar to the public, which is en- 
tirely English. Their copy, if not 
rftogether Scotch, is strongly sprink- 
led with it. But there is more than 
a mere difference of language ;— it 
extends to the imagery and 9cenery 
©f the poem. Was this ballad drigi- 
nally written in English by I^we, 
■nd ^p^adually converted by the coun- 
try people into language and imagery 
more congenial to them ? Or was 
Lowe fahnself the author of both 
copies ; and if so, which is the ori- 
ginal ? This is a ciu'ious inquiry. 
Yet it is an inquiry which the editor 
beMeves can 1^ but to one conclu- 
sion. He himself does not entertain 
a doubt that the Scotch copy is the 
original ; but as the other has also its 
beauttes, and has beenlong a &vourite 
tji the public, it would be charged 
upon him as presumption were he to 
exclude from this collection a ballad 
of such celebrity. He is induced 
therefore to insert here both the co- 
pies, that the public may award to 
which of them the preference is due. 

Mary's Dream. 

The moon had olimVd the highest hiU, 

Which rises t)*er the source of Bee, 
And from the eastern summit bImxI 

Her silver Ij^ht on tow'r aM treei 
"When Majy laid her down to sleep» 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea ; 
*W*hcn soft and low a voice was heard. 

Saying, Majy, weep no more for me. 

^le from her piUow gently rais'd 
Her head to ask who there might be ; 

Sh^ saw young Sandy shivVing stand, 
With y»3ge pale and hoDow ee; 



* O Mary, dear, cold is my clay. 

It lies beneath a stormy sea ,*v 
Par, hr from thee I deep in dekth ; 
So, Mary, weep no more for mc. ' 

« Three stormy nights and stormy da}'8. 

We tosa'd upon the ragiiif^ main ; * . 
And loor we ttvove o«r bariiL to $«v«t 

But all our striving was in vain. 
B'en then, when honor chill'd my Uoed, 

My heart was fill'd with love for thee i 
t* he storm is past, and I at restt 

So, Mary, weep no mote hr me. 

* O maiden dear, thyself pi*pare. 

We soon shall meet upon that shore, 
Wliere love is free from doubt and care. 

And thou and I shall part no more P 
Loud crow?d the cock, the shadows flcdr 

No more of Sandy could she see % 
But soft the passing q)lrit aaid« 

* Sweet Mary, weep no more for mc? 

Old way op * Mary's Dreaic' 

The lovely moon had climbed th^ hill 
Where eagles big* aboon the Dec, 
And like the looks of a lovely dame. 
Brought joy to every bodies ee ; 
A* but sweet Mary, deep in sleep. 
Her thoughts on Sitndy ftu- at seaj 
A voice drapt saftly on her ear, 

* Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for meJ' 

She lifted up her waukening een. 
To see iimm whence the voice miglit bey 
And there she saw her Sandy stand. 
Pale bending on her his hollow ee ! 

* O Mary, dear, lament nae mair, 
Vm in death^s thrawsf below the sea; 
Thy weeping makes me sad in bliss, 

» fiaci Mary, weep nae mair fbr me !• 

« The wind slept when we left the bay. 
But soon it waked and raised the main. 
And God he bore us down the deep. 
Who strave wi' him but strave in vain? 
He stretched his arm, and took me up, 
Tho* laith I was to tang but* thee, 
I look irae heaven Jtoon the storm, 
' Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me I* 

* Tak« off thae bride sheeU frae thy beJ^ 
Which' thou hast faidded down fi)r me t 
Unrobe thee of thy earthly stolen- 

ril meet wi* thee m Heaven hie.' 
Three times the gray cockflapt his wing. 
To mark the morning lift her ee. 
And thrice the passing spirit 6aid, 
■ Sweet Maxy, weep nae mair for mt f 
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EXTRACTS 

f ROM THE JOUUNAL OF A GENTLEMAN ON A VISIT TO LISBON'. 

(Continued from pagpe 201.) 



THERE is a French camp in the 
Prafa da Tnquini^ao^ the Pra^a do 
Commercio as well as in all the other 
|)irincipal squares of Lisbon. There 
is also another at Belam> and the castle 
at that place continues still to be 
garrisoned by the French. French 
troops are also quartered in many of 
the convents. Tn the Franciscan con- 
vent, immediately opposite to my 
lodgings, which is of immense extent, 
there is a whole regiment. They are 
still ^rmidable to the inhabitants, and 
it is only sentinels at the outposts, 
and unfortunate stragglers, who fall 
victims to the dastardly revenge of 
the cowardly citizens. The head 
quarters of Junot, the duke ofAbran^ 
/ft, are at the palace of Quimella, the 
great dealer in diamonds, who is called 
the rkhest merchant in Portugal. 
This -man has proved to the French a 
most profitable pidgeon, and he has 
indeed been very handsomely pluck- 
ed. The conttibutions levied upon 
his purse have been immense, but 
such 'has been his conduct that he is 
pitied by no ope. On the arrival 
of the French, he gave a simiptuous 
entertainment to the genenals and 
chief officers of the army, in hopes, 
doubtless, by this manoeuvre to ingra- 
tiate himself with the commander in 
chief. His guests seemed highly 
gratified with the civilities of their 
' host, and surprised at such a display 
of opulence. The costly paintings 
which decorated the walls, of which 
iBany were productions of the most 
eminent masters of Italy, particularly 
attracted the notice of the general en 
chffy who is said to be a great connois- 
seur. So singularly had they hit bis 
fancy, that he next morning des- 
patched a messenger with a note to " 
^umtella, complimenting him on the 



taste he had shown, in his collectienf 
and requesting, a^ a favour, that the 
pictures might immediately be wot 
him by the bearer of the messa^ 
He also soon after took occasioa to 
observe to his entertainer how much 
flatteied he felt by his politeness, and 
how happy he was to see the aStctioD 
he had manifested to the person of 
his master, the great Napoleon, ob- 
serving at the same dme, that as be 
had seen no house in Lisbon wbicb 
he liked so well, he intended in future 
to confer on him the honour of re- 
siding in it himselfl Quintella his 
accordingly ever since had the plea- 
sure of maintaining the general sod 
all his staff. He haa been obliged to 
defray all the expenses of his house- 
hold, and to supply all the splendid cn- 
tertainnnents which have been given. 
The retinue of Junot that is quartered 
in the house, have drunk upwards of 
eighty pipes of wine belonging ta 
their host. The French general also 
conceived for the wife of a Portugueac 
nobleman, an affection equally ardent 
as that which was excited by the 
palace of Quintella. His fienchant^ 
however, in^this instance, was gratified 
with infinitely less reluctance than in 
the former. He does not appear dis- 
po^d, after the proof he has given of 
his acquiescence, to trust himself 
among his countrymen by remaining 
behind, but he is to go in the fluae 
frigate to France which is deftined to 
convey the general and his cam spota. 
The conduct of the Fiiench oem- 
mander in other instances has net ap- 
parently been marked by any particu- 
lar cruelty or severity. Only Ww 
execution has taken place under his 
government. The contributions he 
has levied on the convents and church- 
es have certainly been vcrjr heavy? 
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ttid immeme treasinies have been 
maped from them. Tht gems, jew- 
ds, and precious stones, that glittered 
m such profusion, have all been rifiad. 
The hug^ statues of massy silver, 
the golden and silver candlesticks, the 
ornaments of the altars, together with 
idl the paraphernalia of superstition, 
have been kdd hands on, melted down 
and coined* I saw piled up in the 
hoCise of a merchant, bars of gold of 
MMBcme value, which were part of 
the recovered plunder of the French : 
butihe part which can or will be re- 
covered is very small indeed. The 
Pntugueze murmur greatly at the 
vtst quantities of spoil which arc 
every day embarking. This is not 
lurprisuig, when they see loads borne 
coDtinnatty by soldim to the quays, 
%ho appear to totter under the weight 
•f their bufdens, and when they re* 
laember that the enemy came naked 
mto the country. Articles the most 
bulky are carried off under tlie pre- 
text of bem|^ baggage of the officers. 
Vast quantities of gold and silver 
have been codned by them since the 
invasion, which the Portugucze were 
oUtged to receive at the nominal va- 
lue; but these coins have since the 
convention of the Cintra depreciated 
greatly* The frigate which is ap- 
pmted to convey Junot to France is 
ia ^cked up by what he tiUces away, 
that the officers of the ship complain 
• of wanting room. He ce. rics with 
him no kss than twelve carriages of 
English mianufacture. In the knap- 
sacks of many of the private soldiers 
who were slain at Viraeira, gold and 
silver were found to the amount of 
two .or three hundred pounds darling. 
Had the plunder of Junot been con- 
fined solely to convents and churches; 
bad he done nothing but ^ shake the 
bags of boarding abbots," it would 
have been: of small consequence to 
the pvbiio at 1»^ ; but the contribu- 
tions fevied on opulent individuals 
Were exceedingly oppressive, and in 
many instanoes, nearly ruinous. No 
daia of the commimity were exempt- 
ad from t^ete exactions. Even the^ 
fvjm Uar opes were taxed, and obliged 



to take out licences to etercbe iheir 
profession. The inhabitants accuse 
the French of vic^ating the articles pf 
the convention, by taking away such 
quantities of treasure. The Portu- 
gueze commander has even entered 
a protest against the proceedings of 
the English generals: objecting in 
very arrogant and harsh terms 
against every article of that treaty. 
One would even suppose, from th& 
violent manner in which he thus puta 
in his veto, that he had actually had 
some concern himself in the battle of 
Vimeira. Indeed I understand he 
does claim the whole victoi'y of that 
day, and hb countrymen seem per- 
fectly convinced of his title to it. It 
is this man whose conduct was so de- 
servedly and severely reprehended 
in the despatches of the English gen- 
eral, as base and cowardly. He was 
repeatedly urged during the action 
to advance with his troops, but think* 
ing with Falstaff, that the better fiart 
1^ valour uas discretion^ this prudent 
commander wisely thought proper to 
remain neuter until the fate of the day 
should be decided. He therefore kept 
a cautious distance as long as there 
was any doubt who would be victo*' 
rious, and when this doubt v»ras remov- 
ed, like a skilful officer he brought 
in his gallant troops to share the glo- 
ries of the battle. The most unpopular 
of the three French generals is Loison. 
If the stories related of his conduct 
be true they are disgraceful to him» 
not only as a soldier but as a man. At 
Leyria^ in particular, his cruelties are- 
said to have been excessive. The 
treatment which the unfortunate nuns 
at that place are said to have received 
from the soldiers under his command 
is such as would be too horrible to 
describe. It is only to be hop'd. for 
the honour of human nature, that they 
are somewhat exaggerated. The peo* 
pie do not appear to entertain so much 
dislike of Junot as I imai^rin.ed. My 
fnend, Mr. T ■ ■, has dined several 
times in his company, at the tables of 
General Bercsfoi'd and Sir Arthur 
Welleslev. On all occasions he ex- 
presses the most sovereign contempt 
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for the people of this coontiyy 'vrhicli 
seDtimeDt he b at no paifis to con- 
ceal from his own adherents* He 
speaks in high terins of admiration of 
the discipline, courage, and appear^ 
ance of the British troops, and obwv- 
ed tbat the French and English were 
the only two nations voKhy to con« 
tend with each other. Junot is yery 
partial to the English mode of living* 
Like them he is fond of dining at late 
hours, and of sitting loi^ over his 
bottle. His appearance is martial, 
though not handsome. He is said to 
be a ^vurite general of Buonaparte, 
of whom the following circumstance, 
relative to the origin of Junot's pro«- 
ipotion, is related. Having occasion 
during an engagement to send a des- 
patch, and being unattended at the 
moment by any of his staff, he hastily 
demanded of some soldiers near him, 
if there was one among them that 
could write. One of them answered 
that he could, and instantly stept from 
the ranks. Buonaparte accordingly 
dictated to him a letter which was 
written on a drum head. Just as he had 
finished a ball struck the ground at 
his feet and covered him with dust, 
on which he cooly remarked that " it 
was a fortunate accidents as he wanted 
some sand." This sangfroid so pleas- 
ed the gi neral that he promoted him 
on the spot. 

Yesterday I saw the whole French 
army paraded. It was a most magnifi- 
cent and imposing spectacle. The 
number on the field amounted to near- 
ly twenty thousand. They were com- 
posed of full grown muscular vete- 
rans, though the countenances of 
many indicated extreme youth. Their 
appearance, especially tliat of the ca- 
valry, was in the most eminent de- 
gree ferocious and martial. Their ac- 
coutrements differ essentially from 
those of the British troops. The hea- 
vy di*agoons, or cuirassiers, wear hel- 
mets of brass, and breast-plates re- 
sembling the antient coats of mail, 
which they differ from only by being 
much thicker, and musket proof! 
These equipments are excessively 



lonvtiieafHxne, sad vkim c 
tedy they are tendered heif>kssrbul io 
a charge their shock is di«adiuK I 
also recently witnessed anqther very 
interesting sight. FoiU!thoiiB«DdSp» 
nish troops who had beem prisoBcisi 
to the French, where aasefnUed^to 
receive arms presented them bf \km 
English, previous to their oaaterh** 
tion for Catalonia. 

I have beett several tiniest to Hie 
Italian Opera, or T^alro dt Smn €mr^ 
Lo9 since I arrived in Lisbon. This is 
the only amusement worth attendiag 
in the city* It is a very elegant tbeft« 
tre. The exterior, wbkfe is of Ooridi 
srchitectnre, is exceedingly hamU 
some« Within it is fitted up in a stylo 
similar to the Opera House in Looi' 
don. The centre box, which was the 
royal seat, since the entrance of Aim 
Freiich has been taken paesesMcn ef 
by Junot, as the irepresencative of his 
master, and decorated aecordiBgl|r 
with the tricoloured flag. Befere^il« 
curtain is now very approprastely 
suspended. I was present at the first 
opera that was acted subsequent t» 
the new order of things, whoo^ the 
united flags of Great Britain, PertH' 
gal, and Spdn, were put up in the 
place of the French standards I'his 
was received most loyally by tbebraiftt 
Portugueze who huzsaed and shomeil 
very magnanimously* Their own flag 
being modestly stuck in the cea^e 
above the- others. The orchestratb 
\^y excellent^ and the vodd perform* 
ers are said to be among the fir^ in 
Europe. Cataiani simgin this theatre 
for some years. . It was at Lisbon that 
she married her Mackguard husband, 
whowasthet) a subaltern in the French 
service, aaid from heneeshe fifat ruoh 
ted London. The performanccs-mte 
twice a-week, of whkh Sunday is the 
most fashionable night s and tho opem 
as well as all the other theatres am 
much more brilliantly attended then 
than on any other nigfat la the w^k. 
The opera is about- to be sfaut- iiar 
want of encouragement. Young Ves* 
tris, and Angic^niy who v» the pr^ 
cipsl daacers> ^r^guBg Io &igli»l* 
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emmgMrtSbst dNftrtssM of the titnes^ 
Ihift'piAce of amtwerflent, which h 
more eJEpedsmiiiftfi the other thea- 
tft&t 19 not iir«H supported. Junot) 
wltiJeitt poweis eontri-ved to elfect a 
,prtt^ general attendance. Fin^Kng 
tbattbe beuBe waabut little freqvient* 
adyaiid not being pleased when he 
vaapMacnt to see the bostes empty^ 
he caused cards to be issued to the 
^ffewnt ianiilieS' of gentry and no- 
Wity, requesting he might be favour* 
ed on suf^ a night with their compa^ 
101 at the^opera. The hint was imme* 
dialdy taken, and Yery few thought 
propa* to neglect the inritation ; as 
they not only felt pi-etty well assured 
thataacb m inark of disaffection would 
Ka rtmembered on the next contrtbu^ 
tkm, but whether they attended or not 
they were unier the necessity of pay- 
mgferthdr places. There are one or 
tiw other theatres for the perform^ 
aase of Pertugoefte plays^ of which 
tkt only one that is tolerably decent 
i9^:s}led Teairo da SaHtre. This is a 
Wt •babby edifice compared to the 
apmhooae. It is ill constructed, very 
nuTow, and inconvenient. Being 
cbei^r and more agreeable to the 
tMte of the people, it is usually well 
attended. Nothing can be more 
wmebed than their plays, tragedies 
espeeiaHy-; and as for rA^ tragedians 
(fthe eity^ they are infinitely worse, 
i was present the other evening at 
the r^resentatlcsi of a tragedy taken 
fiom the affsedng history of Don Pe- 
dio and Ines do Castro. The story 
oft^eae tmfonunate lovers—. 

•*cm cuya sorte 
"Formon duo &nagrsm)a,o;ynore,a|Dorte" 

ia well known, and has, I believe, fur- 
nished a groiind'work to as many 
playsandpoema in various languages, 
as anf cireumstance on i*ecord. 
Whetiier the tale is told in the simple 
Woida 1^ the Mstorlan, or embellished 
byihe mddng touches, the exquisite 
poetry, and the gkywing language of 
theLusiad, it ttites strong hold of the 
fedinga, but as it was represented by 
t^tfse MmfitnJmtitfmM it afibrded 



vert/ tmgkal mirth. The perform- 
ance was nearly on a par with the tc 
difMs *rt>/'»c(rT2^of Pyramusand This- 
be, as enacted by the company of 
Messieurs Bottom and Quince. The 
part of Don Pedro, the hero of the 
play, was performed by the ugliest 
hound my eye^ ever beheld. His fea- 
tures seemed fitted for no other stage 
than that under the management Of 
Mr. Jack Ketch, and even this Une of 
acting his appearance would disgrace. 
His dress was quite in character, noth- 
ing could be more appropriate. He 
wore a pair of Hessian boots, which 
had not, to judge by their colour, un- 
dergone the operation of brushing for 
the last half year, though to make 
amends for this defect, which waa 
perhaps only a minute attention to 
stage propriety, and intended to mark 
the perturbed state of the lover's mind 
Acy were very prettily bedizened with 
gold tassels. The rest of his apparel 
consisted of a black satin indispensa« 
We, a striped waistcoat, and snuff- 
coloured coat. I did not see a clean 
fiice among the whole company. The 
curtain which was let down tjetween 
the acts was not so well painted as I 
have seen in a Welch barn." After the 
tragedy followed a most execrable 
pantomimic farce, full of the grossest 
indecencies. In this the audience 
seemed to take great delight. Be- 
tween the acts, when the musicians 
retired they blew the candles out, 
which being of tallow, perfumed the 
atmosphere very agreeably. This 
shows that they are good economists. 
Low as the situation of the stage is, it 
has undergone in one respect an im- 
provement. Only four or five years 
ago women were not permitted to ap- 
pear on it. Their parts were supplied 
by men dressed in female^apparel. A 
huge hulking fellow, with broad shoul- 
ders and a black b^rd, was then the 
only representative of an Ines, or a 
Juliet. How exquisitely tender must 
this have been. The prohibition is 
said to have proceeded from the. 
Queen's scrupulous regard to the mo- 
rals of her sobjecu. Evil minded pttc- 
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sons did insinuate that jealocrsf was 
the cause, her rtajesty not being over, 
beautiful herself. I do not know what 
the poor woman would think were 
she to witness the exhibitions as they 
arc conducted at pfesent. The inde- 
cency of the female dancers, cannot, 
I imagine, be exceeded any where. 
Some of them are the handsovnest 
women I have seen in Lisbon bat thcjf 
0*erstep modesty rather too fur even 
to be pleasint^ to one who is not re* 
markaWy fastidious. The t^esturci 
and appearances of the London opera* 
dancers are of a quaker-like modesty 
compared to the vohiptuous contor- 
tions o^' the Hortup:uese fif^uruntett^ 
The iheatres here have a dismal as- 
pect to one who i^ accustomed to 
the brilliancy of those in Ix>ndon. 
Most of the boxes are so dark that k 
Is impossible at a little distance to dis- 
tinguish the faces of the company in 
them. The nobility and higher class 
of citizens have boxes retained by the 
season Seats also in the pit are fire- 
qiienlly let out in the same nmnner. 
They are diided like gi-eat armed 
chai's. the seats of which are. folded 
to their backs, and fastened with a lock. 
The pioprietors carry the keys with 
them. On going into the pit the door 
keeper unlocks the seat for you. No 
women sit in this part of the house. 
There is one pecxiliarity in the thea- 
tres here which does not fiail to im- 
press a stranger very forcibly at first 
sight : that is the situation of the 
pom pter. than which nothing can be 
more awkward, or take away niope 
from the delusion of the scene. His 
head is stuck up through a hole or 
trap door in the center of the stage, 
before a little tin screen, put there I 
suppose wRh a deslr^n to conceal him 
from the audience, the shape of which 
is very like a sausage-pan. Instead 
however of its answering this purpose 
he seems, with a laudable ambition 
desirous of making himself as con- 
spicuous as possible. He is placed so 
far above the said sausa«^e-pan, that 
not only his head but the larger half of 
his body is visible. He is nuoreover 



kM enough toreftdthe whole ]% 
in a <0ne of voiceconnderablf -loorter 
th«i the Actors. When I was kst 
there, one of the p crfenu ot s wfaoiHd 
not think prof>er to observe the pfe- 
cept of Hamkt,^/rr tho9t*Aai pimy tkt 
clotims 9fiemk n^ mere tM&m49 nm dmm 
/hr Mrm, and beings as 1 a n pfio sas 
•ftiiiewhtti of a wag withal^ ▼entortd 
to fiui in a little of his own. Thb 
breach of privilege so enrage^ the 
fjrompter that he doubled hit fiat at 
the offending wight, abased hiift 
aloud, and shook the book in- his fbce. 
Retumhig from the play at night li 
very disagreeable, for the reasons be- 
fore mentioned. It is necessary to be 
well acquainted with the navi^tkm 
t;f the -channel which ttwrs betwelHi 
the dun^-hilla and ahoala, aud yoa 
nraat also know yoor wa^. At tiite 
time you likewise stand in danger of 
getting cold iron in your belly, to 
which Strap, himself could not have 
had a stronger aversion than I have. 
1 here are no lamps hcfhted inihe ci- 
ty, and the tapers which are put by 
the pious before the images of aaints 
appear at 'vast intervals faintly glim- 
mering like stars in a cloudy night 
In the midst of thia darknesa there 
are numerous assignations among the 
lower classes of people When a carn- 
age approaches with alanthorn, these 
lovers cry out, ium thclayahom ; but 
if a foot passenger comes near a cou- 
ple wiio have any particular aaotive 
for not wishing to be seen, whkh la 
very frequently the case, with a talttp 
or flambeau before him, they give no 
tuch warning, but pelt him until he 
is obliged to extinguish the light. • 
October L 
Lisbon still exhibits every where 
melancholy monumetits of the ever 
memorable earthquake of 1755. 
Wherever you turn your eyes you 
can discover traces of the desolation 
and ruin occasioned by that &tal eveflt 
Broken arches and fallen columns fie 
on all sides as they were left at the 
period of this dreadful calamitys the 
remembrance of which is yet appal- 
Cng to tJB^ oldinfaabttaots. They now 
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Marde ateirerf zhatk. It htAMepoeh 
kem vlikh tbcy d«te modem rrents. 
Tfacy are coMMmtfy rdatkig th0 
dfvadfiil locoM with wtucb it was 
■nemM. I aoa acquajwled witii an 
aU iady who remeinben it as if it 
iwwaiiafwirtofya a tecday* It ibrms 
the lapack oa wbiiek she b moat food 
oCdiacouraing* Slw aeama pteased to 
dwell witk tiie miinittt upamility of a^ 
a* tlie hoarara^f tlM day, and to tell 
tales of tke beait^rending scenes 
irhkh eaaued. What must have been 
Hi* tefogs of those who survived, to 
wifiieaa tiMe seeoes. Their situatioiiy 
I Ihiak, could have beeaiess aiivial>le 
than thAt of the uofortuiuite victims 
who porished. To them how desolate 
mmt have aptpeaced their native city ! 

■ ^ * rode fragments now 

lie scattev'd whsic the sh^iely oohuaas 

stood. 
Her palaces are dust In sdi her streets 
The voice of singing, and the spritely 

chord 
Are silent. Hevehy, and dance, and show, 
Svfier a syncope, aad solemn pause ; 
Whiio Gcid perlbrms upon the trembliag 

stage. 
Of his own works, his dreadful part alone. 
How does the earth receive him I 
She quakes at his approach. 
The rocks fall headlong, and t^e vallies 

nse» 
The rivers die into ofiensive jpools, 
Aadf charged with putrid verdure, breathe 

a gross 
And mortal nuisance into all the air. 
What solid was by transformation strange, 
Growa fluid i and the flat and rooted earth, 
T aiakJWtcd into billows, heavMand swells. 
Or with vortiginous and hideous whirl 
Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 
The tumult and iJic overthrow, the pangs 
And agonies of human, and of brute 
Multitudes, fugitiTe on everr side. 
And fhgitive m vain. 'Where now the 

throng 
That preas'd the beach, and hasty to de- 

pwt, 
Look'd to the sea for safety ? They are gone. 
Gone with the refluent wave into the 

deep-~ 
A prinor widi hslfhis people ! Ancient tow- 
era, 
jfind rovofs embattled high, the gloomy 

scenes 
Where beauty oft, and lettered worth con- 
sume 
' Idfe in the vaprodtactTre sliiA^ of death, 
Vol. ti. « a 



Fsll prones the pale mhabitsnts tome 

forth. 
And, happy in their unforeseen releasfe 
From all the rigours of restraint, enjoy 
The terrors of the day that sets them free.** 

It is impossible correctly to ascer^ 
taiQ the number of people who per- 
iahed by this tremendous and awful 
riaitation. The accounts given difler 
greatly : but by the estimate which is 
deemed most accuratCy no less than 
thirty thousand souls were swallowed 
up* Since this period shocks have 
lieen frequent, but none has been at- 
tended with any very serious conse- 
quences. It is supposed that the mode 
which has been adopted in the erec- 
tion of modem houses, enables theip 
much more effectually to resist the 
£[>rce of a concussion than the former 
manner in which it was usual to con- 
st;nict them. They are now huilt with 
a firame or skeleton of wood, the in* 
terstices of which are filled up with 
brick or stone, so that they will rock 
for some time without falling to pie- 
ce^ There are two kinds* of earth- 
quakes, one is the undulatory motion, 
and the other the perpendicular. The 
former happens most frequently, but 
the latter is much the most danger- 
ous. The undulatory shake is very 
often slight Its sound is said to re- 
semble the rumbling of a cart through 
an archway, or the noise of a hors^ 
galloping over the ground : 

<f Quadruoedante putreii\ sonitu quantit 
ongula campum." 

They only happen in winter, between 
the months of October and April, It 
is generally remarked that they ac- 
company the first rains that follow a 
great drought, or that they occur 
when the weather is sultry. The se- 
verest shock which has been feh 
since the great earthquake, took phipe 
no longer ago than last November, 
and had it la^ed but a few more se- 
conds, it prcA>ably would have pipved 
nearly as cidamitous. My landlady 
says that the alarm was dreadful. To 
heighten the horror of the scene, it 
happened while the enemy was at 
tbirir gates, and the moment that their 
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grince was leaving them. The people 

ran into the streets like lunaticks, cry- 
ing out Mtsericordia, The monks in 
the convent opposite lugged out St. 
Antonio, their never-failing friend on 
aD enncrgencies. A Frenchman who 
lives next door, ran to the stable to 
saddle his horse and ride off. . It was 
remarked by a priest to Pombal, that 
the destruction of the theatres in 1755 
was an evident manifestation of tlie 
finger of God. " To what cause tlien," 
replied the Minister, " do you attri- 
bute such a signal presei^ation of all 
the streets most noted for brothels ?*' 



For se^v^ralfciBnaft^lltettBititquato 
asUiporseemod to have ensued. The 
mbabttantft where imwiUkig either to 
build, or to reside in tket^pert'of dtf$ 
city where 'H:^ abocking^ eSTecu wec« 
most evidei^ Jbefltpot winch okkflf 
suffered was the vattey whece tberoy* 
al palace was situated. Thi» wu e»- 
tirdy swallowed upi aed remeiciedfcr 
many years in atlatoef deaolatroD im* 
til at le&gtli the new tewn wss liegi»« 
From these mdia aonie veiyeiegeBl 
streets have arisen, and it noeirte si^ 
that the misfor^ne, gneel aeit -mm^ 
has been productive ^ imioii ge ed; 
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OF THE MANNER OF SPOITriNG, BY THE ENCTLISH, W BEKG AL. 



FEW parties of pleasure can be 
inore agreeable, than those for hunt- 
ing, formed by ladies and gentlemen 
inBengal; particularlyat some distance 
from the presidency of Fort William# 
where the country is pleasanter, and 
game of every kind in greater plenty. 
A^ny time, between the beginning of 
Kovember and the end of February, is 
taken for these excursions; during 
which season, the climate is delight- 
fully temperate, the air perfectly se- 
rene, and the sky often without a 
cloud. 

To transport the tents, and other re- 
qnisites, for the accommodation of the 
company, to some verdant spot, near 
to a wood and rivulet, previously se- 
lected, elephants are borrowed, and 
camels, small country carts, oxen, and 
bearers, hired at no considerable ex- 
pense ; the price of all kinds of grsun, 
and wages of course, being exceed- 
ingly reasonable. Nor does the com- 
inai^ng officer of the troops, within 
the district, often refuse a guard of 
Sepoys to protect them from the dan- 
ger of wild beasts, (for they generally 
resort to the haunts of game) or the 
depredations of still wilder banditti, 
now and then pervading the country. 

The larger tents are pitched in a 



square, or circle, while those for the 
guard and servants usually occupf 
Uie outer space. Every narquee kg 
a lady is divided into two or three 
apartments, for the camtpbed^ h^ di^ 
setf and her dressing room— 4sc2ffpeV 
ed or matted; and is covered with a 
spreading fly, for defence against raiot 
or exclusion of casual heat; the idr 
ventilating powerfully between the 
vacuity (about two feet) of the tent 
and its canopy, intmremitted undula- 
tion. The doors or curtains of the 
marquee, wattled with a sweet-scented 
grass, are, if the weather chance to 
become sultry, continually sprinkled 
with water from the outside ; and a 
chintz wall, stained in hsoidsome 
figured compartments, encompasses 
the whole. 

For the supply of common food% if 
no village be veiy near, petty chand- 
lei*- shops enough are engaged by the 
family Banians (house stewards) to ac- 
company them; glad to profit of such 
an opportunity of gain.-^Liquors and 
every species of European necessai^, 
are provided by the pwty themselves. 

Palanquins and hof^s are e mp loye d 
for conveyance of the gentlemen^ and 
the ladies, with their female attend- 
ants \ and} where the roads will adiv^ 
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tf itycioseandopeD EhgHsh carriages 
also. 

Papt of the iMtniiig sports of the 
■len, commciiQing at dawn of day, 
cxmaist in - voosing and chasing the 
wBdboftTy the wolf, the antelope, the 
lOttftMieic tlie musk and other deer, 
hacmtftnEeSfandjvelGalft. Besides the 
eiMKnatm red,' the spotted, and die 
swaH mefise^- there are ten or twelve 
aMt» of hog, or short^hristled deer. 
Boars are tsetiidlf found amongst the 
mnuaMvwMi tracts, or the regular 
pfcitntJDftt of sugar canes, which gire 
to tfee^ fiesbthe finest flavour ima- 
ginable. Wohres and jackals are seen 
prowling and lurking at break of day, 
aboot the skirts of towns and villages, 
or retiring from thence to their holes 
within woods, or within pits, hollows, 
(n* ravines on the downs. Fields of 
grain, panicularly of mustard seed, 
are the harbours of foxes. Hares 
abetter in the same situations as in 
Boglaad* Hog, roe-buck, and musk 
dcerv conceal themselves amongst the 
httbesgti and the amelope and forge 
iter fo^t (m t\it plains. All these 
atiimals, however, resort not rarely to 
the jungles, or very high thick and 
uhcultivated grass, with which the 
levels of Indostan abound, either to 
graze, tDbrowze,or in pursuit of prfey.' 
Of the gentlemen divertthemselves . 
with shooting the same animals; as 
aho, partridge, quail, plover, wild 
cocks and hens, peacocks, and flori- 
kens, together with water hens, bra- 
niiny geese, cranes, wild-geese and 
docks, teal, widgeon, snipes, and other 
aquatic fowl, in infinite abundance; 
Many of them are of extraordinary 
snape, cf ^^--^^^f variegated plu- 
mage, and of unknown species; whose 
numbers, when alarmed, and flushed 
from the lakes, like a cloud absolutely 
obscure the light, as much as they 



cover the sur&ce of the water while 
they swim. 

The foxes are very small, slenderly 
limbed, delicately furred, and by no 
means rank in smell, feeding princi- 
pally .upon grain, vegetables, and 
fruit*. They are exceedingly fleet 
and flexible, aud when running, wind 
in successive evolutions to escape 
their pursuers. 

Jackals are rather larger than En* 
glish fo^es, but of a brown colour, 
and not so pointed about the nose. In 
nature they partake more of the wol^ 
than of the dog or fox. Their real 
Astatic name is ahugauly perverted 
by English seamen, trading to the 
Levant (where they are in. plenty, on 
the coast of Syria, and A^-<minor) 
into Jackal. 

Of partridge there are several 
kinds, one something like grouae, <mly 
more motley feathered. 

Plover, too, are various, and when 
the weather becomes MUirm, ortolans 
traverse the heaths and commons in 
iiatttfense flocks. 

There- are no pheasants in the 
woods of Bengal or Bahar, nearer 
than the confines of .\ssam,Chittagou, 
and the I'ange of mountains separa- 
ting Indostanfrom Thibet and Napaul. 
Bu£ thert, particularly abotit the Mo- 
rung and Betiah, they are large and 
beautiful, more especially the golden 
or burnished, the spotted, and the 
azure, as well as brown Argus phea- 
sant. 

As for peacocks, they are every 
where in multitudes, and of two or 
three species. One tract in Orissidi 
is denominated tMrt^bunje^otXh^tiea* 
cock di9trict. 

Cranes are of three or four sorts, and 
all of caerulean gray. The very k)fty 
one, with a pink hesdj is called wrua ; 
the smallest dalledctircarfiaA|Uncoin- 



• A vuim critic, on perusal of JEwp's, or rather Pilpay's fables, ridiculed the idea 
o6foxeR feeding upon grapea j but had he consulted any Asiatic Natural History,. ^ 
wo&ld have learnt, that dey subsist upon j^afn, fndte, and/rta« (particuhirly grapes, 
and pine-apples when within their range,) much more than upon flesh or fo^ Or hmX 
he turned to the Bible, he would have there found the following passag'c m confima- 
tiott of it, •• Ttoke ua-the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil thi vinafi, for o\^ tdnes have 
t^mkr j7V^».""*'Sok)man'8 Song, ch. 2d, ver. 15. 
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monly betutiful and el^nt, whose 
snow-white tuft, behind its crimson 
eyes, is the appropriate ornament for 
the turban of the Emperor ak>nc ; and 
the n^iddle sized one, with a black 
head, the common grua. They re- 
turn to the northern mountains about 
the autumnal equinox, after the ces- 
sation of the periodical rains, with 
their young, in innumerable flights; 
\ frequent as the wood pigeons in North 
America); and sometimes when the 
wind is very violent^ flocks of them 
mount to a vast height in the air, 
and thei*e wind about, in regular cir- 
cles, seemingly with much delight, 
mod venting all the time a harsh dis- 
cordant scream, heard at a consider- 
able distance. 

In the wilds of Indostan, certainly 
originated the common domestic fowl, 
for there they are discovered in almost 
every forest.— *'rhey are all bantams, 
but without feathers on their legA. 
The cocks are in colour, all alike, 
^Whot sportsmen caU ginger-red. 
They have a fine tufted cluster of 
white downy feathers upon their 
JoimpS) are wonderfully stately in their 
. gait, and fight like furies. The hens 
are invariably brown. It is extremely 
.pleasant, In travelling through the 
woods, early in a morning, to hear 
them crowing, and to perceive the 
hens and chickens skulking and scud- 
ding between the bushes. For food 
they are neither so palatable nor ten- 
der a$ the tame fowl. 

Florikens are among the non de- 
•crifitaj I believe, in ornithology. Fee- 
ding in. riatural pastures, lying be- 
tween marshy soils and the uplands, 
its flesh partakes in colour and i*elish 
both of the wild duck and of the phea- 
sant, and b of the most juicy, delici- 
ous flavour conceivable. You read of 
them in descriptions of ancient festi- 
vals of the Nevilles, Percys, Morti- 
mers, Bea)2champs, Montacutes, De 
Courceys, Mohuns, Couitenays, and 
, l^lowbrays, upder the name, I believe, 
of F/anderkim; but whether they 
w«re the natives of England, I am 
uxiceriain* 



In no part of Sooth Asia did I tmr 
hear of woodcocks, but, among the 
breed of snipes, there is one called the 
fiaintfd anzfte, larger than ordimrf, 
and well compensates for the want of 
the former. 

Fishing, both with Hnes and a<fi- 
versity of nets, is the employtneat rf 
other sets; or hawking herons, cfwws, 
storks, and hares, whh the &lc€fi; 
and partridge and lesser birds, Willi 
the sparrow and smaller hawks. 

l^ies now and then attend the 
early field. If it be to ^ew the hawk- 
ing, they mount upon the small gent- 
lest (for they are all gentle) femak 
elephants, surmounted with arch-ca- 
nopied and curtained seats; otherwise 
they ride on horseback; more fift- 
quently, however, in paknquins 5 un- 
der which, as well as under the ele- 
phants and horses, the birds, (|MUti- 
cularly the white storks) when poun- 
ced at by the hawks, atid the little fox- 
es when hard pressed by the dogs, of- 
ten fly for shelter and prCtection. H 
general, however, the ladies do not 
rise b^ times, nor stir abroad tiit ^ 
hour of airing. 

The weapons in use on these expe- 
ditions, are fowling pieces, horse pis- 
tols, light lances or pikes, zsad heavy 
spear9 or javelins ; and every person 
has, besides, a servant armed with a 
cimeter or sabre, and a rifie, with a 
bayonet, carrying a two-ounce bsQ,in 
tlie event ofmeetingwHh tigers, hye- 
nas, bears, or wild buifalos^ Soine of 
the ladies^ like Thakstris or Hippo- 
lita, quite in the Diana style, cariy 
light bows and quivers, td amuse 
tliemselves with the lesser game. - 

I'he dojjs are pointers, cpsi«^««m rei^ 
sian and European grayfaoutids, and 
strong ferocious lurchers. Near Cal- 
cutta, a few gentlemen keep English 
hounds, but their scent quickly fades 
and they soon degenerate. 

But the liveliest sport is exhiMted, 
when all the horsemen, elephants, 
servants, guards, and hired villagers, 
are assembled, imd arranged in one 
even ro^, with small white flags, (as 
bein^ seen Ceirthest} hoisted pttUy 
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Jbi|^«t certafai iS^vncev in order to 
pre v«Dt one part of the rank from ad* 
?aiicing be£m the rest. Proceeding 
in Om mamiery in a regular and pro- 
git^vecourse^ thb line sweeps the 
wrface like a net, and impels before 
it flU the game within its compass and 
extent When the jungle or coppice 
chances to open u]>on a plain, it is a 
inpst exhilarating sight, to behold the 
quantity and vaiiety of animals issu- 
ing at once from their covert. Some 
ut driven ^ut reluctantly, others 
iorce their way back, and escape. Du- 
ring this scene of rout and dispersion, 
prodigious havock b made by the 
wwlen, falconers, and huntsmen; 
whilst the country people and chil- 
ditn, with sticks and staves, either 
catch or demolish the &wns, leverets, 
wild pigs, aiiid other young animals. 
Instances occasionally occur, when 
the natives of the vicinage collective- 
ly petition the gentlemen to destroy 
s tiger, that has infested the district 
to the annoyance and devastation of 
flocks, herdst and shepherds, and per- 
petual alarm of the poor cottagers 
themselves. Altbough an arduous and 
perilous adventure, and whatthe g^- 
Jtkmen all profess, in their cooler mo- 
ments, to reprobate and decline : yet, 
when in the field, they generally com- 
ply with the solicitation, and under- 
take the exploit* Their instant ani- 
mation, not unattended with emotions 
ofbeiiievolence and compassion, pre- 
sently supersede every dictate of pru- 
dence, and spite of their predetermi- 
ttUioOr they proceed to the assault ; 
the viUaeers all the while standing 
aloof. If conducted deliberately, with 
«ircain8pection,and with the aid of the 
Sepoys, they soon accomplish their 
pupQ9Cy and bring in the most dread- 
fcl and fiormidabkof all tremendous 
heasts, amidst the homage and accla- 
mations of the delightful peasantry. 
^ should they lose their presence of 
mind, prolong or preopitate the con- 
BkXi act with im;aution> or attack the 
exasperated, infuriated savage with 
tumuk an4 confusion, the event is of« 
Ifn fatal, by his seizing, lacerating, 
and crushing every creature withm 



his reach ; nor ceasing to rend, tear, 
claw, and wound, to the Very mom^lt 
of his destruction, or his flight. 

Sometimes do they entreat the gen* 
tiemen to rid them of wikt bum^lo^ 
(the largest of all known animals, the 
elephant excepted^ that have laid 
waste their cultivation ; and, at oth- 
ers, to clear their vast tanks, or small 
neighbouring lakes of alligators, whidi 
devour their fish, or do mischief on 
shore. So much hazard is not incttr- 
red, however, by achievements of this 
sort; for though the hides of those 
creatures resist a ball from a firelock, 
at common musket distsnce, they are 
by no means impenetrable to shot 
from a rifle, or other pieces with a 
chamber, or of a wider calibre. 

A drum, with a banner displayed 
from the hall-tent, give the signal for 
meals. 

Breakfast is a most delightftil re- 
past. The sportsmen return keen, 
fresh, ruddy, and hungry as.devils in- 
carnate ; and the appearance of the 
ladies in sunble loose attire-*— the ele- 
gant dishabille of clearest muslin with 
plain floating ribbons, anddbherelfed 
TTesses, captivate to fescination. Nor 
is the palate less gratified : Eng!lib| 
French, Italian, and Dutch viands, aH 
combine to provoke it by a proftisida 
of cold victuals, salted and dried meats 
and fish, hani8« tongues, sausages, 
hung-beef, satlads, chocolate, coffee, 
tea, preserves, fruit and eggs, render* 
ed still more grateful aikl poignant, 
by the most spritely cheerfulness, and 
aurorical gaj^ty. 

After breakfast, conveyances of dif- 
ferent sorts are prepared for an air- 
ing, (but not merely for the sake of 
an airing only) but to view some na- 
tural or artificial curiosity or manu- 
facture, some noted town, distingtiish- 
ed mosque, celebrated pagoda, re--* 
nowned dirgah, or venerable mauso- 
leum ; some consecrated grove^ the 
sequestered residence of Fakirs (der- 
vi8hes).or some extensive perspective, 
from the summit of a nigged moun- 
tain, impending over an expanse of 
water, bordering a level lawn, whose 
verdure is vaulted only, not cbncea^ 
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ed, by a difTuaed asaemblag^e of state- 
ly columniated palras, of four dific- 
rcnt species, tufted and foliaged only 
in graceful inclinatioDs at their capi- 
tals, all equally ornamental, the date, 
the cocoaHiut^ the beetel, and the pid^- 
myra. 

Between the airing and an early 
dinner, the hoars are regularly dispo- 
sed, as chance niay dictate, or caprice 
suggest. Some play at cricket, swim, 
fence, run a match of horses, or shoot 
at a marks whilst others direct the 
mountaineers and woodmen (wlio 
rove about in bands for this express 
purpose; where to inydgle, entangle, 
or kill beasts, birds, fish, and snakes ; 
for which they are furnished with a 
variety of imphsments ; sach as match 
locks, tiger bows, spears, darts in 
grooves, balls in tubes, pellet-bows, 
limed rods, fascinating allurements 
(such as painted and spotted screens, 
flutes, and tambourines) bells, nets, 
and torches, artificial dncks, and de- 
coy birds, with traps; gins, springs, 
snares, and other stratagems and in- 
ventions of wonderful enchantment, 
ingcmiity, mcctn^?*!?!!^} and coptri- 
vance.* 

^ The ladies, as they are mclined, 
cither read, walk, swing, exercise 
themselves in archery in the groves, 
or they sing and play in their tents. 
Others, whilst at work, ai*e read to : 
of all amusements, perhaps the most 
delectable. 

At (he end of a convivial dinner, 



every soul, provided tlie utadiar 
prove sultry, or they find themiehes 
fatigued, retires to repose. 

On rising from the mV*^ (of all 
listless indulgences the most sooth- 
ing, comfortable, and refreshing:) car- 
riages are again in readiness, or light 
boats, where a stream or lake are 
near, to give the company (he eve- 
ning's respiration of genuine zephyrs 
(which the inhabitants of colder re- 
gions taste only in poetical descrip- 
tion) breathing health, as well as re- 
creation. 

The twilight being short under the 
tropics, the day of course shuts in 
presently after sunset, when cards and 
dice become part of the evening's en- 
tertainment. Chess, backgaramon, 
whist, picquet, tredrille, and loo, are 
the fivourite games. These, with 
domestic sports, together with the 
sleights of jugglers, and feats of tum- 
bters (in which performances the 
Hindoos are expert adepts) and dan- 
ces of the natives, while away the 
time, and beguile it, not unpleasantly 
to the hour of supper (the principal 
meal) when aco)UUoD| cDtiTcnedhf 
every elevation of spirit that can con* 
duce to promote good humour, and 
festive hilarity, terminates the day* 

These parties generally contimie, 
with some variation in the amuse- 
ments, fifleen or twenty days, and the 
dissolution of them is as generally la* 
mented with heartfelt regret by the 
individuals who compose them« 



♦ Several instances of fascination of animab, I have myself been witness to in Beo- 
gaL Three or four times where a line of troops were marching in a long uninterrupt- 
ed series, past a h^rd of deer» I observed, that when their attention was taken off from 
grazing, by the humming, murmuring noise proceeding fipom the troops, they, atfirsti 
and for a while stood staring and aji^hast, as if attracted by the sueoeseive progression 
of the tiles, all clothed in i-cti. At length, however, the leading stag, ^'virgr^ipt^ 
striking the gromid, snorted, and immediately rushed forward across th« raiiks,4b4- 
lowed by the whole colleetion, to the utter surprise and confusion of the soldiery •' dws 
. running into the very dangler one naturally supposes they must have, at first, bees 
anxious to avoid. They who were apprixcd, by the sound, of their approach, stopped 
and made way* for them. Ch'er tJie heads of others, who were heedless and inattentive, 
they bounded with wonderfiil agility, and fled over the plain. At another trnic driv- 
ing along the road in my phaeton, and pretty fast, 1 perceived a ToUBg heifer nmmai; 
after the carriage, with her eyes intently fixed on one of the hind wheels ; by the 
whirling of which the animal seemed completely struck and affected. Thus punniiag 
her object, for about a quarter of a mile, she, by a stidden impulse, rupidly darted for- 
ward towards the wheel, which striking her nose, the attention of the creature became 
interrupted by the violence of tlie friction, and was of course withdra^*n: she then im- 
»€</ lately stood stock stilly and presently after tivrncd about flowly and made oft 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE RHlXOCEROSl 



THE natural kistory of the rhino- 
ceros is perhaps less understood than 
that of any other Asiatic quadruped. 
With it« anatomy we have long beeft 
sufficiently acQuainted ; but in regard 
to its habits, its powers, and many 
other very interesting points, nothing 
authentic has hitherto been published. 
Even now, indeed, we are compelled 
to rely much on the report of those 
re$i()ing in situations frequented by 
the rhinoceros, for most of the parti- 
culars exhibited, the impenetrable 
jwigies in which this anirnal mostly 
resides, the unparalleled ferocity of 
his disposition, his almost invulnera- 
ble coat of mail, and the rapidity of 
bb motions, which not only are 
quicker than those of the elqihant^ 
bat are accompanied with a vavacity, 
Mch as a cursory view of the animal 
would by no means suggest, all oppose 
the most formidable obstacles to an 
intimate acquaintance with him in 
bis uild state. 

It is tery rarely that the rhinoceros 
has been fbnml equal to six feet in 
"height ; he is otdinarily not more than 
few and a half, or five. His head is 
loi^ and clumsy, the eyes small, the 
wr» somewhat resembling those of a 
cal^ or of a deer, and on his nose he 
bears a horn of fix)m three to four in- 
ches long, of a blunt conical form, ra- 
ther curving towards his forehead. 
This appears to be his sole weapon. 
He is a granivorous animal, and has 
teeth similar to those ef homed cattle. 
Hia leg» much resemble those of an 
uncemmonly stout ox, with which 
toimal his form in general corres- 
ponds. His tail is short, and armed 
with a scanty portion of strong short 
bristles, rather inclined, like the tsdls 
ofekphaataand wild hogs, to range 
lat^rahjr, but not very conspicuously 
«o. • His bedy is secured from injury 
by die extreme density of his skin, 
which in many places is near an inch 
thi^ haogiog over him in large wriQ- 



kli^ the one overlappliAg the other 
down to his knees, where they appear 
to disccmdnue^ or to assume a more 
even iqppearaBce, not unlike the 
scales on the legs of pouhry. His 
whole sur&oe, except the tail is free 
fimn hairs. 

T-he rhinoceros is the inveterate 
enemy of elephants, attacking when- 
ever he can find them single, or at 
least not protected by a male of great 
bulk ; ripping without mercy, and 
confiding in his coat of mail to defend 
him from the puny attacks of the 
females, as well as to resist the teetK 
of young males. The apparent blunt- 
nesa of his horn, whidi is about as 
broad at the base as it is high, would 
appear to render it but an insignifi- 
cant weapon, and inadequate to pene-* 
trate any hard or tough substance* 
An instance, which I shall quote in 
this chapter, will however give a com- 
petent id*;a how formidable its powers 
are, and remove every doubt as to the 
probability of a rhinoceros being able 
to cope with elephants. The rhinoce- 
ros, as well as the camel, is retrorain- 
gent, and, like that animal, not only 
smells extremely rank, but its urine, 
is highly offensive and corrosive. This 
might perhaps be of no moment, had 
not the rhinoceros a filthy trick of 
discharging his water suddenly at 
such as are behind him, causing great 
pain and inflammation to the unfor- 
tunate by-stander. The lizard and 
spider are equally obnoxious on this 
account ; especially the former, which 
may be seen daily in great numbers 
on the walls and ceilings of the best 
houses in India ; whence they often 
sprinkle persons below. If the part 
on which the urine falls be not imme- 
diately washed, a blister will soon rtse» 
followed by an excoriation extremely 
difficult to heal. Camels should be 
removed as fast as possible fVoYn the 
spot to which they bring a tent to be 
pitched, else they will stale soon after 
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being reUcved from their burthens, 
and render the place so obnoxious as 
to preclude the possibility of occupy- 
ing it 

The rtiinoceros is seldom to be 
found on the western side of the Gan- 
ges, though the jungles there are fully 
competeiU to anbixi abundant shelter; 
nor indeed has an elephant ever been 
seen in its wild state but to the east- 
ward, and fiu* distant from the banks 
of that noble river. It should seem 
that those animals are partial to the 
immense tracts of the tur/iut^ or tassel 
grassy which sldrt the vast jungles 
bordering our possessions on that 
aide, and which being composed of 
lofty ibrests of saui and sissoo trees, 
filled up with various sorts of under- 
wood, offer an asylum to the ferine 
species, such as cannot be equalled 
in any peut of Europe, and can be com- 
pared only with the prodigious wil- 
dernesses of the American interior. 

It may serve as a proof how re- 
markably careful the rhinoceros must 
be of its young, when it is understood 
Utat very few have ever been taken 
alive. The natives have an opinion, 
that when wounded, they destroy 
them ; but I never could obtain any 
satisfactory information on this head; 
it may, no doubt, be classed among 
the million of absurdities with which 
a person, recording all the nonsense 
current among an ignorant and super- 
stitious race, might swell many an 
ample volume! Certainly few are 
seen in the possession of gentlemen; 
which may be owing to the little pains 
taken to obtain that which, when ob- 
tained, would prove a troublesome 
and dangerous acquisiticm. I do not 
recollect more than three, viz. one 
with the lace woithy collector of 
Bfiaugultiorcy Mr. Cleaveland, which 
I believe did not live long ; another 
with Mr. Matthew Day, of Dacca: 
and the third with Mr. Young, of 
Patna. The last used occasionaUy to 
walk about the streets, and was for a 
long time conddered perfectly inno- 
cent ; but, if my information be cor- 
rect^ was latterly found to be vitious, 



and was in consequence dcstroyod. 
Mr. Day's rhinoceros, which was by 
far the largest of them all, was kept in 
a park, into which it was not very safe 
to venture. What became of it I do 
not know, but conclude his but to 
have been long since decided bf his 
growing vice. 

The skin of the rhinoceros is much 
valued, and often sells for a great piicc. 
It is in estimation accoiding to its 
thickness, and to its clearness when 
freed from the fleshly membranes 
within ; as also in proportion to the 
polish it will take. That from thesboul- 
der, is more prized ; a shield made of 
it will resist a leaden bullet, wlueh, 
fbr the most part, flattens on it is 
when fired against a stone. An inn 
ball, however, from a smart fMccei 
will generally penetrate, and buch is 
invariably used by those who make a 
livelihood by selling the skin and tal- 
low of this animal ; the latter bdi^ 
considei*ed by the natives as infollibk 
in removing swellings and stiffness 
from the joints. We find, that in our 
^lightened portion of the globe, in* 
numerable articles are sold as genu* 
ine, supposed to be imported from dis- 
tant soils, but which are not adequate 
to the production of a tenth pert of 
our own expenditure ; if such be the 
case amid the thouMods wbo pos- 
sess a knowledge of chymistry and of 
commerce, what must be the extent 
of the imposition among a pespk 
utterly ignorant of all science, who 
neither read nor travel to reap inibr- 
mation, and whose superstitious bigo- 
try can scarcely be equalled ! Were 
all the shields and all the grease sold 
as genuine, |d»olutely so, the whole 
breed of the rhinoceros must hare 
been long since extirpated. 

The •hecarrte^i or native sports- 
men, who lie in wait fbr the rhboc^ 
ros, are ordinarily furnished with)«- 
jalsj or heavy matchlocks, sucb ssare 
commonly appropriated ibr the de- 
fence of mud forts, and may be pio- 
perly classed with the arquebosa of 
former times. ,They carry balls fiott 
(me to three ounces in weight; and 
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ftatlng very snbstantial barrels, arc 
tw heavy to fire wlthotit a rest. Ma- 
ny hare an iron fork of about a foot 
or more in length, fixed by a pivot 
not for fitwn thfe mtizkle, which being 
fdaced on a Wall, in a bush, or even- 
XUdWy on the ground^ serves to sup- 
port \tf and enables the aketarrie to 
aim with great precision, which he 
fkMom fiuh to do. Tt has been found, 
that in the defence of some mud forts, 
m Bunddcund especially, the besieg- 
ed have exhibitc^d most astonishing 
dexterity m this particular^ rarely firil- 
m% to Jilt their object in the head, or 
near the heart, though at very great 
^stances. All the firearms made in 
India for the use of the natives ha«re 
small cylhidrical chambers, and are 
inpttly of a very small bore. They 
impaA a wonderful impetus to the 
ban. 

To the power of an iron ball, dis^ 
cbar^ fifom a jifijal^ even the rht- 
noceiiDs must submit ; though some- 
<imes he will carry off one 'or more 
bftUs, and wander many hours before 
he drops. The aim being taken from 
a Ti^, or fi^Mn sibme inaccessible srtu- 
atbn,in vrhich the thecarrie feels him- 
self seeiirey and a steady cool sight 
<'an be taken, rarely proves incorrect. 
Lerdfing with precisitm utthe eye, 
the thorax, or under the fiap of the 
shoulder, all of which are principal 
«b}ects, he generally inflicts a fatal 
^wnd. The Htinoceros now becomes 
desperate ; roaring, snorting, stamp- 
ing, and tearing up the i^round both 
with his horn and his feet, as bulls 
ar^wont to do, butting at trees, and 
at every object that may be wfthhi 
his reach; The cautious •hrtarrie 
awaits with patience for his last gasp; 
sensible that, while a spark of life re- 
mahis, it would be highly imprudent 
to venture from his state of safety, or 
toapproach the forodoufi prey. Oxen 
areordffiarflv ttsed to drag the car- 
case away, wiiich lathe connnon mode 
of conveyance, horses not being em- 
pfoyed In India, except forr riding, 
am«ng tlie natives, and because ele* 
pheiits and' horses^ are^ ao afraid of 
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iBven a dead riilnoceros, as to render 
it peculhirly difiictilt to induce their 
approach within either sight oramell 
of one. Elephants that have been long 
taken, and which in aH probability may 
have in some measure forgotten their 
old enemy, do not in general evince 
such extreme dread; tho^ifh when 
-they do venture, it is always with very 
evident distrust, and after much eva- 
sion. 

One' very striking peculiarity at- 
tends this animal ; y\t. that it invaria- 
bly goes to the same spot to dung» 
undlthe heap beconfes so high as to 
render further increase inconvenient; 
when afresh spot is chosen, usually on 
a smaDopening in the midst of a heavy 
jungle. These heaps, while they 
serve as beacons to warh other ani^ 
mah, which no doubt are also guided 
by the scent, and other instinctive cir- 
cutnstances,' lb a knowledge of Adr 
dikrigerous vicinity, afford to the sh^^ 
tdrHexm opportunity df making cer- 
tain of his object. Much caiition is 
-necessary in approaching the puriieus 
of these elctraofdinary t)ile8. I1ie rhi- 
-noceros is endued with a remarkably 
quick sense of smelling, and is said 
to be extremcty crafty in stealing 
through the cover to surprise what- 
ever may tmforturtately come near 
his haunt. We have the more reason 
to wonder at such conduct, when we 
consider that the rhinoceros is not 
carnivorous, and that nature, has en- 
veloped him with such a complete 
armour against the attacks of th^ 
whole brute creation : probably, were 
we able to anolyze the subject com- 
fi^etely, we should fihd that such dis- 
tructive sallies are only made by fe- 
males havmg young; and resulting 
iV'otn a jealousy, of which many other 
animals participate considerably. 

The^hecdrrie mdy, however, un- 
less he examine the dung, be under > 
miatake, though he will not be very 
grievously disappointed ; lor the bou* 
dooTy or elk, has the same h£ibit of 
dimging the piles. These animals 
grow to an immense size, atid their 
rt:rr» are very vahiabh;, being yfh^ti 
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•properlf prepared, at itmt at aeft as 
aheejvskins^ and veiy strong. The 
males are nearly black having tanned 
points, and carrying broad, heavy 
horns : the does are more of a n^ouse 
or roan colour, and of an inferior nm 
to the buck. Elks are not very com- 
mon in India, as they keep most on 
the frontiew, in the heavy j\ingle8 
already described ; they are also to be 
seen occasionally to the westward, in 
the hills 'Stretching from Midnafwrt 
to Omnar. Though tlie elk cannot 
be conopared with the rhunoccros for 
miachid', and will, on the contrary, 
•like W\ their deer species, rather retire 
fram, than meet approach, except in 
the rutting season, when bucks are 
generally very vittous, jeC he is not 
jilways pasaive, being sometimes 
known to attack without the least pro- 
vocation. 

As an instance of the extremely 
.savage disposition of the rhinoceros, 
I shi^ adduce a meanorabls circum- 
stance which occurred about the close 
of the year \ 788. Two officers belong- 
ing to the troops cantoned at Dinafiarf 
«iear Patoa, went down the river tow- 
ards Mortff/ujr to shoot and hunt. 
They had encamped in the vicinity 
i>f Verria/iorty and had heard some 
i^eparts of a ghcndafi^ or rhinoceroa, 
liaviog attacked some travellers ma- 
ny miles off. One morning, just as 
they were risii^, abdat day break, to 
quest for game) they heard a violent 
uproar, and on looking out, found 
that a rhinoceros was goring their 
lu>nies, both of which, being fastened 
by their head aad heel ropes, vem 
consequently either unable to e8C8q)e 
or to resist. The servants took to 
their heels, aad concealed themselves 
in the nei^bouring /ow jungles, and 
the gentlemen had just time to climb 
up into a small tree, not far distant, 
' dbre the furious beast, having com* 
pkted the destruction of the horsest 
turned his attention to their masters I 
They were barely out of his reach, 
and by no means exempt from ditt- 
^r ; especially as he assumed a threat- 
coiog appearance, and seemed intent 



on their downiafl* Afterloaepingthem 
in dreadful suspense for some thne^ 
and using some efforts to dialodge 
them, seeing the sun ^ise, he retiTeat- 
ed to his haunt; not, however, with- 
out occasionally casting an eye bstk 
as with regret, at leaving what he 
wanted the power to destroy. 

This well-known instance is mare 
iUuatrative than a myriad of detaife 
from the natives, to establtsh the crq* 
el disposition of the rhinoceros : it ii» 
I believe, the only £Eict which kas beta 
completely ascertained within many 
yi*ars, if ever before, in proof of the 
wanton attacks in whkhthe rhinoceros 
indulges. In tfiis, its nataral antipathy 
Ko the elephant is not considered; 
possiiWy there may be some motive 
f^>r its oooduct towards that aehnak 
The incident juat described may be 
deemed the more curious, as it hai 
been aoatreely ever known that a rbi* 
noceros has appeared on the western 
banks of the Ganges; to vrbich itwl» 
probably ^carried by some imindatian,. 
perha^ of an island in «he Gogra^ 
and landed promiscuously, wha*evtr 
it found naeans to escape iiN>m thevt^ 
olancc of the current. 

In the former part of this number, 
when advierting to the horn of the ilii- 
noceros as a powerfid vreapon, I inatt- 
tiened, that an instance would be fof^ 
nished of it powers. Iin expbaiadon, I 
have to inform the reader, that one of 
the horses destroyed wtLS saddled, and 
was killed by a stroke of <he horn ; 
which not only penetrated con^pletely 
through the saddle flap, and pnddfaig, 
but fractured two ribs, leavulig a 
wound through which a smaM hxnd 
mightpassintothehorse'shmga. The 
rhinoceros in -question continued for 
some time to infest the covmtiy, ren* 
dering the roads impassable ; but, a 
handsome reward being offmd, Ir 
was shot by an adventurous •hetarrie% 
vriik hjinjaij or wall piece, that car- 
ried a laiige iron ball ; not* boweverv 
before many tn^rellers and villages 
had fidlen victims to his ferocity. I 
was informed that be was %ipwards of 
SIX foet high at the shoulder. 
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Itdoesi not ^petrtbat the rhioo- 
ceroft does much damage to the cuN 
tiration near the confines of those 
large jungles in which be is usually 
foimd: nor do I ever hear of their 
being seen in hierds : pairs haye fre- 
<|uentl7 been obseiTed. Ndi* have we 
any document whereby to guide our 
opmioo regarding the period of gesta* 
tidi, or the number of the young ; 
which, Arom the various points to be 
coBsidered, we may perhaps be right 
infixing at unity. Were it otherwise 
we should see the species over-run- 
ing every part of the country, and 
occupying cveiy sufficient cover ; for 
we have no evidence, nor in tiiith any 
reasonable conjecture, as to any natu- 
ral enemy existing, sufiBciently pow- 
erful to thin their numbers. It has al- 
ready been shown thatJthe elephant, 
which is the only animal that could 
he placed on a par with the rhinocett^s, 
90 hr from being its superior, is ra- 
ther compelled to resort to defensive 
measures. 

Many assert, that herds of ele- 
phants, in which there are females 
having young calves, will not hesitate 
to stand bravely against the rhinoce- 
ros ; and this is so conibrmablc to the 
ordinary course of nature, which dic- 
tates to each mother to defend its 
progeny, that we may assent thereto 
without any violence to our under- 
standing ; but there our comcidence 
should stop, «and by no means join 
with such as do not hesitate to assure 
QSt that such herds rather seek than 
avoid their enemy. This is carrying 
the matter too far ; it is subverting 
the wisest of nature's laws, which 
prompts to self preaervatipn. It could 
haitlly be supposed that a mother, 
with a babe at the breast, would seek 
thai dangei* which, if ungle, and bereft 
af the object of her affection, she 



would use every iQeans to avoid. We 
should as soon expect to see an ewe 
seeking br a wol^ because she had a 
Iamb. 

Although the rhinoceros appears 
to subsist in this wild nUtm on gvass, 
leaves, and occasionally on corn, yejt 
when domesticated he will not thrive 
unless in a good paddock, and well 
fed once or twice daily with rice or 
cakes ; and it is peculiar that, under 
such circumstances, he loses the habit 
of dunging in a pile. I should be in- 
clined to suspect that this anonaaly 
originated from the want of a mate. 
Both the rhinoceros and the elephant, 
at certain seasons, become extremely 
lustful ; or, in the Janguage of Hindoa- 
tan, they are muat. This applies only 
to the males ; which however tame 
at other times, during a week or ten 
days, or often for a longer period, dis- 
charge an offensive matter from the 
apertures of the temples, and are ex- 
tremely unruly. While in this state* 
a male elephant is generally quite 
unlit for every' capacity in which he 
is ordinarily employed, and sliouldbe 
approached with extreme caution, 
even by his own mohout. It some- 
times happens, that after being moun- 
ted, he cannot Ibr fear of his life, de^^ 
cend again ; and many a mohom baa 
been obliged to sit ibr several days 
and nights together on his elephant. 
Some have been taken off by the ele- 
phant's trunk; but tliat member is so 
extremely tender, that a smart stroke 
or application of the point of the han* 
ku9i or guiding iron, seldom fiiils lo 
put a stop to such attempts. The ve- 
ry look of a muat elephant chills the 
blood. I should think a rencontre be- 
tween an el^liant and a rhinoceros, 
both b that state, must be lughly In^ 
te resting. 
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FROM THE LITERACY PANORAMA. 

fflSTORY OF PLANTS AFFORDING INDIGO ; ESPBCIALLV 
OF THE WOAD IN FKANCE. 



M. de Lasteyri^ has lately publish- 
ed at Paris a volume treating on In- 
digo, the manner of preparine; it from 
European plants, with the history of 
the foreign article. From that per^ 
formance we extract the foDowing 
notices. 

The real Indigo has been known 
in Europe only since the sixteenth 
century ; and has come into general 
Use in the course of the seventeenth 
century. It is nevertheless certain 
from history, description, and from 
some specimens of the art still pre- 
served, that a very beautiful blue co- 
lour was obtained long before that 
time. This was from the woad, called 
gu^de by old writers, and laath tine- 
toria by the botanists. The use of this 
plant for dying may be traced to the 
remotest antiquity. Pliny reports that 
the women of Britain coloured them- 
selves by means of this plant ; whence 
we learn that their coquetry desired 
blue complexions,^ it was the fashion. 

In no country does the wood grow 
more abundantly or more perfectly 
than in France ; especially in the part 
of I^asguedoc called before the revo- 
lution the Lauragais. That country 
was absolutely enriched by the com- 
merce of thii' plant. Those who en- 
tered largely into the cultivatioaof it,, 
made such immense fortunes, that 
the most considerable edlficesof Tou- . 
louse were built by the manufacturers 
of this dye ; and one of them, Pierre 
de Bemier, was security for the ran- 
som of Francois I. The " Instruction 
g^n6rale pour les Teinturiers en 
Laine/' printed at Paris in 166l,afErms 



that the cessation of the commerce 
in woad, and of the use of it in dyeing 
occasioned a loss of forty ndlHonM ^f 
livrca to Upper Languedoc, annually; 
a sum so prodigious, especially when 
valued according to the present rate 
of money, that it is suspected of exag- 
geration. The Kings of France, the 
Parliament, the states of Languedoc» 
did not see with indifference so profit- 
able a branch of commerce declining 
and at length disappearing altogether. 
They opposed by severe edicts d^ 
intixxluction of tndiqucy or indigo; 
which supplanted woad^ not so much 
by the superiority of its properties 
for dyeing, as by the cheap rate at 
which it could be obtained. It then 
cost 40 sous, {tvtenty-fitnce per lb. at 
present it costs from a guinea to twen- 
ty-five shillings): Henry IV. even 
went so far as to pronounce fiaim cf 
death against tho9c' who emftloyed a 
false and fiemiciotu drug called hide. 
The prohibition of indigo subsisted 
under Louis XI II. Colbert was desi- 
rous of maintaining this prohibition ; 
but, at length carried away by the 
great number of those who violated 
bis enactments (no uncommon occur- 
rence^ he allowed the use of six lbs. 
of indigo to a halle of woad &— ^e balle 
is 200lbs. The other Sovereigns of 
Europe counteracted the introduc- 
tion of indigo, all in their power: the 
Emperor Hudolphus II. in an ordi- 
nance published in 1577, describes it 
as ^^ hurtfuU deceitful, corrosive, de- 
vouring and diabolical — Eine •atdi- 
chey betrueglichf fresBcndcy corroth 
uud ieufcUfarbe** 
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FBOM rUZ MONTHLY HBVIEW. 

THE UIGITIMATR SON. 
JBy Mr. Elton. 

• Home's empress psle on her death-bed 

lay. 
And lier lips and forehead were cold as clay, 
** Oh emperor ! hear — three sons arc mine. 
But one of the three alone is thine." 

' Eufemian dropp'd the scalding tear. 
And his brow was bath'd in the dew of fear ; 
•*Thy crime, Theodora, shall pardon jfnin, 
Pat speuk ! that my true4>oni son inay 
leign." 

• The empress gazM with a jfhastly ej-e, 
And her bosom heav'd a deep-drawn sigh ; ' 
Bat a mother's love was stron|^ in deam. 
And speechless she yielded up her breath. 

' On his death-bed soon Bonders emperor 

lay. 
And his lips and forehead w^re cold as 

clay : 
*• Jerusalem's king- shall fill mv throne. 
Tin that my true-bom son be ltno>vn.'* 

• Jerusalem's king the mandate gare ; 
They raise the corse from its new-made 

grave j 
With arrows and bows the sons must stand. 
And the sceptre shall gift the truest hand. 
' The princes the shrouded Aionarch see 
At distance bound to a plantane-tree i 
With steady aim the eldest stands, 
And the bowstring twangs in his ncn'ous 

hands. 

• In the forehead cold of the breathless corse 
The arrow quivers with cleaving force ; 
Then forth from the throng the second 

came. 
And weary stood witli an archer's aim. 
•Me drew the bow with rebounding twang. 
Through the whistling air the arrow sang ; 
As th£ light'nlng swift, that bearded dart 
Was lod^d hi the lifeless monarch's heart. 

• Jerusalem's king then tum'd to know 
Why the youngest prince cane loitering 

slow; 
But with sobs and cries that rent the car 
Tkat youthful ^ftnoc stood wtephig near. 



♦ The darts and bow to his gtssp wyre 

giv'n. 
But his eyes in horrour were rais'd t* 

hcav'n ; 
He tnimplctl the bow and he snapp'd the 

dart, 
** Ah ! shall I pierce my father's heart ?" 

* Jerusalem's king from his throne stept 

down. 
On the youagest's brows he plac'd the 

crowa: 
" Untoucli'd shall the corse of thy father 

be 
By the hand of his son ; for thou art he I** 



PaOM THE BUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

THE CATCH CLUB. 

THE noblemen and gentlemen, meoi- 
bers of the Catch Club, have unanimous* 
ly voted their j-oW merlal this year for the 
best serioviglee to Mr. Condell: the words 
of which are 

A DALLAPE or WYNTER. , 

Loud Uowe the wyndes with blustering 

breath 
And snows fall cold upon the hcatl^. 
And hill and vale lookc drear ; 
The torrents foam with headlong roar. 
And treea their chilly loads deplore. 
And droppe the icy tear. 
The little burdes with wishful eye. 
For almes unto my cottage flye, 
Sith they can boaste no hoarde ; 
Sharp in m\'ne house the pilgrims pe^ 
But Robin will not distance keepe. 
So perchcth on my boarde. 
Come in ye little minstrels swetc. 
And from your fathers shake the sleete, 
A|id warme your freezing bloode ; 
No cat shall touch a single plume. 
Come in sweet choir — nay--fiU my rooq^ 
And lake of grain a treat. 
Then flicker gay about my beams. 
And hoppc and doe what pleasant seemes. 

And be a joyfull throng ; 
Till Spring may clothe tpe naked grore. 
Then go and build your nests, and mvob 

Ana tifMik ae with a soni^. 
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POBTRT. 



PROM THB LITERARY PANORAMA. 

NAPOLEON'S 

La«T CONPEREKCfi WITH TH7 BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR, LORD WHITWORTH^ 
PREVIOUS TO THE PRESENT VAR. 

Quid imme re nt et hospUea vextu, Vemit ? 

HOR. 

The following, is one of those jeux 
(Tes/iritj which fell from the pen of 
the late Mr. Cumberland ; though he 
was not known as their author, to 
which we alluded in our ninth volume, 
page 1071. He saw that circumstan- 
ces required *•" every man to do hi 4 
duty" to his country ; and he knew 
that tbe doty of a man <^ letters, was 
V> raise the feeiing of his countrymen 
to its proper pitch. This can now be 
done only by that powerful engine, 
the Press; by which intelligence, 
sentiments, reasonings, opinions, and 
expressions of conviction, are circu- 
lated in a few days, from the metro- 
polis, throughout every country in the 
empire. We need say nothing in 
explanation of the character of the 
speakers, or rather speaker, in this 
Conference: they^are well sustained. 
Other productions of the same pen 
will grace our pages, in continuati(Hi. 

Napoleon, tho* a pigmy sprite. 

Was freakish as a mule ; 
Th' ambas8.idor was twice as stout. 

And more than twice as cool. 

With this great little man to talk 
He came from fair Whitehall ; 

But word he put in none, for why ? 
The little man talk'd aU. 

** The wind is west**— The consul cried, 

And fierce as flame he grew ; 
•* That cursed wind ne'er WeW me geiDd» 

** And now it blows me you 1 

** Tell your friend, Addington, from me, 

*• If he's a man of peace, 
*• To clap a muzzle on his press, 

•• And stop his cackling g^eese. 

" Kick out my rascal renegades, 
M Then let them star\'e and rot ! 

" For your Joh^ BuU, if he must roar, 
** JLet him ; I heed him not. 

«* And where is Malta ? By my soul ! 
' ^ J hold that place so dear, 
<* Were I to choose *twixt this and that, 
•* I'd sooner see you here. 



•• Turn to your treaty ! Here it is— 

" To section, number ten — 
*' If rightly you have oomi'd it not^ 

■* Here ! con it o'cp again ! 

*' Hell and damnation ! am I fbbb'd 

••OfthisandEg>T>ttoo? 
*« What «ays your mininter to ^lat ? 

*• Let's hear it -.—What say you?" 

Now reason ^od there is to think 

His lordship herc had spoke. 
If this loud little man bis thread 

Of rea^'ning had net broke. 

** Egj'pt !'• he cried, " Icoa'd have seizM— 
" That curst ill-omen'd s^KHre ! 

^ With five and twenty thousand men, 
*• Though you were there with four. 

*• But Egypt soon or late is mine ; 

" 80 take a propliet's word, 
^ And Nile thro' all his sev'nwide mouths 

'< Shall hail me for his tord. 

" Sebastiani scour'd the coaa^ 

** And well I cliosc my man, 
*• For sure, if any can ride post, 

*' Sebastiani can. 

" If soon the Tux^h empire falls, 

" My portion shall be this ; 
•♦ If stiH it totters, Ftt arrai^ 

« With Sultan as with Swiss. 

•* What tho* a Mussulman I was, 

" While interest was in view, 
'* When I have made the bargain sitre> 

" ni let him call me Jew. 

** And now yon know my plan, subinit ! 

" Secrets of state I scorn ; 
** StriktH or expect me en your shores, 

*• As sure as you were bom. 

•* One hundred, tho* it be, to one, 

" The odds alarm not me ; 
" What were the odds that little T 

•• Great Lord of France should be ) 

** Tho* army after army sink ; • 

^ Yet sink or swim, TH do*t, 
*• Of their pil'd bodies make a bridge, 

•• And then march o'er on foot. 

** They're not my countrymen, but slates,' 

" Whose Wootl 1 fredy ^lU ; 
" They're us'd to slAUghter— and if .f«l . 

" Won't kill tUem 08; I wUL" 

This said, his little fist he dench'd, 
And smote the board feM sore— < 

«* Hum !** cried my lord, then strode tway, 
And wovd apake never more. 

fommti GUpinu* LoruMmntii. " 






LITEBAKY INTEIXIGEXCK, 



fteoVHr BlnTXtB lFirllt.lCAT10K8. 

The Consolations of Erin : a Poem con- 
tain^ sketches of Lords Moira and Wel- 
Itfi^ton, Skeridan, Grattan^ Kirman, Cur- 
ran, Swift, Moore, Goldssiithj Bui^ 
Berkeley, Coogreve, Spencer, Buonaparte, 
&C. — Bv Charles Phillips, A.B. Student of 
the middle Temple, author of the Covera 
of Celestine and St/Aubert. 

Tlie above Poem ** is said to transcend 
in poetic merit am thing from the pen of 
Walter Scott,!* for deg^ance and puritv Of 
dictioii* it is said to go beyond praise/' > 

GothA, or memoirs of the Wurtzburg 
VainSy, "l^ Mrs. 8. 

Guy*s chart of Ceneral History, ancient 
and nuxlem, on Colurabier paper — being a 
complete epit6me of Creneral Histoxy. 

Sir Ralph Be Bigod, or Romance of the 
19tkOeatury, by Edward Moore, ^sq. 

A Key to the Old Testament and Apo- 
CTTpha^ by the Tlev. Robert Gray, D. D. 

The British Soldier and Sailor, tlitir 
families and Friends i an interesting Na- 
tional Novel. 

A Dissertation on Rhetoric, translated 
from the Greek of Arbtotle, with notes— 
by D. M. Cummin. 

A Vindication of the Reign of George m. 
including a Review of Politics from his 
Accession till the present day. 

lies Fleur«i ou les Artistes by Madame 
|>e Genlis. 

Selfict Letters of Tippoo Sultan^ to v»* 
rioua Public Functionaries. 

An inqiiiry into the Anti-Variolus pow» 
era of Yaccination» ia which* horn an 
impartial view of 'the Phenomena, and a 
candid examination of the present state of 
the proof, not only the most serious doubts 
are suggested* but the practice of Vaoci* 
nation clearly proved to be feeble, partial, 
and temporary ; and also the necessity, as 
^veli at the mtyper period for submitting 
those who have put their confidence in 
VaccFnation, to be again inoculated with 
Variolus Virua^-By Thomas Brown, Sur- 
geon. — Magna est Veritas, et prevalabit 

Lake Master Like Man : a novel in 2 
Tols. by the late John Palmer, Comedian. 

A Pdrtraitave of the Hearcna, as they 
appear .to the naked eye, oa ten Folio 



Plates, constructed for the use ofStadeBts 
t» astronomy— hy tbe Kev. Francis Wol- 
larton, F. R. S. 

HECEITT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

J'hiltuklphia. 
The Vision of Don Roderick, a* Poem, 
by Walter Scott,— price 62 cts. 

By AnthawMf Fkideif^ JP/diaMpUOs 
Travels in Russia. Tartary and Turker* 
by Edward Clarke, L. L. D.— Price 3 dots. 

My B. B, BopkmM U Co. PkUaiOpMa, 
Memoirs of a Lrfo chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvaaia, — ^within the last 60 years. 

Price 1,25 

By Van BlvrU ^ Seville, Mw York. 

Zoologian Jurisprudence, or Beasts of 

the Law, a Poem, sati ricai, allegorical, 

And moral— with notea trshslated irom the 

Armbic. Price SO eta* 

By /Tft/ia'BH Cwnptntiy^ JVww xsrfr. 

The Maternal Physician, a Treatise on 
the nature and management of Infimta* 
hy an American Matron. 

By T. ^ /. Swordt, JVJw York. 
Sermons by Samuel llorsle}', U L. 0. 
F.R. S.' 2 vols.— Price 2 dols. 

J55f /. Belcher, 

American, a Poem on Professional Lif<w 
by Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 

By Fitker, PMUdelpMoy ond Mimroe & 
FrancU^ Bottan. 
Cottage Dialogues among the Irish 
Peasantry, by Mary Leadbeater,with notes 
and a Prefikce, by Maria Edgeworth. 

Price 100 eta- 
By Edward J. Coale, Baltimore, and John 
F. fVatton, PhUadelpJda. 

The American Laity's Preceptor, a second 
edition, for the use of Schools — Price 8T 
cents. This edition is revised, corrected, 
and enlarged. The readings are selected 
with a design to direct the Temale mind 
in a course of pleasing and instructive 
reading. 

By Darnel Fenton, Trenton. 
A GHide to Prayer^^By J. Watts, D. D. 
Price 87 cts. 
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PROPOSED AMEKICAir ^VBLICATIOMS. 

JSy J. F. Wati9tiy PhUatlelphia. 
In press, ta be published, in a neat 
pocket volume— The Sceptic's Manual, or 
Christianity Verified : bemg a new mpthod 
of Appeal to the Understandings and Con- 
sciences, of DeisU, Jews, ' Sceptlcf, ^nd 
jpormal Professors— for the truth, poUcr, 
and effici.cy of the Christian Religion : 
Demonsti'ated in three parts : — by the 
Truth of the Holy Scriptures — by the cer- 
tainty of the manifestation of tlie Spirit,—. 
and by the Influence and power of Religion, 
as exemplified in the Converoion of noto- 
rious Sinners, and in the lives of distin- 
guished Saints. 

•' He that heareth reproof gtitteth under- 
standing" Prov.. 

PREFACE. 

It is intended in the following pages to 
offer to Unbelievers, after their own 

MANNER OF REASONING, RcaSOnS for 

the truth and certainty of the Christian 
Religion, both in its theorj' and in its 
•* power,** deduced from and confirmed by 
Aua to .be /found in their own judgments 
and copsciences. 

Those who disbelieve the Bible, do not 
mllow their opponents to urge their argu- 
iDents from frremuet which their minds 
already reject, it is therefore the purpose 
here to convince them fi-om ** topics, of 
reason'* in which they can at once give 
their consent-*In this manner ihe Bible is 
demonstrated to be tnie. 

It is next endeavoured to sIjow, bvxo itU 
that God who is a Spirit, " and whom no 
man hath seen at any time," dotli yet ai 
certainly and perceptibly manifest t^imself 
to the imW, as does the radiance of the 
natural Sun to our outward senses at noon 
day. This being a doctrine of vital im- 
portance to chnstianity, though little re* 
garded by some theoretical christians, is 
here proposed to the ?wmom .ind imef-r^ 
MtajuKn^ of all objectors, and enforced by 
suitable Scripture concurrence. 

Finally, as Religion is a Scripivral ser- 
vice, and is an aflPection and f eling of the 
heart, wrought there, perceptibJt/ and pre- 
teniaturuUff by the Holy Ghost, to llie sure 
and certain etndencc and consolation of all 
true Believers, it is endeavoured to show 
the enerj^i' and transforming cfiect of that 
spiritual power, in convincing and convict- 
ing of Sin, and in " changing the heart," 
by exhibiting tlie operations of that spirit 
in the dcatli of convicted Sinners, dying 
in despiiir; in Sinners refonned ; and in 
Saints who lived and died in the assurance 
of Patth. — The persons selected for this 
evidence, arc such as are. best ijftowi) to 



the literary world, and to the tnitli of 
whose lives History has afiixed her suffi- 
cient testimony. 

This work is chiefly derived from the 
writings of Leslie, Fletcher, and Simpson. 
By Darnel Fentvn^ Trentmu 

*^!h& Doctrine of the Passions, by L 
Watts, D, D. Price 75 cU. 

By Thonua B. Wait U C: Button. • 

The Elements of War— by Genv latac 
Maltby of Massachusetts. 
' ' Jf'illiam Handlton & Co. Lmictuter. 

A German-English, and English-Ger- 
man Dictionary. . 

By Bradford ^ Tmhtfep, Philadelphia. 

Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
Department of the United States, by Hen- 
ry Lee, L. Col. of the Partisan Legion* 
during t)ic Ap[ieripan War. 

Also in Press — A second edition of 
Knickerbocker's New York, with correc 
tions, alterations, and additions. 

By A. BlftwoeU^ Mno Bnmur»ick. 
. i^n abridgepneivt of ^cclefiiaf(tie«l fli9^ 
tory constructed upon a new plan, bf 
Patrick Xishet, D. D. of Ilutton. 

By J). Mallory 6? Cq, BoHon, and A. 
Finley, F/dfadelphia. 

A new Medical AVork ; an Essay on the 
Organic diseases ani Lesions of tbe heart 
and large Vessels, by I. N. Corvisart, 
Professor of tJie School of Medicine, of 
Pdris, translated from the French, with 
notes, by Jacob Gates, M. M. S. S. 
Bif /). AlHntton ^ Co. BnrUngtony JV. /. 

The l^ronoimcing Spelling Book— coif- 
structed with a view to the easy, gradual, 
correct, and thorough proficiency of th^ 
Learner in Spelling luid Othoepy, and ex- 
hibiting tlie language in its biteiitiire* 
upon principles of analysis ana analogn 
by Stephen M. D«>-, of ttaddonfield. 
By Thvmat Smith, Philadelphia. 

Rh vines on Art ; or the Remonstrance 
of a Painter.: in two Parts : with Not^ 
and a Preface, including Strictures on the 
State of the Arts, Criticism, Patronage^ 
and public taste. By Martin Archer 
Sh<«, R. A. 

Quis leget h«c?— Nemo herculc, nemo. 

Pertiiia^ Sat. L 

The Moac de^Modoig, strikes her lyre in 

. vain. 
She finds no ejir at leisure for the strain ; . 
Art's toilmg sons their slighted store| 

unfold. 
Each cj e is vacftnt, and each heart is coldv 
Part II. 
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FOR NOVEMBER, 1811. 



TROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

Two dlsconrdes preached before the UniverBity of Cambridge, on coxnmeiKement 
Sunday, July 1, 1810 ; and a sermon preached before the aociety for Missions to 
Africa and the east, at their tenth anniversary, June 12, 1810. To which are added. 
Christian Researches in Asia, with notices of the translation of the Scrit)ture8 into 
the Oriental languages. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. late vice-Provost of 
the college of Fort William, in Bengal. Cambridge, Deighton ; London, Cadell and 
Davis. 1810. 8vo. p. 382. Price 9s. 



OF one of these sermons, that 
preached before the Mission Society 
to Africa and the East, we have al- 
ready given some account. TSee vol. 
for 1810, p. 579). Of the other two, 
it may be enough to say, that they are 
not unworthy of their author's £ame. 
They arc occupied with the same im- 
portant object, which has given so 
general an interest to his former pub- 
lications^^he diffusion of the evan- 
gelic light throughout the world. 
The text is, "Let there be light;" 
words, which, though originally ap- 
pHed to the creation of natural light, 
may fairly be accommodated to the 
author's purpose, of describing the 
progress of that greater light, which 
t^^an to shine into the hearts of men, 
when " THE SUN of rigutkousnsss 
arose with healing in his wings,** 
^^ging, « life and immortality to 
%ht by the gospel." 

Dr. Buchanan notices three dis- 
tinct eras of this heavenly light: the 

voi-> VI. p p 



first, that of the promulgation of the 
gospel by Christ himself; the second, 
that of the reformation; the third, the 
present period. As at the reforma- 
tion, the Christian world, afler having 
" passed a longni^t of sufierMtUion^'* 
saw the beams of truth break forth 
with renewed splendour; so now, after 
the reformed church had been nearly 
overthrown by infidelity, and the spirit 
and power of religion had nearly de- 
parted, we see them revive and pro- 
duce again the fruits of the first cen- 
tury. " Christianity hath assumed its 
true chjiracter, as ♦ the light of the 
world.* The holy Scriptures are mul- 
tiplying without numbe(. Transla- 
tions are preparing in almost all lan- 
gtuiges; and preachers are going forth 
into almost every region, * to make the 
ways of God known upon earth, his 
saving health among ^11 nations/ ** 

Till Christ came, "darkness cover- 
ed the earth.** " This was the state 
of mankind even in the brightest pe- 
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riods of Greece and Rome." But 
God said a second time, *' Let there 
be light, and there was light." Christ 
came "a light into the world, that 
whosoever believed in him should not 
abide in darknesa." He sent forth 
his apostles to the Gentiles, " to open 
their eyes, and to turn them fi-om dark- 
ness to light, and ivom the power of 
Satan unto God ; that they might re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins and inheri- 
tance among them that are sanctified 
by faith which is in him." ** Though 
unlearned men, they went foith with 
confidence to change the religion of 
the world. The darkness of pagaii- 
ism receded before thcnv, and in 
process of time there was a general 
illumination." '* The children of light, 
however, had to maintain a fiery con- 
flict with the powers of darkness" 
dtiriii^ three hundred years. At 
length the conflict ended, and Chris- 
tianity obtained the dominion. But 
no sooner was it invested with power, 
than it bcpjan to be corrupted, and 
darkness again covered the earth, tlie 
darkness of ignorance and supersti- 
tion ; vuid " the Bible itself, the ibwn- 
tain of light, was taken away»" At 
length there re-appeared a dawn of 
light. Braduardine, then Archbishop 
ot Canterbury^,combated the prevailing 
doctrinal errors with great energy and 
eloquence : but he stood almost alone. 
XVickliffe next arose, a light in that 
dark age. "He translated the Bible 
into our own tongue, and his own mind 
was illuminated by it." The corrup- 
tion of human nature, salvation by 
grace, justification by faith, were the 
great subjects of his teaching. But 
his light " did not dispel the gloom. 
Though it shone far into the vale of 
night, * it reached not the throne of 
darkness at Rome." 
* We have thus hastily glanced at 
Dr. Bucb\nan's historical view of the 
period whVch preceded the reforma- 
tion. The efficient cause of the i*es- 
toi*ation of light at this era was (as he 
states.^ *' the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost '," the means, the Bible, " The 
distinguishing doctrine of the refoi*m- 



ers was < justification by faith aione/ 
* The kingdom of Satan,' said Lutheiv 
' is to be resisted by this heavenly and 
all powerful doctrine. Whether we 
be rude or eloquent^ vhether we be 
learoed or unlearned, this bock most 
be defended; this doctrine must be 
pablished abroad in animated strains/' 
^' Pure religion being thus restore^ 
the first labovr of our church was to 
do honour to the true and genuine 
doctrines of Christianity ;" smd, this 
she did by exhibiting them to the 
world in her liturgyj ariicle*^ and 
hoinilicsy which, as we affirm, and as 
the Protestant churches id Scotland 
and on the Continent, as well as the 
Dissenters in England, acknowledge^ 
contain a standard of soimd doctiine. 
Various causes, however, after a tiine> 
contributed to produce a spirit of io- 
diifei'ence to vital Christianity in this 
country. Religion was fast sinking 
into a lifeless profession ; its- spirit 
was nearly extinguished, and men be* 
gan to be ashamed of it. ^ Out of 
this state of things arose a new ene- 
my to the church," infidelity. But at 
the very lime (about the middle of the 
last century,) when this deadly enemf 
was collecting its strength^ the spi- 
ritual religion of Christ began to re- 
vive. True religion and infidelity 
have respectively shown their proper 
character and fruits in our own time ; 
and we can now contrast them with 
advantage. While we have becis 
witnesses of the dreadful effects of 
infidelity in a neighbouring nation, the 
revival of religion in this country has 
produced '* an increased knowledge 
of the holy Scriptures; a cultivatioa 
of the principles of the gospel ; the 
practice of subordination, loyalty^ and 
contentment ; the almost univeryl 
instnlction of the poor ; the more 
general worship of God in our land ; 
the publication of the Bible in new 
languages ; and the promulgation of 
Christianity among all nations, to 
Jews and Gentiles." The present 
period, therefore, Dr. Buchanan con- 
siders as the third era of light in the 
Christian dispensation. 
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We shall not follow Dr. Buchanan 
through all the arguments by which 
he labours to convince the church of 
England, of the obligations which lie 
upon her, to exert herself in the great 
work of evangelizing the w^orld. She 
led the way in this labour of love, 
when, about a century ago, she patro- 
nised those lyrotestant missions in 
it)dia, which have since been attended 
with so many happy effects. It be- 
comes hernow to resume her former 
station, and "standing as she does, 
^ikc a Pharos among the nations, to 
be herself the great instrument of 
fight to the world." 

Dr. Buchanan, in this part of his 
discourse, feelingly describes the 
darkness which exists in heathen 
lands, and the cruelty and impurity 
whkh characterize their idolatry. 
We shall have occasion to consider 
this branch of the subject more atten- 
tively when we come to review the 
latter part of the work before us, the 
author^s ** Christian Researches in 
Asia." In the mean time we will 
t:ontent ourselves with quoting a part 
of Dr. Buchanan's argument, which 
will be better understood wiien the 
^ctaHs have been stated. 

•* For many years this nation was rc- 
l>Poaclied for tolerating the slave trade. 
Many books were written on the subject j 
and the attention of the legi8latui*e was at 
length directed to it. Some asserted Uiat 
the abolition of it was impracticable, and 
iomctliat it was impolitic -, hut it was found 
on an inrestigsition of tile traffic, tliat it 
was defended because it wa» lucrative : 
and a humane nation abolished it. But 
let us ask, .what is there in buying and 
sdling men compared to our pennittiug 
thousands of women, our own subjects, to 
be every year burned alive, without in- 
quiring into the cause, and without evi. 
dence of .the necessity I Or what can be 
compared to the disgrace of jcgulating by 
Christian law the bloody and obscene 
rites of Juggernaut ? 

** The honour of our nation is certahily 
iavohred in this matter. But there is no 
room £9r the language of crimination or 
reproach ; for it is the sin of ignorance. 
taeae facts arc not generally knowji. And 
they are not known, beause there has l>cen 
TW tyficial inquin*. Could the ^at coun- 



cil of the nation witness the darkness 
which I have seen, there would be no dis- 
sentient voice as to the duty of giving 
light. 

" It is proper I shoidd add, in justice to 
that honourai)le body of men who adm mis- 
ter our empire in the east, that tliey are 
not fnlly mfoivncd as to tliesc facts." p. 

But much as we have been interes- 
ted by these i^rxnons, we have felt a .. 
sliH livelier interest excited by thtf^ 
account, wliich follows them, of tlfe 
author's Christian researches in A'sia. 
We should be afraid of appearing ex- 
ti'avagant to our readers, were we to 
say all that we think respecting the 
importance of this work. But we 
wish them to judge for themselves^ 
whetlier we exceed the bounds of 
moderation, when we rate its value 
above that of any other work, connec- 
ted with our Oriental empire, which 
we have yet seen. When we speak 
of its value, we have no eye to its 
merits as a composition : althoughf in 
that view, every thing which proceeds 
from the pen of our author must be 
respectable; but to the stupendous 
magnitude, and infmite moment, of 
the subject <rf which it treats, the 
memu of (establishing the empire of 
Jesus Christ, and diffusing the light 
of his gospel, over, perhaps, four 
hundred millions of huroan beings, 
who now " sit in darkness." It has 
to do, not merely with the millions of 
India who are subjected to our gov- 
cmment,and who therefore have a sort 
of filial claim on our regard ; btit with 
the hundreds of millions in Asia, who 
are united to ns by social ties more or 
less binding, to whose shores we have 
easy access, and who seemtotSemand 
from our compassion the light of life. 
Nor does it merely press u|>Qn us our 
ol)ligations to these countless multi- 
tudes; but it points out specifically 
how those momentous obligations are 
to be fulfilled. Its obje(^, in short, is 
to realize the magnificent anticipation 
of a poet ofthe present day, for whose 
splendid production we are also in- 
debted to the philanthropy of our au- 
thor. 
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** Be these thy trophies, queen of many 
isles ! 

On these hi^h Heaven shall shed indulgent 
smiles. 

First by thy fiiardian voice to India led, 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories 
spread; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-bom light 
shall stream. 

New realms from thee shall catch the bliss- 
ful theme ; 

Unwonted warmth the softened savafipe feel. 

Strange chiefs adnure, and turbaned war- 
riors kneel : 

The prostrate East submit her jewelled 
pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the crucified. 

Fam'd Ava's walls Messiah's name shall 
bwn. 

Where haughty splendour guards tlie Bir- 
man tlirone. 

Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon's 
bowers, 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin's 
towers; 

Where sheathed in sullen pomp the Tar- 
tar lord. 

Forgetful, slumbers o'er his idle sword. 

O'er all the plains, where barbarous hordes 
afar 

On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th* eternal gloom shall 
cheer. 

And smooth the terrors of the arctic year ; 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows. 

Through varjnng realms, one tide of bless- 
ing flows. 

Dr. Buchanan's object, we repeat it, 
is to realize this sublime anticipation, 
this dream, as many will doubtless ac- 
count it, of the poet's fancy. And in 
order to effect this object, he looks to 
no supernatural interference, to the oc- 
currence neither of prodigies nor mi- 
racles, but to the use of those means 
which are within our reach, and par- 
ticularly to the diffusion of Christian 
light by the circulaiion of the holy 
Scriptures in the languages of the 
East. 

Had Dr. Buchanan confined himself 
to the bare statement of his general 
views on this subject, he would have 
done no more than has often been 
done before ; and he would not have 
merited on that account any peculiar 
distinction. But be has descended to 
particulars. He has uncovered to our 
view the gloomy recesses of Asiatic 



superstition ; he carrieg us with him,i 
by turns, to the temple of Juggcrnautt 
and the dungeons of the inquisition ; 
he shows us the ''gross darkness'' 
(darkness which may be felt) " that 
covers the people ;*' he tells us what 
he has seen with his eyes, and heard 
with his ears ; and be is enabled, by 
his own testimony, to contrast the 
horrid effects of the false religions (rf 
the East, with the benign influence of 
Christianity, as they are severally ex- 
emplified in different parts of Hindos- 
tan. And with respect to those parts 
of Asia which he was himself unable 
to visit, he has collected much valua- 
ble information, all tending to show 
the greatness of the evil which calh 
for our compassionate interference 
He is not content, however, with ex- 
posing to our view th^existing eriJ; 
he points specifically, in each case, to 
the means by which that evil, if not 
completely subdued, may at least be 
combated with a hope of success; by 
which the darkness, if not at once re- 
moved, may yet be gradually dispel- 
led. He describes to us, in fine, what 
Christianity has already eiflected in 
the East; and what she has yet to do; 
and he founds his hope, as to the j 
effect of future, increased, and well 
concerted exertion, on the experience 
of the benefits which have flowed 
fi-om the efforts, linuted and desultoiy 
as they have been, already made to 
evangelize our eastera empire. But 
it is time that we should make our 
readers more particularly acquamted 
with the nature and result of Dr. Bu- 
chanan's researches. 

The college of Fort William was 
founded in May, 1800, On the 1st of 
January, 1807, its establishment was 
so reduced, that the translations of the 
Scriptures, and some other fittfary 
works which' had been commdfed 
under its patronage, were suspended. 
Under these circumstances, ihcwipcr- 
intendents of the colleges resolved <o 
encourage individuals to proceed with 
versions of the Scripture^ by aH^^ 
means in their power, purposing! 
at the same time, not t<> confine this 
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couragcment to Bengal, but to ex- 
1 it to every part of the East, where 
instruments could be found. To 
^mote thisobject, subscriptions were 
on foot; representations were also 
3idfi to the supreme government in 
(half of the undertaking, and a cor- 
^pcmdence was opened with intclli- 
ient persons in different parts of 
India. Nor was this all, , With a 
riew to obtain accurate iafonnation 
respecting the real state of religion, 
and to discover the means of dissemi- 
nating the Scriptures, in different parts 
of India, Dr. Buchanan resolved to 
devote the last year or two of his stay 
in that country to purposes of local 
inquiry. In pursuance of tliis design, 
he travelled by land from Calcutta to 
Cape Comorin, visited Ceylon thrice, 
thence pursued his Journey along tlie 
Malabar coast, and mto the interior of 
Malabar and Travancore. After this 
totir he returned to Calcutta, where he 
reroained for nine months, and then 
visited Malabar and Travancore a se- 
cond time, before his departure for 
England. 

Dr. Buchanan", in prosecuting his 
researches, first adverts to the state of 
China. " India," he says, " contains 
but a small part of the natives who 
seek the revelation of God" at our 
hands. *'The Malayan Archipelago 
includes more territory, and a larger 
population, than the continent of 
India. China is a more extensive 
field than either." He details the 
meiois which were employed by the 
superintendents of the college, for 
obtaining a version of the Scriptures 
in the Chinese language. It was 
through them that Mr. Lassar, who 
is now employed in this work, in con- 
junction with the Missionaries at Se- 
rampore, was at first induced to en- 
gage in iw With the progress which 
he has made in the Ch'mese translation 
of the Scriptures, and with the flour- 
ishing state of tlie Chinese class at 
Serampore, our readers are alr<^y 
acquainted*. 



The Hindoos are next brought 
under our view by the pious author; 
and he states it to have been one of 
the objects of his tour to ascertain 
what are the actual effects of Chiisti- 
anity in those interior proyinces of 
Hindostan, where it has been intro- 
duced, and to compare the Hindoo 
Christians with such of their country- 
men as remain in their pristine idola- 
try. " It was a chief object of his tour 
through India, to mark the rvlative 
inBuence of Paganism and Christian- 
ity ;" and in order that the English 
nation may be able to form a judg- 
ment on the subject, he proceeds to 
give, in the way of extracts from his 
journal, some account of the Hindoos 
of Juggernaut and the native Chris- 
tians in Tanjore. The former con- 
tinue to worship the idol Juggernaut ; 
the latter, untii the light of i^velation 
visited them, worshipped an idol also, 
called the great Black Bull of Tanjore. 

In our volume for 1807, p. 353, 
our readers will find a brief notice of 
the author's visit to the temple of 
Juggernaut, . and to the Christian 
churches at Tanjore. We will ex- 
tract a few passages from the present 
account, in order to fill up the sketch 
which was then given of it. 

" Bvfldnick in Oiissa, May 30/A, 1806. 

"We know tbal we are a4>proiu;hing 
Juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty 
miles from it) by the human bones which 
we have seen for some days strewed by 
the way. At this place we have been 
joined by several large bodies of pilgrims^ 
perhaps 2000 in number, who have come 
from various pai'lsof norUiem hidia. -Some 
of them, with whom I have conversed, say 
that they have been two months on their 
march, travelling slowly in the hottest sea. 
son of the year, with their wives and chil- 
dren. Some old persons are among them 
who wish to die at Juggernaut. Numbers of 
pilgrims die on the road ; and their bodies 
generally remain unburied. On a plain by 
the river, near the pilgrim's Caravanseni 
at this place, there are more than a hun- 
dred skulls. The dogs, jackals, and vul- 
tures, seem to live here on human prey. 
The vultures exhibit a shocking tamcnett. 
The obscene animals will not leave the 



* See Cfariktian Obsefver, fhr 1808, p. 819 and 83r— for 1809, p. 601— and for 1810, 
p. 790, and aUo p. 649. 
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body sometimes till ve come close to 
them. This Buddruck is a horrid place. 
Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet death in 
some shape or other. Sui-cly Juggernaut 
camiot be worse tlian Buddruck. 

" In ffight ofJiigjemauty \2th June. 

** Many tbou.sand8 of pilgrims ha^-e 
accompanied us for some days past. They 
cover the road before and behind as far as 
the eve can reach. At nine o'clock this 
momin^y the temple of Juggernaut appear- 
ed in view at a great distance. When the 
multitude first saw it, they gave a shout, 
jmd fell to tlie ground and woi-shippcd. 
I have heard nothing to-day but shouts 
and acclamations by Uie successive bodies 
of pilgrims. From tlie place where I now 
stand I have a view of a host of people like 
an army, encamped at tlie outer gate of 
the town of Juggernaut; where a guard of 
soldiers is posted to prevent their enter- 
ing the town, until they have paid the pil- 
grim's tax. — I passed a devotee to-day 
who laid himself down at every step, 
measuring tlie road to Juggernaut, by the 
leng-th of hit body, as a penance of merit to 
please the god." p. 130, 131. 

** Jii^^ivianft Jvne 14. 

•• I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at 
Buddruck is but the vestibule to Jugger- 
naut. No i-ecord of ancient or modem his- 
tory can give, I think, an adequate idea of 
tliis valley of death. It mav be truly com- 
pai«cd with the • valley of Hinnom.' The 
idol called Juggernauthas been considered 
as the Moloch of the present age, and he is 
justly so named." " This morning 1 view- 
ed the temple, a stupendous fabric, and 
truly commensurate with the extensive 
sway of the horrid king." " 'iTie walls 
and gates are covered with indecent em- 
blems in massive and durable sculpture. 
I have also visited the sand plains by the 
sea, in some places whitened by the bones 
of pilgrims ; aiul another place, a little 
way out of the town, called by the Engiisli 
the Golgotha, where tlie dead bodies are 
usually cast forth, and where dogs and 
vultures arc ever seen." " The senses 
are assailed by the squalid and ghastly 
appearance of the famished pilgfrims,many 
of whom die in the streets of want or of 
disease ; while tlie devotees vnXh. clotted 
hair and painted ilesh are seen practising 
their variotis austerities and modes of self 
torture." " There is scarcely aiiy vei*dure 
to refresh the sight near Juggernaut." 
** All is barren and desolate to the eye, and 
in the car there is the never-intermitting 
sound of the roaring sea." p. 133-*135. 

Wc cannot pretend to follow Dr. 
Buchanan through all his account of 



this horrid scene of impurity and 
bloodi but must refer the retdov to 
the work itself. A few short extracts, 
however, we feel almost compdkd 
to give. 

*' June 20. The horrid solemnities stffl 
continue. Yesterday a woman devoted her- 
self to the idol. She laid herself dowa on 
the road in an oblique direction, so that 
the wheel did not kill her instantaneously, 
as is generally the, case; but she died in a 
few hotu^. This morning as I passed the 
place of Skulls, nothing remained of ber 
but her bones. 

** And tJiis, thou^t \, is the worshhi of 
the Brahmins of Hindostan ! And tnair 
worship in its sublhnest degree ! lArliat 
then shall we think of their private man- 
ners, and t^ir moral principles ! For it is 
equally tnle of India as of Europe. If you 
wotild know the state of the people, look 
at the state of the temple." p. 140. 

Jime2l. ''The idolati#us processions 
continue for some days longer, but ray 
spirits are so exhausted by the constant 
view of these enormities, that I mean to 
hasten away from this place sooner than I 
at first intended. — ^l beheld another dis- 
tressing scene tliis morning at the Place 
of Skulls ; — a poor woman lying* dead or 
nearly dead, and her two children by 
her, looking at the dogs and vultures 
which were near. The people passed by 
without noticing the cliildren. I asked 
them where was their home. They said* 

* thevhad no home but where their mother 
was.^ — O, therc is no pity at Juggernaut ! 
no mercy, no tenderness of heart in Mo- 
loch's kingdom ! Those who support kit 
kingdom, err, I ti'ust, from ignoranccw 

• TJiey know not what they do.* " p. 141. 

As to the number of worshippers 
assembled, Dr. Buchanan does not 
attempt a calculation of them. The 
natives themselves, when speaking of 
the number, usually say that « a hick 
of people (100,000) would not be 
missed." " How can I tell," said a 
Bralimin who Was questioned on the 
subject) ^< how many grains there are 
in a handful of sand^" 

We cannot deny to our readers the 
relief, after the above bonid detailsj 
of reading the following passage, k 
is dated Chilca Lake^ 24th June* 

**— ^I felt my mind relieved and hi^>* 
py when I had passed beyond the confines 
of Ju£^;eni^ut. I certainly was not pi^eptr 
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ltd fcr the scene. But no one can know 
yiu»l it is who has not seen itp— From an 
eminence of the pleasant bonks of tlte Chilka 
Lake (where no human bones are seen), 
I had a view of the lofty tower of Jugger- 
naut far remote ; and wliik I viewed it, its 
abominations came to mind. It was on the 
tnoming of the Sabbath. Ruminating long 
on the wide and extended empire of Mo- 
loch in the heathen world, I cherished in 
niy thoughts the design of some 'Christian 
Institution/ which being fostered by Bri- 
tain, my Christian coun.' ry, might g^du- 
ally undermine thi^ baleful idolatry, and 
put out the memory of it forever." p. 142. 

The rites of Juggernaut are not* 
however, confined to this his chief 
temple. ^^ He has many a tower in 
the province of Bengal, that fair and 
fertile province, which has been cal- 
led the garden of nations. Close to 
hhera a beau&ful villa on the liver's 
side, about eight miles from Calcutta, 
once the residence of goveniour Hast- 
ings, and within view of the present 
govertiour general's country house, 
there is a temple of this idle, which is 
often stained with human blood." Dr. 
Buchanan visited it in 1807. One of 
the victims of that year was a hand- 
some young man, who, after dancing 
awhile before the idle, and singing in 
an enthusiastic strain, ruslied sudden- 
ly to the wheels, and was crushed be- 
neath them. While this was passing, 
the Missionaries ftx)m Serampore 
(which is only a mile and a half from 
the temple) were preaching to a crowd 
of people at no great distance, and 
distributing printed papers among 
them. Dr. Buchanan sat down on an 
ekvatad spot, to contemplate the con- 
trast, « the tower of blood and impu- 
rity on the one hand, and the Chris- 
^an preachers on the other." 

^l thought on the commandment of our 
Saviour, 'Go ye, teach all nations.* I said 
to myself, *Uow great and glorious a min- 
istry are these humble pcrjsons now excr- 
<^ising in the presence of God !' Mow is it 
spplauded by the holy angels, who, 'have 
M in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
cth;' and how far does It transcend the 
Work of the warrior or stateman, in cha- 
rity, utilit]^, and lasting fame ! And I could 
not help wishing that the representatives 
^ t}R church of Qhrbt, in my own coun- 



try, had been present to witness this scene 
that tliey might have seen how practical 
ble it is to oH'cr Christian instruction to 
our Hindoo subjects/' p. 146, 147. 

Dr. Buchanan then adverts to that 
other sanguinary rite of the Hindoos 
superstition, the immolation of fe- 
males. Some idea may he farmed oC 
the extent of this horrid practice, from 
an actual enumeration which took 
place to the numbers sacrificed, only 
in ceitain districts, within thirty miles 
of Calcutta, between April and Octo- 
ber, 1804. It amounted to 115. An 
account is given by Dr. Buchanan of 
one of the sacrificcb ; but we omit the 
insertion of it, as a similar account 
appeared in a former number of our 
work, vol. for 1810, p. 484. 

It is impossible to contemplate 
these enormities, without inquiring 
why no attempt has been made to re- 
press them ? Are these things under- 
stood by the court of directors, and by 
the proprietors of India s^ock, and has^ 
nothing been done even to ascertain 
the practicability of abolishing them? 
The marquis Wellesley abolished a 
still more criminal practice, which 
was considered by the Hindoos as a 
religious rite, namely, the sacrifice of 
children^ by drowning them or expo- 
sing them to sharks and crocodiles. 
A regulation was published in Au- 
gust, 1802, declaring the practice to 
be murder punishable by death. The 
regulation has proved effectual, and 
not a murmur has been heard on the 
subject. Now would it not be as easy 
to prevent the sacrifice of women aa 
the sacrifice of children ? The aboli- 
tion ol the practice. Dr. Buchanan 
aflirms to be practicable : the meant 
by which it might be abolished, were 
pointed out by the Brahmins them- 
selves, when a measure to that effect 
was under tlie contemplation of Lord 
Wellesley. Until the a1x>lition take 
place therefore, or imtil its impracti- 
cability shall have been fully ascer- 
tained, the author pledges himself 
that he ^' will not cease to call the 
attention of the English nation to thia 
subject." 
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But we must return to the Temple 
of Juggernaut. Our readers will 
have perceived, from some incidental 
expressions in the course of this re- 
Tiew, that the idolati*ous worship 
practised there is a source of revenue 
to the East India Company. A re* 
gulatia^ was passed in April, 1806, 
for levying a tax on pilgrims resort- 
ing thither. The tax had been pro- 
posed to the Marquis Wellesley, but 
his Lordship disapproved of it. It 
Mras agi'eed to by the succeeding go- 
vernment, but not without the solemn 
and recorded dissent of one of the 
members of that government, Mr. 
Udney. The temple of Jugtjernaut 
is thus placed imder the immediate 
management of the British govern- 
ment, who defray, from the public 
revenue, the expenses incident to the 
worship of this idol. The following 
is a statement of a year's expense, ex- 
tracted from the official accounts pre- 
sented to the government. 



Expense of the idea's table 
His weaving apparel 
Wages of his servants* . 
His elepliants and horses 
His state carriagef . 
Contingent exi>enses 



L. Sterling. 

. 4514 
. 339 

. 1259 
. 373 
. 839 

. 13r3 

X.«702 



We give publicity to these oppro- 
brious circumstances, not with a view 
to censure the conduct of the Court of 
Directors, or of the Court of Proprie- 
tors ; but with the view of excitifig 
their attention to the subject, and d* 
leading them to investigate, in order 
to rectify, the evil. If, indeed, they 
should either refuse to inquire into the 
various enormities which have thus 
been exposed te view ; or ifi having 
ascertained their existence, and hold- 
ing, as they do, the sword of justice in 
their hands, they should ^ot use all 
tlie means in their power to repress 
such criminal acts, then would the res- 
ponsibility and the guilt be theirs. 
Until, however, we are compelled to 
adopt a contrary persuasion, we shall 
expect the most favourable results 
from the known humanity and liberal- 
ity of the East-India Company. Jt is 
due to them to state, that they have 
resisted, and been ready to punish, 
every attempt which has been made to 
carry on a slave trade within the luoits 
of their jurisdiction. We entertain a 
conRdent hope that the murderous 
practices which have been denounced 
by our author, will excite a similar 
resistance; and that the degrading 
regulation which draws a revenue 
from the idolatrous worship of Jug- 
gernaut, will be erased from the sta- 
tute book of our Indian empire. 
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CUVIER ON FOSSIL BONES. » 
Memoiise sur les El^phans Vivans et Fossilef . 
sur le grand Mastodonte, dont on trouve les Os en divers Endroits des Deux 

Continens, and surtout siu* les Bonis de I'Ohio dans TAmerique Septentrionale. 
ReBom^ general de rHistoire des Ossemens Fosslles des Pachydennes, &.c. Par C 

Cuvier, Annales du IVIuseum dTIistoire Naturelle. Tom. VIII. 1806. 

THE Jardin dta Plantes at Paris ed by the zeal and exertion of some 

was established by Lewis the Thir- enlightened individuals, added a mO- 

teenth in 1626. The patrcmage of seum to the Botanic Garden ; and, fa 

the sovereigns who succeeded, direct- spite of the opposition of the e^ab- 

• This includes the wages of the courtezans kept for the service of the teim>ie. 
*u^ ^\^r ^^'*» ^^' tower, on which the idol is placed, and under the v-heels of wMck 
the self-dcvoicd vicliins are crushed to death. 
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lished schooh df medicine, lud the 
foundation of a system of public tn* 
struction) which has contributed ma- 
teriallf to the advancement of physical 
knawledge. Men distinguished in 
tftrj branch of natural history, have 
illed the chairs, or exercised the su- 
perintendence of this useful institu- 
ion. It was from tlie Jar din dee 
Piiwf/^rtthatToumciburtafter visiting 
ill the west of Europe, set out on 
l\t survey pf the cast, and returned 
.vith a rich harvest of the vegetable 
?ro(luclions of Greece, Asia, and 
l^^ypt. It was from the same place 
bt BuiTon sent out the immoi*tal 
!W)rk, whicli will for ever form an 
:ra ia the history of human know- 
d)»e. The French revolution con- 
ferted a royal into a national estab- 
jshmcnt ; and, if the events which 
■pHowed have put an end to this short- 
ived honour, they have rendered the 
Buseum of Paris the richest in the 
BTorld. 

Among the illustrious men who fill 
he chairs in this Institution a£ 4e 
present moment, the names of Hauy, 
^'aUquclin and Cuvier, are particular- 
y distinguished. The last, who is 
)rofessor of the anatomy of animals, 
ind secretary for the class of physical 
►ciencesin the national Institute, adds 
he enlarged views and comprehensive 
Jiind of Buflbn to the turn for accu- 
•ate and minute observation which 
Ii8ting;uished his coadjutor Oauben- 
ion. He is also a fine writer ; and 
^ough, in this respect, hardly any 
>otcan rival Buffon, he has a manifest 
tuperiority in a matter of still greater 
mportance; for, as Buffon, from a 
W fects, would often adx^ance to 
1)eory with most unphilosophical pre- 
ipitation, Cuvier has always pro- 
ceeded with the caution of the most 
vigorous induction ; and, satisfied with 
Inducing a few genetal, from » mul- 
itude of panicuUr fnnilMi he seems 
inUiDg to defer the last step of gene- 
^lizalion till all the phetM>mena have 
^<in examined. 

The annals ,of the museum began 
^ be published in 1802, and, since 
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that time, in a series of valuable Me^*. 
moirs, have annually contributed to 
enlarge the boundaries of science. 

The attention of Cuvier has beeii 
much fixed on the subject of fossi) 
bones; and he has extracted from 
thence, by his profound skill in com* 
parative anatomy, much curious and 
precise information concemiijij^ the 
antient inhabitants of the globe. The 
three Memoirs meptioned in the title * 
of this article (to which we have occa- 
sionally added observations fix>m the 
rest), contain some of his most valu- 
able discoveries. 

It is curious to observe how differ- 
ent an impression the same natural 
appearances have made on the human, 
mind in different states of its im- 
provement. A phenomenon which, in 
one age, has excited the greatest ter- 
ror, has, in another, been an object of 
calm and deliberate observation; and 
the things which have at one time led 
to the most extravagant fiction, have 
at another, only served to define the 
boundaries of knowledge. The same 
comet which, firom the age of Julius 
Caesar, had three times spread terror 
and dismay through the nations of the 
earth, appeared 2i fourth time, in the 
age of Newton, to instruct mankind 
and to exemplify the universality of 
the laws which that great interpreter 
of nature had discovered. The same 
fossil remains, which, to St Augus- 
tine or Kircher, seemed to prove 
the former existence of giants of the 
human species, were found, by Pal- 
las and Cuvier, to ascertain the ma- 
ture and character of certain genera 
and species of quadrupeds which have 
now entirely disappeared. 

From a very early period, indeed, 
such bones have affonled a measure 
of the credulity, not of the vulgar on- • 
ly, but of the philosophers. Theo* 
phrastQS, one of the ancii^nts wba 
had roost devoted himself to the stu- 
dy of nature, believed, as Pliny ijells 
us, that bones were a sort of mineral 
production that originated and grew 
in the earth. St. Augustine ^ysi that 
he found, oti the sea-shore nestr U Atti 
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fi (bssil humsOi todth, which irfts a 
hundred times the size of the tooth 
of any person living. Fliny says, that» 
ty an earthquake m Crete^ a part of 
a mountain Was opened, which disco- 
Tered a skeleton sixteen cubits^ or 
twenty four feet long, supposed to be 
that of Orion. At a mnch later pe- 
riod, Kircher tells us of a skeleton 
duo; up near Rome, which^ by an in- 
scription attached to it, was known to 
be that of PaUas^ (slain l>y Tumuti)^ 
, and \7as higher than the walls of the 
city. The same author teMs us, that 
another skeleton was found near Pa- 
lermo, that must have belonged to a 
man four huTsdrcd feet high, and who - 
therefore could be no other than one 
of the Ct/ch/i9^ nfost probably Poly- 
phemus himself. The same autiior 
has given the measures of several 
other colossal men, and exhibits them 
Itk an engraving adapted to a scale, 
and placed m ordei*, from the com- 
mon size up to that of the giant last 
mentioned. 

The belief in men of such enor* 
mous stature, no doubt arose from the 
appearance of bonesof elephants, and 
other large animals found in the 
eifrth. When we*con»ider, that the 
credulity and misinterpretation that 
are here so striking, are not the errors 
of the weak and illiterate, but of 
men of talents and iearning^«-i%he 
best instructed by reading, conversa- 
tion,'and foi*eign travel, of any in the 
ages fn which they lived,— we cannot 
help bek^ struck with the difference 
bctween^^tiie criterion of tfuth as re- 
ceived in those ages and in the pre- 
sent time. 

We are persuaded that the reason 
of this diversity, which is perhaps as 
Ttmarkable as any circumstance what- 
ever in the history of human know- 
ledge- is to be found in the progress 
of natural and experimental philoso- 
phy, which, by generalizing pariicu- 
Ja»facts, has given a force and extent 
^'^TO^ihe conclusions from experience> 
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wliieh they (fid mH posseaa 1 Wf 
former pe^^ock 

It is a weli-knowft fact, that, on the 
contiiMmt of Europet there, are fov 
countries where bones of large ani- 
roab, lia:ving an obvious affimty to 
those of the el^hant, have not been 
found, buried in the earth ; a circum- 
BtanccL no doubt the more wonderful> 
that ;no.suck ammab exist bow 'm, 
tkesie coumries. 

Germany has afforded a great mun- 
ber hi such instances. An cBtire 
skeleton of. an elephaot» found vctf 
deep under the surfece, near Toons, 
in Thuringia, and described in the 
PhUoaofiAical TranaatiianB^ was the 
subject of much speculatiod. Re^ 
mains of the same kind, found by 
Marsigli in Transylvania, are describ- 
ed in his history of the Danube, an4 
supposed to be.remahis of ekphaoCs, 
which the emperor Trajan hadcarned 
with him in his expedition agaiaat 
the Dacians. 

Imglb beginning of the last centti- 
ry, tlTe Duke of W urtembei-g*by fol- 
lowing s<Miie indications which had 
accidentally pbesended themselves, 
found no less Shan sixty tusks of ele- 
phants, some of them ten feet long, 
together with many teeth of other 
animals quite unknown in our cli- 
mates. 

Italy has 'furnished a great nuKsy 
instances of the same kmd» In the 
upper vale of the Arno, the hum«rfls 
of an elephant was found, with oyster- ' 
shelh^ adhering *to it; Irom wluchit 
is evident, that it must at one time 
have been at the bottom of the sea- 
The country about Verona may he 
considered as a great natural caUnet, 
in which is preserved a vast number 
of extraneous bodies both firoMa lh& 
sea and the land.f Alberta Foclts 
has described'aome booes found near 
that placcvof a vf«y remarkable stev 
There was Aietusk about tKiv^ hi- 
ches in circumference at the rpot^iiKl 
fi'om twelve lo thtrteen foetki leogM^* 

f yUm. de; Fortis, vol. 11. p. Sjli 
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. He^ays, tfa«t die onfytutksoCfiv- 
ing elephants, that he hai heard of^ 
that approaeh near to the above di- 
mensions^ are two ^bich belonged to 
tiie emperor AureUan, each of them 
ten feet in lenfth^ It is at present 
reckoned a large tusk that measure 
firom seven to eiglit feet in len^^th) and 
tenor twehe inehes in circumfereiice. 

Si3cfa ftou as the onion of sea^shdh 
with bones of this kind; were no doubt 
irhat so|^sted to L<eibnit£ the idea 
which h^ has^thrown ootin his Pro- 
tof^y that they must have bekmged 
to a marine animal that had some- 
UiiDgoftheelepiiantform< Theoste- 
oh>(pr,> however, of these aniaials, and 
particularly of their Ceety. does not 
admit of the supposition that they 
were inbatntants of the sea. 

Though it be true* that some of the 
foaail bones found in Italy and in other 
Gountriesi have the appearance of 
having been under water, yet there 
are others in a situation so perfectly 
tindtsturbed, that there is no room to 
suspect their submersion in the sea. 
An entire skeleton, for cxampb» was 
dag up near Areczo^ in 1663, just in 
the stale wherein tha animal might 
be supposed to have died ; and must, 
prdbs^ly, be that <^an elephant which 
bad smkc, and been swallowed up in 
the marshes of that plain. The -k- 
nui^s found, in the instanoes here 
enntnerated, hava either beloti^^ en- 
tirely, or chtefiy, ta the elephwt. In 
tMhers, the bones have belonged to a 
variety of waimals ; to the rhinoceros 
for example ; to the hysena ; to an an- 
imal like the horse ; to deer, oxen, . 
baves^ and also to some of the. small 
caraivaroua quadrupeds. 

A gikieral &ct with regard to them 
is, thfl^ they are found in the alluviial 
and unconsolidated earth, g^ierally - 
ai the valleys of rivefs* mid not far 
from their banks. There is aocord- 
uigly hardly any of the great rivers, 
on the continent, where foasiliianes 
bave not been <tiflcovered. Thebiisins 
of the Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Oder, and Vistula> are all quoted 
h tkk menMur <rf Cuvier. It U notf 



however, o^ly on thi contiiwtt* n^ 
in the vaUeys of the greatest rivers, 
that such bones are found ;*^they are 
found also in islands. 

Sir Hans Sloane had a tusk of an 
elephant, dug up in London, from a 
gravel pit twelve foet deep, at the end 
ofGrajT's-Inn-Iane. He possessed also 
another found in a stratum of blue 
clay* in Northamptonshire. Cuvier 
mentions, that he has himself part of 
the bones of the fQi:e f<x>t of an ele- 
phant found at Kew^ eighteen feet 
under the ground. 

Bones of the same kind have b^en 
found in the Isle of Sheppy, at the 
mouth of the Thames, in Salisbury- 
Plain, and in Wales* We have to add 
to those instances, that grinders df 
the elefdiant, and vertebra of the hip^ 
po|)otamus, have been founds together 
with. the bcnes of several smaller ani- 
ms^ in some fields where they wete 
digging clay for bricks, on the banks 
of the Thames, not far from Brentford. 
There seems, indeed to be at thft 
place a very considerable repository. 
of fossil bones. 

Even Iceland has contributed iH 
share to these wonders ; and the jaw 
of an elephant, sent from thence, i^ 
mentioned by Thomas Bartholinus at 
having been placed in the collection 
of the umversity of Copenhagen. A 
cranium and a. tooth are said by Tor^* 
£aeus to have been brought from the 
same island. When we meet with 
such bones in«n island near the pbkr 
circle, we need not be surprised, C6 
find them in the islands of tlie Medi* 
terranean. What is remarkablcr how- 
ever, is, that they are found, not only 
in the greater islands, such as Sicily 
and Cyprus, but m the smaller, sueh 
as Santorini, and even Cerigo; in 
which last, as Fortis obseryes, an de- 
fiant would hardly find food for a 
single week. These placevtherefoi^ 
when they were Inhabited by such 
ifiXgG animals as the* elephant or the 
rhinoceiXMh must have made part of a 
great wooded continents in which Ice- 
j^id and Cciigo were alike included. 

I( isy.ho^evefV i& Siberia, that the 
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greatest qtuuitity of the reinains ve 
are now considering have been found. 
The quantity of tossU ivory dicovered 
on the banks of the great rivers -of 

' that country, had been long an object 
of traffic, and had excited the wonder 
of the Ostiaks and Tonguses before 

*they drew the attention of tl^ phik>- 
sbphers of Europe. 

They were known by the name \ T 
Blamnit>th*s bones, and have been 
ciarefuHy examined and described 
both by Pallas and others. 1 here is, 
indeed, no river on the north of Asia, 
from the Tanais to the extremity of 
the old continent, in the bed and on 
the banks of which are not to be found 
the bones of elephants and other large 
animals, unknown in these countries. 
While the n^er has its course among 
the mountains, tl^ bones are not 
ibund : but they never fail to be met 
with, when it leaves the high ground, 
and makes its way though the plains. 
They are ofteQ found in con&iaed 
masses : in other instances, they are 
quite regular ; and, in the high banks 
of the nvers, appear in the strata of 
earth, at different heights above the 
sOrface of the water. 
One of the most singular facts of this 

> kind, is that of the rhinoceros, found 
in the frozen earth on the banks of one 
of the branches of the Lena, the skin 
and part of the flesh being preserved. 
Pallas had this most extraordinary 
specimen dried in an oven, and ^po- 
sited in the museum of the Academy 
of St. Petersburg. One of the feet was 
very entire, and was covered with 
liair from one to three lines in length. 
Dallas observes, that he had never 
lieard of so much hair being found 
on the whole body of a Jiving rhi- 
noceros as had been found on the 
foot of this; and from thence, he 
suggests the probability that the 
animal was a native, not of the Tor- 
rid 2Sone, but of the middle of Asia ; 
as it is known that the rhinoceros, in 
the northern parts of India, has more 

hair scattered over his body than in 
the soutli of Africa, 
This last fact has farther light. 



throrwn on it, V^^^ recent &$sBt 
very made on the most northern part, 
of Siberia, of which Cuvier and La 
Cepede have given a joint report in 
the 1 0th volume of the Annaic9, It 
was mentioned, they observe, in tbe 
English Journals, that* in 1799, a 
Tonguse discovered, from a distance 
a singular mass, in a heap of ice, on 
the sea-shore, but was unable to ap- 
proach it In the next sumaaer, he 
saw it again, and observed that k was 
somewhat detaohed from the ice. He 
saw it, however, only from a distance. 

In 1801, one of the horns wascom- 
pletely disengaged ; but, in 1803,tiie 
summer was so bad, that the ice again 
covered this unknowh body. In 1803, 
the ice melted, and the mass fei^ by 
its own weight, on a bank of mud. In 
1804, they cut off its hcHUs, ^nda 
kind of drawing was made, ^firom 
which it appears that this animiMif- 
fered little from the Mammoth. 

/irantng, thereCbre, say tbe repott- 
ers, that the animal thus singularly 
preserved, is the Mammoth^— which 
however,they do notfltbsolutely afiBnn, 
—the fact becomes pardculariy vain- 
able, from wlmt is said cooceming 
the hair. 

Mr. Adam, who visited the apot, 
said that the animal was covered wkh 
two kinds of hair ; the one finer and 
shoiter, the other oearser uid longer. 
There was even a kind of mane on the 
neck ; and Mr. Adam found thirty-ods 
pounds weight of hair leil by thebeaMs 
of prey that had devoured the ftssh. 

This species of elephant differed, 
therefore, from that of Indian and was 
probably adapted to a cold cfinial^by 
the covering which nature had pro- 
vided for it. This agrees with the cir^ 
cum^ance just remarked c<M)€emiBg 
the rhuioceros of the Lena. 

The preservation of the iksh mi 
muscles leads, in the opiniim <^ Ike 
French naturalists, to a third conehi- 
sion, that the species was destroyed 
by some sudden catastrophe; dniae 
individuab that were near the Froaen 
Ocean having had their fieah preserv- 
ed by. the ice. Whatever i>piiiioB m 
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Idrtn as to the mode of their destruc- 
tion, we can hardly doubt that the 
species of the elephant and rhinoceros 
haveexlsted, in some former age of the 
world, accommodated to all climates, 
aad capable of Kring in the frozen 
regions of the north. Some of them 
also may have perished in conse- 
quence of a sudden revolution : but 
this c»mot have been the general 
fiict J bepause, as we have already re- 
marked, on the authority of Pat) in, 
the remains which appear in the hanks 
of the rivers are hi strata of earth at 
ytrj dtfTerent heights ; fo that they 
nmst have been laid in their present 
sitaation at different periods of time. 

The animals, therefore, seem to 
have been bred, and to have Tivcd for 
a long succession of generations, in 
the countries where their bones are 
deposited. They are species of the 
elephant and the rhinoceros that are 
now entirely extinct, and that were 
accommodated to the coM climates 
of the north. 

A very remarkable fact relating to 
these bones, is mentioned in the ac- 
coant of BiHing^s voyage. In the Icy 
Sea between the mouths of the Lena 
and Indigerka, are three islands, of 
which a Russian engineer was em- 
ployed to n*ake a chart in 1 T75, Of 
the tarrgest and nearest to the coast, 
which was about thirty-six leagues 
long, with a breadth from five to 
twenty ; he reported, that the whole, 
except three or four hills which were 
of rock, was a mixture of sand and 
ice ; so that, when it thawed, large 
masses on the shore tumbled down, 
and never h\\ed to discover the bones 
and tee^ of the Mammoth in gieat 
ftbondance. *The island seemed as it 
had been formed of the bones of that 
animal, together with the heads and 
horns of buffaloes, and a few horns of 
the rhinoceros. The second island, 
about five leagues farther from the 
coast, contained also bones of the 
5ame nature ; but the third, which was 
the fimhest off, contained none at all. 

The great Sibenan rivers seem, 
ihffrtffare, to have carried down, for 



ages, the bones r( elephants and rhi- 
norei*oses,in the same way almost as 
other rivers carry down trees ; and to 
have formed them into islands with 
the assistance of sand and ice. This 
is a mode of forming land, which, 
without the experience of it, we do 
not think that it could have entered 
into the thoughts of any geologist to 
imagine. 

Alt this gives an astonishing mea- 
sure of the quantity of fossil bones 
that the Siberian rivers carry down* 
•The accurate observation andcHHgent 
research of Cuvier, supported by his 
extraordinary skill in .comparative 
anatomy, have led him to some gene- . 
ral conclusions concerning these ani- 
mal remains/that are of importance 
in the natural history of the earth. 

The bones of the Mammoth have a 
considerable resemblance to those of 
the present elephants of India; not so 
close, however, but that they difffer 
moi'e than those of the horse and the 
ass; so that they cannot be supposed 
to belong to animals of the same spe- 
cies. This is true also of the ele- 
phants' bones found in Europe ; so 
that the fossil elephant is of a species- 
different from any that is now known. 

This conclusion might perhaps 
have less probability, if there were 
only one fossil, to be compared with 
one living species. Bjjt a comparison 
of the osteology of theTossil with that 
of the living rhinoceros shows, that 
they also are of different species, and 
that the di verity is even more re- 
markable, than in the former instance. 

An animal has also been found in 
a fossil state, that belongs to the ge- 
nus of the Ta/iirybui of a species dif- 
ferent from any now living. This 
animal, among the living tribes of the 
present world, is confined to the New 
Continent. In former ages its resi- 
dence seems to have been exclusive- 
ly in the Old; for among the fossil 
animals of America, the Tapir has 
never been discovered. The £one^ 
of these animals, (which all belong to 
the order of the Pachyderfnafa^ that is 
tt> say, of thick-skinned quadrupe(to> 
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^lavinp; more than two toes to the foot, 
and incisive teeth in both jaws), 
though entire skeletons, have some- 
times been found alone; are more 
frequently nxixcd with the bones of 
otiier qusulrupeds, — the ox, tlie buffa- 
lo, the horse, the antelope; and to 
these are sometimes added, shells, and 
the bones of marine animals. 

The beds which cover those fossil 
remains, are not always of great thick- 
Jiess ; they are almost never of a stony 
nature, but consist of alluvial and un- 
coDtolidated earth. The Lones thenl^ 
Selves are rarely petrified, and have no 
4ippearance of being rolled or carried 
by water from one region of the globe 
io another. 

The abundance of them in so many 
climates is in itself a proof, without 
any other circumstance, that they 
were not transported by a sudden in- 
undation, from one place of the earth 
to another; for they could not, in that 
^ay^ have been so generally difflised. 
On the same principle, we conclude, 
that these bones have not been buried 
by the hands of men. If the only 
instances in which they occurred were 
in countries that had been conquered 
by the arms of the Macedonians, the 
Carthaginians and the Romans; and 
if the bones found were those of the 
elephant only, there might be some 
pretencA. f^r aunposing them to be 
itke bpoes of^fCiif ^ of the last men- 
tioned species which had perished in 
9rar. But when the number of indi- 
viduals is so great, when the region 
to which they extend is so vast, and 
^he bones of other animals sofrequent- 
iy intermixed, we must acknowledge, 
that they have not been the victims 
of the restle;»sness and ambition of the 
human race. Indeed, they probably 
beloQg to a period when man's domi- 
nion over the earth was weak and par- 
tial; when the human race, perhaps, 
waft, confined to some favourite spot 
in the valley of the !Cile, or in the 
plains of Shinaar; and when the ele- 
phant, from his sagacity and strength, 
.remained master of the earth. 

Th(B &CU also that have been stated 



lead us to reject BuBbn^expbnaAft^ 
founded on the gradual refrigeration 
of our globe. *i he rhinoceros of the 
Lena, and the mammoth whose carcase 
was preserved in the ice, must hare 
lived and died in a cold climate ; so 
that, as soon as the warmth of life 
was extinguished,the antiseptic powct 
of cold prevented the approach of cor- 
ruption. The skilful and indefiitigabb 
naturalist whose discoveries ^)(t are 
now considering, beside alf tliiB, hu 
clearly proved, that the fossil Pachy- 
dermata contain ux different species 
that are now extinct, though bekxig- 
ing to genera which still exist?— oae 
species o£ the rhinoceros, two of the 
hippopotamus, two of the tapir, and 
one of the elephant. All the genera 
to which these species bekm^^ arc 
perfect strangers in the cdimates 
where their bones are found. Three 
of them belong to the Old Coottnent, 
and one of them only to the New. 

These, however, are not the only 
wonders which the fossil remains of 
this order of quadrupeds have discov- 
ered. The bones from the' Ohio 
have been long known, and w^re €kt 
first which convinced naturalists that 
certain species had t>ecome entirely 
extinct. The great animai to whidi 
these bones must have belonged, was 
for a long time confounded with the 
mammoth of Siberia ; and though the 
teeth were admitted to be of a strw:- 
ture quite different, the name afnmm- 
moth'9bone9 was very improperly ap* 
plied to them, both in En^and tad 
America. The teeth are studded with 
large tubercles, instead of being com- 
posed of alternate layers of bMie aad 
enamel, as in the case of the ekphsnt 
and most graminivorous quadrnpedk 
The animal must, nevertheless, have 
had great ai^ty to the elep^snt; 
yet, on account of its teeth, Cuvier 
refers it to a different genus, to which 
because of the tubercles just mentioQ- 
ed, he gives the name of AAuiodbn- 
ton, A skeleton of this antmsl was 
found by Mr. Peale of Philadelphia, 
on the banks of Hudson's river, io the 
state of New T«rk> and is aow pee* 
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Mved in Ks museum. ADOtber near- 
ly as perfect} was brought to London 
hj his son^ Mr. Rembrandt Peale, and 
was exhibited a few years ag^ in tliat 
metropolis. These skeletons are so 
complete^ that the osteology of the 
animal may be considered as perfectly 
known, What rendered tliis discove- 
ry peculiarly interesting, was, that, 
in the midst of the bones, there was 
tt mass of small branches, grass and 
leaves, half bruised, among which 
they thought they could discover a 
species of reed at pi-csent common in 
Virginia; the whole appearing as if 
it had been enveloped in a sack) 
which they conceived to be the sto- 
mach of the animal. Hitherto, it is 
only in North America that the bones 
of this animal have been found. Si- 
milar bones have been discovered in 
Peru and in Terra Finna ; but they 
are thought by Cuvier to belong to 
another species of the same genus. 

The general conclusions are, that 
the great Mastodonton, or animal of 
the Ohio, was in many respects simi- 
lar to the elephant) not surpassing it 
great^ in size, and being probably 
lurtushed with a proboscis ; that the 
•tnicture of its grinders refer it 
nevertheless to a different genus ; that 
it probably fed, like the hippopotanwis 
aod the l>ear, on the roots and toui^her 
parts of vegetables ; and that though, 
ou this account* it must have fre- 
cjttented marshy ground, it was not 
made for swimming, or living in the 
water, and was truly a land animal ; 
^hat its bones are most common in 
Nwtli America, and that they are 
fresher and better preserved than any 
other fossil bones. Further inquiry 
enabled Curvier to reckon, in all, five 
uifferent species of the mastodonton, 
some of which have been found on 
tiie Old Continent. One species was 
^ound by HumWdt in the kingdom 
of Quito, at the height of 1200 toises. 
This, we believe, is the greatest 
height at which the fossil bones of 
quadrupeds have ever been discover- 
ed. Thus we have five species, con- 
»titMtinjg an entt|TB genus, to be addetl 



to the six formerly enum^*i^cd; 
making, in all, eleven species, whi^h 
have entirely disappeared from among^ y 
the living inhabitants of the earth. 

We have spoken, hitherto, only of 
those animal remains which occur ii^ 
the loose and unconsolidated earth. 
The remains of land animals, how* 
ever, and even of quadrupeds, have 
been sometimes found included in 
stone, of a slaty and calcareous nature. 
Of this, the* plaster quarries near 
Paris have afforded a remaiicable ex* 
ample, and one that occurred fot- 
tunately in a situation where thei^ 
were many skilful and accurate ob-' 
servers. In the third volume of the 
^nnalesy Cuvier gives an account of 
bones which he had found included 
between the strata of gypsum, in the 
plaster quarries near Pasis, of which 
after a very ample detail of the head| 
the various parts of which, he has 
been enabled perfectly to replace, he 
concludes, that no well informed na- 
turalist would deny that these bones 
had belonged to a herbivorous animal, 
of the order of Pachydermata^ and of 
genus between the tapir and the rhi- 
noceros. As little could he deny, saya 
he, that no such animal has yet beea 
discovered among the living tribea 
on the surface of the earth. He givea 
to this genus the name of Palaothe^ 
rium^ expressive of its great anti*- 
quity. 

I^arther research into the remain|^ 
of which the plaster quarries about 
Paris contain so itany si^ecimens, en-r 
abled him to discover another gemis 
similar to the former, but without 
canine teeth, which he has distin* 
guished by a term indicating thist 
inoffensive structure, Anofilotberium^, 
In each of these genera he distin-* 
guished several species, as the ^/fl^- 
iiuniy Mecliujtij Minusj Commune, 

In a Memoir subsequent to those 
which are considered above, inserted 
in the I2th vol. of the Anvalh^ Cuvi«i 
er gives an account of two entire ske- 
letons which he had completed with 
infinite labour, one of the Anotilothc* 
rium coMniMnej. iapd the other of the 
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Pai£Otherium medium. They were, as 
has been said, somethini^ between the 
hog and the tapir,biitof great size ; the 
jinofilothcrium about twelve feet long, 
measuring to the extremity of the tail. 
A rt:flection with which he con- 
eludes his second memoir on this sub- 
ject* is highly deserving our atten- 
tion.* It must seem strange, he 
observes, that in a country as exten- 
sive as that which our quarries occupy 
more than twenty leagues from east 
to west, there are hardly any animal 
'^remains, hut of one single family. It 
cah hardly be doubted, that the pro- 
portion of bones of any species has 
some relation to the numbers of that 
species when alive. This, therefore, 
indicates a condition of the animal 
world, corresponding very liitle to 
what we have now befoi*e us. In the 
present state of the globe, the coun- 
tries which make a part of the two 
great continents are inhabited by ani- 
mals of all the.ditferent families, each 
according to its latitude and the qual- 
ity of the soil. This however, is not 
the case with large islands ; and the 
condition of New Holland, in parti- 
cular, may throw some light on the 
state of the country inhabited by the 
animals in our quarries. 

Five sixths of all the quadrupeds 
of New Holland belong to one and the 
same family,— that of the animals of 
the oix>ssum kind. The six genera 
of this family, the Dasyurus,the Pha- 
langist, the Kangaroo, £cc. are all 
very near one ancther, and have 
nothing analogous to them in the rest 
of the world, except the opossum of 
South America. 

The number of species comprehen- 
ded in these six genera, amounts at 
least to forty ; and there arc not in 
the whole country above eight or ten 
species not belonging to them, name- 
ly, a wild-dog, two rats, and siiveral 
species of bat. Here then we have a 
country, of considerable extent, which 
at the -j^itjsent day, in the proportion 
of the families of existingquadi'upeds, 
offer a something very similar to wh^t 



must have taken place among tie &l^ 
sil animals of our quarries, where yft 
find at least eight that are pachydcr- 
mous for one that b carnivorous. 
This consideration must evidently be 
of weight, if we are to form any con^ 
jecture concerning the state of the 
earth's surface, at the time when it 
was inliabited by these extinct species. 

Besides the memoireB in which Cu- 
vier has described the pachydem>atai 
he treats, in another, of those cai-nivo- 
rous animals of which the i^emains 
are preserved in a fossil state.* The 
caverns of Germany, found in a gr^at 
track of moimtainous country, have 
been long celebrated for the multi- 
tude of animal remains which the^ 
contain. The mountains in which 
these caves are founds are all calcare- 
ous and connected with one another. 
Beginning with the Hartz, they sepft^ 
rate the valley of the Elbe from that 
of tlie Weser, and proceeding east- 
ward, fi*om those of the Rhine and 
the Danube, till turning the sources 
of the Elbe, they go on, to divide the 
valleys of the Oder and the Vistula 
from the plains of Hungary, op the 
great basin of the Danube. ITie ex- 
tent of this chain is more than t%o 
hundred leagues. 

At one extremity of this long lltrt 
are Beauman's cave and Scharfel's in 
the Hartz, described in the Proiogea 
of Leibnitz. At the other extremity 
are the caves in Hungary which also 
contain bones, and which have been 
known from immemorial time. Be- 
tween these two extremes, arc the 
caves in Franconia near Bayreuth, 
and particularly the cave of Gaylen- 
reuth, which of all others is the rich- 
est in fossil remains. These caverns 
are of great extent ; they are lined 
with stalactitical concretions ; and in 
these concretions near the bottooH 
and on the floor, are contained a vast 
number of bones. The bones in them 
all, are nearly in the same state : dc« 
tached, shattered, broken, but never 
rolled ; a little lighter and less solid 
than recent bones, yet in their animal 
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ilyte VfcCf little decomposed* con- 
taining much gelatinous matter^ and 
Dot at all petrified. 

What is most singular is, that in 
kI] these Caverns, over a distance of 
more than two hundred leagues, the 
bones are the same* Three fourths of 
tbem nearly belong to two species of 
bears which no longer exist. About 
half the remainder belong to asjie- 
cie&of Hyxna; some few belong to 
the tiger, or the lion ; others to the 
wolf or dog, the fox, the polecat, 
or to some species nearly allied to 
theoi. llie species so common in the 
soil and alluvial ground, as already 
described, viz. elephants, rhinocero* 
ses, horses, buffaloes, tapirs--are ne- 
ver found here ; neither any of the 
Palsotheria, such as occur in the stony 
beds about Paris. So also, converse- 
I7, Done of the bones found in these 
caverns are ever diiscovered in either 
of the other situations, except those 
•f the Hysena, which are sometimes 
found in the loose earth. It is also of 
consequence to observe, that the caves 
never contain the bones of any ma- 
rine animals whatever, nor any thing 
tliM marks the presence of the sea. 

The earth which serves as the en- 
vrlo/ie of the bones, was analyzed by 
M. Lauffifr^ Assistant chemist in the 
museum, and was foimd to contain 2 1 
per ceut. of the phosphate of lime, tlie 
characteristic of l>one. There was 32 
per cent, of, lime and magnesia com- 
bined with carbonic acid ; and 24 of 
the carbonic, acid itself. The compa- 
rison of ihe bones witli those of living 
aniroals, has been made with a degree 
of cfire, accuracy, and laborious ex- 
amination, that can haixily be ex- 
ceeded. 

The bones of the carnivorous ani- 
mals, deposited over this extensive 
chain, are on a level higher than that 
at which the bones of the elephant 
and the other Fachydermata are 
feund, with the exception of that 
>bich Humboldt brought from the 
height of 1200 toises- 

Therf appeaa^ however, to be 
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no distinct marks, by which Ae orttr 
of the two, in respect of time j can \m 
compared with one another. Cuvier 
seems inclined to think the era of tb« 
carnivorous animals later than thaft 
to which the bones of the mammoth 
arc to be referred. A very long period 
however, and not a mere point of timo^ 
must have .been required for the ac» 
cumulation of these bones. 

It cannot be doubted, thdt the ani- 
mals to which they belonged, lived 
and died in the caverns where their 
bones remain. There is no appear* 
ance of any sudden catastrophe, like 
the waters of the ocean, arising and 
pursuing the animals into caverns^ 
where they at last perished. 

But carnivorous animals are soli* 
tary, both from inclination and neces- 
sity ; and instinct would in vain col-* 
lect those individuals, whom the diffi- 
culty of procuring subsistence must 
soon force to a distance from one 
another. Each cavern in this exten- 
sive chain was therefore the den of a 
single despot, who sallied forth, as 
his ancestors had done, t© prey on thp 
defenceless inhabitants of those woods 
which, in later times, after men had 
become masters of the world, were 
known by the name of the Hircynian 
Forest. What a length of time must 
have been required to pave these vast 
caverns with the hones of their soli-* 
tary masters, in such quantities as 
still to astonish the naturalist, af^ei; 
supplying the apothecaries of Ger^ 
many from the days of Paracelsus to 
the present time \ Indeed, it is A 
striking mark of the vicissitudes to 
which the earth and all its inhabitants 
are subject, that the bones of animals^ 
of which tlie very race is extinct, and 
which fed many agto ago on specief 
that are now unknown, should be de- 
voured, in their turn, by the indivi- 
duals of the human race^ 

The extinct genera and species, qf 
which we have now seen so many 
examples, belonged to two of the 
great families off^^e animal kingdom, 
the Carnivora and F^thydcrmUttt^ 
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Among' the ruminating animals, a si- 
inilar loss has not been observed. A 
memoir of Cuvier, inserted in the 
twelfth volume* of the jinnalea^ con- 
tains an account of the principal facts 
that have been observed concerning 
these last, paiticularly the deer, the 
oxj and the buffalo ; of sdl which, fos- 
sil remains are fi-equently discovered. 
It is rempiked, however, that this 
nuraerodf faniily presents peculiar 
difficuU^s, when its remains are 
found, fn a fossil state. For, though 
the order of ruminating animals is 
distinguished, by strong and well 
marked characters, from every other 
order> the genera and species are not 
easily distinguished from one another. 
This is so much the case, tliat natu- 
ralists, for making out these distinc- 
tions, have been obliged to have re- 
courae 10 the horns, which being en- 
tirely exterior, and varying in the 
same species, both in form and in size 
according to the sex, the age, and the 
^maie, cannot fail to be subject to 
considerable uncertainty. The con- 
clusions, therefore, concerning the 
identity or the diversity of the genera 
and s;>acies of such animals, can 
hardly be drawn with the same confi- 
dence as in the preceding instances. 
Admitting this to be true, and look- 
ing rather to what is probable, than 
to what is certain, our author con* 
eludes, from a very careful examina- 
tion, that the remains of ruminating 
quadrupeds, whether found in the 
loose earth, or in the fissures of rocks 
combined with stalactitical concre- 
tions, do not differ essentially from 
the bones of animals now living, and 
inhabiting the sume countries where 
these remains are found. To this rule 
some animals of the deer kind, and 
cspe( ia ly the fossil elk of Ireland, 
form the only exceptions that are 
known. This is the nxove remarkable, 
that the bones of these animals are 
found along with those of the elephant 
and the other Pachydcrmata. In the 
Bones of the horse, as well as in those 



of the ruminating animals, an aceo- 
rate resemblance between the (bssil 
and the living species is observed. 

The fosul elk of Ireland is the most 
celebrated of the ruminating animals 
found in a fossil state, ana is that 
which naturalists are the most unani- 
mous in considering as an unknown 
species. The horns of this animal are 
found in Ireland, not, properly speak- 
ing, in the bogs, but in the gravel or 
alluvial earth, which usually forms 

. the base on which the peat-moss rests. 
I'he horns are of an extraordinary 
size ; and Cuvier has shown, that they 
are neither those of the elk nor thie 
rein-deer. The horns of the largest 
elks, now living, are not above half 
the size of the fossil horns of Ireland. 
The results, deduced fhim a long and 
accurate comparison, are, that the 
Irish elk, the deer of Scania, and the 
great buffalo of Siberia, are unknown 
animals ; but that the other fossil bones 
of this order are undistingisislu^k 
from thode of the comnK>n deer, the 
roe, the urus, the ox, the buffalo, &c. 
The difficulty of accounting for the 
loss of the species bek>nging to one 
family, and the preservation of tlidse 
belonging to another, are nearly alike; 
and we cannot hope to understand the 
one, without having an explanation of 
the other. Further exanunation may 
throw more light on a subject, where, 
though much has lately been disco- 
vered, a great deal no doubt remains 
to be known. 

We have thtis finished an abstract 
of what we conceive to be a most cu- 
rious and valuable document concern- 
ing the ancient inhabitants of our 
^lobe. It is a work of great ingcnn- 
ity and research; and does infinite 
honour to the skilful naturalist by 
whom it has been conducted* It is 

. curious to remark, that the principal 
loss which the kpse of tinae has pro- 
duced, so far as we are acqoainled 
with the history of animals, has bXbOK 
upon one particular order. Therftffe 
six genera of Pachydcrmata 
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isting ; tutmelyy the elephant, the ta- 
pir, the hog, the hippopotamds, the 
daman, and the rhinoceros ; and there 
are three genera, the PalMtherium^ 
•dno/ihtherium^ and MoBtodontonj 
which are lost, besides many species. 
The opinion entertained by Cuvier 
concerning the extinction of these 
animals, such of them at least as are 
found in the soil or the alluvial earth, 
is, that it has been produced by water, 
or by some sudden inundation that 
overwhelmed the land to a certidn 
height There is, indeed, no ap- 
pearance of the bones having been 
carried or transported by water; and 
there is no reason to suspect that the 
catastrophe arose from a wave or cur- 
rent having such force as to carry 
every thing along with it. If a delug;e 
was the cause, it must have been a 
simple submersion of the land under 
the water, without any thing like that 
debacle which some geologists have 
imagined. Whether this submersion 
arose from the risine up of the water, 
or sinking down of the land, is not 
likely to be ascertained from the phe- 
nomena of the animal kingdom ; and 
on this subject, the facts, and, perhaps, 
still more, the theories of geologists, 
will incline them to form different 
opinions. Some perhaps may think, 
that a sudden catastrophe is not a 
supposition necessary for the explana- 
tion of these appearances. ' The fossil 
remains in some count lies, particu- 
larly in Siberia, where they seem to 
form the groundwork of entire islands, 
are too great to owe th«?ir origin to the 
animals existing, at any one instant, 
on the sur&ce of the globe. The ac- 
cumulation of ages; the collecting 
together of the remains which a long 
series of years had consigned to the 
earth, could alone enable the Lena or 
the Indegirka to construct those se- 
pulchral monuments which are de- 
scribed above. The common course 
of nature, therefore, may be sufficient 
to explain the existence of these ani- 
mal remains; and the entire loss of 
certain species may perhaps have 
iti^iea^Qwi the estention and severity:.. 



of man's dominion over the earth* 
The preservation of the Huipinant^ 
and the extinction of so many of the 
Pachydermoos animals, may also, in 
some measure, be explained by the 
greater numbers of the former, theil* 
wider diffusion, and their greater ac- 
tivity. This much at least may be ^ 
considered as certain, that the expla- 
nation of these fossil bones is to be de* 
rived, either from a submersion of the 
continents under water, quietly and 
without agitation, or from the acci- 
dents which occur in the ordinary 
course of nature. All other hy poth- '^ 
eses seem to be excluded ; and this 
exclutuon is no inconsiderable step 
towards the final solution of the pro- 
blem. 

The only desideratum that has oc* 
curred to us in these MemGiret^ ia 
one which may be easily removed ; 
it concerns the state of the bonea 
found in the plaster quarries, mine* 
ralogically considered. Are they 
completely peuified, or are they only 
included in the gypsum? In what 
degree are they penetrated by earthy 
substances? Do they contain any 
phosphate of lime ? What is the de- 
gree of their consolidation ? 

These Memoires sene strongly to 
exemplify the great advantage which 
the sciences may derive from each 
other, even when they are so unlike 
as geology and anatomy. So, also, 
the examination of the marine petri- 
factions found in rocks, may give great 
information concerning the migration 
and charaaer of the animals that in- 
habited the earth, at a period much 
more remote than any of those which 
we have now been considering. We 
have accordingly observed, with great 
satis&ction, the inquiries of anotiier 
learned Professor in the Museum, 
Lan.ai*k, into the nature of the fossil 
shells found in the vicinity of Paris. 
From the description and classifica- 
tion of such oh] ects it cannot be doubt^ 
ed that much benefit will be derived 
to the history both of the Mineral and 
of the animal kingdom. 
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J^^fleetions tur lei noiea du MwiteuTy &c &c. Reflections on the notes in the Moiii* 
teur of the 14th September 1810. By a friend to truth. 8vo. p. 21. London. 

J^eflccHont ntr }et notea, &c. i, e. Reflections on tiie notes in the Moniteur of th^ 16th; 
33d, 29th and 3Qth November 1810» and biographical notices of Junot, Massena, 
Ney» and Regnier. By a friend to truth. 8vo. p. 68. Londcm. 



THESE pamphlets are evidently 
the production of a French royalist, 
who writes with great vehemence, 
against Bonaparte and his adherents. 
1 he first mentioned is possessed of 
very little interest, being expressed 
ifn such a tr^dn of abuse and confident 
assertion, as to make a considerate 
reader afraid at every step of putting 
&ith in its allegations. The author 
dwells on the battle of Wagram, and 
says that it could not fail to have been 
won by the Austrians had their com- 
manders acted Judiciously : but he 
gives us, unfortunately, no testimony 
to tliat effect except his own. A few 
pages afterward, he breaks out rather 
Abruptly mto an eulogy of Louis 
XVII 1., and extols his paternal affec- 
tion for the deluded inhabitants of 
France. One of the few points in 
which we are disposed to OMncide 
with this writer, without requiring 
any additional •vidence, regards the 
Scheldt expedition: the &ilure of 
which, he is satisfied, could not have 
taken place under a commander of 
efficiency .—-The larger pamphlet is 
couched in terms of similar confi- 
dence, and would be almost as little 
deserving of attention, were it not for 
its biographical notices of French 
generals. These, though extracted 
Irom a printed work, are not com* 
nonly known, and very interesting at 
the present moment, because the men 
described have been figured so recent- 
ly in opposition to our troops in the 
Peninsula. We shall abstract and 
translate some of the most remarka- 
ble passages in these biographical 
sketches, and present our readers 
with the observations on Generals 
"Ebl^, Junot, Massena, Ne7> and Reg- 



General Ebl6 is the commander of 
Massena*s artillery. He is of the age 
of fifty, of tall stature, and robust con- 
sdtution. His manner is soldier-like, 
his look severe, and his language 
coarse. He entered the sixth regi- 
ment of artillery at the age of sixteen; 
and discovering a large share of zeal, 
intelligence, and prudence, he was 
made an officer in 1785. The kin^^of 
Naples having applied to the French 
government for artillery -officers, Eb- 
16 was one of those who were sent to 
this niionarch. His rank was that of 
major ; and he remained in that ser- 
vice till the beginning of 1793, when 
he was readied to France and repla- 
ced in his former regiment. By bis 
activity and boldness, he soon attained 
the rank of general of brigade and 
general of division. He was^mployed 
under Pichegru in the conquest of 
Holland, and under Moreau in the^ 
famous retreat in 1796. He also de- 
fended Kehl against the Archduke 
Charies, with a degree of skill and 
activity which attracted the admira- 
tion of the Austrians.— He is less of 
an extortioner than Augereau, Mas- 
sena, or Ney, but he is by no means 
indifferent to the acquisition of mo- 
ney ; on the contrary, he is imdcr- 
stood to have amassed large sums in 
the course of service, both in Italy 
and Germany^ He has not, however, 
the effrontery to make a public dis- 
play of his tvealth ; and his habits are 
very simple. Having been named 
minister at war for the kingdon of 
Westphalia, he soon became disgt^- 
ed with his situation on account of the 
folly of Jerome Bonaparte, whood- 
lows himself to be misled by some 
giddy young men who flatter Mm 
«od GoiUxibute to hi» pkasoroi. £tt^ 
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iift ]i]3tlf considered as one of the first 
.of the rt'ench artillery-commanders 
for a service of routine. Nothing es- 
capes him : he is still possessed of 
great activity, and is extremely use- 
ful in action by his experience and 
coolness. 

Junot is about forty years of age, 
and commands the Sfh corps. He is 
above the middle size, robust, and in- 
clined to corpulence ; his look shows 
him to be fond of good cheer ; his 
manner is rough, but his dress is very 
splendid. His parents were farmers in 
easy circumstances, and taught him 
the elements of education : but he had 
not made choice t>f a profession when 
the revolution led to the formation of 
volonteer-battalions. He then entered 
ioto the service as a common soldier, 
and went through the ranks of corpo- 
lal, Serjeant, and platoon-officer, dis- 
tbguishing himself on all occasions 
by coolness and intrepidity. Bona- 
parte, having noticed him at the siege 
of Toulon, made him enter his £tat 
MajoTi and become afterward his aid- 
de-camp. Some years subsequently, 
he was made commandant of Paiis, 
but was never intended for a general 
till he received the command of the 
army in Portugal. He was attended 
thither by two mentors, Laborde for 
the in^try-service, and Kellermann 
for the cavalry. At Viraeii'a, the rout 
of his army would have been complete 
had it not been for Kellermann ; who, 
by hi$ bold and able manoeuvres, suc- 
ceeded in restraining the pursuit of 
the English. Junot is a cypher in ne- 
gotiation ; and the success of the con- 
ferences at Cintra was due to Keller- 
mann, who received full powers, and 
succeeded beyond all expectations. 

Junot's courage is that of a soldier, 
aiid may be termed rashness in an ill- 
informed commander. He is intrusts 
ed notwithstanding with the com- 
mand of three di^sions, forming a 
total of twenty-five thousand men: 
hut have not Charbonier and Jourdan 
been invested with still more import- 
ant commands ? Bonaparje, in his cal- 
«il^(iQP|i^attQads a^ much to the fide- 



lity as to the talents of his generals. 
Junot receives orders from Massena, 
and executes them very punctually ; 
leaving the details to his Eiat Major 
and confining himself to the choice of 
quarters. In action, he is always to 
be found among the foremost ranks, ' 
and cool amid the hottest fire. As he 
has neither combinutlon nor quick- 
ness of observation, he commits the 
great fault of taking the advice of any 
person who speuks first to him. An 
opposing general should never wait 
Junot'b attack, but sliould fall on hhn 
unexpectedly, surprising his camp or 
his cantonments, in whioh he will 
meet with little resistance. A great 
libertine and plunderer, possessed of 
some natural talents and of many cor- 
poreal qualities, but devoid of useful 
knowledgcv Junot should be described, 
since the death of Lasnes, as the most 
faithful Said of the hero of Acre, 

Massena is of the age of fifty, above 
the middle size, strong and well made, 
but coarse and harsh in his manner. 
He was bom on the frontiers of Italy, 
and entered the service as a soldier 
at an early age. After having applied 
closely to his duty, and passed 
tlirough the ranks of corpond and 
Serjeant, he was a subaltern a^ the 
commencement of the revolution. 
On the breaking out of the war with 
the king of Sardinia in 1792, he dis- 
covered his bravery and activity, and 
attained the rank of general of divi- 
sion. It waa remarked, however, that 
his successes were due rather to ob- 
stinacy and audacity than to skill ; and 
it was said of him that " he fought 
like a ram, with his forehead.*' He is 
not slow in exposing his person, and 
in rushing foi*wards to any part of his 
line where his presence can be useful. 
He was always a great plunderer; 
and when his division was at Padua in 
1797, the excesses in that way were 
so shameful as to bec^ome the talk 
of the whole army. It is well known 
that in the subsequent year he wa% 
obliged to leave Rome, on account of 
the indignation which this conduct 
etched against hiQi janxong t}ie oflh 
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ten. The defeat of the Russians in 
^799^ the greatest of his explottsj is 
said to have been planned by Souit.-— 
After the cessation of continental hos- 
tilities, Massena resided in an elegant 
<:ountry-hoiise at Ruelle near Paris. 
In 1805, on the resumption of the 
war, he commanded in Italy ; and in 

» 1 809, at the battle of Essling, his firm*' 
uess was the chief cause of saving the 
French army.— On a genefal review 
of his career, he will be found much 
fitter for a subordinate than for a 
chief command. Had Soult been a 
general of the French army at Busaca, 
Uie battle would have been fought 
very differently. He would have occu- 
pied the ott^tion of the English by a 
crowd of riflemen ; he would have 
4inited the flower of his army ; and, 
taking advantage of the darkness of 
night and nature of the ground to 
hide his movements, he would have 
poured his collected force on the con- 
vent of Busaco. 

Ncy is at the age of forty-two, a 
good figure, and an excellent horse- 
man. His dexterity in all bodily ex- 
ercises is remarkable, his look is dis- 
figured by the redness of his hair and 
«ye-brows. His boldness is painted in 
his coumenance ; his dress is elegant; 
|»is manners are cold. He was bom 
>of poor parents at Saar-louis, in the 
German port of Lorraine, and entered 
the Hussar-service, because German 
«ras the language used in it. He was 
first a private, but became a subaltern 
at the beginning of the revolution, 
imd a captain in 1794. He obtained 
frequent access to general Kleber, 
gained his confidence by decision and 
activity, and thus attained the means 
of being brought into notice. In 1796 
he was employed in the van-guard of 
the army of the Sambre and Maese, 
^md fought various actions with more 
credit to his courage than to his pru- 
dence. This was his general charac- 
^r in subsequent service, and it was 
not till the formation of the camp of 
Boulogne in 1803, that he proceeded 

• to learn the movements of in&ntry : 
imK this |s not the department in 



which he is calculated to shine, sino^ 
he has little di^tositionibr study, ffis 
way is to push forwards on ail occa- 
sions, whatever be his lo%s of meo. 
Accordingly, he has been most suc- 
cessful when fighting under the gui- 
dance of Souh. He is coarse In beha* 
viour to his subordinates, and a rank 
plunderer ; Gallicia and the Asturias 
have suffered severely from his n^Ni- 
city. Against a cool and able adver- 
sary, Ney would have little chance 
of success ; he does not understand 
the occurrences of the moment for 
making decisive movements of attack 
or resistance ; and, petulant in the 
highest degree, he would^xpose him- 
self to rush into a furnace in the hop* 
of snatching a victory. 

Regnier, who is a Swiss by Wrth, 
and entered the French service at the 
beginning of the revolution, is consid- 
ered as one of the best informed men 
in Fnmce, with regard to war as a 
science. He was employed on the 
staff of the army of the north, first as 
assistant and afterward as adjutant- 
general, and owed his advancement 
to Pichegru. In 1796 he was head of 
the staff to Moreau, and conducted 
himself with great approbation : htA' 
he is not the same man in action as In 
the closet. Though perfectly conm* 
geous, he has not that quickn^ lari 
presence of mind which are indispesH 
sable to the success of operations in 
the fieW. When in Egypt, his ser- 
vices were more marked by zeal and 
utility than by ^clai. He fougStvriA 
coura^, was attentive to the oc^i£- 
tion of his troops; and employed his 
leisure-moments in gratifying lis 
turn for the arts and sciences i butttot 
being one of Bonaparte's original fid- 
lowers, he was not so fortuna^ ais to 
attract any great portion of eulogitun. 
On his return from Egypt, he plA^ 
lished an account of the expedraDD, 
which made him some enemies ; and 
among others general D'E^mgf 
who, being hurt by his conUBCiltB, 
sent him a challenge. They be^fi^ 
vnth pistols in the Bois de BoolMie 
near Paris, apd D'Estaing; felL w^ 
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iM|>arte was disi^eased with Regnier, 
and ^Qt him on distant service to the 
south of France. He was afterward 
ordered to Naples as king Joseph's 
roilitarf counsellor ; it was then that 
he was defeated at Maida. His pro* 
per station is not in the command of 
a separate corps, but as head of the 
stafiT to a g^eat army.-— In regard to 
moral conduct, he forms a striking 
contrast to his colleagues; his pro- 
bity, humanity, and firmness, making 
him valued by all who know him. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot 
add to this list an account of marshal 



Soult ; who, we believe, approaches 
more t^ Bonaparte by uniting combi- 
nation of views and decision of action, 
than any other of his commanders.— 
We take our leave of the writer of 
these pamphlets, by expressing a 
higher value for the information 
which he possesses respecting France^ • 
than for the method in which he is 
disposed to communicate it ; and by 
advising him, if he expects to produce 
conviction on the minds of his readers, 
not only to study moderation of lan- 
guage, but to adduce the evidence of 
others in support of his assu-tions^ 
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THE principles of French tactics 
have been a subject of serious inquiry 
and reflection to many among the 
thinking part of mankind, during the 
last fifteen years. We have seen ar- 
mies intrusted to young leaders, and 
not always supeiior in number to their 
antagonists, destroying the proudest 
military establishments of Europe ; 
and succeeding, in the course of a 
few months, in over-running tracts of 
country, which, according to forn^er 
aiodes of warfare, would for years 
have furnished occupation to an in- 
vading enemy. The vanquished of 
the present day, like those of other 
ages, are abundantly ready to account 
for their failures by the influence of 
bribery and preponderating numbers: 
but, howsoever dextrous the French 
may be in diplomatic inti'igue, or pro- 
digal of the lives of their men, we 
must carry our researches somewhat 
further before we can be confident of 
having arrived at a satis&ctory ex- 
planation of their succesai^s. Since 
our triumphs in Portugal, an English 
reader may undertake an inquiry of 

* See Review, Vol. 



this nature with a greater stock of 
composure, than when a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen were encamped 
at Boulogne, and our disastei-s in 
Flanders and in Holland were fresh 
in our recollection. Recent events 
have shown, that against troops who 
will stand their ground so firmly 
as British soldiers maintidn it^ the 
French plan of impetuous assault is 
exerted in vain, and n^y be made to 
turn to the discomfiture of the assail- 
ants ; while the example of Spain has 
proved, that whenever a people are 
resolute in continuing their resistance^ 
-all the chicanery of diplomatic in- 
trigue, and all the efforts of military 
skill, will be insufficient to accomplish 
their reducdon under a detested yoke. 
The author of the Essay before ua 
proposes to explain the military sys* 
tern of Bonapaite, and to show hit 
enemies how they may imitate and 
improve on it. He is not less zealoue 
for the independence of Europe than 
the author of the celebrated work on 
the *' (Miaracters of European Ai> 
mies;*'* and, although^ like that wflPL 

xlviiL X. S. p. 205, 
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ter, he composes with too much haste 
and too little arrangement, he will be 
found to have suggested much which 
it is important for Bonaparte's oppo- 
nents to know and to practice. He 
Ibe^ins by briefly recapitulating the 
chief improvements which the revo- 
lutionary war introduced into the 
French service; such as the multi- 
plication of light troops, a reduction 
m the amount of baggage and of 
heavy artillery, increased celerity in 
the management of field-pieces, the 
ssuppression of the use of horses for 
tlie subordinate infantry-officers, and, 
lastly, a method of extracting sub- 
sistence from the surrounding coun- 
try, without the necessity of establish- 
ing magazines. All these alterations 
co-operate to one end,— to accelerate 
irapidity of tnovement ; and when we 
also take into the account the vast 
supply of men aflbrded by the popu- 
lation of France and its dependencies, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the 
remarkable conformity between the 
nature of the system and the daring 
and impetuous character of Bona- 
parte. After a few preliminary ob- 
servations, the Essayist remarks, that 
his obiect has been to address himself 
to military readers, and in particular 
to staff-officers ; who, he flatters him- 
self, will rise from the perusal of his 
^vork with a conviction that the great 
aim of their Jabours should be to 
study the causes of the general move- 
ments passing before their eyes, and 
to be able to render, at any hour of 
tlie day, a distinct account of the po- 
sition and strenj^th of the respective 
corps of the army to which tliey be- 
long. The Hs»ay is divided into se- 
'\ eral parts, of whicii the principal are 
a narrative of the campaign of 1805, 
ai>d a disquisition on the French 
piode of marching through a coun- 
try, and of 6gl\tiug pitched battles. 
To these the author has added obser- 
vations on the Bti uggle in Spain, on 
the ptisonal character of Bonaparte, 
%ik1 on the totul loss of popularity 
\>liich .has been the consequence of 
hLs vtceni violence and tyranny. The 



pamphlet will supply us with sere^ 
extracts of considerable length and 
interest, and we shall begin l^ trans- 
lating for our readers the acoount of 
the campaign of 1805. 

' I will not enter at Urge into the early 
cfunpaigns of Bonaparte ; they wene amere 
cxjierimcnt of the efiicacy of his mili^rf 
Bvstem, which was then greatly behind 
the perfection which it afierwai^ attain* 
ed. It was in the campaign of 1805 that 
he began to make war on a grand .scale ': 
it was then that he first gave a practical 
application of the system created during 
the previous wars of tlie revolution, aad 
which was singularly adapted to his en- 
terprising and destmctiTe powers of 
mind. This system belongs exclasiteiy 
to the present age ; no record attests its 
former existence ; and it is known only 
by its terrible results. What can more 
surpass all former example, than to see 
French armies accomplish in the ooone 
of a few weeks those operations which ia 
other times would have required years, or 
rather ages: to see them regularly van- 
quish, in close a.ction» well disciplined ar- 
mies of superior number ; aini, which if 
still more strange^ to see a body of one 
hundred thousand men execute a march 
through an enemy's coimtiy in the same 
manner in wkich this could mrmerlyhate 
been effected by a single regiment ? 
. 'Jn September 1805> two hundred thovf- 
sand JbYenchmen pass the Rhine on dificr- 
ent points. They advance in separate bo- 
dies, but in concert, and all aim at the 
same object. Maps, carefully prepared ia 
time of peace, are in the hands of the staff- 
officers { and every arrangement is mwdt* 
for the security and expedition of the 
march. Bacli officer gives the soldier a& 
example of supporting fatigue and priva- 
tion; Uie generals ride at the head of 
tlieir divisions ; and the captains of infim- 
try proceed on foot at the head of tbetc 
QCHnpaiiies. The progress of the cohunas 
is never stopped, as in other armies^ by 
waiting for convoys of provisions. Gap- 
tics, abbeys, farm-houses, the dwelling of 
the citizen, and even tlie humble cottage, 
compose the magazines of a French anny. 
Its daily encampments are chosen with a 
view as well to subsistence as to military 
security. A column makes & halt to rest 
for a few hours ; the time is too short to 
expose them to suffer from the exhaustjoa 
of local resources, and they repeat to-mor- 
row what they have done to-day. h is 
tluiit thatfin a few days they reach the 
banks oi* the Danube : out the rapidity: of 
th<} advanot has n»i given time for thK 
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pontooni to come op ; th^ are at a dis- 
tance in the rear ; how then is the river 
to be passed ? The foresight of their 
commanders had sent forwards flying par- 
tics, with orders to pursue the enemy 
without intermission ; and they follow 
them up so closely as not to leave time 
fo^ the destruction of the bridges; the 
Danube is therefore crossed with ease. 
Here, however, the French were on the 
point of experiencing a gpreat disaster, in 
consequence, not ol the movements of 
their stupefied enemy, but of the peculiar 
nature ot their plan of march. To sur- 
round Ulm, it was necessary to concen- 
trate their troops ; and numerous columns, 
advancing in the same direction, find 
themselves collected within a narrow dis- 
trict. One hundred thousand men, fa- 
tigued by long marches, and possessed of 
no stock of provisions, arc confined within 
a tract, the supplies of which arc consum- 
ed in the course of a few hours. To add 
to their embarrassments, the rains descend 
in torrents, and, continuing without inter- 
tuption for several days, the country is 
inundated, and the roads become execra- 
ble. The soldiers march in the mud, and 
pass the night in water; they seem ready 
to die with hunger aftd want ; they are 
discouraged and murmur. What can the 
coromanaer do ? Proclamations are read 
at the head of the diiferent columns, 
praising and flattering the army, passing 
the highest encomiums on its steadiness, 
and asserting that tlic enemy is on the 
eve of being surrounded, so thkt a few mo- 
ments more will make the army reap tht 
fruit of 'its fatigues and privations. These 
addresses are effectual in tranquillizing 
^ minds of the soldiers : but what are 
wev to do for food ? they are on the point 
of ndltng down from faintness, when, at 
the critical moment, supplies arrive. Ac- 
tive and intelligent ofiicers had been sent 
to the neighbouring districts, and had 
succeeded, by dint of money and threats, 
in collecting provisions, and in getting 
them conveyed in the peasant's carts to 
the army. The call of hunger once satisfi- 
ed, nothing remains that can retard the ad- 
vance of the French ; horse-artillerv being 
indispensable to their operations, it must 
Tie brought forwards, notwithstaiiding the 
nun which still contiiiues ; if the horses 
sink under the draught, their place is oc- 
cupied by soldiers. The army is Impati- 
ent for victory, but still more impatient to 
put an end to its distress, and the capture 
•f €lm will completely change its condi- 
t on. Ulm falls, and 60,000 Austrians are 
either taken, destroyed, or dispersed. 
•After a short repow at Uhn, and 
you n. s s 



Augsburg, the French resume their 
march with new ardour. The prog^ss 
tlirough Bavaria is open and free ; the in- 
habitants are ordered to supply the sol- 
diers ; and Munich is made to resemble 
an immense inn. Strone vanguards pre- 
cede the main body, ana attack the rear 
of the Austrians wherever they find it. 
Neither the darkness of night nor strength 
of position, nor the intervention of rivett* 
can stop the iCudacity of the French. Such 
incessant attacks confuse the Austrllin ge- 
nerals, who, having given up all thoughts 
of fighting, neglect even the means c« se- 
curing their retreat. Their minds are oc- 
cupied with the preservation of their bar- 
gage, and they make no attempt to break 
up the roads. The French find bridge 
on all the rivers. The Iser, the Inn, the 
Salza, and the Ems, prove fruitless barri- 
ers ; and Bonaparte enters Vienna with- 
out having been under the necessity ot 
doing more than make rapid marches, and 
fight actions of advanced posts. 

* At last the Russian army, so much 
vaunted, comes in sight of the French. 
Bonaparte suspends his march, and eiv 
camps. It was the end of November, yet 
soldiers, officers, and generals, all sleep 
in the open air. Had tuhe Prussians then 
come forwards, Bonaparte would hare 
been in the greatest danger : but he ama- 
sed them with money; and never w»i 
money more usefully expended. 

* Battle of Jtu9terUtx. The allied army 
amounted to one hundred and six* thou* 
sand men, of whom twenty thousand were 
Austrians ; the French were considerably 
inferior, not exceeding eighty thousand 
men. Bonaparte, to increase the confi« 
dence of the Bussians, made a feint of re- 
treating before them; his object being 
also to put them in a bad position. Alex- 
ander was too confident of success to re- 
tard his movements ; he followed the 
French without hesitation, and pitched 
his camp on the ground which Bonaparte 
had surveyed and studied. This was ex- 
actly what the Corsican wished ; Alexan- 
der shall advance no farther. Bonaparte 
thinks not of retiring to rest, but passes 
the whole nig^t in reconnoitering the ene- 
my, and in making his final dispositions. 
Pickets of light horse, assisted by a faint 
moonlight, are employed in riding along 
the Russian line, keeping as near to it as 
possible, and headed by officers who are 
accustomed to such service, and full of 
activity and quickness. They collect the 
most useful information on the position of 
the enemy ; ruid Bonaparte, anxious to ve- 
rify the r^orts in person, keeps in motio^^ 
during the whole night. He is acco^npft- 
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nicd by his best generals ; nU the infbrma- 
tioii required is obtained: aiid the ar- 
rungenlents for the battle are made on the 
feiircst foundtilion. The scene of action 
is laid out. two miles in front of the French 
encampment ; the stations to be occupied 
by tile respective divisions are marked 
witii precifcion on the spot ; tlie mai'shals 
are present, and receive the clearest in- 
structions. It M-as necessary to have re- 
course to an expedient to counteract tlie 
infcr'oniy of numbers. The custom, on 
a solaier's being" severely wounded, is tliat 
two of his comrades carry him out of the 
ranks : and, as fear is very ready to put 
on tlie garb of humanity, tliese men are 
in general prompt in resuming their sta- 
tion. An order was now issued, foi bidding 
any man to leave the line on pretext of 
carrj-ing off the wounded ; it was punctu- 
ally enforced ; and it proved in its effect 
equivalent to a lai-gc i-einforcement. 

* An engagement with such great num- 
bers, afforded an opportunit}- of putt'uig 
in execution the extensive manoeuvres 
which were practised at llie camp of Bou- 
logne. To go through them well requires 
not only coolness but silence ; accordingly, 
the Fixinch soldiers were forbidden to cry 
out ** forwards,** as was usual with them 
if\ action ; and the conscqtK-nce was, that 
the only noise heard in the battle consiyt- 
ed in fit" i^ig, and in the voice of the com- 
manding officers. Oi\ the 2d of December, 
the French moved fvtm\ tlicir camp befoi-e 
day-light; each column advancing, under 
it,s marshal, to tliespot niiu-ked out on the 
preceding da\ for its position. A mist 
concealed their movements till eight 
a'clock, when the sun shone forth, and 
showed to the astonished Russians, the 
French artny arrayed in order of battle. 
Ninety battalions of French infantrv, ran- 
ged in two li,nes. to the right and m fiice 
of the great road leading from Brunn to 
W«(jc!iau, formed jui acute angle with the 
road. The extremity of the angle was an 
eminence of considerable height, which 
commanded the road ; this eminence was 
g^iarded by a strong detachment of inf;in- 
tiy, and by heavy artillery, which pre- 
vented the advance of the Russians idong 
tl»e road, and covered at the same time 
the left wing of the French imder Lasnes. 
Mis coips was supported also by the whole 
of the Uv'Avy cavalrj , namely, eleven regi- 
ments of cuirassiers and two of carabi- 
neers, under the orders of Afurat. Bema- 
dotte commnndcd the ccntiv, composed 
almost entirely of infantry, and Soult had 
charge of the right wing stretching to- 
warc& Brunn. Abo:\e one hiuidred pieces 
^ aTcaxBion w ere placed throp^iout Xha line. 



BonipArte, actine as commander in chief, 
and accompanied by Berthier, and. his 
whole staf^, had taken his station in tlie 
rear of the centre, at the head of the re- 
serve, which consisted of twenty picked 
battalions, thi>ee,or four regiments of 
horse, and twenty-tive pieces of Hght ar- 
tillery. So judiciously were the French 
drawn up, that, without leaving any weak 
point, tlieir line was made to .extend to an 
equal length with that of their more nu- 
merous antagonists. 

* The first cannon, was fired an the 
French right. Tliis was the signal for 
battle : the Russians were not alov in 
returning it; and tlie fire soon becjone 
general. TJie Russian artillery was im. 
mense, and well 'served, and the nnm- 
ber of field-pieces on both sides amounted 
to nearly three huinlred. These poured 
forth grape-shot, while the infantry kept 
up a rolUng .fire of musquetry alooff the 
whole line. Tlie earth seemed to abake, 
and the sky to be in flames. Numbers feU 
on both sides during three hours ; a space 
which passed without either array gaining- 
any advantage over its opponent. At the 
expiration of that time, Alexander's horse- 
guards made a charge on the ccntpe of the 
French ai-my, broke the line*, rode over t 
regiment of infantry, and bore off its stan- 
dard. This impetuous cha]*ge, to have 
been made productive of success, ahouUl 
have l^een immediately sustained by far- 
ther movements >— if vcu »ot ,* and that 
which might have led to victory, became 
a cause of defeat. Bonaparte was not hi 
ofl*, and detached directly two squadrom 
of his guard, stipported by grenadiers, 
under his aid-de-camp Rapp^ to fall on tlie 
victorious but confused Russians. Never 
was a charge more impetuous or more d# 
cisive; the Russians are forced to give 
wa\, and strive iu vain to rally; the 
Fit ncli all<>>\' them no time, but cut them 
down or make them prisoners with incre- 
dible celerity. The French infantry, rc- 
coTcred from their momentary pantc, are 
impatient to charge ; and Bonaparte bow 

Serceives tliat the time ta am\ed£>ra 
ccisive manoEavit?. His whole guard is 
drawn forth in liue to strike tengw iQlo 
the enemy ; the artillery along their fiwt, 
occupying a rising grtnmd, beginB to play 
on the KtisHian line, while its ^ire, liy. its 
elevation, passes over the Frencfc tic 
restrains the unpatience of his «av«]bry, 
but sends forwards a division of hia tnfiui- 
try of reserve, in quick time, with orders 
to fire ajul cJiargc. Mean-wh'de ^eina- 
dotte profits of the favourable momeDt, 
by making his line advance, change their 
f>QiU, and take the llusaian centre it 
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l!ank, «t the moment when it waa disor- 
der^ by the fire of artillery from, the 
French g^rds, and attacked in front by 
tlie infimtry of resene. l*his movement 
proved decisive ; the Russian centre was 
oroken, cut do^Ti, and routed ; it was im- 
possible to rally it ; and the most despe- 
rate efforts of individual valour proved 
unavailing'. 

* The rirht wmg^ of the Russians had 
been equally unfortunate; the French cui- 
rassiers had made their charge? at a fa- 
vourable moment, and had IjomcUown tlie 
opposing* infaatry : but, on the left, things 
Were going on very differently. From 
the beginning of the battle, marshal Soult 
had found the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining his position, and would undoubt- 
edly hare been routed, had it not been for 
the success of the French in tlie centre. 
That success took place at noon ; but the 
Russian left continued the action long af- 
terward with firmness and activity, and 
never yielded, till the French, advancing^ 
from the centre, attiicked them in front 
and flank. Tliek artillery-men were lite- 
rally cut to pieces on their caimon ; and 
as the Russian line had not given way till 
it was in great disorder throughout, the 
massacre waf frightfuL Night alone put 
a period to those scenes of horror, lucre* 
dible as it may appear, the loss of the al- 
lies, including several thousand Austrians, 
amounted, in killcd« wounded, and prison- 
ers, to fif^ thousand men ; baggage, am-' 
mimition, standards, and more than one 
himdred and twenty pieces of cannon fell 
into the bands of the victors j whose loss 
consisted in thirteen thousand killed and 
Wounded.' 

After having read this exposition 
of the fatal success of French tactics, 
we are naturally led to ask, whether 
methods might not be employed 
against them with success. . The 
writer of the essay expresses himself 
on this important point in a very en- 
couraging manner, siiice he believes 
it to be possible for the opponents of 
the French to do in many respects 
not only as well, but better. The 
French name is universally o<tious 
beyond their own frontiers ; and the 
excesses which they commiteji in 
Germany raised the popular indigna- 
tion to a height which might have 
proved fatal to them, in the event of 
being obliged to retreat. Now the 
current of poput&r fceliiig would be 



in favour of the enemies of 'the 
French, and great advantage might 
be derived from it in case of their 
acting offensively. ' Defensive war- 
fare,* says this author, ' is not the w ay 
to oppose a man like Bonaparte ; his 
audacity should be met by still great- 
er audacity. Frederick acquired his 
reputation not merely by a success-' 
ful resistance to superior forces, but 
by acting offensively in the midst even 
of disaster; the cauipaigns of Suwar- 
row' are a model for this kind of war- 
fare.' The adoption of an offensive 
plan of operations has often, we are^ 
aware, been recommended to the an- 
tagonists of the French; but while 
We subscrtbe to the fundamental i)o- 
sition, that it is the only method of 
obtaining great success, we cannot 
help adding that the exertion of con- 
summate judgment is as necessary to 
prevent disaster in this as in the de- 
fensive system. Beaulieu acted of- 
fensively in Piedmont, and lost the 
whole cpuntry in a few weeks. 
Wurmser advanced to the relief of 
Mantua with a fine army : but hav- 
ing committed tlie error of dividing 
it, for tl\e sake of giving scope to hi9 
offensive operations, the smaller divi- 
sion was destroyed, and the larger 
obliged to retreat. A few months af- 
terward, Alvinzi fo^ind himself suffi- 
ciently strong to assume the offen- 
sive : but, having committed the same 
error of dividing his force, one part, 
under his own command, was totally 
defeated at Rivoli ; while the other 
part, under Provera, which had bold- 
ly advanced to the walls of Mantua, 
was forced to hxy down its arms. The 
Prussians, in 1806, began by offensive 
operations ; but not retreating in time^ 
they allowed the French to get behind 
them, and to fight them in a position 
in which the loss of a battle involved 
the ruin of their whole army. AH 
these are examples of the disasters 
which originate from offensive opera- 
tions injudiciously conducted. On the 
other hand, the brilliant victories of 
Clairfait in 1795, and the most unin- 
terrupted triumphs of Suwarrow, arc 
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€;xBtnples of the ugnal success with 
which a distinguished cominander 
may conduct offensive war against 
the French. The talents of these 
gi^eat men suggest to us, likewise, 
the distinction with which a recom- 
Qiendation of their system should he 
accompanied* To extol the offensive 
plan without any qualification, would 
8|eem to imply that there is something 
in the mere adoption of it which leads 
to success; whereas it should never 
be forgotten, that it requires the 
highest degree of combination, acti* 
vity, and foresight. With these qua- 
lities, offensive war may be justly ex- 
pected to lead to the happieat results i 
and, without these, we may be'per- 
fectly assured, that neither it nor any 
pther kmd of operations will be ef- 
fectual agsdnst such an enemy as the 
l^rench. Of the necessity of this qua- 
UficatioDt we shall be more fully 
convinced, after having investigated, 
from the essay before us, the causes 
pf the victories of our Gallic neigh* 
$ours. The author very properly 
comprises them under two heads, 
^ rapidity of movements and unity of 
operation.* 

' B4ipUUty •/ mvoejnent.'~'lty the wirs 
esrried on in Germany bv Bonaparte» h^ 
hai always acted on the offensive ; an advan- 
tage which has ibrmed one of the princi- 
i»u causes of his tuccess. The offensive 
IS of inestimable utility to him who takes 
the field with numerous and well appoint- 
ed armies, and gives them from the outset 
an impelling power by the force of his 
own genius. Whm Bonaparte enters on 
a campaign, the best maps are distributed 
to his staff^officers, and he has a number 
of spies and traitors in his pay ; the art of 
tampering with a province or a kingdom, 
is extremely well known to him: and, 
when occasion calls, the French Generals 
are not backward in lending themselves 
to it. The equipage of a French army 
consists in a good train of Field-pieces, 
and a stock of ammunition. Their fire- 
locks must be in the best condition ; and 
when the soldier is furnished with two 
pair of shoes and two days' provisions, he 
18 considered as fit to march ;*-the heavy 
cannon foUow at a distance. As to dis- 
cipline, all that is required is to fire and 
march well, and this proyress .is soon 



made by the recnuta, with the aasktaaca'^ 
of some experienced soldiers dispersed 
throughout the companies. The officers 
are thoroughly acquainted with their da- 
ty, and most of the generals have had 
twenty years* practice. 

' A large French army is divided, on 
taking the field, into srvevml corps of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand man, each 
commanded by a mar^aL Bonaparte acts 
at captain-general ; while Berthier, in the 
capacity oi bead of the staff, received his 
orders anU transmits them to the difiezent 
corps. The plan of action is known only 
to Bcrttder, and at times to the marshah ; 
so that an enemy has, under thia sys ten, 
very little opportunity of penetrating ato 
military secrets. The army begins its 
march in several columns. In additioa to 
the general instructions, the businanof 
the day is explained to each marshal, and 
his corps advances a» if it awtrched alme, 
without regarding whether it forms the 
right wing or the left Its specific duty 
is to occupy, after a mardi of several 
hoars, a position in conformity to ^ 
general plan of encamfmient. 'When ain%'- 
ed at this position, its commander allots 
a station to each diviaioni If the weather 
be wet, and no attack is appfthended, the 
troops are generaltyput into cantanoients 
in such a way as to snare the prorbions of 
the inhabit;ints, whose stores have beea 
calculated befinehand : But "tAatn the ca<e 
requires it, the troops, with the esccptioo 
of the cavalry, sleep in the open air, what- 
ever be the state of tlie weather. A 
corps is thus stationed along the hank of 
a river, at the base of a moamtain, aitmad 
a wood, &c. A strong guard is -kept, see- 
tinels being posted in- all directions, and 
patroles bmng in laoveiaeiit throughout 
the night. The generals are acoustomed 
to make a private inspection of the en- 
campment. A detachment of the ladL 
and file of each company repairs to the 
neighbouring fiusns or viUage to fetid 
straw, planks, imd whatever is ve%uired 
for their nocturnal accommodation. Oth- 
ers are employed in fellins^ tr«es» Mid cut- 
in^ wood, to serve either tor sheltar or fi»- 
firm^. If the spot and the state of the 
weather be favourable, the soPdiers wBl 
contrive to make a tolerable lodging. 
Frenchmen are clever in this way ; eveiy 
one is in motion ; some driving, stakes, 
others laying planks ; and others lighting 
fires in expectation ot* the speedy arrival 
of provisions. If cattle have been fiamd 
hi the neighbourhood, they are distributed 
in due proportion : bat if they cannot be 
obtained, the soldiers dispatched in quest 
of animaJi food take cue pot 19 ieture 
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en{itgr-haiided. Tbey endeavour ix> Ujr 
hoM of calves, of pigs, or of sheep ; they 
make a fonnidabk pursuit of the poultry ; 
and bread and vegetables do not escape 
them. The infaiibitants must be ck^xt. 
indeed to succeed in concealing their 
wine ; and that country must be poor be- 
yond .description from which a French 
soldier doea not find means to exact a 
supply of some kind or another. And 
bsTing obtained pr0%*ision09 he sleeps 
souniUy, and reaiunes the march next 
moniMg*in great spirits, without suifering 
any disqaieiude from lus precarious pros* 
pect of subsistence. If the country be 
poor and uncomforta^e, he advances with 
double zeal, in order that he may get out 
of it } ind if it be absolutely bamn, he 
lives on the bread which is laid up in his 
knapsack. 

< Durinr the course of a mavch^ con* 
ducted with aach celerity, it is evident 
that a regular commissariat can be of 
little avail : but, when the enemy has coU 
lected in strength, and obliged the French 
atrmv to stop its march, aiKl concentrate 
itself within a limited position, the officers 
of the commissariat are in full employ- 
nent, and the powerful system of requisl* 
tioneztettda-itself around. Frovisicms of 
an kinds are brought into the depots, and 
distributed to the men in regular propor* 
tions. j^the army be desigi^ to remain 

' long on the spot, it is common to pay the 
i n h abi t a n ts for what tbey bring ; a sore 
method of keeping up the supply. All 
this tMcy be done without druning the 
military diest, the contributions imposed 
on the emmtrv at large affording a s^tffi* 
cientiund ; a kind of receifSt and payment 
with which the French are petfectly fiuni- 
liai; When the soldiers are thus relieved 
horn the trouble of collecting provisions, 
their Generals take care to give them cm* 
plopient of another kind, by marches,coun- 
ter-miu«faes, recoraioiter'mgs, skirmishes, 

^ tad fiilse attacks. Bonaparte makes it a 
rale te k]«p them in perpetual movement 
tiB the time arrives lor a general aetion. 
^Unttg^tfoperation. If the French ereate 
astonishment by the rapidity of their maiv 
ches, the method and regularity which 
govern their military proceedings are 
equally calculated to claim afdmiration. 
The commander in chief tmnsmits, as we 
hav« already seen, his orders to the head 
of the staff, through whom they are in turn 
communicated to the Marshals. The head 
ef the stair Is aided by several other Gene- 
nla ; who, in conjunction with a number of 
officers of all ranks, compose the Eiut major. 
This Eiat nmfor is tlie sole centre of mov^ 
>>(9^a^ £aliot«» the Commander in chief 



during the wliole campaign. It is the d^ 
poaitory of all reports of consequence, an4 
the channel qf transmission for all orders. 
Each corps of the army has, moreover, itf 
particular Etat major, cotnposed of a num* 
ber of officers called assistants, (atijoitas,) 
who are subordinate to a Ckmeral of Divi- 
sion, acting in the capacity of head of their 
stail*. There is also a third kind of Etat 
Mijorj namely, that of each division, the 
plan of which is similar to the preceding. 
From the moment when an army takes tlie 
field, the head of the slafi* in each icorpa 
keeps an cjou^t ioumal of the operations, 
composing it from the journals of th^ 
Etat* Mdjura of divisions. This MS« 
forms a narrative of the diiHculties which 
have occurred, of the advantages ob* 
tamed, the losses, expbits, &c., with brief 
notices of the actual condi^on of theror^i^ 
its position, and the extent and nature of 
the ground on which it stands. An e]^ 
tract from this journal ,*made daily in the 
clearest and most simple form, is intrusted 
to an officer to be taken to head-quarters^ 
Wlio repairs thither with all diligence, and 
with orders to deliver it to no one except 
the commander inchksf, or the head of tine 
•tafi*. Each coi-ps sending its extract at 
the same hour, the dilfereut reports are 
read and compared by the head of the 
stuff, and the officers who bring them are 
expected to answer promptly to all inqui^ 
ries. The head of the staff isthUs in pos- 
aession of the most accurate infotmation ; 
and if any particular corps has been fi>r- 
ced. to take a station unsuitable to the 
general plan, the deviation is corrected 
Sy the arrangements for the next day* 
which are drawn up immediately on the 
arrival at head quarters of tlie officers 
who carry the reports, and are dispatched 
in return through their hands. In addition 
to these daily communications, a correct 
return is forwarded every third day of the 
Bunsber of men fit for action, of those wJM> 
are sick, wounded, or left behind for gan^i- 
■ons, correspondence, the g^ard of prison- 
ers, &c Bonaparte lays great strew on 
this return, and makes liis generals per- 
sonally rcspotisible for it. 

* As long as the different corps of an 
army remain contiguous, the means of 
communication are easy, and unity will 
prevail in the operations : but even when 
a corps is at a consiikrable distance, a 
correspondence with the general staff is 
«till kept up. The commanding officer of 
the corps received at parting the most po* 
sitive instructions fWmi tlie commander in 
chief '.—instructions not to make attempts 
and c^culatecontin^cies,hut to aecom- 
plial^ tlv» object vDi yvfw at whatever co»€. 
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In pnrtvumee of these orders, he puts in 
practice every effort that artifice can sug- 
gest, or that undacity can execute ; the 
enemy gives way under these repeated ex- 
ertions, that the French persist in accom- 
plishing their point, though they sacrifice 
three-fourths of their nun^er. The loss is 
heavy, but the object is material, when 
viewed in connection with the general ma- 
noeuvres of the army. The detached corps, 
were it an hundred miles from head-c^uar- 
tcrs, continues to transmit a report every 
twenty-four hours; and thoug^ the dis- 
tance is great, the communication is gen- 
erally open, and the country cleared of tlie 
enemy, in consequence of the different 
corps having acted in concert. The post- 
oiBces in an invaded country enjoy a spe- 
cial protection 4 and officers travelling as 
couriers, find in all directions chaises, hor- 
ses, and even escorts. When the distance 
IS very considerable, the number of offi- 
cers is increased, and some arc going out 
while otliers are returning; the gi-eat point 
being to keep up an active and uninter- 
rupted correspondence. In the campaign 
of 1805, the second corps was in Styria, 
while the head quarters were in Mora- 
via ; yet they communicated three or four 
times in a weekr. Massepa's army was at 
the distance of several hundred miles 
from head-quai*ters ; but he received the 
news of the victory of Austcrlitz three 
days after it happened. 

*On tims analyzing the system of the 
French, we find that their rules of divi- 
sion and subdivision are extremely simple. 
From the mere battalion of infantry to tlie 
union of the whole mass, the intermediate 
corps increase in a regular progression, 
and the nature of the service in the same. 
Bonaparte's opponents have committed 
the dangerous error of believing, that to 
make a good st^-officer requires a tJio- 
rough mathematical education; A<?do<*s not 
go so far, but is satisfied to employ men 
t^ho possess activity and quickness, to- 
rgether with a practical acquaintance with 
trar. These men are capable of reconnoit- 
«ring at the head of a detachment of horse, 
«nd of directing the march of a column of 
infantry. The requisites are exactness of 
local knowledge, the possession of good 
maps, precision of making reports, and an 
-accurate acquaintance with the strength 
and character of jthe force placed under 
their orders. All this may be possessed by 
a general, who never constructed a per- 
pendicular in his life ; not that the French 
•are deficient in intelligent engineers : but 
the latter are entirely distinct from tlie 
JEtat Maj*tr, If arrangements must be 
made for the passage of a river, or the at- 



tack of an entrenched camp, the maii^plial 
issues orders to the commandant of en- 
gineers, who is responsible for the activity 
of his subordinates ; and staff-officers are 
expected to do nothing more in such ai) 
operation than to watch and report its 
progress. They are never to be seen scou- 
ring the coimtry, during the advance of 
the army, with a compass in their hands, 
or drawing plans of positions, which 
the quickness of movements would not 
admit. An army always on march has 
no time to dig entrenchments. Bonaparte, 
on advancing into Germany, left in the 
rear a number of his engineers, to sketch 
maps, arid to direct the fortification of 
certain posts which might be important in 
regard to the arrival of convoys, or useful 
in covering a retreat. A clear distinction 
thus prevails between the staff-officer and 
the engineer; a distinction whicli is judi- 
ciously established in the French service, 
but is unfortunately unknown in that of 
their antagonists.' 

Notwithstanding the merit which 
the essayist allows to the French 
troops, and the credit which he give* 
to Bonaparte as tlie master- workmaD 
in the direction of this powerful en- 
gine, we meet, in various passagcsi 
with strong proofs of his hatred ofthe 
usurper. After an acknowledgcQient 
of his extraordinary vigilance, activi- 
ty, and address, we are reminded that 
he found armies and generals ready 
fbimed to his hand, and that his^ op- 
ponents have usually been weak and 
ignoi^nt men. The writer dwells 
with evident satisfaction on those sius- 
pensions of reason to which Bona- 
parte has been subject on critical 
eniergencies, as in the first part of 
the battle of Marengo, and the «cjil 
more awful struggle at AsperDe. On 
both occasions, he seemed to be for- 
saken by his faculties, and the safety 
of his army was due to the exertions 
of others. We are more disposed, 
however, to look for his eventual fiUl, 
in the sure though slowly operating 
effects of his tyranny in exciting uni- 
versal discontent ; and we acquit the 
author of exaggeration, whenh^safs, 
that not a single human being »ow 
exists who loves this ruler, nor a peo- 
ple who are not impatient of his yoke. 
We have no hesitation in believing 
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tin^ the boasted attachment of the 
French people is to be found only in 
the papers paid by his ministers, and 
that this mighty emperor drires 
through Paris in his equipage with- 
out a single acclamation. His sub- 
jects have long been indifferent to 
military successes, and would ac- 
count the conquest of the world too 
dearly purchased l>y a protracted sub- 
misslpn to taxes and conscriptions ; 
yet> whatever be the extent of popu- 
lar discontent, his enemies must not 
rely on it for their success in war. The 
machine has gone on too long to be 
suddenly suspended ; and those who 
mean to enter the lists with him in 
the field must endeavour to rivel him 
in military proficiency. They, must 
acquire the art of penetrating with 
rapidity through tracts of country, 
and of giving, in the day of battle, not 
only boldness but concert to their op- 
eradons. The fundamental part of the 
other armies of Europe, by which we 
mean the courage and attachment of 
the soldiery, is equal to that of the 
French ; it is in officers that the un- 
happy inferiority exists. Were the 
education and promotion of officers 
new-modelled throughout Europe, 
there could be litde doubt, in the 
opinion of this writer, of the success 
of other nations against the French, 
even in general engagements ; which 
6f late years, have been the chief 
scenes of disaster. We extract the 
passage in which he explains the 
French method of fighting pitched, 
batfles : 

'In contemplating the success of Boiui- 
pSule in pitched eng-agements, we are led to 
cnqoire whether it can be owing to a par- 
ticolmr oi'der of battle unknown to his op- 
ponentfl : but, since the days of Frederick, 
this department of the military art seems 
to stand in no need of modiiication. That 
able tactician was induced to prefer the 
use of the oblique line, because he was 
of\en infierior in number: but he well knew 
how toya^ his manceuvres, and to present 
to the enemy a front eitiicr continuous 
or with intervals, according to the natui*e 
f)f the ground, and the strength of his ar- 
mr, Uis leading rule was to prefer that 
order of batUc which fare the greatest 



scope to each description of his forcA.-^ 
How many generals are incapable of ap- 
plying this fundamental principle, and 
perplex themselves in looking out for a 
field of battle ; as if, instead of adapting 
tl>eir dispositions to the ground as they 
find it, the ground ou^ht to be fitted ex- 
pressly for the reception of the scientific 
arrangement which is pictured in their 
imaginations.^For some time the French 
followed the king of Prussia's plan in dis- 
pensing, whenever they chose, with tech- 
nacal rules. Like him, they knew how to 
make scientific knowledge subservient to 
the exertion of their characteristic viva- 
city, and to the display of theirotber apti- 
tudes for war. Like hun, they would have 
learned to vary their military dispositions 
according to the nature of the gproimd, but 
the constant inci;pacity of tlie hostile com- 
manders has led them to confine them- 
selves to one uniform plan. That plan con* 
sists in drawing up their army in two 
lines ; in dividing it into three corps witJi 
intervals ; and a reser\'e in the rear. Theip 
cavalry is generally made to act rnii mass, 
on a single point. Of this lord Wellington 
appears to be aware; and from his sue-, 
cessful resistance, we are tempted to infer 
that Masscna's numerous squadrons are 
likely to be more hurtful to himself than: 
to his antagonist. 

•This method of the French has noth- 
ing extraordinary in it, nothing which 
gives it a decisive advantage. Is it^ then, 
by any thing in their subsequent manccu-, 
vres that they succeed in defeating their 
enemies ? Yes' the art of moving troops in 
a day of battle is confined to three great 
evolutions,— changing front, collecting in 
masses, and resolving tkese masses into 
lines; and the manner of performing these 
evolutions is similar in all the great ar- 
mies of Europe. It is therefore neither to" 
new plans of drawing up an army, nor tQ. 
any discovery in the ai*t of manoeuvring 
during action, that the French ai-e indebl- 
ed for their successes, but to the activity 
and the concert wliich prevail in theii* 
movements. However advantageously an 
army may be drawn up, or however favour-, 
able may be its position, victoiy is not t€>^ 
be obtained by its standing still and fight- 
ing on the spot, but by clianging its 
ground at a particular moment, in the 
course of the engtigement, for the purpose 
of taking a new station, and either tuminjp^ 
the enemy or breaking his line. These are 
the only methods of cleciding the issue of 
a general action; and in order to give 
success to such movements, both rapiuliy 
and concert are imlispens.ible. The con, 
5titutit>n of ^ French army ensures it att^ 
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eided supcrioritjr in both of these respects. 
From the beginning of the action, tlie sta- 
tion of the commander in chief is near a 
strong reserve behind the centre. From 
this point alone proceed all orders ; from 
it an impulse, one and the same tlirough- 
oiit, is communicated to the whole army. 
The commander in chief is surrounded by 
a nmnber of intelligent stafl'-ofiicers, who 
are perfectly acquainted with the posi- 
tion of each respective corps. He watches 
tlie occun-ence of a moment favourable to 
tlie execution of a gi*eat movement, such 
as we have seen at Austerlitz ; and when, 
ever that is arrived^ he issues a verbal 
order to the surrounding officers, a part 
of whom set off immediately along the 
, line, and transmit to the lieutenant-gene- 
rals or marshals, the determination of the 
commander in chief. When we consider the 
ability of French staff-officers to make a 
ricar ccnununication of the orders^ the sim- 
plicity of the organization of the troops, and 
the experience of tlieir generals in manoeuv- 
ring ij^ a grand scale, we may safely take 
it for granted, that the combmation of so 
many advantages must give a great deg^-ee 
of expedition and of concert to tlie move- 
ment of tlie whole. In addition to these 
iUcililies for the execution, it is necessary 
to be dextrous in seizing the favourable 
moment for the attempt ; and in this, also, 
the French are superior to their enemies. 
'The battle of Marengo, unfavourable 
as it was to Bonaparte's reputation, must 
have impressed him with the truth that it 
is scarcely ever a fii'st movement that de- 
cides the fate of an action, but that vic- 
tor}' will attend that commander who, 
afier a battle has been obstinately contest- 
ed for some lime, finds means to bring 
fiirwards a considerable number of fresh i 
troops. The success of a body of reserve un- 
der such circumstances is infallible, pro- 
vided tli&t it» attacks be made on tlie oc- 
currence of that disorder and fluctuation 
in the enemy's line which are inseparable 
from a long contested battle j and provi^. 
dcd also that its advance is supported by 
a coiTcspondent change in the movements 
of the main body. With this view, the 
Frencli reser>e is generally numerous, and 
composed of prime troops. Stationed in 
the reiur of tlie centre, it draws closer to 
it as the action proceeds, for the puipose 
both of making it impenetrable and of be- 
ing at hand to carry assistance to either 
of the wings. Meanwhile, tlie mam body 
is solely occupied in firing; no regiment, 
whether infantiy or cavalry, presumes to 
advance towards the enemy without re- 
ceiving special directions; which are ne- 
ver given until ihc enemy, after the action 



has lasted sometime, derange their «fdcr 
of battle by a false manceuvre, or present, 
from whatever catise, a weak point. Then 
is the time for a French regiment to ad- 
vance to the charge ; it is then that frt&h 
troops march forwards to sustain it; and 
that all efforts are directed to take advan- 
tage of the enemy's confusion. It is of lit- 
tie consequence that the corps is e^Eposeil 
in its advance to a double nie itom the 
enemy; the fire may be destructive, but it 
will speedily be at an end by the rapidit)' 
of the French movements ; for no sooner 
has a part of the French line advanced to. 
attack their opponents, than their place h 
occupied by the reser\'e, who soon give 
employment to their antagonists in ftoni. 
The column which has advanced has thits 
tlie means of forming into line, either ou 
the flank or «the rear» of the eneiQy> and 
proceeds to the charge witli impetuosi- 
ty. The enemy, taken in ftx>nt and" flank, 
and too much broken either to retreat in 
good order, or to face about and meet 
their assailants, can scarcely escape being 
defeated, and the rout soon becomes gen- 
eral, because in the beaten army all union 
of action and mutual support are at^oi end 
—If, on the other hand, we suppose Gilt, 
after a hot fire of some hours, the Prendi 
line is broken in a particular point by the 
impetuous advance of an enemy's tegi- 
ment, notice is immediately sent to tne 
commander in chief, who detaches to thr 
spot, without a moment's dday, apart ot 
the reserve under an able officer. This dr- 
tachment, on its arrival, finds the enemy 
victorious, but confused, and ill fitted to 
resist the attack of fresh trO(^ ; and the 
chances are that the enemy wSl not onl} 
be beaten, but that, when driven hmck, 
they will carry disorder into their own 
line. The battles of Jena, of RatisbcWt 
and of Wagram, ail present the appticHion 
of tlie same principles as that of Atist^rlit^. 
We find in all of them that the Frendi wa^ 
ceeded in breaking the hostile line, in se- 
parating one part of it froni the rest, and 
m making an immense ntmiber of prxMoers; 
—and we see tlie French generally alluring 
their enemy to nudce the first motement, 
well knowmg that these moremenci are 
more likely to be inn^ated iktiacks^ Hian 
parts of a combined operation. 

' After having thus analya^ th^ cmaes 
of the Foench victories, we inay sa£^ nak, 
would tliey have ever been won hid the 
opposing generals conducted tiieniMlres 
with ability^ It is notonoutli t» pvride 
a reserve ; that corpa tkouU bt.hsought 
near the main body, both to awe tlic ene- 
my, and to be ready to atford tnecour 
whenever k ii requited. It is not enou^ 
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to lirxw np the umy well ; an incessant 
communication must also take place, be- 
tween the commander in chief and every 
part of the line. It was, in a great mca- 
'flute, fwrn a want of speedy communica- 
tions, that Frederick U. lost ^osc battles 
for which he had made t^e best arrange- 
fijents: since, wlule exerting- kinisclf to 
snatch victory on the right, Tm would re- 
main unacquainted with a mischance that 
had befallen the left. t— It is no secret 
what arc ilie decisive causes of the won- 
derful success of the French, Let the 
commanders, who do liot yet comprehend 
them, begin by suppresbingtlieir baggage ; 
by obliging their subordinate Generals to 
$t*idy roanojuvres, and to fight at the head 
of their divisions ; by making the captains 
of infantry march on foot at the head of 
their companies; and, above all, by new 
roodeUing tlieir Mtat-J^Uijor. Whatever 
he Bonaparte's talents, he will be found 
\Kf have owed a great deal to tlic incapaci- 
ty of his adversaries. It will scarcely be 
pretended xhsX oth^r armies of Europe ai-e 
unable to acquire the active habits of the 
French. Were ever trpops more speedy 
m tlieir movements than those of the gi-eat 
frederic, than tlie Aiistrians under Prince 
Eugene, or in our days, than tJie Russians 
under Suvfurrov? All troops adapt them- 
sclres to the character of their command- 
ers, on whom alone depend the safety and 
the glory of armies.* 

The intimate acquaintance of the 
wrfter of this essay with his subject, 
and. the solidity of his views, are no 
wheite more fuUy proved, than in the 
passages relating to Spain and Por- 
tugal. Though the work was compos- 
ed in the last year, and previously to 
Massena's retreat to Santarem, it is 
written under the fullest impression 
pf the necessity of the abandonment of 
Portugal by the FrenchT 1 he mere 
kno\f ledge of Lord Wellington's sys- ' 
tern seems to have been sufficient to 
enable the disceniing eye of this tacti- 
cian to trace its ultimate effects on the 
Frencii operations. After having 
bestowed on it the ^icomiums to 
^hich it is so well entitled, he makes 
a strong appeal to the English and the 
Spaniards, to weigh well the inex- 
pressible advantages of nominating a 
Generalissin»i»nd of banishing all the 
national jealousies which might stand 
m the way of the* appointment. In 
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the present state of things, however, 
and the remoteness of the scenes of 
operation, he is led to dwell more 
particularly on the importance of 
making the province of Catalonia the 
object of a separate command, and of 
investing an able leaderwith exclusive 
powers to act throughout the whr '/fi 
of that qtiarter. The following pas- 
sage explains his opinion of the causes 
which have retarded the progress of 
the French in the peninsula, and of 
the means by which they might still 
be driven out of it: 

'The great object of the nations who 
resist Ronaparte should be to render una- 
vailing the application of the recent im- 
provements in the French sj'stem of war- 
fare. This has been done in Spain, partly 
by the hostile disposition of the inhabi- 
tants, ajid partly bv the uncultivated state 
of the country, llie trench armies have 
thus been deprived of tlie daily re^urces 
which they drew in other countries from 
the people, and have been reduced to the 
necessity of collecting provisions in maga- 
zines. One cause of their success, rapidi^ 
ty ofmovfm^tt^ has consequently been lost; 
and by the too confident calculationt;. of 
Bonaparte, they have divided their troops 
in such a manner as to prevent, in a great 
measure, the advantage of unity in their 
operations. Massena has been ordered to 
pour a mass of force into Portugal, in th^ 
hope of overthrowing the English army, 
hut he finds that he is opposed by neither 
a Mack, nor an Archduke Charles. Lor4 
Wellington's able defence bafRes the usur- 
per's calculations, and absorbs the prmci- 
pal part of his troops, whose numbers aj*^ ' 
imdergoing a rapid reduction from want 
of provisions and the effects of climate : 
meanwhile, the Spaniards have had a. 
breathing time, and are Cfentinifmg th© 
struggle on the banks of the Ebro and the 
Tagus. It is in vain that Massena is in- 
vested with the most unlimited powers; 
Catalonia is too remote to be affected by 
this concentration of command in one 
chief If the Spaniards are wise, they 
will lose no time in that quarter, but tran- 
sport their dispo-^able forces to Catalonia, 
before the iVench army,' which has hith- 
erto been merely an army of observation^ 
becomes more considerable. It is by vigo- 
rous diversions in Catalonia that the siege 
of Cadiz might be raised, and Massena 
forced to reti-eat, Hithferlo the Catalans, 
though superior in number to the French, 
have cariicd cfli tliC war with only mid- 
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«Uing success. They have killed a num- 
ber of Frenchi»en, and have intercepted 
their convoys : but they have neither gain- 
ed ground nor succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of towns. To do this, their forces 
must be increased, and the orders must 
issue from one commander r^not that 
there would, on that account^be any neces- 
sity for changing the mode of operation, 
^hich should continue to be an incessant 
harassing of the French,, without any at- 
tempt to dct in mass, a method which suits 
rtnly a regidar array like the English. In 
Catalonia, the neighbourhood of the aek 
gives the Spaniards great advantages, in 
regard to provisions, over the i^nch. 
They may r^ljr with confidence on the ar- 
rival of supplies, while the IVench are ex- 
posed at all times to want. The inhabitants 
•being entirely devoted to the Spanish 
tause, provisions might be disembarked 
along the coast, and intrusted to them for 
delivery to their countrymen iaarma, who 
nufi;ht thus advance with rspidity, and in 
ful? confidence of being supplied. An ac- 
tive warfare against the French, and a 
frequent interception of their convoys, 
would drive tliem closer together.. The 
circle from which the French draw their 
-provisiona becoming daily more rcstrict- 
•ed, the ultimate issue must be either 
flight or surrender. The favourable re- 
sults which we have witnessed in Portugal 
are owing to the nomination of a single 
c(>mmanaer: but Catalonia is too remote 
to be under his direction j and the alter- 
^native ii to name another chief for that 
•province. If, contrary to every hope, 
Bonaparte should succeed^ his execrable 
•attempt on Spain, the blame will not rest 
with the people but with the government, 
if we prevent the French troops from 
fnoving with rapidity, or from receiving 
their orders from a common centre, we 
<dei»rive them of a lar^ propoi:tioa of 
theif f^v'^al power. This would be one 
consequence of the nomination of an able 
Ceneralissinio ; and a complete secrecy in 
'the P^Ans, hitherto too much open to 
^ea&^aufi cominunitatton^ wouhi fbrm 



another inestimable advvitage of the mttt- 
sure.* 

If we sufficiently attend to the stub- 
born impediments to the progress of 
the French in the peninsula, we ahaU 
have little difficulty in believing that 
Bonaparte would welcome a rene^ 
of military operations on a grand 
scale in the north of Europe. The 
success which, as he calculates, might 
there foliow bis arms, would cestore 
their eclipsed lustre, and strike new 
awe into the surrounding nations. It 
is evident, then, that the sajne reasoKis, 
which prompt him to seek a renewal 
of such conflicts, should make them 
be earnestly deprecated by eveiy 
friend to the independence of Europe; 
and should lead us to hope that Russia 
will, as she undoubtedly may, asseit 
her independence without eugdiffaf 
in war* 

As a Uterary compositkNi, die essay 
htfcffe ua. is. Uafale to several objeo 
taons^ lis tone is sometimes eng- 
"gerated ; it abounds in rq^etitions aaa 
almipt effusions ^ and it is not always 
free from contradictions, it is also 
greatly deficient in arrangemeAtf siMi 
so hastily has it been put together^ 
that the 8«)tences belonging to one 
paragraph appear sometimes to haic 
been allowed to ran into another. As 
a display of tactical knowledge, how- 
ever, it has a title to be desnribcd^in 
Tery different terms ; the perusal of 
it has afforded us much gratificatkm; 
and we may safely promise the same 
pleasure to all military readers, or to 
those who, without being. profeiuioRS^ 
men, find an interest in tiie discassioa 
«f military topics. 
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ORIGINAL. 

2fV Jmeriean LaSfs Preceptor; a compilation ef Obnenr&tions, Essays, and Poetigal 
Effusions, designed to direct the female mind in a course of pleaslnj^ and Instructive 
leading. Second edition, revised, cotTeGti:d, and enlarged. Baltimore, published 
l^yE,J.Coale. p. 30a 1811. 



WE were much gratified ^y the 
cwnory review we took of this com- 
pilation. In our examiDation of hs 
contents, we were struck in a very 
forcible manner, v4th the taste and 
judgment the editor has displayed in 
the arrangement of his selections. 
He lias made choice of such only, as 
render the work, in every respect, 
proper for the perusal of young ladiet 
at school, and through the whole col- 
lection, varied as it is, the most aus- 
tere moralist will not, we are sure, be 
nble to discover a aiingle sentiment 
offensive to innocence and purity, or 
that can possibly have, in any point 
ofview, a deteriorating tendency. A 
^)ook of the kind now presented to 
the public, has long been wished for 
in our female seminaries. The works 
visually given to the classes in these 
insUttftions, are, for the most part, 
wanting in one or two essendal reqw- 
sites. The female mind is not so 
well fitted as.that of man, for abstract 
reading : it catches with greater avi- 
dity, at whatever i^pears variegated 
oj! diversifiedi and of couise a coonfa- 
lation made expressly for tiie iMe-cif 
iimiales, in an academy, should be of 
this complextoD. It should present 
to the eye a fiarterrey divided teto 
* itarious difierenlly coloured compart- 
meats, tiirottgh which are soatered 
plants, capable of affording- both nu- 
tridon and pleasure ; in order that 
while cultivating the more important 
and useful of the two, the mind may 
be enlivened, at intervals, by turning 
its attention to matters, calculated 
more exclusively for recreation afid 
amusement. This rule has been 
^ctly attended to by the editor of 
the work before us. While he has 
aroidql insert!^ in his miscellany 



w^hatever is either very triffing or en- 
tirely useless, he has taken care that 
those, into whose hands it is puf, 
shall not be chilled |ind fatigued by a 
dull and uninteresting chain of weli 
known rules of morality, the serious- 
ness and severity of which, would be 
sufficient to freeze the spirits and 
animation of a young and lively girl, 
before she could labour through one 
half of the coUectioa. We fiud in it 
a harmonious combination of the s#» 
rious and impressive, with the light 
and airy, of the instructive and use- 
&1, with the pleasing and agreeable ; 
and from the comnAencement to the 
Jast page of the work, it is easily per- 
ceivable that the giand object of the 
compiler, is the inculcation of the 
moral and social virtues, and the 
strong aftd salutary tendency their 
cultivation will always have towards 
the happiness of maa. 

We think it unnecessary lo speak 
in any other than general terms, of 
the merits of this work. A particu- 
lar analysis is not requisite, nor would 
it be interesting. The work of a com* 
pilation, like the oni^ before us, is of 
m' diffbreut «pecies &om that of an 
origind production; and, akhou^ 
of minor importance, it still ranfts 
high. In the formation, of an origin 
fial work, the stores of the mind an4 
imagination,, as welf as the taste and 
judgment, are called into use and 
operation, while those of the latter 
two are alone in requisition^ in mak* 
ing a compilation. The merit th^ 
of selections, like those \mder exaim- 
nation, depends on the elegant and 
judicious manner in which they are 
arranged: we are not to suppose^ 
that where there is no origiiudity* 
there -cas be neither genius nor in- 
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vention exercised. Arrangement is 
ctf greater iniportance, than is by 
many imagined, and requires a pecu- 
liarity of talent and discrimination, 
that but few possess. . Materials are 
always to be ^und, but we cannot a^ 
frequently discover a workman skill- 
ful enough to arrange them in such 
harmony and order, as to form therh 
into an elegant and substantial fabi'ic. 
The manner in which the compiler 
of this Mrork has classed the different 
selections, forms its g^atcst utility : 
he commences by general reasoning 
on the utility of a proper employment 
of our time, and from that proceeds 
to lay down particular directions, for 
the consideration of women, in the 
course of their studies. He has cull- 
ed for their perusal, extracts from 
the most celebrated authors, and has 
been studiously attentive, while hold- 
ing up to the abhorrence of youthful 
minds the consequences of vitious 
and depraved habits, to present to 
their view, the most flattering and 
brilliant pictures, of the happy effects 
of an attention, while young, to vir- 
tuous and religious principles. 

In a chapter of "Historical Sketch- 
es,** that constitutes one of the most 
interesting portions of the votimie, 
he exemplifies the precepts previous- 
ly inculcated, by accounts of the cha- 
ractere, dispositions, ^nrtues, and vi- 
ces of a number of the most promi- 
nent female personages mentioned in 
history ; and immediately descending 
into private life, he excites the admi- 
ration and emulation of his young rea- 
ders, by a few biographical sketches 
of the most distinguished females that 
liavc brightened the horizon of litera- 
tui'C and^cience, with the splendour 
of their genius and the extent of their 
erudition ; presenting them with mo- 
dels, they may contemplate with de- 
light, and imitate in safety, and exam- 
ples of integrity and virtue, they may 
ptirsue without distrust. Upon the 
whole, we think that the work will be 
found a very useful one, if generally 
applied to the pu^wse for whfch It 



is intended. We are rery glad to 
find that it is received with much 
approbation in our female academies, 
as it proves that the merits of the edi- 
tor have been properly appreciated, 
and that he has a fair pit>Bpect$ and 
stix>ng hopes, of being well cemuae* 
rated for the laudable pains he has 
taken to render the compilatioa per- 
fect. 

If we have any fault to find with 
this collection, it is that the compiler 
has made it too a/iort. The extracts 
are in gcneial hardly long enough to 
render what they contain as imprcs- 
sive as it should be. We could enu- 
merate four or five instances, where 
the abruptness with which the extract 
is concluded, is an evident defect: we 
will, however, notice but one. The 
extract from Richardson, on noTcl 
reading, is liable to censure on this 
account. It is entirely too laconic^ 
it contains but one objection, and that 
one, however material and satis&c* 
tory it may appear to a thinking 
mind, will never be sufficient to pre- 
vent a sprightly, lively, unthinking 
school^miss from cotitinuing to read 
her favourite romances with her ac- 
customed delight and avidity. An 
objection to the pui*suit of any thing 
obnoxious, either in conduct or study, 
when intended to be submitted to the 
consideration of a mind that is not 
disposed to ponder deeply on any 
thing, should never b^ stated akmc ; 
it should be preceded by something 
that may lead to reflexion, and the 
principal argument should never be 
brought forward, until, according to 
the judgment of the writer, w*at 
was previously advanced, has prepar- 
ed ^d tuned the mind to serious me- 
ditation. We think that an essay 
might have been easily found, from 
wh^h an extract could be made, 
comprising ser^eral solid and insupe- 
rable arguments to prove the injuri- 
ous tendency of novel reading. We 
recollect to have seen, about a year 
ago, some very ingenious and hand- 
somely written remarks on this rob- 
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ject, in an oration* delivered by the 
Rev* Dr, Gray, one of the trustees •£ 
the Young Ladies Academy of Phila- 
delphia, before the members of that 
institution. From that address many 
things could have been taken, that 
would have been highly improving. 
But we have already transgressed onr 
limits, and will offer no further re- 
marks on this subject : it is however, 
an rmportant one, and should be more 
attended to than it usually is, by the 
directors of our female academies. 

The prefatory address is so con- 
s|»cuous for its perspicuity, neatness 
of -style, and good sense, that we re- 
commend It to our readers, without 
he^tation: 

•prefatory address. 

* The education of women, has, at all 
times, been an object of the most sedu- 
kms attention among the more enlighten- 
ed nations of Europe. It is pleasing to 
remark, as it exhibits the least dnbioas 
proof of our progress in refinement, that 
this very important subject, has of late, 
excited scarcely an inferior dcgi*ee of in- 
terest in our own country. All our lai-ge 
cities, can now claim a seminary for the 
instruction of fetnales, in which the sys- 
ttok of education is no longer narrowed 
by puritanical illiberality, or vitiated by 
the intei'fei'ence of any vulgar prejudices. 
Jt may, indeed, be truly aAii'med, that the 
women of tlie present age, in'the United 
States, are not excelled by those of any 
cottntry, whether we look to purity of mo- 
raU, delicacy of deportment, or those de* 
lightftii ei^bellishments whidi give splen- 
dour to the face of society. 

'The only cardinal defc ct in the educa- 
tion of our females, which strikes us, is, 
perhaps, an undue appropriation of time to 
the acquisition of those light accomplish- 
nient9, which serve well to enliven and de- 
corate the early season of life, but which 
are attended with no durable advantages. 
The arts of painting, of music,of dancmg, 
are expensively and most tediously taught 
in our schools, but how seldom are they 
practaaed, after the lapse of a few years, 
cren by those who have reached the 
greatest proficiency. 

* We mean not, however, to detract from 
the value of personal accomplishments— 



they are, on the contrary/In our estimation 
very essential features to every scheme oC 
liberal and polite education. But there 
are other objects to which, we think, 
they ought to be subordinate^ and especi* 
ally, that they should never be allowed to 
encroach on the more important cultiva- 
tion of the intelieetual powers. As we 
ejevate tlie mind, we enlaive the sphere 
both of female utility, and female happi* 
ness — witlian intellect invigorated by dis- 
cipline, and pi-operly imbued with the love 
of letters, a woman has resources on which 
she may perpetualiy draw in every emer- 
gency, or vicissitude <A' fortune. 

« I'kui accompUxhedy she, moreover, be- 
comes better fitted to discharge, with 
success, the various, complicated, and in- 
teresting duties incident to her condition^ 
and the pilgi'imagc of her existence is ren- 
dered not only sniootli and easy, but dig- 
nified and useful. 

'Convinced therefore, of the importance 
of encouraging a fondness for elegant lite- 
ratui^, in the period of childliood, and not 
less of the necessity of guiding the imma- 
ture judgment of girls in the selection of 
a proper species of reading, the editor has, 
with some labotu*, and no small care, pre- 
pared a work which he trtists will be found 
subsen'ient to these ends. 

•Of the value of a compilation, like 
the one now offered to the public, little 
need be said, Elf»gant extracts from the 
purer sources of literature present us, (a* 
has been happily expressed by one of the 
first classical writers of our own country,) 
** with wisdom in a nut-shell, and the 
quintessence of sweets in the acorn bowl 
of the fairies." They at least supply, at a 
moderate expense, the place of many 
books, and insinuate a taste for reading, 
which often lays the foundation of very 
extensive improvement in subsequent life. 

* The editor cannot close this address, 
without a due acknowledgment for tl>e 
abundant success of his first edition, which 
has been sold in little more than seven 
monthf— ^ grateful return of such public 
patronage, he has redoubled his attention 
in the revision of the second edition and 
by additional appropriate selections, he 
hopes at least to retain the public opinion 
of this favoured little work.' 

We take our leave of this useful 
work, sincerely wishing that it may 
experience an extensive circulatioui 
and a rapid sale. 



• The oration here alluded to> was published in a supplement Jto the Port Folio, fer 
July, 1810. 
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Hetrospection : a lV>em, in FamilUr Verse. By (tlie late) Riobtfd Cumliesland, Imp^ 
rial 4to. 1811. 10». 6d. 

4imne eafntx movff «ma no^en;-«>HoBA.cB; 



Bevolving Ti**>^» from his capackwis urn. 
Shakes denHniet at each diurnal turn : 
The richj the poor, the weak, the wise, 

and good. 
Are plung'a hnpartial hi th* eternal ffbod. 
•^ame after name,zs ti-ees thcirftliag:^ slied. 
Arc hourly numbered with the former 



While the survivors, of their friends bereft. 

Cling to the ffer supports that yet are left. 

Bat, when with hope contemplating the 
sky. 

Their thoughts still £)«ter th»i their ml- 
nutes fly, 

Tliey seem rsoedii^ from their cares be- 
low. 

And diAtant view this wurld of toil and 
wo. 

THESE lines were an imfiromfitu 
eH'usion upon hearing of the death of 
the late Richard Cumberland, esq. an 
author whose writings we have ad« 
mired almost as long as the period of 
cur literary memory, and whose cha- 
racter we have held in the highest 
estimation from the first hour that, 
through the means of his friends, we 
became acquainted with it^ down to 
the present. We did not receive 
4hi8, bis last work, which he has en- 
titled retrospection, until some time 
after the short poem that forms our 
motto was written : but we must con- 
fessy that it in a small degree soothed 
euf melancholy te observe, that al- 
though he has clothed them in more 
elegant language, some of his reflec- 
tions are coincident with our own. 
We have, upon more than one occa- 
sion, endeavoured to assert his genius; 
and although at present we shall, as 
closely as it is in our power, keep ia 
Tiew the work before us, yet we may, 
probably, at some future time, expa- 
tiate more generally upon the num- 
ber and variety of his literary produc- 
tions. 

There, is from the age of Homer 



to the present hour, to be tracid in 
minds of sensibility, which is the cod* 
comitant of genius, a retrospective 
propension, which, jas it 

"Grows with their years, and strengthcM 
with their strength ;*' 

so, contrary to what may he obscrtcd 
respecting the progr^s of some of 
the other SibGulties, it U^mnphsj^m 
their decline, and even acquires &rt^ 
as Uk^ corporeal ^stem becomes 
weaker. This is particularly obsen* 
able as life advances; whence ik 
garrulity of w persona is known to 
arise, anid, under t^e impulse of sense) 
the reflective energy td be sthnvh^ 
From this operatton^ the works A 
the father of poetfiy, (hose of msDj 
ancient philosophers, the historic^ 
biograplucal, and ethic effusions of 
Plutarch, and, to descend at oace to 
our own times, the moral and literary 
speculattof^s of Dr. Johnson, and the 
present poem, have emanated. 

Retro^fiecnon is the appUcatkw of 
memory^ excited by wisdom and ^^'' 
ed by judgment ; and therefore it is 
at once the strongest and most vigo- 
rous operation of the human mind: 
it is, as has been in substance obsenr' 
ed, the triumph of time over infirmitj) 
the mental mirror which recalls the 
scenes and circumstances of fervcr 
life ; and although tiie objects mj 
every moment change, stSI the mcdi' 
um through .which they have passed 
is like a 9ynoptic globes ready at eaph 
turn to renew their vdjecdon in ererf 
point of view, and with everjr variety 
of form and colour, that the unagina- 
tion csn suggest. 

** Rrtrospbction" has caused 
these reflections ; and the remem- 
brance of the pleasurea that we h«« 
i^cceived from Uie work^ tf theftft 
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M>. Cimi|jerland (his dramatic work* 
in particular) induced us to be mope 
diffuse in our introduction to the ob- 
servations that we shall make upon 
this poeni) which we consider as a 
iiierary legacy, than we otherwise 
aheuld. It has been remarked, that 
few authors had more friends, or more 
enemies, than the deceased. Why 
he should have had any of the latter, 
except that the warmth and brilliancy 
ctf bis genius, a»the sim is said ^ to 
call insects into life,*' engendered 
thein, we are at a loss to imagine. 
However, we are happy to observe, 
that in this his last work, written, as 
it la^Y be said, upon the verge of 
^LissolndoB, their malignity had no 
effect upon his mkid ; his thoughts 
were, we trust, turned to higher ob- 
jects than literary cavils, or contem*> 
l^rary envy. 

The poem of JRctroaficcHon i^open- 
ed by Mr. C. witb^ some observations 
en the Ww/rf, such as are very fikely 
to occur to men of genius and sensi- 
bility, especially if they imagine that 
their success 1ms not b^n commen- 
surate to their labours, and to their 
deserts. 

** World, T hare known thee long ; and 

noir the hour 
'When 1 must juut with thee is near at band ; 
I bote thee niUch good will, and many a 

time 
In thy &ir promises reposed more trust 
Than wiser heads and colder hearts would 

risque. 
Some tokens of a life, not wholly pass'd 
In sel&h strivings or ignoble sloths 
Hapty there ^aU l^found when I am gone, 
HVhich ma^dispose thv candour to discern 
Some ment in my zeal, and let mv works 
Outlive the maker, who bequeat&s them 

to thee ; 
For well 1 know, where our perception ends 
Thy praise begins ; and few there be who 

weafe ^ 

Wreaths for thepoet's hrow^till he is laid 
Low in his narrow dwelling with the worm. 
** Wot this I'll not condemn thee, nor 

complain 
That I was only bruis'd, when others bled 
Worthier thy mercy : His enough for thee 



To bear thy own reproic^ fo havmg 

rear'd. 
And with idolatrous devotien crown'd, 
A tyrant* at whose bidding thou hast 

thrown > 
. All thy defences down ; and now, alas r 
Since I first knew thee» in the days of 

peace. 
How art thou changed, sad mother ! Were 

it now 
My doom to leave thee» and to close n^ 

ej'es. 
Kre th' Almighty hath made bare his arm 
To strike th' oppressor down, on what a 
I scene 

Of perturbation^hoiTor, and af&i^ty 
Would my last parting contempla£iQ{» 

dweU. 

« WhenI knewpeace»I knew not tlae^ 

OWorid! 
My commerce was with men of other days^ 
And teachers, long since Kiient, had mj 

heart. 
Thou, lather Clun \ and the o'erhangii^ 

groves 
That dip their hsanches in thy jBileift 

stream. 
Bounded my calm horizon ; every eie 
And every morning, when the holy bell 
Sounded the call to w«rship, there I knelt 
Where Bentley's ashes, sle^, and Kewt^ 

stands 
In living marble, which with * patient 

tliouglit 
So deep is oharacter'd that it should seem 
The sculptor knew it was his only boastj^ 
And gave him all his modest merit claim'dk 

** Ah, Retrospection ! thou recorded 

now 
A filtal change^ that goads my aged breast 
With bitterest setfr^mNMOt— This wa»^ 

my home \ 
In thjs asylum I first drew my breath. 
Here, I W)is sa£e — Peace mi^t have be^ 

my choice. 
Trouble ha^ been my lot— A change it wa% 
That dazzled^ not deligiited me— *a sden^ 
Of novelties, that quickly ceas'd to chamu 
" Yet rUnot be unjust to thee, OWorid! 
Thy lessons, tlio' they coidd not tea^ 

content. 
Were useful lessons. Tufor'd ihmyschoQU 
I soon perceiv*d bow intricate the mate 
Tiiro' which the busy restless being^^ M^n^ 
Toils to overtake the phantoiA of his hope : 
Ofttimes with foiled and fruitless pains 

pursued. 
Or gain*d with loss of credit and conterf^. 
It found how many men were only great 



• ** Thus,** says Mr. C. " ICcwton d«sci%a him««B; in a letter fjj Dr. Bentlej, in my 
pos»««sk)tt.** 
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Vbcft sAMi At distaaoc^ owing aM their 

bulk 
And stature to the magiiify)ng> mist : 
For* art * acnw Tiew, i chi^^r saw 
The operation of that subtle g^is, 
Whioh ftatter^rjntiioduo'dyandiheysuck'd 

in, 
Tin, gorsr'dand swollen with the morbid 

draughty 
Tain of a monstrous^ but itnwholesome 



They deem'd that dignity which was dis- 
ease, 
Wfe heard, and silently ^at by thee whilst 
Dogmatic ignorance^ whenprondlybackM 
With an imposing gravity of face. 
And copious How of senatorial wig, 
i^a'd off for arg^ument ; and seen withal 
The sycophant, who in his heart despised 
And ndicul'd the uonsense, smile aasent : 
For some ace bom to fortune, some must 

build 
A fortime for themselves ; and 'tis the fool 
Who sits the ladder for the knave to 
mmmt." 

• We have quoted this exordium^ 
though rather long, for two reasons : 
the first) because it exhibits an ex-* 
ample of the force of contraatj a pro- 
perty m writing; which Mr. C. has, in 
many parts of his works, insisted up- 
on as absolutely necessary to form that 
systematic arrangement) and to en- 
due it with those vivid, those fascinat- 
ing powers, tliat a polished style and 
elegant opposition of figures require: 
and, secondly, wliich is certsdniy tlic 
better, and consequently moi'e cogent 
reason, because it exfaibiu a picture 
of the mind of the author in the hour 
of its composition. Contemplating 
him in his study, we can suppose 
that, although he perfectly remem- 
l)ered what had passed, he viewed the 
present world as at a distance ; he 
considered the objects that were hour- 
ly receding as matters in which he 
had no longer any concern, and only 
through the haze of the quickly-pass- 
ing time looked forward to the bril- 
liant scene of eternity ; he had no 
longer any terrestrial hoix;s ; ambi- 
tion, and all the subordinate passions, 
had van is lied ; and when retiection 
operated, it naturally presented to 
}^m the peace of college ttrclumotij 
Which he as naturally contrasted with 



the bmtle and tumult of aeiheSfi^ 
and, consequently, appreciated the 
foi-mer tar above the hitter. This ij 
so general a propension in Uie roiodt 
of m^f who . have for ]pears bonrtc- 
tively employed, and sedulomiy attcn- 
dve tolTOHmion^ dtAie^i^'that k has 
in their dcclinm^ age, particutirly at 
those periods when convents iffiunled 
t^ them a retreat from the^ carts of 
the world, driren many in ' s^thision 
from indiscriniinate society' ; ' nay 
some, whose disgust was still sth)Og- 
er, it has impelled even to hermitkgb, 
and still greater austerities. 

This idea, as weliave hekr^l'was 
once predominant in the mind of that 
eminent lawyer and statesriUov Lord 
Somers, although at an earlier time 
of life than we have assigned to iUj He 
after opposition had disgusted him 
with the situation to which he was so 
great,an otnament, has been stidU> 
have sighed for the seclusion Wiicli 
a college afforded : and we have our- 
selves known numerous instances of 
the prevalence of this passion ; but 
as its operutsoff \& obrviousj k Is «r»e- 
cessary to state them. 

With respect to Mr. C. his dtsap- 
pointments, and consequent iiislikc 
to the worlds if sucfe a. tendency, pre* 
Vailed in his mind, seenrt, in some in- 
Stan cesy to ha^^e had a real foundiaOoii i 
in others, irritabiJity spn^etimes an^ee 
from circumstances beneath tten''>" 
tice of a philosopher, and the w*n>bcr 
of which weifeQolyiijM^ce^si^)^^^^^'^ 
he paid more attentioa tp tm\}i&^ 
aspersions than they deserved, op in- 
deed, because he paid 'afly'afientitffl 
to them at all. . . ., - , - ., 

To proceecl, however, ift;-«iir ex- 
amination of this poeni> :«««annot 
help observing^ that the'alrirhoi'di^ 
plays his thorough MojrWgc of 
mankind in many parts <)t7t'» °f 
which we shall ;^iate thc^' fiifliMfing 
lines as an instancy* Spe^ng^^' 
tery, he<say% :- ■- • •' - ■■ 

^« Can r%gtt 

Thee, Dodingtoji J. tl^^,w^K^*w>e^tttr 

knew, ; 

Amidst the splendid flashes' of tl^ vtt, 
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'Tbe happy moment wUeii, as if in spovt. 
To * pelt with roses' Cbcfiterfield and 

Bute; 
AATiom in thy heart thoa didst not better 

love 
Than thcy^tt^se rancour contted no dis- 

gttiae. 
And muth I do(d>t^ if Horace, in the praise 
Of his great friend ^iecacnas, hath dis- 

pla/d 
Or more sincerity^ or deeper skill.** 

Waving any observations on the 
sincerity of Horace, though, we 
think, his courtly character rendered 
him liable to many, we must, as cri- 
tics, remark the elegance and beauty 
of the passage which the lines respect- 
ing him terminate. The author, in 
the vigour of his life, never wrote 
any that were more characteriaUc or 
more classical. 

The character of Lord Halifax 
seems to have emanated from the 
intimacy in which he had lived with 
that nobleman, who was his first pa- 
tron. Whether this observation pro- 
ceeded from unextinguished feelings^ 
we do not pretend to determine. 

•* Bat where no system is> chance gives 

no heed 
To. cause or consequence, but veers about ; 
And as it whirPd .Newcastle's windmill 

round. 
It swept my patron out of place and 

poVr.'* 

"We shall, tliough we must con- 
rider otir limits, quote the subsequent 
pcsdages, becatise the/ glow with all 
the ardoiir of true fiatriotisnty and 
seem to have emanated from feelings 
wli^h even time could not suppress. 

•• JDdd genius perish in the grave with 

Pox, 
Integrity with Pitt ? Tho', grief to tell, 
The^ tftars, that late with rival lustre 

shone. 
And by their influence al^temate rul'd 
The hearty of men» ai:« set to rise no more : 
Yet heaven above us is not " hunir with 

bkck;" ^ 

Still there is li^ht, by which the pilotsteers 
Theves8el,fi«i(^ted with the sacred trust 
Of all that to a British heart is dear, 
Ev'n whilst the tempest ra^s at its 

hfelght 
Oh t may the g^lu^of ow isle protect 
And. guard that chosen man, whoever he be, 
Wbam, in this perilous and awftd hour, 
-rot. VI. V u 



The Monarch, oit the Rag^t, of the teahn 
Dooms to this arduous duty ! May his 

hand 
With all the strength of tempered steel be 

nerv*d, 
And firmly may he grasp the Ub^rins^ helm. 
In the deep swell of waters ! with his eye 
For ever on the fidthfid compass fix*d. 
Undaunted may he staml* wl keep his 

course 
Right onward in that heav'n-dix^cted track 
Which holds the tyrant of the earth in 

chase. 
And leads thro' suiiMngs, only for a time. 
To that true ^ory which shall never fade.*' 

This invocation, which now seems 

A VOICE FROM THB T01U9> Is followed 

by a series of fioUticul r^ectiant^ 
ni^hose least merit is the polished Ian* 
^age in which they are displayed. 
From those, however, the author, 
struck by retrosfiection^ turns to con- 
template friends, who had cheered 
and honoured the meridian of his life. 
Glowing with their idea, he exclaims, 

" Friends of my better days, awake* 

arise ! 
Form your gay circle round the social fire. 
Johnson, and Burke, and Garrick draw 

your cliairs. 
And let us hear the moral-master talk ! 
Behold, where Reyn^ds enters, trumpet- 

arm'd, 
Prepar'd to hear when mirth convivial 

flows. 
Or not to hear when silence suits him best. 
And Ibok, the comic glance from Garrick's 

eye. 
Warns us that something strikes those 

playful strings 
That make sweet music in his tuneful 

breast — 
*Tis JenjTis — Hail, thou ever-welcome 

friend ! 
The social graces marshall thee the way, 
Tho' thou cora'st buckram^armM in birth« 

day suit 
Of old King George's days, that glitter'd 

once, 
Tho* now its Moom be lost, its colours 

gone. 
And nothing glitters but the wearer^s wit. 
Sit here by Garrick, friend ! and fear hii|i 

not. 
He has a rogfuish pleasantry about him : 
But never did his een'rous nature turn 
A worthy man to ridicule ; with him 
You're safe— I would not say as much for 

Foote. 
And see Fitzherbcrt, wboj^ where'ei hc^ 

comes. 
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Or finds* or imkei, tlie ooHipftny hit 

friends : 
Ah why, th6u gentle spirit, when thou 

Enliv'ninip sunshine with thee^ dost thou 

drooj^ ' 
Thy lan^id head, and seetn to court the 

shade ! 
Wefi «iay f ^^r«fet thee with a sniUe ; for 

thou, 
PrQfiietheua4i^e» e«n e^'e these stfttses 

life. 
Thin6 is the h^)py talent to discern 
The apt propitious moment, when to draw 
Th* electric ^sfk from Qarrick ; thine the 

art 
To elicU from the honied lip» «f Burke 
8weet«fiowin^ e^uence, and txmch the 

spring 
That opes the sluice of Johnaon*s mighty 

mind, 
And gives the deluge of Ills g^enins vent. 
Tiiere wants but Goldsmi^ now to make 

us fiill ; 
And (iiurick says he loiters by the way. 
Because, forsooth, some idte knave ha* 

said 
That men of fashion should be always late. 
And by their want of manners show their 

taste. 
Ah, Oliver ! your fHend has found you out; 
For Johnson, with emphatic Yes declares— 
'David is right f and that confirms the 

truth. 
But see, at length th* eccentric beuig 

comes : 
Seasons and times to Goldsmith are un- 
known. 
What he is not, he would he ; wlvathe is, 
He knows not, or forgets. Give him a pen. 
And clear as Ilelicon his period ftows ;' 
Let him employ his tongue to 9p6ak hi9 

thoughts. 
It babbles idly, and betrays the trtist 
Yet this is he whose prose I should not fea^ 
Tb match with Addison^i, his verse with 

Pope's.' 

When the bard, from this litetary 
and social picttire, which certainly is 
cJtamctertaticuliy deli^htful^ udvaiices 
to tli€ contemplation of modern men 
4tnd thmgf^Y he seems a little to suffer 
his itxore vrvfrf ideas of those that 
hax'e long since passed to predomi- 
nate. His nilfng' frcasion^zs poetry; 
of cotlrse, his principal atmisement 
the 9tagr ; he had frequently enchant- 
ed the public with bis dramatic fiiecesy 



and hftd leKi Hi their fcll flree, tiie 
powers df those perlarm^rs tint Inri 
distinguished and odoroed the rAM 
quarter of the Uu$ etntury $ lie» there- 
ioicty alludlnff to the UdemztgrnSXiCDX 
theatres, fibserves, 

' How often have I said within mvaeU^ 
When in our modem Coliseum plac^^, 
Misnam'd a play-house'-^* This Is not t 

stage 
For Oarrickt*— Then htw wite is it in 

him. 
Who is the show-man of this gaudy pile. 
To banish nature, save when Shakspeare 

speaks 
Thro' Kemble^s organs! Wise ft isf withal. 
When Kemble's cartiuli dvopsy that 3f6« 

tber €}QDee 
Should draw bci-'sup i^so foolery m«y^end 
A foolish ftuditaice merrily to bed, , 
And be the last impression we receive ; 
For, by a new construction, it appeat^'. 
They are the moralists tfeat * make us 

laugh.' 

Had y^^ seen this passage in waitu* 
script, we should have hinted to Mv. 
C. that Garrick, with the gr^eatest 
disliHe to Jiantominie that i^^ tQ&a- 
ger ever had, was, in consequence of 
the bad taste of the town, obliged to 
introduce; ^' Q^een Maby ** Hdrlequm 
Hangtir^*' an4 a number of other ah^ 
surdities, after " King Lear^* ** itam" 
tet^*" <* Kinif fHthmrd IJJ^" ^ Muck 
jido Jbout JV^rfe'wtS^^c. and that lie 
envkd Rich the success of ITMe- 
guin's egg^ in '* The Sorcerer /*waS 
uneasy at the appearance of the ike- 
ttt&H $ and c«Mld.iM)t endure \that the 
kdiea 0h«uld, at^ Covrnt^^fmrdtn^be 
/Hghtened at '* The Rnfte fif^Pro^er- 
flincy" or the Vo*"^^^*rej<Mce at the 
race o^^jifialhafid Ddphribf^ thbiigb 
he would, perhaps, have ,^Ven ||^ 
his Biock a!nd company for tbtfn,'dr 
eith^otthen*. These am si;Fi%e? 
at the shrtne of /o^ which eirievbm 
been, and ^ver will be^ naidc^hile 
there are children,^ and atf^ with 
the minds 4xtcJt£tdt^S& ifSt:^^itbA£ 
.. With rcjipec; to the 4f^ijwiic; j^M* 
nion of Mr. C. it is, as r^f^tfi. nave 
b^en eitpecded^ eaftDBiSMdyfiiiiU ^-Tb 



• Though but one is mentioned, the allnsion, unqyicstionably, was meant to refer ta 
hmih thfi \utt TUEATKBs as wcU 08 Utti pi«seftt* 
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taft «ff the oifi •ekwU ift noMcnse; 
dicfuglh jiMlging {vom what l« 
fvm u% we do^ Qot.ipe that « n^n^ 
•c^oi .^flMd do <wsy ^rw ; however^ 
M^.J^ ^m^i^urs hfitw timet in th^ tl*ea* 
trical world, ¥re can 4^^ 1^-^^^ Majr 
ll» ^frredictvm be /rw/y prophetic I" 

1^"^ hfuk, although we shall not 
qiM)te,'|)ie passages, observe tfcat /)oiy- 
/o« and Matthewu have received the 
lugheal beoour iKMathc pen of a maa 
who was the best of judges of drama- 
ah tneHt Kfs praise will five as k>n$^ 
as' the English language exists ; and 
aa it was the spontaneous efifusion of 
bia mind« hi» teal oiiinion upon th# 
the subject must be doubly^nay tre- 
bhf," p^ratefttl to its objecu. 

The cdniparison betwixt Burke and 
JoAjMon, arisiog from the question 
w^icfa ^as the orsater man, is pur- 
sued through several pages, and ar- 
gixed^^in ^, manner equally amusing, 
elfjpmt^and perspicuous, in a man- 
ni$r wnich we have not the power to 
4q9cnbe j, and therefore we shall ex- 
tbipSfy it by a short specimen : 

. ,.. .i K ii • When Barke haruagu<:d 
The ^nation's Mpr^wntativ^s, methought 
Tlu^'llne machinery' that his (Wy wroughty 
RAUji bjit, fimtattic, sometimes would obw 

: *'"^Sfcur^ 
Tkat sythmetty wbioh ever shoukd uphold 
T%m 4i^^^an4 ordei^ of debate : 
'O^ntt orator Ukc this bad Jobneon rose, 
Sa. clear was his perception of the truth, 
So.^ave his judgment, and so high the 

swett 
or his fiiU period, I must tbiak hia speech 
Had charmed/ as many, andt aal»ghteiiM 
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- *.B]t^. why have I aspir'd to speak of 

these, 
Aod weigh them in the batsmce ? I, Who 

emdf 
Ahd'lilcb a leafless tree oajoy no shade, 
Sa«» what the verdant generations give 
Itbat/g^PHiw around My apd firam wtiom I 

. " J/ d|j|^. 
tUf^. shelter whicH^ in my more prosp^ 

rous day 
I ibretch^d' my branches to bestow on 

Ttey ata'ihtf pacps on wtiieh my tottering 
trunk 



Leans for support t and they, at least* will 

bear 
My siifitviags and my services in mind; 
For they can wilntss, *tWas not my oun 

•ifi /■ «. . , • r . 

Tlmt brought this blight upoaaafi; 'twas 

the tin 
Of those, wbose perfidy ikvis'd the spell 
That <:ank<:r'd ftUjDy iiUtiagth, and suipp*^ 

me bare.* 

Without knowing the emiei^ of these 
lines, we lament its effect upon the 
mind of the autjxor^ which must havo 
been deeply iip^aaa*d with sorrow at 
the time he wrote them. Ite, how- 
erer, to sooth hfs gt^cf, aontemplates 
the beneficial dfect o! the air and 
springs of Tun bridge ; when, thirty 
years since, he rcUred thither ; and 
after apoatrophning his books, and 
recollecting hia i^mer iabours, con* 
tinues, 

• Here, wrappM in meditation, I enjoy'd 
My calm retreat ; here, in the honest hearts 
Of a brave peasantry. 1 now repos'd 
That confidence, w b ich never was betray 'd 
By them, nor from ihem shall it be with- 
drawn 
To the last moment of my life by me. 
Four gallant sons, 'twlxt sea and lamU I 

shar'd: 
1^ countiT. had them alt— sad two had 

On distaat shorea, beycwd th* Atlantic 
stream. 

When England caU'd her volunteers to 
arms. 

And reac'd her b«ab^ ou the neighbour- 
ing hill 

That overhangs our hac:^*t; At the call 

Uprose my brave compatriots,sei2'd their 
arms, 

Ilock'd to the standard of uneonquei^d* 
Kent, " 

And bade me lead them forth.* 

The retroBfucHon of Mr. C. in thia 
part of the work becomes extremely 
aflecting ; it is, however, a little re- 
lieved by his recurrence to his ^ boy- 
ish days :" the portraits that he baa 
drawn of Dr. Bmtty and fdmaelf fornix, 
an inimitable picture : his reflfections 
upon the asperity with which Bmtly 
was treated, and his observations upoa 
his writings, do honour to the piety, 
the learning, and the jud|^ent of 



* ImdctOf the motto to the arms of Kent 
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hiTtiy as a man and as an author ; let 
us, however, now follow him through 
the enumeration of his comforts : 

* Oh, keep that spirit in me, gracious 

Heaven ! 
For which my mitred ancestor was styled 
• Benevolent i* — ^Best title roan can wear. 
In that blest temper let me view the world » 
Where in the foremost rank of those who 

claim 
The tribute and memorial of my love. 
The next and nearest generation stands 
Daughters and sons — a family of which 
Some bear my name, and all partake my 

blood; 
Kor need they blush, in whose ennobled 

veins 
Ran other streams, that with my current 

mix; 
They too can boast a full and prosperous 

CTOWth 

Of youmful scyons; to the female group 
Nature has been benignant, and cmplojr'd 
The modest graces to complete her work; 
Whilst of the hardier sex, thou^ I have 

moum'd 
Four train'd to war, and to their countiy 

lost, 
Tet n^ parental table is not shorn 
Of all Its branches; one remains, who bears 
The nation's thunder o'er the subject seas. 
Eager to lanch its vengeance on the foe : 
And others too there are, a strong reserve. 
Which onl^ time is wanting to mature. 
And ripen mto manhood. Bkst with these, 
I am not desolate i for tKesc, O World I 
I've yet to thank thee.* 

The address to, and definition of, 
friendship are a4mii*able, aa may be 
observed by the conclusion : 

* It gives a female charm to manly sense ; 
Softens the rigour of unbending truth ; 
And shows that virtue need not always 

frown.' 

We shall from *< Petrcmpection'' 
give one extract more, because it 
most characteristically shows, that 
Mr. C. was not a slave to an opinion 
eenerally concomitant to age, that 
former times were better than the 
present; and then reluctantly con- 
clude : 

• Our moral poets praise 'The good Old 

Time;' 
But when that good time was they do not 

say. 
•Tis not in my remembrance; for, tho' old, 
I knew not Nestor^-and he said^ * 'Twas 



On Ms authority, we mMr conckiiie 
'Twas in some period Wbeo no poet Uv'd, 
No Orpheus haip'd, ainl ' ignorance was 

bliss;' 
For all, from Homer to our Cow^ier, own 
It was not in their day, and gently* breathe 
A hint to their cont^ihpdfmry'lHeadSt 
That they arc base, degei\erate, and vBe ; 
Pigmies in stature ; and In nothmf t&e. 
Except in roguery and vice, advanced. 
There is a fine sublimity in this 
That pleases every reader, who admires 
The grave adagio of heroic verse : 
It chains not me, for 1 can neither fed 
Its kindness, nor do I admit its truth : 
I do not like this railing at tlie times: 
They might be better, and I've known 

them worse. 
Pve seen Newcastle piloting the helm ; 
He was not ven* learned in the stars. 
And steer'd a little wildty now and then; 
I've known an English fleet, triumphant 

now, 
Chas'd into port by * bolder prows^ than 

theirs ! 
I call to mind the time when Hogarth'* 

march 
To Finchlev, did not greatly wrong tlic 

truth: 
I've seen the grave origiiuds from which 
Our Fielding modell'd his Kmg Arthur's 

court: 
The ladies of the day, indeed, were good. 
And pure, and virtuous — as all ladies are : 
But in their outward graces they pursu'd 
A style and taste entirely their outi j 
For they were wider much than they were 

tall. 
And * straiter4ac'd' by far than they arc 

now : 
None then wrote novels, for hut few codd 

speU; 
And 'twould have been so puzzUng to the 

press. 
That no compositor would undertake 
To trace their lovely hieroglyphi98 out' 

His observations upon modem la- 
dies are at once so elegant and.'^et, 
that his memory will be deserved!/ 
revered by tbeoh and his naona be 

* Even in his ashes honour*d.* ' 

The commemorato^ praise ^iririch 
he bestows on Dr. JSteraidti'igRxs 
most naturaUy from 

* The pleasures memory bestows -* , 

eeasures to which we owe this vrorki 
om which we shall now quote the 
concluding passage ; respecting thi% 
it is with rcAl sensibility we obaervC) 
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that we are sorry to state« it conuins 
» the LAST words' of a man who had, 
for considerably more than half a cen- 
tury, delighted and improved the pub- 
lic, who had lived highly reij^rded, 
and who died generally lamented. 

Concituion of the Retrospection of 
Richard Cumberland. 

*TiJiie, who can stay thee? Who can 

call thee back ? 
Pass on, then, thou despoiler of our joys, 
Our stren^i, our talents ! What thou hast 

of mine 
Won't make thee rich, nor much impov*- 

rish me; 
For I have 9on)e affections and delights 
^iod^d where thy pilfering fingers caniK>t 

reach. 
No, I defy thee to impair my love 
For my dear child, my w jdow'd Marianne : 
Me thou may*8t take away, but her from me. 
Tin death divide Us, thou shalt never take. 
Each day, each hour, that Heaven vouch- 
safes to add 
To a fond father's life, will more and more 
Endear, and draw her closer to my heart. 
Now* if the embers of an aged Muse, 
Faon'd by the breath of candour, still can 

show 
Some glimmerings of a flame not quite 

extinct, 
Tis thou, my child, and others like to 

thee. 
Whose kinthiess cheers me, and retains me 

still, 
Tho'not unmindful of the illustrious dead, 
Faithful and firm as ever to befriend. 
To my last hour, the cause of living 

worth.* 

It is umteceasary to add to those 
remarks upon this poem which we 
have already made, as we have pe- 
rused and extracted from its pa^s, 
much more than that we extremely 
admire il^ as a most astonishing effort 



emanating from the tnmd of a man in 
the eightieth year^ of his age ; for, 
although a strong retention of the fii- 
culties may have been the concomi- 
tant of advanced life, of which, indeed» 
Voltaire and Macklin^ are itistances ; 
yet this had so seldum happened to 
antecedent poets, that Dryden was« 
for the vip;our of his mind and the 
strength of his genius, considered as 
a literary firodigy at the age of sixty* 
eight, when he published his fables : 
but it wi|l be remembered, that the 
ruling pasiion both of Dryden and of 
Cumberland was poctiy ; and that, al- 
though both had, perhaps, from ex- 
guiidte senaibiiityy reason to be dis- 
pleased with the worlds yet the dis- 
gust of the latter never induced him 
to abandon his pen : Mr. Cumberland^ 
notwithstanding he believed that the 
shafts of adverse fortune were levelled 
at him, rose superior to their power, 
and wi'ote to the very extremity of 
his life. His works, excellent in most 
of the departments of ttteraturc, are, 
consequently, very voluminous : they 
form a file which will, for ages, re- 
main as a monument to his genius, 
his talents, his industry, and nis ur- 
banityi Not* will * liiiTRospBCTiOH,* 
the last, though not the least, of hJbs 
effusions, disgrace its precursors ; but 
may, to the imaginary tomb which we 
have dedicated to Jns memory^ be pro- 
perly considered as an elegant efii(afih 
of his own composition ; to which, in 
preference to that of his choosing, 
may be added the following motto : 
Explorant ad versa viros. Ferq. aspera dura 
Nititur nd laudem virtus ioterric&clivo. 

J.M. 



• fidine of the papers k«ve stated him to have been eighty-five ; but teventy-nine 
^eara^ twq montht, and nxteen days, was the term of the existence of the late Richard 
Cumberland, he being bom on the nineteenth of February, 1732, in the master's 
Mg^ oC Taimxy Coli^kob* Cambridge, inter silvas, Acadentt, and dying in Los dO:?, 
tl»^tMf<Aaf May, 1811. 

-The l^read of Lire, the line of mortal doom, 
Thus stjcetching from ^A« cro^A^ to THE TOMB, 
..^ , Tlio' cares oppress, and sorrows inter\-ene. 

Is blest, 'If VmTVK FILL THE SPACE b£tweb:s.^ 
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THAT noble antmalf ihe Horsti 
has been the subject of matiy learned 
treatises. There is no species of com- 
position,— didactic or amusing, lively 
or grave, in prose or in rhyme,— in 
which instructions or directions as to 
every possible occurrence are not 
supolied under one or other of the 
heads of equestrian literature. We 
possess, however, very little informa- 
tion with regard to a much more no- 
ble animal, (Ae Hmband, To supply 
this defect in part, is the object of 
the present work ; in which the wii- 
ter, sometimes with irony, and some- 
times with serious earnestness, has 
endeavoured to direct the path of his 
fair reader in a part of her course 
throuj^h life, which is of the utmost 
importance to her happiness. The 
advice is given with extreme, we 
might say, affected brevity. It is 
Dot, howeverj likely to be niisunder- 
tJtood, or soon forgotten. We recom- 
mend, however, upon a second edi- 
tion, that some of the topics should 
be a little more expanded ; a recom- 
mendation we have not often occasion 
to make. 

As a specimen of the au thorns man- 
ner, we shall give the preface, which 
conveys a prospectus, or ouffine, of 
this little work : 

* Having obferved with resl gatisfiuN 
tion, that ever iince the publication o^ 
that exc^Uent and popular work, entitled, 
* Ten Minutes* ►fi/tvVe to eve^-y Person ^p- 
itig to purchase ja Horse,* no one is now lia- 
ble to be any longer tricked, deceived, 
and bambooikd by grooms, dealers, and 
jockies; since, as the author observes, 
' ESFABLisHRp RULES are therein laid 
down, for discovering the imperfections 
and blemishes of that n^ble animal,'' 1 have 
thought it a duty to my fair countrywo- 
men, to comprize, in as narrow a compass 
as 1 can, certam * established rale9 for 
(fiscovering the imperfections and ble- 
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tnishes of that sttl^ moie noble animal,* a 
husbxnd; so that those 1^'ho choose to 
deal in them, may no longer be tricke<}, 
deceived, and bambooxied, in a choice, 
still more important, if possible, tban eren 
that of a HORSE. The celebrated ftkri- 
nariant to whom the public is indebted 
for the original Ten Mmuttt^ Jdtice, has 
digested his leanung under tbe TSiiooi 
denominations of strangles, wurfitmder- 
ing, g'Htmlera, vivee, mard^^ lampnt, j^/i, 
^Hents, oaseletfi, and other erudite titled. 
I have not, however, ventured, to deal in 
terms BO difBcult and recondite ; but I 
hflEve asTSnged my councils, ^nder the 
well4Diown and familiar names of iVtasCt 
Fodb'Mh JDoMdHgr* BeJk^tmttJItM, Shd Ibe 
like; psyiiig ait^ntisR in thoir \am^ 
every circumstance important ta ^omvpl 
happiness* Should I have the gQO^fB^ 
tune to preserve one tender and.wiftia)- 
ate heart from being tortured by nbuten 
regret, or to save the img)«t ift^mpis 
one of my £ur readers fVoan bsio^diinM^ 
and obscured l>y floodsof umMraUi^g Ueati, 
g^at— rreat indeed, viU be injr reward. 

* As 3ic * celebrated VeterinArisp.* the 
author of the original Ten Mmdejf Ad- 
vice, has added, by way of af^i^ndii; *06. 
servatiom and Receipts fat tUt C^H sf ^ 
m—t eSflwMft DiHemji^tC itmtkm i» Agh* 
BO I Iwid originally iptsmded to «fo ■? 
Qbsei-vatiom and Heceipta fo^ the cure of 
Pvpbies. But after a full coniideratioA 
of the subject, and a reference ^o thoift 
ladies loho have ^yentured H take them h 
hand, 1 can only say that I lumre KSssa w 
believe that :they ar# inatraitiB. 

< filhould my present work, be fiivounHy 
received, I shall tak# an Q|)po^uivit)t ^ 
adding * Ten M mutes more Advice'aa to 
the Management of a Husbrfttf,*" ftfr & 
bodi < the H<lfse and tbe Kid^i tke (Mftf 
nmy be judifiMi«sl|r iMde^ 4Bd-|«l ^ 
▲Mijf Ai. be a£Uaii^ud^«i|ti«t^<4p9ilt^ 
want of proper attention.' 

We caimfit digmn tMfi irfi^ 
without observing, that; th^ 9^r 
n^j employ the ollott^ time <vilh 
l«9e plewim and in^pfavein«it4|Mii 
in the perusal of the ' XfP Mi««iM* 
Advice to every person -gni9f ^ 
choose a Husband.* 
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7&0M THE MONTHLY A^NTHOLOGY. 

EXTRACTS 

JROM THS JOUmNAL OF A, CBNTLEMAK OV A VISIT TO LISBON. 

(Continued from page 3^.} 



A SAMPJLE of what Lisbon wa» 
laayitill be seen in those parts of the 
toi|riL^nrhtch escaped demolition. In 
that qtmtter called the Mororia, which 
it (pVidently the most ancient part, the 
^ti^retsare ill paved, very irregular^ 
andao Sparrow that the projections of 
tii^ upper stories <^ tiw houses al- 
most theet those of the opposite side, 
so^ that the sun asd air are thereby 
excluded^ These streetaii which are 
supereminent in darknesay dirt and 
stoich, ireinain at this day nearly in 
iht aaibe state in which Lisbon is de- 
scribe, by Mariayia to have been at 
t|ie [tiine the, town was taken from th^ 
lyioors by Don Alpbonso Henriquez, 
io. tibi twelfth century. The houses 
arc here narrow, lofty, wkb a ^real 
jovrkAxT of MoiMes, and are beautified 
w^ a profusion of gothic and Moor- 
i^ biinam^ents. The new streets 
w,bj^ toye.bfieihevect^ are all piur<t 
aUfel andtsli*ai|^ intersecting each 
ottiPel*<tiHglitat(gl^. They are tomd^ 
p^fectty uniform, and level. They 
swacfiti ^e-vaftey whidh was totally 
^M»0ft± H » ndt a ink sit^ular 
tMt''th«'i|iiiik^ of the earthquake 
sb#dl<r%elle sttwglymark^. The 
b4«i*#^ €M sleq> declivky of the 
DiduQktuii InM^iiediately above, remain^ 
ed in a great measure uninjured. The 
house in which Hodge overhangs this 



valley, and notwithstanding its im* 
mense height, received no ill effects 
from the convulsion. A strict attention 
to uniformity is observed in the con- 
struction of the houses in the new 
town. They are five stories highland 
are built of white stone. The ap- 
pearance which they make is very 
handsome. They are not built like 
separate houses, so th%t on a coup 
d'ceil, they feecm rather to be the sides 
of immense palaces. On each side 
of the way there is a spacious foot- 
path, raised above the surface of the 
pavement, and flagged for passen- 
gers.^ It is defended against carija* 
ges l5y stone posts. The three prin- 
cipal of these streets commence in 
the large square called Praca do com* 
mercio^ which is on the bank of the 
river where thfvalliy begins, and ter- 
niintte in thei J^taca tf« Rucio. The 
centre is called Rna Augu^ta^ the 
others which are parallel to it Rua da 
Fraca and JRtui d^Oroy streets of silver 
and gdd. They are inhabited hy 
gold and silversmiths, and utizans in 
other raetAls, who, as is usual in the 
south of Europe, work on the ground 
floor, close to the door. Their shops 
make a most glittering and brilliant 
appearance^ but your ears in passing 
by^ are ftssail^ by suoh an intolerable 
din that it is scarcely possible to hear 
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yourself speak. The noise is equally 
pleasant as that with which you are 
frequently entertained in the streets 
of London while walking in the wake 
of a waggon loaded with iron bars. 
The ?raca do Commcrcio is the lar- 
gest square in Li^on. It is six hun- 
dred and ten feet long, and five hun- 
dred and fifty broad. Here was for- 
merly the terrace or parade of the 
Royal Palace, called Terreiro do fiaco. 
On the east it is bounded by the Ta- 
gus. The buildings which surround 
it are handsome and uniform, each 
wing terminating in a pavilion at tlie 
water's ed^e. One side is occupied 
by the public library and courts of 
justice. The others are appropriated 
to the Custom-house and Exchange. 
Under the whole there is a spacious 
arcade, similar to the piazzas of Co- 
vent Garden, admirable for symme- 
try and strength, and equally useful 
as ornamental. Fix)m this square the 
Portuguese compute their latitude and 
longitude. In the centre stands the 
celebrated equestrian statue of the late 
king. 1 1 is of bron ze, and was cast in 
one entire piece, which is said not to 
have occurred in any work of similar 
magnitude since the restoration of the 
art. Altogether, it is the noblest 
work of the kind I have ever seen. 
The appearance of the figure and 
horse is strikingly magnificent. The 
statue is elevated on a lofty pedestal, 
adorned with emblematical groups, 
which do equal credit to the taste and 
execution of the sculptor, whose name 
was Joachim Machado de Castro, 
Among them the fine figure of an 
elephant is particularly conspicuous. 
The founder's name was Bartholo^ 
tnew da Costa, The bust of the niav' 
quh de Pombaly who was the chief 
j^romoter of the undertaking, former- 
ly adorned the front of the statue. 
This was displaced by the dastardly 
resentment and dirty malignity of his 
triumphant enemies aRer his fall from 
power. In place of the portrait of this 
l^eat minister, they have substituted 
the arms of ^ Lisbon. On being told 
of Che cipcumstance, Pombal observ- 



ed with as much magnaBimity as 
sang froid, <^ I am glad they have 
done it : it was a bad likeness." At 
the other extremity of the new streets 
is the Praca do Rucio. Here is the 
great palace of the Inquisition. Over 
the pediment in the centre of the edi- 
fice is a group of figures representing 
Religion trampling on a prostrate he- 
retic. The caverns and dungeons 
are said to extend under a great part 
of the square, which is next in size to 
the Praca do Commercio, The hou- 
ses which surround it are mostly 
mean and dirty. They are occupied 
chiefly by low wine-shops and coffee- 
houses, which consequently make it 
the grand resort of noisy politicianst 
tobacco smokers, idlers, and beggars. 
In each of these squares is an en- 
campment of French. 

The town is open on all sides, and 
without any other defence than the 
batteries and forts on the river. It is 
true that on an eminence in the old 
Moorish part of the town there is a 
small fortification called O castrlio do8 
Mouros^ and by the English, the Cas- 
tle of Lisbon : but this is merely a 
name. The fortress is very weik, 
and totally incapable of protecting the 
to>vn agsunsi an attack, even were the 
inhabitants dis|K)sed to make trial of 
its strength. It is, however, of equal 
service to the Portuguese as if it were 
as strong as Gibraltar. They wouW 
defend one with the same gallantry as 
the other. Neither would be made 
use of by them for any other purpose 
than to fire salutes on a royal birth- 
day, on the festival of St Antonio, or 
on some equally important occasifln. 
When the French approached) the 
guns of this castle maintained a most 
respectful siletice. 

There is here no court end of the 
town as in London. The nohiliflr and 
gentry reside indiscriminately ii ^ 
quarters. The most agrecablepartb 
that which, from its elevated situa- 
tion, and the salubrity of the air, bt«« 
the Spanish name of Buenos Jgres* 
This hill is the highest in Lisbon>aDd 
is chiefly chosen on account of its su^ 
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pcripr cleanlioess, as a residence by 
the English who resort hither for the 
benefit of their health. The oatives 
who live here are Qojnpdratively few. 
Earthquakes have also been always 
much leas felpn thist situation, which 
is anbther reaspn of its being prefer- 
red by foreigners. Many of the hou- 
ses iix this quarter are handsome, and 
hare not only large gardens contigu- 
ous> but you see vineyaids, cornfields, 
and orange groves, liiterspersed a- 
mong the buildings, which, whcn^con- 
trasted with the dirtiness ^f the streets 
below, give it an apj)eai^nce extreme- 
ly pleasant and rural. The view from 
the hill is very picturesque and ex- 
tensive. Pew of the houses in Lis- 
bon have any thing very striking in 
their architecture, though many are 
dignified with the pon)l)ous appella- 
tion of ^palaces. They are generally 
four or five stories high»of which the 
attic, apartments from being the most » 
airy an^ pleasant, are used as dining 
and drawing-rooms, . The bed cham- 
bers are in the lower stories. In good 
houses nobody inhabits the ground 
floor, which is occupied as a coach- 
house or stable, and frequently by 
merchants as a warehouse for goods. 
Many of the palaces of the nobility, 
so nearly alliea is their grandeur to 
meanness, are disgraced by having 
tliis part of the house appropriated as 
a dram-shop, or decorated by the ap- 
pendage of a barber's bason. The 
windows qf the upper stories open in- 
to bat^onies, where during the heat 
of ihe day the Portuguese damsels sit 
imder atvnings of silk to inhale the 
refreshing b^'eezes fi'om the river, to 
make signals to some passing lover, 
or to listen to the music of the guitar. 
'J'heVr elevation, however, does not 
always protect them from the aroma- 
tiv^g^l*?^ and sweet-smelling odours 
of tnc. inferior regions — ^^Ml sounds 
and, stinks come mingled from below,** 
The interior decorations in houses of 
^me of the nobility are very costly. 
The ai>artments in several which I 
have seen, now occupied by English 
ofl&cers, are magnificent, yet there is in 
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theniy though much sp^e^dour, but 
little taste, and a total absence of what 
an Englishman calls comfort. Kot^ 
withstanding it i§ frequently cold 
enough for a fire in the winter months, 
they never make use of either grates 
or chimneys. The windows are all 
thickly latdced with iron : and though 
jealousy is by no means out of fashion, 
these, bars are seldom efficacious when 
opposed by inclination or a spirit of 
intrigue. The entrance to the hou- 
ses is shockirg. The street doors are 
usually left open. The hall doors are 
without knockers. On pulling a bell 
they are opened by along string from, 
above, and by an invisible hand, which 
reminds ycu of 0/ien sesam in the 
Arabian Nights. The situation of 
Lisbon is exceedingly eligible for a 
metropolis. The Tagus washes the 
foundations of the hpuses throughout 
the whole extent of the city. The 
harbour is deep and capacious. At 
present the river is entirely covered 
with ships. The Russian fleet, and 
many Bridsh men of war lie at an- 
chor immediately opposite to the 
town. The breadth of the river at its 
mouth is only a league. At the Praca 
do Conimercio it is still narrower, but 
above the town it spreads itself into 
an immense bay, twelve miles from 
shore to shore. The opposite bank 
of the river, in its narrowest part, ri- 
ses abruptly into steep precipices. 
The Tagus is navigable but little way 
above Lisbon. It runs between inac- 
cessabl^ rocks, and its current is bro- 
ken by many rapids and cataracts. la 
the reign of Charles II, a proposition 
was made to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, by a company of Dutchmen, to 
trace roads over the rocks, to make 
dykes, and to. cut sluices and canals, 
so as to facilitate the passage of boats 
as far as Madrid. They proposed al- 
so to render the Manzanares naviga- 
ble which empties itself into the Ta- 
gus. The revenue was to be defray- 
ed by a tax levied on the conveyance 
of goods. Councils Wvre forthwith 
held to deliberate on the expediency 
of the measure. The grave sa^fesj 
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however, of which they consisted^^lid 
not cherish so ardent an attachment 
to ar/tficral navigation as that which 
was entertained by the celebrated Mr. 
Brindley> who was accustomed to 
speak of rivers with the most aove- 
rcijm contempt, liurinj? his exami- 
nation before ihe house of commons, 
on being asked by a member, for 
what purpose he apprehended rivers 
to have been created ? this gentleman 
is well known to have answered : 7h 
feed navigable canals. The reply 
which was made to the proposal by 
these wise counsellors, after weighQr 
consideration, was : '^ that as God had 
not seen lit to make those rivers na* 
Vip^able, it was a clear proof that he 
did not choose they should be so, 
therefore, to attempt to make them 
otherwise than they were, would be 
contradicting his providence." With 
this commendable detennination tliese 
philosophers broke up the council. 
In Algarve they never prune a tree. 
It is thought irreligious to direct its 
growth. ** God knows best,** they 
say, ^ how a tree should grow." 

The foundation of Lisbon is ascri- 
bed to Ulysses. By the Greeks, says 
tradition, it was called Olm-hippon, 
This, by the Romans, was pronoun- 
ced 0/»/^on, which by a latter corrup- 
tion has become changed into Lisbon. 
Clear as is this etymology, which is as 
satisfactory as some of Noah Webster's, 
the Portuguese historians reject it with 
disdain, indignant that their capital 
should be disgraced by so modem an 
original. It was founded, says' Luis 
Marinho de Azevedo, by Eli^a, the 
son of Javan, and grandson of Noah. 
By him it was called FJUeon and af- 
terwards Eliabon^ and by corruption 
Lisbon. What, say they, can be more 
evident. To doubt would be presump- 
tion. Far be it from me not to give 
implicit belief to assertions so grave- 
ly advanced, and so clearly proved. 
Canioens has thought proper to adopt 
the more vulgar idea. Whicli of the 
two is most authentic I. shall leave 
to be decided by graver philosophers, 
fioi being over fqhd of matter-of-iiM^t. 



I confess, however, that I can as tea- 
dily persuade myself to credit the 

E>et as these learned historians. The 
llowing is the passage in the Lusiad 
which speaks of the foundation o£ 
Lisbon. The beauty of the verse 
loses none of iu lustre in the trans* 
lation of Mickle : 

** Lusus the loved companion of the God 
ti\ Spain's fair bosum nxed hia last abode. 
Our kingdom founded- and iilostnoiu 

reigned 
In those fair lawns» the blest Elyuum 

feigned. 
Where winding oft, the Guadiana roves. 
And Duero murmurs through the flowry 

groA-es, . 
Here with his bones, he left his deathless 

fame. 
And Lusitania's clime shall ever bear hie 

name. 
That other chief tli* embroidered silk dis- 
plays. 
Tost o'er the deep whole years of weafj 

da\*8. 
On Tago*s banks at last bis vows be paid 
To wisdom's godhke power, the Jove4x>m 

maid, 
"Who fired his lips with eloquence divine. 
On Tago's banks he reared the hallowed 

slirine : 
Ulysses be, though fated to destroy 
On Asian ground the beaven>buili'towet» 

of Troy, 
On Eujope's sti-and more grateful to thr 

skies 
He bade th' eternal walls of Lisbon rtse* 

The Portuguese historians with i 
modesty peculiar to themselves de- 
clare that the descriptions of Elysium^ 
and of the garden of EdeA as given 
by the poets, are not merely shadows 
of imagination, but real ptciures of 
their country and its ca|>itaL Europe. 
say s one of them, Antonio de Macedo, 
is the best of the four quarter* dT the 
world. Spain the best part of Europe, 
and Portugal the best part of Spain. 
It is manifest, observes another, Luis 
Mendez de Vascoucellos, thai the 
Europeans are superior to the rest oi 
the world, and that they who inbi^t 
the most temperate regions are most 
perfect by nattu*e. It is therdbrc 
evident that as Lisbon is situated ia 
the most temperate aspect, the inflti- 
ence <rf the heavens must necesaarilv 
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make its inhabitanU moat perfeel of 
afi uicorporeal beauty, and mental 
excellence. The same grave author 
in a work called O aido de Lu6oa^ 
which was written in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and has 
%vac^ be^n printed by the academy ^ 
accordingly proves from Plato and 
Aristotle, that Lisbon is the first qf 
earthly cities. A Portuguese divine 
in speaking of the temptations ofiered 
to our Saviour by batan, who showed 
him from the mountain all the king- 
doms of the earth, exclaims : *♦ Ah 
fortunate is it that the kingdom of 
Portugal was concealed fi-om his view 
by the mountains of Spain, or our , 
blessed Lord would never have been 
able to resist the offer." It is a com- 
moti observation among them Porem 
iodos cUzemy que o reino de Portu^<il 
he a melhor terra do viundo. * All the 
world allows that our country is the 
finest on earth.' They also say Por- 
tugal he fiequeno^ porem he um turon 
de a2ucar» ^ Portugal is si;naiK but it 
is a lump of sugar/ In proportion as 
the Portuguese think highly of them- 
selves, they entertain for all other na- 
tions the most sovereign contempt. 
I was conversing with one of them a 
few days since, in whose company I 
chanced to be dining, upon the affin- 
ity between the Spanish and Portu- 
gese idioms. On my observing that 
the provincial dialect of the Portu- 
gueae did not differ so much from 
theCastilian as many provinces of the 
peninsula, he struck me dumb with 
astonishment by saying ^^ Proyincial 
<&Uect do you call it sir ? Give me 
leave to obaerve that it is our lan- 
guage which is pure, the Spanish is 
a conniption of the Portuguese, not 
ours of the Spanish." His impudence 
in making such an assertion as this, 
rendered me incapable of giving him 
ananswer. I had much difficulty to re- 
frain from laughing in his face. Some 
cme who must have known little of the 
matter, has said that they had a goqc! 
language, but that they did not know 
^w to «peak it. The fact is, their 



language is bad, and their manner of 
speaking it worae. I had rather bear 
the howling of their dogs, or the 
chimes of their bells, than listen to 
one of these Jew-looking gesticulators, 
swelling with self-impoitance like a 
bursting frog, and sputtering his gib^ 
berish. Though I can speak it flu- 
ently, i can never bring myself to de- 
file my mouth with it 1 always an- 
swer in Spanish. There is a Castiiian 
provu-b ; Utrifi a S/uiniard of his virtues 
and you mil ntake Mm a good Portu* 
iuese. Almost all proverbs aie truths : 
never was any one more so than 
this. Without a paiticle of the cour- 
age, nobleness^ generosity and frank* 
ness of the Spaniard, he has all his 
ferocity, and revengeful disposition, 
super added to the qualities of cow- 
ardice^ hypocrisy, msdignity, cruelty, 
meanness, and the most egregious 
vanity. Such is the general character 
of thesecourageouspatriots. The Por- 
tuguese fear and hate a Spaniard. A 
Spaniard detests and despises a Por- 
tuguese. The present cause in which 
the two countries are engaged, is fiir 
from obliterating this national anti- 
pathy. I seldom see a Spanish soldier 
in the streets withojot hearing him 
loaded with opprobrious epithets by 
the rabble, and abused for being a 
Spaniaixl. 

The Portuguese writers who arfc 
fond of this kind of magnificent ro- 
domontade, say Lisboui like Rome>is 
built on seven hills. This remark is 
absurd, and there is no truth in it« 
The ground on which it stands is hilly> 
but no such division can be discov- 
efed. Of late Lisbon has increased 
rapidly in size. It is coniputed to be 
two leagues in length, but its breadth 
ia narrow in propcHtion, seldom ex- 
ceeding a mile, and oftentimes being 
very inconsiderable. The population 
from this extent might be supposed 
greater than it actually is, as the hou- 
ses in many paits are laid out on a 
very large scale. The number of in- 
habitants, according to the most act 
curate estimate^ is upwards of two 
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hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
more t^an twelve thousand arc shut 
up in convents. 

^'he weather here has been for 
some days past most intolerably hot. 
At noon the sun 

<< Darts on the hea4 his forceful ray 
And fiercely sheds intolerable day.'* 

The heat is so excessively relax* 
ing, that when joined to the labour 
of climbing up the perpendicular 
streets, and to their pestiferous odours 
walking for some hours of the day, is 
next to impossible. The inhabitants 
regularly sleep after dinner at this 
season. The ttiesta is indulged in 
by all ranks. At this hour every 
thing is still and dead. At four the 
labouring classes begin to appear, and 
after sunset the principal inhabitants 
are seen abroad. The evenings are 
beginning to be cool, and the air at 
the close of the day is very refreshing. 
During the continuance of a drought 
they make processions to procure 
rain. A deluge and tempest follow, 
on which occasion they say that when 
Ab&«o Senhor is g^ood, he is too good. 
A Portuguese trying to mount a 
horse prayed to St. Antonio to assist 
him. He then made a vigorous spring 
and fell on the other si<te into a pud- 
dle. Getting up and wiping his 
clotheS) he observed, " /. Antonio 
has aasitUd me too much,*' You may 
say with truth of this climate, that U 
never raina but it fioure. Days of per- 
petual, silent rain are very rare ; 
when it once begins the water comes 
down in a deluge. ^ Unbroken ^ooda 
and solid torrt^nts fiour.** At this time 
it is easy to imagine how i^reeble the 
streets are. The water rushes down 
them like rivers, and often with such 
violence as to make them utterly im- 
passable. In many places I have seen 
the current tliree feet deep. As to 
walking, if you go under the houses, 
you are drenched with the water 
spouts ; if you attempt the middle of 
the street you have to encounter a 
torrent ; between the two there is a 
moontunofdung;. Such is the force 



of the water, that you may stand a 
chance of getting drowned in an at- 
tempt to cross. Instances have actu- 
ally occured of men and horses being 
carried away by the cataract, and al- 
most precipitated into * the river. 
Some people are considerate enough 
to make a bridge, by placing a plank 
on blocks or barrels, over these rapids. 
At the bottom of the Calzada £»' 
treiiay and at those crossings which 
are most frequented, gaUegoa post 
themselves at these times to convey 
passengers on their shoulders. The 
brooks round Lisbon which it was ea- 
sy a little before to step over, and 
which in summer totally disappear, 
during the heavy rains, rush in tor- 
rents down the hills. The waters 
gather together in the valleys so thejr 
cannot be forded^ In the mc»tbs of 
November and December travelling 
is impracticable. After the rains have 
subsided, it is necessary to wait a 
month till the waters have retired to 
their proper channels. The rainy »ca- 
son lasts till February, after which 
hardly a drop fells for five or ax 
months. The swelling of the streams 
it is feared will retard the operations 
of the army, which is shortly to march 
into Spain. Snow is extremely rare 
in this country. About fourteen yean 
ago a little happened to fell at which 
the common people were so terrified 
that they ran into the churches to 
implore the protection of St. Anthonfi 
imilgining that the world was coming 
to an end. 

The gaUego9 form no inconsidera- 
ble, and certainly not the least respec- 
table part of the inhalMtants of Li^n. 
These useftil men leave their poor 
native province Galicia, and ethigrate 
partly into the other provinces of 
Spain, and partly into Portugal, where 
they engage in the most menial offi- 
ces. Here all kind of drudgery is per- 
formed by them. The ndble minded 
Portuguese disdain to engage in such 
servile employments as porters, wai- 
ters, carriers, &c. They scorn the idea 
of carrying a burden, or wheeling a 
barrowi which they say is only wor- 
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thfof a beast. The gallegos are very 
patient and laborious. They are so 
scmpulously honest that their faith- 
fulness has become a proverb. Not- 
withstandinfj they are avaricbus, no 
all'iremenlsof gain will induce them 
to commit a dishonest action. Their 
dress is peculiar. They wear a brown 
cap. Many of them have no other 
lodginjj than what they casually find 
in cellarsy stables, or cloisters. With 
their earnings they of\en retuni home 
to their femiHes, when they have 
gained a sufficiency, and p§ss the 
remainder ot their days in their na- 
tive coimtry. They make excellent 
scr^'ants. and are employed in most 
English families, as well as by many 
of the Portuguese, as cooks and cAo/w- 
bermaidjfj 8cc. ; they make beds, girls 
seklom being employed in that capa- 
city. Portuguese servants are not 
only too lazy to work, but they are 
generally thieves, not to mention their 
uncleanliness. The lower classes here 
prefer ra^gedness and filth with all 
its concomitants, to the smallest ex- 
ertion. Wherever you go you see a 
parcel of huge dirty fellows stretch- 
ing themselves at &II length on the 
ground. In this position they will 
sometimes continue from morning 
till night, in a state of the most i>er- 
fcct apathy. You will oftentimes, it 
is true, see them employed while thus 
lymg in the sun, but their employ- 
ment consists only in performing for 
each other the kind office of abridging 
their respective retinues, which they 
execute without the assistance of a 
comb, placing their heads alternately 
in one another's laps. In this occu- 
pation they however merely imitate 



their betters. All classes here occa^ 
sionally employ themselves in this 
meritorious manner. It often serves 
to beguile a tedious hour, or to fin up 
a pause in conversation. Persons of 
condition, so far from being ashamed 
to allow others to lessen the number 
of the inhabitants that dwell. on the 
surface of their skulls, will not hesi- 
tate m company to perform the same 
office for themselves. This is not 
seldom done by them at cards. Young 
ladies in their visits seldom fail reci- 
procally to togage in this useful pas- 
time; they vie with each other who 
shall slay most in a limited time. A 
friend of mine lives in a family where 
there are several damsels, who are 
wonderfully expert at this amuse- 
ment. They take great pleasure in 
thus obliging their visitors, and I 
haye several times been asked by 
them if I would not permit them to 
confer the fii^our on me. I saw the 
other day in the Proca do Fucioy a 
man seated on the pavement with a 
baboon on his shoulder picking the 
lice from his head. He seemed very 
dexterous in the performance of his 
work. I was told that he belonged 
to a fellow w1k> gains his liveiihood 
by thus employing his talents for the 
public good. Not long since I was 
dining at a house where the servant 
who stood behind my chair was, while 
I was eating, industriously cracking 
his captives on the back of it. I re- 
quested him to defer his bloody bust' 
nesB till I had concluded my dinner. 
When two friends are thus using 
their fingers instead of combs, those 
prisoners that they take are usually 
bitten between ^je teeth. 



• (To be continued.) 
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M. Delaportc's Journey in EHglond, IrelaAd« and Scotland. In a S«ries of Letters to a 
Lady. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1774. 

• The nmpHcily tnth -which forei^rners in general desaibe the custorm and manners tf 
9ther ammriea, always deliffhteU me. Even then' errwt atid prejudices art not without 
#fi#frtirt»fn.*— A NO N . 



Geography of Engbnd«-*The Ci^ of Ox- 
ford, University, &c. — Guy Earl of War- 
wick — The Parian Marble — ^Bedford- 
Curious Paintings — Child eight years of 
age sentenced to death— Reasons fbr the 
same— -Woman in the pillbry— The Ar* 
chitect and the Duke of Bedford— Pri* 
▼ilege of Peers — Man prepai'ing Poison, 
lie. — Persecution of Catholics apologi- 
*ed for — Oaths, Fines, 8cc. — Sabbath, 
Original strictness in keeping— Men in 
Cornwall metamorphosed into Stones — 
Mode of trpng Witches— ^faoddng in- 
stance of Ignorance and Barbarity— A 
Witch— Believer's Recantation — ^Duke 
of Bedford and the Maid, of Orleans — 
Xily tlie Astrologer — ^AVitches and Wi- 
zards — ^Distribution of Alms at Kings- 
ton*— A Female Uighwavmsm — Singular 

* Specle» of Goat— Mode of Fattening 
Geese— Cattle — Sparrows— Game— JBn- 

flish Climate — Portsmouth — OifcnsiTe 
^tablishments in Canada — Hostilities 
—Murder of M. Jumonville — Generosi- 
. ty of the Savages — Moderation of the 
French — Mode of treating French Pri- 
soners—Naval Strength of England ; itn 
(h>ulence, &c-^The English Inventors 
of most of the Instniments used in Na- 
vigation — ^Peers, and People, &c. 

HITHERTO, Madam, the city of 
London, and some counties between 
Dover and the capital have been the 
objects of my epistles. I have, since 
jlhat period, made sevei^al incuiVions 
into tl^c interior, and to the extremi- 
ties of the kingdom, of which I am 
going to give you an account 

This island, the largest in Europe, 
and the most flourishing in the uni* 
Terse, is divided into two kingdoms, 
Bngland and Scotland ; the former 
into fi Ity-two provinces or counties, in 
tke course of one hundred and eight 
leagu: s from the east to the west, and 
a hundred and seventeen from the 
north to the south, it is watered by 
three principal rivers; the Thames^ 
the Severn^ and the Humber ; the 



first derives its source from the Tame 
and^he Isis, not fiu* from Oxford. 

This city is the most ancient of all 
tliat profess the Protestant religion. 
Each of the numerous colleges he»e 
has its Ubrary, and the former resem* 
hk so many palaces, where upwards 
of a thousand students and bursars, 
are maintained. It has the privilege 
of sending members to parliament; 
is governed by its own statutes, and 
elects a chancellor, who is almost al- 
ways a person of the first quality, ha- 
ving a vice-chancellor under himi 
who executes the dutiea of hts ofike. 

The English boast much of the 
tlieatre at Oxford, where the students 
perform their classical exercises ; of 
a cab'met of natural history, antiqui- 
ti<;s, &c. ; a chemical la1)oratory, and 
a garden of exotics. But what dis- 
tinguishes this province most, are 
tlie ancient victories of the celebrated 
Eai'l of Warwick, the famous bower 
of fiur Rosamond, the ntagniiicent 
house of the Duke of Marllx)rou|^ 
and) above all, the celebrated tablets 
of Parian marble. I have here read 
the history of Greece, engraved in 
large characters, more than two hun- 
dred and sixty years before the Chris- 
tian era, and, as some of the charac- 
ters were impaired by time, I was 
shown copies in which the omissions 
were supplied by learned men who 
had very closely investigated the sub* 
ject. 

Proceeding to the right, on my way 
to Cambridge, I passed through the 
town of Bedford, agreeably situated, 
though n^er small and ill built, as 
the river Ouse n^ns through it. I 
had a letter of recommendation to 
one of the inhabitants, who poaaessed 
a cabinet which mach excited the cH' 
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tmity of strangers. This is nothing 
less Uian the whole body of the laws 
of England) exhibited in a number of 
paintings which ornament his galle- 
ry. Here we see a child, only eight 
years of age, condemned to dcf th for 
setting fire to a bam. His judges, in 
this case, found a degree of deliberate 
wickedness, and were also persuaded 
that malice had been the piincipat 
motive of this crime ; but, as I still 
expressed some astonishment at the 
case, I received for answer— 

« The English think a person nwy 
be convicted of a crime, as soon as 
ever the culprit may have the will to 
commit the satne. It is true that 
children are very seldom supposed to 
be responsible for tlieir actions before 
they are ten years of age ; their pu- 
nishment is therefore migitated. At 
fifteen, however, ttiey are deemed 
equally as culpable as grown per- 
M>ns5 but, with respect to capital 
crimes, tlie law exempts none from 
punishment, but children under eight 
years of age. If a person^ sound ill 
mind, has perpetrated a crime, and 
becomes insane previous to his trial, 
)>roceedings against him are stopped, 
because the law supposes him unable 
to defend himself. The execution of 
a criminal is less calculated for the 
punishment of the individual than the 
^example of the whole community. As 
for drunkenness, it is here regarded 
more as an aggravation than an ex- 
XMise for a crime; and it Would be 
deemed next to madness to endeavour 
to excuse one crime by pleading ano- 
ther as the. cause of the first 1" 

Arranged next to this picture was 
fh^t of a woman condenmed to the 
pillory for having made her house a 
pkK;e of prostitution. *^ You see that 
woman," said my attendant, " suffer- 
ing the pranishment of the law, with- 
out being able to allege either the 
authority or the command of her 
husband for what she has done ; be- 
cause, all the interior economy of the 
house, is supposed to be tmder hot* 
immediate control ; and therefoi*e, not 
acting under the authority of any one. 



she is equally as responsible for her 
actions, as if she was a widow/* 
" Under other circumstances,** he 
added, ** an English woman is so de- 
pendent upon her husband, that even 
civil offences, committed by his or* 
der, by his instigation, or in his com* 
pany, do not subject her to the law 
of the country." 

But Who is that stout fellow, said 
I, who has caught up another by the 
middle, and seems as if he meant to 
throw him from that terrace into the 
walk below ? U is, said my attendant, 
an architect, who hit upon this singu- 
lar method for obtaining the payment 
of a large sum owing him by the 
Duke of Buckingham. .You kpow 
that our peers may contract debts, 
and brave their creditors with impu* 
nity, as no action can be brought 
against their persons. One day, the 
Dukeof Buckingham having received 
a considerable sum of money, his ar<- 
chitect being informed of it, he chose 
the place, here represented, to wait 
for the Ehike and solicit the payment 
of his debt. The I>uke expresaed, 
much i^egrct upon being unable to 
satisfy him at the moment, but by 
way of softening hia refusal, praised 
the talents of the architects and spoke 
very highly of some work in particu- 
lar done at his Grace's seat. While 
he was expatiating at large, upon a 
statue that could only be seen to ad- 
vantage from a terrace, he incauti- 
ously led the architect there to sec it, 
who, availing himself of this moment 
of being alone with the Duke, seized 
him by tlic waist, and being much 
stronger than Buckingham, held him 
over the edge of the pat*apet, rather 
lofty, threatening that if he did not 
f»f hitn that instant, or if he offered 
to make tlie least alarm, he would 
dash him down upon the pavement. 
Take your choice, said he, either ^o 
die on- the spot^ br to give me an or- 
der upon your banker, payable on 
sight. Here is pen, ink, and paper, 
vn'ite, or die this instant ! The Duke, 
sensible of his danger, thought pix»- 
per to comply ; whUe the arcbit^^, 
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hastening frooi the terrace, and turn* 
ing the key of the garden gate upon 
the Duke, left the house immediate* 
ly ; and mountmg his horse, which 
was waiting for him at the door, flew 
to the banker's, and received his mo^ 
ney without any obstacle. 

It will appear to you, Madam, very 
strange, that the Kng^lish people have 
not yet appealed a}>;ainst this privi- 
lege of parliament, as well as against 
that which once rendered their houses 
entirely open to the officers of the 
Customs. If you imagine such pri- 
vileges are honourable to a small 
number of the community, you may 
be sure they are inBnitely prejudicial 
to the rest of the nation, and particu- 
larly to commerce, in favour of con- 
traband goods, which may be depo- 
sited in these privileged houses. 

They pointed out to my observa- 
tion, in the same painting, two men 
extremely busy, one occupied in pre- 
paring poison, and the other admi- 
nistering it, and both destined to un- 
dergo the same punishment : for the 
English look upon those who commit 
the crime, and tho^e who provide the 
means, equally culpable. And though 
their laws make a difference between 
the thief, and he who advises the 
theft, or receives what is stolen, they 
know of none between ,a felon, and 
those who assist him in his escape ; 
or who rescue or prevent his appre- 
hension. They condemn a father 
who favours the escape of his son, 
aiKi punish a son who assists his fa* 
ther in a similar object, though not 
without the benefit of clergy, of 
which the criminal is deprived. 

This picture gave rise to some ex- 
planation relative to the crimes of 
felony and high treason. A man in 
England becomes culpable, if, after 
renouncing the established religion, 
he should appear again in the coun- 
try, and midce profession of the Ca- 
tholic faith. Monconibrmist»ai*eal8Q 
prohibited from having their children 
baptized, or the ceremony of mar- 
riage performed by any ministersy 
Ibose of the establiahno^t exo^pted 



A married woman, who follows '^ny 
other religion, according to the law, 
cannot enjoy more than a third of hec 
dowry, nor be the instructor of her 
own children, nor execute her hus- 
band's testament. The rigour ai^ainst 
the Catholic clergy, is still greater j if 
taken in the act of exercismg their 
public functions, excepting in the 
houses of ambassadors, the law con- 
demns them to perpetual imprison- 
ment. An English Catholic priest, 
returning from beyond sea, and re- 
fusing to take the oaths prescribed, 
is deemed guilty of high treason^ as 
are also such persons as harbour or 
protect him. 

An Englishman conveying an in- 
fant out of the kingdom, to be brought 
up in the Catholic faith, is liable to 
pay an hundred pounds sterlint; to 
the informer, and both the child and 
its conductor are declared incapable 
of maintaining any suit at law, &c. 
be. 

Such I was told was the severity 
of the English laws against those 
who refuse to embrace the establish- 
ed faith ; but they are ytry rarely 
put in execution ; and' in excu&e for 
their severity, it must be confebsed* 
that the times in which they were 
made, perhaps, rendered them neces- 
sary. The restless spirit of the Ca- 
tholics at the beginning of the refor- 
mation^ their attachment to thequeen 
of vScotland, the gunpowder plot, the 
attempt to assassinate king William 
the third, and the late attempts of the 
Pretender have compelled parliament 
to lay hard restrictions upcm the Ca- 
tholics. 

But to proceed; my eyes beii^ 
still fixed upon the walls of the gid« 
iery, 1 asked what was the meaning 
of a man painted in the middle of the 
field with a gun, and of another per- 
son who seemed to threaten him^ 
This I was informed was the law 
which imposed a fine upon a addierf 
a sailor, or an artisan, or any com- 
mon person convicted of making use 
of an oath, which penalty, was doubled 
every time after the first But as t^ 
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^]mA)r upon a gcntieiyiaii is five shil- 
liBgSf for profane swearing, as a more 
explicit illustration of the peintin^^, I 
was given to understand that the man 
who carried the fowling^ piece, being 
found unqualified, observed to the jus- 
tice> after paying the penalty^ that he 
should then become informer in his 
ium, when affirming upon oath, that 
the gentleman who stopped him, 
twore several times, he was fined 
accordingly ; one half of which pen- 
alty was given to the poor, and the 
9ther half went to the informer. 

Whoever profanes the sabbath, the 
€m1y fete, as one may say, observed 
in England, renders himself obnoxi* 
oos both to God and religion. The 
early kings of Great Britain prohi- 
bited commerce on Sundays, under 
great penalties. By others, music, 
dancing, playing, singing, and all 
amusements except the promenades, 
the places of prostitution, coffee* 
houses, taverns, and ale-houses> have 
been prohibited in their turns. Hi- 
therto the reading of public newspa- 
pers, that choice gratification of na- 
tional curiosity, is not suspended. Yet 
the wherries in which we cross, or 
pass up and down the Thames, are 
oa Sundays without watermen^ and 
double turnpike money is paid all 
round the capital. Nevertheless, the 
confessions of criminals, at the time 
ef execution, always turn upon the 
article of Sabbath-breaking I It is 
not long since the barbers, in certain 
places, attempted to get rid of shav- 
ing on a Sunday, and there were not 
wanting a number of persons who 
approved of this regulation. This 
rigorous observance of the Sabbath 
originated in the laws made against 
the -Puritans under queen Elizabeth. 
Charles the first attempted to devest 
these laws of their rigour, in permit- 
ting decent sports dler divine ser^ 
vice on Sundays. But these indul* 
gendes were converted into accusa- 
tions witli others brought against him 
by the istnatics ; one of whose parlia^ 
ments caused the Book of Sports to 
He burnt by the hands of the i:ommoa 
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hangman. In the countjr of Cornwall 
several rude stones are to be found 
ranged in circles. These, the Furl* 
tans say, and the people believe them^ 
are men^ who were metamorpliosed, 
as a judgment upon them for playing 
at fives on a Sunday. 

In the hours between church-time, 
in London, one may see people stand- 
ing at their doors with their arms 
foldedi without any amusement but 
that of staring at the passengers. In 
fact, Sunday is a day of melancholy 
and ennui to all but those who make 
a scruple of going to taverns, ale- 
houses, or worse places. 

You could not forbear laughing to 
see in one corner of this cabinet, a 
picture representing several old wo- 
men muddling together in a pond* 
One of these* I Svas informed^ took 
it into her head to accuse her neigh- 
bour of being a witch. You are a 
witch yourself^ replied the other, and 
to convince my neighbours of it, I 
challenge you to the proof by water. 
This being accepted, the two heroines 
arc represented as stripping even to 
the chemise^ when their hands and 
feet being ^ied, they beg of the spec- 
tators (a cord being passed round 
their bodies) to plunge them in. One 
of the two sank to the bottom and 
was drawn up ; but, the other strug- 
gling some time, this was deemed a 
proof of witchcraft ! The mob now 
asking her, whether she had any 
friends or accomplices, the poor ter- 
rified creature mentioned the name 
of a village, to which the rabble im- 
mediately repairing, fixed upon ano- 
ther aged creature, dragged her from 
her spinning-wheel to a neighbour- 
ing pond, where they compelled her 
and several other females to undergo 
repeated duckings ; several of the au- 
thors of this outrage, however, wece 
punished. 

Some years before, a similar event 
took place in Hertfordshire, within a 
few miles of the metropolis, oE^rhich 
the judges availed themselves to make 
a proper example. In this case the 
ignorant multitude were resolved 
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upon ducking; an old roan and his 
vife» whom they pretended M'ei'c 
priliy of sorcery. The man survive4 
this cruel trial sotne hours, but the 
poor woman died in the arms of those 
"who drew her out of the water. One 
Thomas Colley, indicted for this mur- 
der, was executed for the same, and 
bis body hung in chains. Before his 
execution took place, he was happily 
convinced of his errors respecting 
"witchcraft, and willingty signed a de- 
claration couched in the following 
t^nus, which was very properly read 
by the minister who attended tiim, to 
the surrounding people :— •** Friends, 
1 hope you will take warning by the 
fiite which you see has befallen me, 
and not suffer yourselves to be blind- 
ed by the opinion that there are any 
witches or wizards. This vain and 
extravagant notion has caused me to 
commit a barbarous murder. I am 
fully convinced of my past error, and 
with the sincerity of a man, ready to 
appear before the great judge of 
judges, I declare that I do not believe 
m witchcraft I hope in God that 
none of you will believe you have any 
right to persecute your fellow crea- 
tures uudicr Ijhe error wkicU I have 
abjured*" 

It is remarked, as a singular cir- 
cumstance, that a few ages before the 
Duke of Bedfoixl caused the celebra- 
ted Joan of Arc, to be burnt as a 
-witch— England believed at that time 
that witches really existed, and that 
the Maid of Orleans owed her sur- 
prising victories to the agency of the 
devil ! Formerly suppos^ witchcraft 
was punished as felony. At present 
fortune-tellers, Sec. are only imprison- 
ed. During the civil wars, England 
was overrun with necromancers, astro- 
logers^ and magicians. One Lillys ii^ho 
niras in the pay of parliament, always 
predicted victories over the royalistic 
This kind: of imposi^on, like others, 
had its day ; but even those who pa- 
troi«i ^'M* these adventurers, teen found 
it necessary to withdraw their confi- 
dence altogether. 

Relative to the fondness of the 



English for believmg hi witches 
and wizards, I have heai'd of three 
women in the country, who being ac- 
cused of dealing with the devil, were 
cited before the magistrate. One of 
them was charged with entertaining 
a number of airy beings in her dwel- 
ling, from whence a kind of vs^KHir 
used to issue which no one knew what 
to make of. By the use of certain en- 
chanted infusions, it was further sta- 
ted, she also drew a number of per- 
sons to her dwelling, who, on leaving 
it, seemed transformed into swine^ 
by their rolling in the mud, &c. The 
other woman was charged with cut- 
ting up living bodies for the purposes 
of witchcraft ; and the third with mak- 
ing small figures of paste, the bad ef- 
fects of which no one failed of *expc* 
riencing who were so imhappy as to 
eat of them. The parson of the parishi 
who knew the parties accused, under- 
took to plead their cause ; but be was 
also accused of the black art I At 
length, however, after hearing a num- 
ber of contrary evidence, and some of 
the most extraordinary deposkions 
that ever were taken, it appeared that 
the fii'st of these women soW ale that 
she brewed herself, which also, with 
tobacco and some spirits that she sold^ 
did cause many persons, at times, to 
get^ drunk, and wallow in the mud Uke 
swine, 8cc. That the second, charged 
with cutting up living bodies, was the 
wife of a butcher whom she some* 
times assisted in his business; and 
that the third, accused of making im- 
ages of paste, was in fact, the ftibrica- 
tor of her own gin^rbread, upon 
which with a wooden instrument, she 
impressed a variety of figures, accorcK 
ing toher&ncy!!! 

The English have always .been 
charmed with things that seeni to de- 
viate from the common course of na- 
ture ; hence theiropinion of Merlin the 
enchanter, and others. In fact, al^tbe 
ancient poets and historians are full of 
miracles, apparitions, prodigies, and 
hobgoblins; and the late liberty of 
thinking, introduced into this country^ 
has scarcely curedsome of the best kv> 
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formed minds ofthis kind of credulity. 

In the absence of matters of more 
moment, I must refer you to some 
trivial events .that occurred in my 
rout. At Kingston, in Surrey, I saw 
a distribution made of clothes and 
linen to the value of an hundred gui- 
neas, among poor persons not receiv- 
ing al^ms of the parish. This charity 
is said to have been left by a John 
Smith who had himself been a beg- 
gar. He left annual legacies to several 
fiarishes, excepting two villages in 
particular, where, during his life -time 
they had caused him to be whipped 
as a \agrant. 

I heard an account of a gentleman 
travelling on horseback, and who met 
with near Kingston, a woman extend- 
ed on the highway, ci'ying out for as- 
sistance most pitiously , she said she 
had been ill treated by robbers, and 
that she only wished to be able to pro- 
ceed to the ne>.t village. The gentle- 
man torched with co'npassion, made 
no s::ruple to dis nount and lift her up; 
in tlie act of which, she presented a 
pistol to his breast, and demanded 
bis purse. Totally disconcerted by a 
proceeding so unexpected, having 
thus deprived him of his money and 
his watch, she at once threw off all 
disguise, seized his horse, and rode 
oif full gallop, leaving the poor gen- 
tleman making a thousand protes- 
tations against getting off his horse 
in future to help any more women in 
distress. 

The great multitude of highway 
robberies is the only thing which (in 
1752) renders travelling dangerous 
in England ; as, otherwise, the roads 
are highly convenient. The laws ar« 
much more particular here with re- 
spect both to carriages and wheels, 
than they arc in France ; and though 
the English are not so careful in plan- 
ting trees by the ix)ad sides as we are, 
the useful manner in which the gound 
is kept in summer and winter, almost 
makes an atonement for this neglect 
in ornament. 

In some part of my journey, I saw 
^ spiles of goat} the beard 9i which 



is so long, and the hsd^ so good, that 
they fabricate perriwigs of it. The 
beard is renewed every year ; and the 
females of this kind are remarkably 
fruitful. 

Here I must introduce a singular 
receipt for fattening geese, that 1 saW 
put in pi*actice in a village through 
which 1 passed. First, the goose wai 
foiled up in si cloth, from which ban- 
dage notiiing but its neck and its head 
were lefl free. It was then hung up 
in a dark place, having its eyes and 
ears closed with wax, so that neither 
being able to see or hear, in this state 
it had no occasion either to move oi 
to cry ; but being fed continually with 
barley-meal, and given its drink out 
of a pot of water into which som6 
eand was inti-oduced, I was told that 
under this process, in the course of 
fbur or hvt days, its liver only would 
Kometimes weigh four pounds. 

In the greatest part of the countries 
t have passed through, neither the 
P^reat nor the small cattle run in herds: 
in fact, the ground is so divided and 
enclosed, that it will not permit them. 
Abandoned to themselves, they thus 
pass the day and the night in pastures 
contiguous to the fiurms, and appear^ 
like the men of the country, to par- 
take of that air of liberty which is ex- 
panded all over the island. This secu- 
rity the cattle owe to the care of the 
Saxon kings, who compelled the 
wolves to take their last refuge in the »► 
mountains of Wales. 

The English still assign rewards 
to persons who destroy sparrows. 
Each sparrow, they say, consumes a 
bushel of grain per year, for its sub- 
sistence. 

Violent as the exercise of the chase 
may be esteemed, the females in 
England seem to admire it as much 
as the men. I have heard of some la- 
dies who plume themselves as much 
upon moimting a horse and leaping at 
ditch, as a huntsman* The ^easoii 
commences in September, and silcU 
is the effect of the game remainin||^ 
undisturbed the preceding fbur 
months, that when thib tuk<;s place^ 
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partridges may ahnost be taken by the 
hand. Till the season coinmences 
even proprietors are not aliowed to 
kill game upon ttieir own gtounds ; 
and the rigorous obsei v'ution of the 
laws in this repect^ sup;.>ly a reason 
why devastations upon the game, so 
comrnon in other countries, are not 
known here. 

Though it is now winter^ I scarcely 
perceive the rigour of the season. It 
is di£cult to persuade people in 
France that it is colder there than in 
£n)^land, though it must be admitted 
that the fo^s with which tliis island 
is covered, prevent it from experien- 
cing very sultry weather, and exces- 
sive cold. These deiise vapours are 
probably as beneficiail for the »rth, as 
they are prejudicial to the health of 
the inhabitants. 

A proof that the clinmte of Eng- 
land is more moderate than ours is^ 
that trees and plants may be reared in 
the open air, that in France would 
i*equire the hot house^ or tlie utmost 
care of the gardener. 

Arriving at Portsmouth, I found 
very active preparations making for 
"War with France. Admiral fioscawen 
had already begun to attack our ves- 
sels in America, and the only reason 
given for this rupture was, the neces- 
sity of destroying our commerce. 
This, in fact appears to have been the 
principal object of the British admi- 
nistration , to be convinced of which, 
truthy it is only necessary to recoUect 
what has passed between the two na- 
tions in America and in Europe^ since 
the last treaty of peace. 

This, treaty was scarcely signed 
before the English formed the plan of 
several establishments in Canada, 
equally as oppobite to the interests of 
Finance, as contrary to the faith of 
treaties. TJiese plans were announc- 
ed in all the gazettes, till the publicity 
of them attracting the attention of 
the court of Versailles, Louis XV. 
caased a memorial to be presented to 
the king of England, proposing to ap- 
point commissioners of both nations 
to regulate the umiis of the respectiiDe 



colonies in an amicaUe way. In ac-^ 
cepting this proposition, his Britannic 
majesty declaring that he had tcans^ 
mitted positive orders to prevent any 
interruption of the commerce of 
France, by his subjects makii^ any 
establishments upon those territories 
upon which tlie French had a yrior 
right. 

The commissioners, Messrs. Shir- 
ley and Mildmay, on the part of Eng- 
land, and M. M. Gallissioniere and 
Silhouette, on the part of France, had 
scarcely commenced their laboorsv 
before a laige reinforcement of titx)ps 
new colonists, ammunition and artil- 
lery, arrived at Nova Scotia, for gov- 
ernor Cornwallis from England, the 
better to enable him to expel the 
French from a country upon which 
his majesty had assured us no attempt 
should be made. The objectof the 
English government was to compel 
the French to. retire, in order to give 
place to the new comers. Of course^ 
the greatest number of the French 
famihes were obliged to abandon thdr 
possessions, taking refuge in other 
districts belonging to New France. 

Encouraged by this success, the 
English governor wishes to use the 
same means against other French set- 
tlers established beyond thePeiiinsuiat 
in consequence of this they demand- 
ed of the marquis de la Jonquiere, 
that protection which his majesqr 
owes to all his subjects ; and an offi- 
cer and a small detachment being 
sent accordingly, had orders nevee» 
theless, merely to prevent the En- 
glish trom making any aettlemeat 
upon oar territory: but by no means^ 
to raise any kind of woii^s : the £n* 
glish governor was also apprized of 
the march of this division, and the ob- 
ject for which they were sent. 

This affair was followed by aiiother 
more important: for the course of 
some months, the English had been. 
in the habit of intercepting the French 
vessels employed in carrying provi- 
sions from Quebec to the posts upon 
the Cs^adian frontier. Complaii^ . 
on this head to the Brivish governor 
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«t Novt Scetia and the court beiBs): 
alike unnoticed^ M. de la Jonquiere 
thought himaeif justifiable in using 
reprisals. This led general CorDwai<* 
lis to construct a number of fbrts^ 
which the French did also for the se- 
curity of their possessions. 

M. de la Jonquiere, dying in 1752) 
M. du Quessne, his successor, was in- 
formed, from ail quarters^ of the 
avowed intention of the court of Lon« 
dooy to attack the French Colonies. 
Speeches were printed in England 
which were to be addressed to the 
savages, to induce them to take up 
arms against France. Many savages 
were at length collected, and threat- 
ened the tnmquillity of the country ; 
but M. du Quessne sent a detach- 
ment, and dispersed them. The En- 
gtish seeing themselves foiled in their 
object^ and not beiog able to impute 
any hostility to the French, made pre- 
pmtions for building a fort upon our 
(round. They even brought forwai^d 
a detachment to cover the working 
party, while M^ dc Contrecoeur ap- 
pearing to be ignorant of their object, 
contented himself with sending a let- 
ter by an officer, calling upon them 
to withdraw. If commerce was their 
object, he said, he should be compel- 
led to confiscate their property ; but, 
if on the contrary, they meant to form 
a solid establishment in a country 
which did not belong to them, it 
would then be his duty to oppose 
them 1^ force. 

M. Jumonville« the name of the 
officer bearing this letter, while ad- 
vancing with his detachment, was 
receiv^ by the savages with respect 
and attention « he soon found himself 
environed by the English, which was 
announced by a discharge of musque- 
try upon hb people. M. Jumonvllle, 
waving hia hand to the English com- 
mandant, showed his despatches, and 
demanded to be heard; the firing 
eeased, and the English crowded 
atound him. He read the letter of 
which he was the bearer. Can you 
possibly devise the answer made to a 
French officer thus sent to a^oation 



not at war with Frs^ie ? M. Jumon- 
ville had not gone half through hia 
reading, when he was shot dead by the 
English, and fell bathed in his own 
bloods 

The savages enraged at what thty 
saw, threw themselves between the 
French and their enemies; the fire 
however recommenced, and eight of 
the French detachment remained 
dead upon the place, the rest were 
made priboners. A Canadian, who 
had the good fortime to save himself^ 
spread horror and alarm in all the set- 
tlements through which he passed in 
his way to inform M. de Contrecoeur 
of what had happened. 

The English? proud of this victoryi 
raised other foils upon our territory; 
their troops increased every day, and 
the French prisonei's were sent to 
Boston pleading in vain the rights of 
nations, and the most inviolable max- 
ims of natural law. Our commandant 
at length taking measures for repres- 
sing these excesses, the Indians camef 
in crowds to offer their services ; all 
were eager to punish the murderers 
of their benefiictors, so that the prin- 
cipal object of M. Contrecoeur was 
to moderate their zeal, and to prevent 
a remedy from being woi*se than th^ 
disease. 

While he was thus deliberating 
upon the means of sparing the effu- 
sion of blood, he sent a detachment 
under M. de Villiers, the brother cf 
the deceased de Jumonvilk, to recon- 
noitre the enemy. He arrived on the 
spot stained with the blood of his 
brother ; and the eight dead bodie$ 
remaining there still, this excited the 
highest indignation of the soldiers. 
The English fort was m view, and a 
party from it, that had i^aced them- 
selves in ambuscade, made a dis- 
charge upon the French ^ but thay 
were soon forced to re-enter the fort 
which was quickly invested and at« 
tacked. At length, M. de VilUets 
giving the English to understand that 
if they wished to treat, he would 
cease firing, a captain was sent out to 
capitulale. M. de Viliier0 rcpresetiti> 
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cd to him the horror of assassination, 
which the French, he informed him, 
could easily punish, by delivering the 
whole of the garrison up to the sava- 
ges ; but he added, he would give the 
English a proof of moderation, and of 
the sincere desire of the French gov- 
ernor to preserve peace between the 
two nations ; he would make no pris- 
oners, because he did not believe they 
were at war ; all he required was the 
delivery of the persons that accompa- 
nied M. de Jun»onville, and that they 
should then evacuate the fort. 

The articles of capitulation being 
agreed and signed, stipulated that the 
English should march out with the 
honours of war, and that the French 
bhould undertake to prevent the En- 
glish settlers from receiving any 
harm from the savages. To recover 
the French prisoners by this treaty 
was impossible ; they had been sent 
to England, where indeed the Due de 
JVlirepoix reclaimed them, and had 
them sent over to France. 

However, since this epocha, the 
English squadrons never fall in with 
ours, without capturing them. French 
vessels are now daily, broui>;ht into all 
the British ports richly laden. The 
moment they arrive, they begin by 
giving up their victuals, of all kinds, to 
the populace, during which time the 
oHicers as well as the passengers, are 
exposed to the most brutal treatment. 

What the wretched seamen suffer 
in the infected dungeons into which 
they are thrown, in order to induce 
them to enter into', the English ser- 
vice is shocking. Deprived of whole- 
some food, and the sick and the heal- 
thy being confined together, are 
means most fatal in reducing the 
number of the sufferers. 

But amidst the threatening prepa- 
rations fc a sanguinary war, Ports- 
mouth supplies me with a very eleva- 
ted idea of the naval strength of Eng- 
land. All that we read of in the once 
superb Tyre, and in antiquity, sacred 
and prophane, appears to me re-uni- 
ted in this magnificent port> whii;h 
exhibits a rampart opposed to the 



fury of the wave*, a shekef tor ves- 
sels exposed to the tempests ; a spe- 
cies of dominion gained over an ele- 
ment the most independent' and un- 
conquerable; an entrepot of that 
opulence which commerce spreads 
through the country, and a common 
centre of correspondence and society, 
where the funds of divers kingdoms 
are exchanged and multiplied; where, 
after leaving their original source 
under one form, they re-enter under 
another, rendering all parts tributary 
and pouring into one world, as it 
would appear, the riches of many. 
And yet till the reign of Charles II. 
Poitsmouth was of small note. 

Upon the whole, to the eye of a 
politician and a philosopher, there is 
scarcely any spectacle more interest- 
ing tlian England. The synnl of gran- 
deur and opulence has become the 
predominant character of its inhalut* 
flints ; and from their morals and their 
operation upon the state, much may 
be hoped, and much may be feared. 
The unwearied application, and the 
indefatigable courage of the English, 
and their alill in all the branches of 
calculation, have, in a great measure, 
rendered them tlie masters of other 
nations. And as the English were 
really the inventors of most of the in- 
struments used in navigation; it 
would appear, also, that they have in 
a manner, the exclusive use of them. 

In this portrait, which I have traced 
of the English I have endeavoured to 
hold the just medium between that 
fanaticism which always declaims 
most furiously against the nation; 
and that enthusiasm, which on the 
other hand blindly admires the Eng- 
lish even in their vices. I have to be 
sure, described the people with their 
ferocity, and the great with their be- 
nevolence. An English peer is an 
ardent defender of the rights of his 
country, because he is the depository 
of them. At the same dme he sup* 
ports the just prerogatives of the 
crown ; because it is from this sacred 
source, that lus rank and dignity are 
derived. 
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Horrcnda laie nomcn in uhima« 
Extendat eras ; qua niedias liquor 
Secemit Europen ah Afro, 
Qua tumidua rigpat arva KUus. 
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IT is, at all times, with the greatest 
pleasure that we record the glorious 
fictions of those heroes who have so 
enuiiously contributed to exalt the na- 
iKxl and nfiilitary character of this uni- 
ted kingdom ; but> at present, such 
has been the effect of the victories on 
the peninsula, that pleasure has soar<* 
ed far t>eyond its general acme, and, 
expanding upon the pinions of famci 
has become, with us, enthusiastic ex* 
ultation. The late operations in Por* 
tugal seem to throw a new light upon 
even the brilliancy of former victo- 
ries, and, connecting themselves with 
events which, indeed, were their bar- 
binders in the splendid track of irlory, 
again to bring forward upon the A/«* 
toricul canvas those heroes who hav^ 
immortalized tlieir names in the an- 
nals of their country,. gf Europe, nay 
in the annals of nations 
* Where yet the Roman eagles never flew * 
With the portraits of those men we 
luve bad the good fortune very fre* 
quently ta embellish our work ; and, 
therefore, to adorn this number of it^ 
we are happy to include that of gene- 
ral Sir John Stuart^ an officer whose 
name has been long unce enrolled in 
the temple of fame, with those of his 
valiant and victorious compatriots. 

It is to be lamented, we mean his- 
torically lamented, that, with respect 
to the early part of the lives of many 
QUen of professional eminence, the no- 
tices are, in modern times, very slight; 
This was not the case in the ancient 
world : Plutarch haS: been minute in 
itHTOf^ding even the transactions of the 
boyish days of his heroes : we know 



the birth and juvenile progress of 
Alcibiades, Cymon, Pericles, 8cc. &c, 
other u icient authors have either ^et 
him a pattern or followed his exam-« 
pie ; but, in the present times, it has 
been, in many instances, irreparably! 
neglected : and the memoir which we^ 
now conten^plate is, of this neglect, 
alas ! ttii additional ptoof. 

Respecting the early years of the 
life of general Stuart, although his 
latter have been s^ conspicuous, we 
do not know any more, than that he 
was born in America about the period 
of 1758 : that, as was then the custom 
of the opultnt Americans, with re- 
spect to their children, at a proper 
age he was sent to England for cdu-< 
cation, and placed at Westmuister 
school ; where, it is said, he continued 
a much longer time than is commoa 
to young gentlemen destined to the 
military profession. 

In the year 1780, we find, that soon 
after the death of his father, he ob- 
tained an ensign's commission in the 
foot guards, and, as it appears, was 
almost imnaediately sent upon active 
service ; for, in the transatlantic cam* 
paign of 1781, he was present at the 
desperate battle of Guildfordi* in 
North Carolina, where he exceed** 
ingly distinguished himself, but, un- 
fortunately, received a dangerous 
wound in the groin, which was at- 
tended with such severe pain, and 
such lingering circumstances, that, 
although thirty years have since elap- 
sed, he still occasionally suffers from 
its effects. 

We have no correct means of tra- 



* Thia battle was fought betwixt the Bngliah, commanded by Lord Oomwallis, an(\ 
the American!, under General Greene. The latter retired fiK>n*the field, or, m other 
vords, ' Victory pcicbcd on the standard of the English.' 
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cing the progress of General Stuart 
through the subordinate coin missions 
to which he was, in gradation, pro- 
moted, during the interval of peace 
which succeeded the American war. 
At the commencement of hostilities 
by the French, it appears that he was 
a field-officer, and that the reputation 
for which he had laid so good a foun- 
dation at his entrance into military 
life, had expanded with his rank, or 
TBther, we should say, that every op- 
portunity afforded him for exertion 
produced an accession to his fame. 

In the year 1795, the atrocities of 
the French in the West Indies, most 
energetically demanded repression. 
Victor Hugues not only retained pos- 
session of Guadaloupe, but extended 
his arms and his influence to the 
neighbouring isles. St. Vincent's 
was, at that period, exposed to all the 
calamities of civil war ; the inhabit- 
ants of St. Domingo were also insti- 
gated to revolt ; and the re\ olutionary 
m&ction seemed to catch from isiand 
to hlandy and from man. to man, and 
tso envelop every system in confusion. 

To endeavour to stop this metaphor 
rical conflagration, we find that Sir 
John Stuart, now a bri^Uer-generaU 
was employed : his opposition to the 
most savage chief, and his conduct in 
tfte most trying situations of the most 
horrid war, that perhaps, ever raged, 
were such as greatly increased his 
military reputation. 

Egypt, which lias, from the earliest 
periods of commerce, been consider- 
ed as the direct road to its Oriental 
emporium, became, at tliis time, an 
object of ardent contemplation to the 
Fiench, determined upon its subju- 
gation, because they saw in it two ad* 
vantages ; the first, the foundation of 
a new empire, the renovation of 
Thcban grandeur, and the re-estab- 
lishment of ancient cities, ports, and 
every appendage to commercial opu- 
lence. Through their visionary eyes, 
they beheld the revival of the govern- 
ment of the Caliphs, the kingdom of 
the Mamelukes, or the domination of 
the Soldans> as eacli dynasty passed 



in review ; but still, in the fccond in- 
stance, the prospect which its con- 
quest affordcKl of impeding our East 
Indian commerce, anid smoothing the 
way to its source, seemed to present 
more solid, because more imme<iiatei 
advantages. The preparations, conse- 
quently, made on the part of France 
to obtain its possession, stimulated the 
jealous sensibility of the Directors of 
the East India Company to active ef- 
forts. Under the auspices of this gov- 
ernment, an expedition was set afloat: 
the command of the land forces which 
it included, was given to Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. This armament sailed 
from Marmorice on the 2 2d of Fe- 
bruary, 1801, came in sight of Alex- 
andria on the 1 St of March ; and, on 
the morning of the 8th, having expe- 
rienced considerable delay, in conse- 
quence of fresh winds and a high surf, 
the troops began their debarkation. 

It is here unnecessary to state the 
minute particulars of their regimen- 
tal divisions; the whole of the British 
force consisted of 1 5,330 men, who, 
we must observe, displayed the nK>st 
consummate skill and gallantry in 
effecting their landing, though expo- 
sed to a most severe cannonade, and 
under the dose-directed fire of inces- 
sant showers of grape-shot 

On the moraing of the 1 2th, the 
whole army having been collected, 
reviewed, and found to be in excellent 
spirits and a high state of discipline, 
moved forward towards Alexandria. 
They shortly came within sight of the 
enemy, who had taken up, across the 
line of the English m4^rch,one of those 
skilful positions, the choice of which 
displays a thorough knowledge of mi- 
litary tactics, lliis position was oo a 
long rough ridge, with his right to the 
canal of Alexandria^ and his left to- 
wards the sea. Strong, however, as 
was this ))osition, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to force it ; and General Aber- 
crombie resolved accordingly to at- 
tack the foe on the following monung. 

Early, therefore, on the rooming of 
the 1 3th, the British army,in two lines, 
marched to the attack. The first plan 
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uraSf to turn the enemsr's right flank. 
The French, however, perceiving their 
purpose, and impelled by their charac- 
teristic confidence and alertness, quit- 
ted their advantageous position, de- 
scended from the heights, and attack- 
*ed the leading brigades of both the 
advancing lines. The 90th regiment 
formed the advanced guard of the 
front line ; and the 92d that of the 2d 
Ifaie : those brave regiments received 
the first charge of the enemy, and re- 
pelled it with a firnmess, courage, and 
discipline, which at once secured the 
fbrtViae of the day, and put these re- 
giments very high in the list of those 
who have so widely extended the mi- 
litary glory of their country. The 
remainder of the amty followed the 
example thus set them, and evinced 
equal coolness, discipline, and skill, 
by an immediate change of position, 
which the unexpected movement of 
the enemy rendered necessary. Hav- 
ing thus repelled the French charge, 
tile English army continued to ad- 
vancey and ultimately forced the 
French to put themselves under the 
protection of the fortified heights of 
Alexandria. 

Upon reviewing this battle, and re- 
membering at the same time, that the 
Gallic army were as yet entire, it is 
impossible not to feel a sentiment of 
admiration, at the courage and firm- 
ness'^of our own men. The French^ 
charges are always formidable, not so' 
much on account of their weight, as 
froni their spirit and alertness. This 
charge was received in the manner 
aborve described; and the celerity and 
good order with which our whole 
army changed its position, on the un- 
expected movement of the enemy, 
was equally honourable to their db- 
cipline and to their courage^ 

From this aflair till the mommg 
of the 3lBt of March, General Aber« 
cronri^ie remained encamped in a po- 
Bhhm idxMit 4 miles from Alexandria, 
having a sandy plain in thdr front, 
the sea (m their right, and the canal 
i^Alexandria and the lal^e Qf Abou- 
/on their lefl. 
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On this memorable momingi the 
enemy, having collected all his force 
in the country, again descended from 
his heights, and marched, or rather 
rushed forwards, to attack the JBritish. 

The action was commenced about 
an hour before day-light, by a false 
attack on the British left. In a few 
minutes, amidst the scattered firing 
of the nlanoeuvring band, the retd 
charge, and one of the most dreadful 
attacks during the whole course of 
the war, was directed against our 
right. With the most admirable skill, 
without detracting any thing froiQ 
their deceptive genius, the French 
contrived to bring their whole force 
to bear on the British right. Their 
infantry were sustained by their ca- 
valry, and both seemed to vie with 
each other in maintsuning their for- 
mer reputation. Twice were they re- 
piflsed by the firmness of our brave 
army, yet they again returned to the 
charge. Infantry were mixt with ca- 
valry as the columns gave way on 
either side. The celebrated French 
regiment, the ^ Imfinciblesy* fought 
with a spirit almost wonhy of their 
name. After piercing the line, and 
carrying every thing before them^ 
they attempted to storm a battery 
three different times, but were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter ; having 
been received not only by repeate4 
vollies of grape-shot, but what was 
still more terrible and unexpected, 
by a charge with screwed bayonets, 
which nearly annihilated this celebra- 
ted corps, ^the soldiers appertaining 
to which fell exactly in the same po- 
sition in which they had^ fought* 

Meanwhile that portion ofthe Bri« 
tish army which had been thrown into 
some confiisioA rallied, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to attack the enemy. 
The 42d I'egiment of foot, which had 
fought with the most heroic gallan- 
try, having, in consequence, suffered 
beyondits propoiiioh. Brigadier-ge- 
neral Stuart, with his wont^ promp- 
titude, flew to its assistance. He 
accordingly pushed on the foreign bri- 
gade ; and the Queer's QenoAQ i^* 
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ment, being on the right, commenced 
its operations in a well-directed and 
most dreadful fire by files, at a dis- 
^nce of about forty yards from the 
front rank of the French infantry ; 
but as both sides kept advancing, they 
were soon within the length of a mus- 
4iet of each other. 

This conduct of Brigadier-general 
Stuart contributed much to the for- 
tune of the day. He timely supported 
the 28th and 42d regiments, which, 
•having supported the main brunt of 
^he battle, had suffered exceedingly* 
find were almost exhausted of their 
- physical powers to stand or move. 
These regiments composed a part of 
the reserve under the late Sir John 
•Moore) who was wounded on thisoc- 
<:asion. Never, indeed, was a battle 
fought) in which both armies, and in- 
deed almost every individual concern- 
ed, exhibited such astonishing valour, 
m^ sui:h a durable firmness and con- 
stancy. The Jbattle of Alexandria, in 
A iword, was one of those in which na- 
tions fight for something more valua- 
ble than a mere present purpose, and 
•in which the whole spirit of the «ia- 
itions ia infused into their armies. The 
subject of contest was Xor national 
^glory, and each army fought with a 
courage, a discipline, and enthusiasm, 
concomitant to so splendid a prize« 

In summing up the narrative of 
this baHle, it would be unpardonable 
to omit, that General Abercrombie 
received a mortal wound ; of which 
he a few days afterwards died, equally 
loved and lamented. In this place we 
can say no more of him* than to re- 
peat the just and striking words of 
Xiord Hutchinson — " As his life was 
honourable, so was his death glorious. 
His memory will be recorded in the 
anr .-ds of his country, wiU be sacred 
to ivery British soldier, and embalm- 
ed in the tecollection of a grateful 
pcsterity.** 

The conduct of Brigadier-general 
Stuart, and of the brigade under him, 
received due notice and thanks in the 
general orders issued by tJbc com- 
mander-in chkf, shortly after the bat- 
tle. 



Geneml Stuart continued to Uiu 
an active port in the femunder of tkt 
JEgypUan campaign ; ibut our limit! 
will not permit us to follow bin 
through these detailed operations, li 
1802, he was promo^ to the rani 
of major-general ; and for his servio 
in Egypt was presented by the Turk 
ish government with the order of tlu 
Crescent. 

The peace of Amiens soon follow 
ed, and gave a short repose to mill 
tary men and to the nation. Th 
war, however, reoommeno^d, aiM 
Major-general Stuart was sent h 
command to Sicily. 

We now arrive at ano^er peria 
of the life of General Stuart ; Uiat en 
Indeed, that has raised him to the re 
putation which he at present enjoys 
.In all the former circumstances df hi 
military career, he acted subordiiiate 
ly to others. He had merely to exe 
cute orders and plans which hud nc 
originated in his own mind. He hm 
certainly opportunities of ;exliilntinj 
great talents in their execution ; bv 
no scope had as yet presented itsel 
in which, ha^g to act alcne^ and a 
chief m command, he could di^da 
his own independent powers and absc 
solute talent In the battle of Maid 
he acted by himself; and hy his vi 
lour and conduct, by his skilful ai 
rangements and his invincible con£ 
dence in himself and his ttrmy,achM 
*ved a reputation which will live a 
long as the name and glory of th 
British nation exist 

The king of Naples bad been con 
pelled to sign a pe^ce with the gii 
vernment of France ; and as tfa 
French leaders had, at that tinu 
enough on their hands, they wen 
contented to accept this submissia| 
and to wait for the conquest of ht| 
pies till they bad released chemsclv« 
of some of their present embarrasi 
ments. The vigorous ^ipkmiacy 4 
England, seconded by some putid 
but briHiant, nulitery iQcces% 
animated the nations of the contine 
and in the year IBOS, Europe I 
the scene of an universal efibrt to i 
^ the common oppresstu:. 
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7kt mi^itude of the adlied ar- 
miflBy and still more, the general and 
tmiversal zeal with which they all 
(mbraced the common cause, gave 
\fcll-fi>anded hopes that the infuriate 
career of France might at length be 
arrested^ and that her weak and divi- 
ded government would not have the 
strength to support itself against the 
combmed armies of Europe. The 
King of Naples very well understood 
the utuation in which he was placed* 
He knew that France had granted him 
» peace only for the more effectual 
fulfilment of his ultimate ruin. He, 
therefore, correctly concluded, that it 
was Gather an armistice than a peace ; 
and an arinistice of that kind, which 
the person who had granted it would 
have no hesitation in rescinding the 
moment it cdUld be done with conve« 
mence to himself^ 

It is certain, that in this conclusion 
he was, as we have just observed, cor- 
rect ; for at the close of the Germui 
campaign whkh followed the infrac- 
tion of the peacej a French army Was 
ordered to march to Naples. The 
Kiag was, consequently, compelled to 
pkce himself immediately under the 
protection of the English in Sicily. 
Naples was, of course, conquered a9 
soon as entered, and Joseph Bona* 
parte seated on its throne. 

It is not necessary here to state 
either the conduct of the French, op 
the resistance of the brave Neapoli- 
tans: but it may still be proper to 
add» that the latter became so ibrmi- 
dahleto their oppressors, as to occa- 
sion an army of 33,000 men, com- 
manded by Massena and Regnier, to 
be sent for their subjugation. 

In consequence of the effbrts of 
those patriots, the English govern- 
ment ordered General Stuart, at that 
period in Sicily, to watch his time and 
opportunity, and under the guidance 
of his own discretion, act for their re- 
lief as the exigency of the case re- 
quired. Shortly after, the General 
deemed that this time and ofifiortunity 
had arrived. In the month - of July, 
(1802), the fortress of C^sta, whiph 



had been long besieged by Massena, 
and most bravely defended by its 
commandant, the Prince of Hesse 
Philipsthal> still held out. Its situa- 
tion in the gulf of Gala rendered it, 
in some measure,- accessible from the 
sea, therefore, the operatiotis of Sir 
Sidney Smith, whose character, in a 
great degree, resembled that of the 
brave governor, most admirably se- 
conded the astenishing exertions of 
the gallant garrison. 

In the whole course of the war, no 
fortress was more strongly attacked, 
or more bravely defended. The actiJ- 
vity of the governor was every where ; 
he was busy in the fortiB cations night 
and day. This exaihple animated his 
men to a coui^age and enthusiasm si- 
milar to his own. Though his gar- 
rison did not exceed sixteen hundred 
men, he made a sortie, to demolish 
the works, defended by twice as many 
thousands. Massena at length brought 
100 pieces of cannon tb bear on the 
castle. The governor, however, was 
still undismayed. Massena, irritated 
at this brave resistance, though at the 
same time he testified his respect for' 
it, put the whole country under mar- 
tial law, and ^ected military com- 
missions in all the towns. Under this 
administration, the kingdom, from 
one end to the other, became a scene 
of rapine, massacre, and devastation. 

At this point of time General Stu- 
art, with a force of 4,500 men, cm- 
barked from Sicily, and, on the 3d of 
July, landed at St. Euphemia, on the 
opposite, or Calabrian shore. 

Generai Regnier was at Rep^o 
when he was mformed of General 
Stuart's having* effected his landing. 
Without loss of time, he collectol 
whatever force was within his imme- 
diate reach ; and commanding what- 
ever further f6rce"should come up, t6 
form itself into a second division, and 
instantly to follow him, he marched 
towards the coast to meet the Eng- 
lish. On the night of the third he 
reached the village of' Miaida ; and, to 
wait for his second division, took up 
a strong position. The Ftench gene- 
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raU were formerly thought to excel 
in the choice of such poeitlons. This 
of General Regnier's resembled al- 
most an entrenched camp. It was as 
fellows ; and cannot be explained too 
distinctly, as it is a main feature in 
the battle. 

A little beneath the village of Mai- 
da, is a long woody hill, every part of 
it almost, being covered with brush- 
wood, and more particularly on the 
flanks. His front was extended along 
the brow of this hill, his flanks being 
protected by the underwood. At the 
bottom of the hill was a marshy mea- 
dow ; through which, along the whole 
frontof his Une, flowed the river An- 
nato ; a stream small and fordable, 
but protected by its marshy banks. 
Such was the poution in which Ge- 
neral Regnier encamped on the night 
of the 3d July, with the purpose of 
waiting the arrival of hb second divi- 
sion, and whatever other force might 
tome up. He intended to march 
against General Stuart on the follow- 
ing morning. In the mean time, Ge- 
Bc;ral Stuart, on the same day, the 
3d, was informed that General Re^^ 
liier had made his movement; that 
lie had arrived, and was encamped at 
Msuda: and, that his present force 
consisted only of about 4,000 infan- 
try and 300 cavalry ; but, that he ex- 
pected to be immediately joined by at 
least 3,000 more, and that, in order at 
once to weit for this junction, and to 
cover himself till their arrival, he had 
taken up the above-mentioned strong 
position at Maida. 

In these circumstances, General 
Stuart resolved to push forward, and 
* attack him. Accordingly, very early 
the following morning (the 4th of 
July), he marched forwards with the 
body of the army, amounting to about 
4,800 men, including artillery.* 

Their line of march was along the 
sea shore, across a plain ; so that, as 
iJiey approached the enemy, he being 
on the heights, was enabled to observe 
M their movements. He, according- 
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ly, did view them, and, 
quence, resolved on a movement oof 
his part, which was as fortunate tdt 
unexpected to the Briti^. 

It has been mcnuoned, that GeDc* 
ral Regnier, on the night of the i^ 
encamped on the heights of Maiday-. 
for the purpose of waiting for the re*' 
inforcements which he expected toi 
come up to him on the second din-^ 
sion. General Stuart hastened up to 
him on the morning of the 4tb, witli 
the hopes of reaching him before the 
arrival of these reinforcements. The 
second division, had arrived and joia^ 
ed General Regnier in the night, who, 
thus reinforced, had an array of at 
least 7,000 men ; a number nearif. 
double the amount with which Sur 
John Stuart was approaching him. 
This superiority of force, and that 
force consisting of French veterans, 
added to the impregnatile strength of 
hb position, mi^ht very justly excite 
some apprehensions as to the issue, in 
the mind of the English commander. 

^ Had the French remidned in their 
position," said the general, in his offi- 
cial despatch, <^ th& advantages of the 
ground were so fovoui^able, and all ac- 
cess to them so impracticable, tbiKt 1 
could have done nothing. But, being 
animated by his superiority of caval- 
'ry, which I totally wanted, General 
Regnier quitted this advantage, and 
crossing the river in his front, with 
his entire force, he came down to 
meet us on the open plain." 

It was now 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 4th July. Both armies 
fired a few loose shots to conceal their 
mutual manoeuvring ; this lasted, how- 
evtt*, but a few minutes ; both were 
equally eager to engage, and in a mo- 
ment, as if by mutual consent, sds- 
pended the firing on both sides ; in 
close compact order and awful nlence, 
they marched up to each other. " The 
prowess of the rival nations," says Sir 
John Stuart, in the same official des- 
patch above quoted, and he says it 
with equal justice and military en- 

* A particular account of this battle of Maida, win be found in the London Gazette 
inserted in the Magazine, Vol h. p, 238; but as the present seems to include some ad- 
ditional points historically curlons snd important, we insert it. 
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thtisiasni) " seemed now to be fairly at 
trial before the world, and the superi- 
ority was greatly and gloriously de- 
cided to be our own.'* 

The baitle was now commenced in 
eaunest ; the bayonets of the two ar- 
mies fairly crossed each other ; and 
an Englishman and a Frenchman^ 
looked each other full in the face. At 
this awful crisis the enemy became 
appalled ; they broke and endeavour- 
ed to fly ; but their previous daring 
had rendered it now tdo late. The 
English were upon them, and rushed 
into their ranks whenever they divi- 
ded. 

General Ackland availed himself of 
tlus opportunity, to press them with 
his usual vigour, and the 78th and 
^Ist regiments, by their conduct on 
this occasion, confirmed, and indeed, 
augmented their fonner reputation. 
The enemy's left fled before them in 
aU directions, and the plain, on all 
sides, was covered with the dead and 
wounded. 

The French commanders have ge- 
nerafly distinguished themselves by 
their dexterity in rallying after a de- 
feat. Their right wing now made a 
noble effort to recover the fortune of 
the day. Brigadier-general Cole, how- 
ever, gave them a suitable reception, 
and the ^7th 'regiment much distin- 
guished themsenres in this part of the 
battle. The French cavalry, endea- 
Touring to turn their left, were sharp- 
ly opposed by lieutenant-colonel Ross, 
who had that morning landed from 
Messina, with the 20th regiment ; and 
happening to come up during the ac- 
tion, while observing the attempted 
movement of the French cavalry, he 
threw his regiment opportunely intQ 
a situation near a small river, upon 
their flank, and there, by a heavy and 
well-directed fire, entirely disconcert- 
ed their scheme. 

The battle was now over. The field 
was covered with a most horrible car- 
nage. Thirteen hundred of the ene- 
my were killed, and eighteen hundred 
taken prisoners. 

^ When I oppose this immense Ipss 
fii the enemy to our own amall com- 



parative loss," says General Stuart, 
^' his majesty will, 1 hope, discern in 
this fact the happy effects of diat esta- 
blished discipline, to which we owe 
the triumphs by which our army has 
been latterly so highly distinguish- 
ed." 

The intelligence of this battle was 
received in England with the enthu- 
siasm which it merited. It most cer- 
tainly made a splendid addition to the 
long catalogue of British deeds of va- 
lour. It augmented our military cha- 
racter and renown, inspirited our al- 
lies, and animated the universal body 
of our country. It taught the enemy 
a very useful lesson, namely, that we 
did not owe our superiority to our 
mere maritime dexterity; but that 
our soldiers had hands and hearts, had 
nerves and courage, which those who 
chose to stand the proof would feel^ 
and those who survived, however re- 
luctantly, must acknowledge. 

The thanks of Parliament were ac- 
cordingly voled to all the general offi- 
cers concerned, as likewise to the 
whole body of the army ; and cer- 
tainly no army had ever more bravely 
earned them. 

His majesty was likewise pleased to 
signify hi*peculiar satisfection, by in- 
vesting General Stuart with the mili- 
tary order of tlie Bath. All the regi- 
ments concerned were permitted, by 
a general order, to bear the word 
^' Maida" in their colours, and medala 
were issued and dbtributed to the 
officers. 

Very shortly afterwards, General 
Stuart was appdinted to the command 
of the 74th regiment, and, neariy at 
the same time, made Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Granada. 

He is at this time in Sicily, the 
safety of which kingdom depends en- 
tirely upon him and hfs army ; though 
it is to be observed that the events 
which have since occurred, events to 
which, in the proem to this memoirv 
we exultingly alluded, have not only 
increased the security of that king^ 
dom, but of every other to which the 
protecting arms of Great Brilam hftve 
^been ex^epded. 
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FAON THE EUROPEAN MAOAZISfK. 

BALLAD. 

From a curious old collection. 
TliC Politic Lovers ; or^ the London Merchant oiihoitted. 



IN London city late did dwell 
A merchant, rich and known fuU well. 
Who had a daughter fiur and young. 
With beauty brirfit, with beauty bright, 
and charming tolngub. 

At Hackney she did board last spring. 
Only to learn to dance and sing. 
Her father he a 'prentice had, 
Which was in love, which was in love, 
with this fair maid. 

But when the father found it out. 
There was a heavy scolding bout. 
He did command his 'prentice sure 
Never to see, never to see, 

his daughter more. 

The •prentice and his darling love 
Found new wa3rs to keep on their love. 
The secret is a pret^ joke, 
'Twaa manag'd by, 'twas managed by 
the Other's cloak. 

For when the father he did go 
To see his daughter, you must know. 
The 'prentice would a letter p«ke 
Within the cape, within the cape 
of master's cloak. 

So when to Hackney he was got 
The weather being something hot. 
The daughter to the father said, 
Pray give your cloak, pray give your cloak 
unto the maid. 

Then straightways from the cape would 

they 
Her lover's letters «oon convey. 
Wherein the daugliter she did find 
That still her love, that still her love 
was true and kind. 

The daughter writ an answer then. 
And put it m the cape again, 
Tlie fatlier said, my daughter dear. 
Ne'er entertain, ne'er entertain 
my servant here. 



The daughter then did weeping say. 
Dear father, I'll not disobey. 
Upon which words he then did cry. 
You shall have all, >^u shall have all| 
girl, when I die. 

But when the merchant he came back. 
The 'prentice soon the cloak:* did take 
And !^ the cape he straight did find 
A letter fix>m, a letter from, 

his mistress kind. 

The 'prentice said, oh master pray. 
What made ypu thus angry this jJay» 
To chide your daughter so severe. 
And say, that I, and say, that I 

must ne'er coflie there. 

He said, a wizzard you must be. 
Or how could you know this by me ! 
But yet when he to Hackney wnt. 
The 'prentice still, the *prentice atiB, 
a letter sent. 



So whoi he to his daughter < 
She ask'd him questions of the same. 
Which made her father stamp and- stare. 
And cr/d a witch, and cry'd a witeh 
I'm sure you are. 

At length the merchant he would know. 
How 'twas his man had tidings so. 
And then he did protest and swear. 
That he should have, that he should htv^ 
his daughter fkir. 

The man reply'd, will you not blame 
The messenger that brought the saiac ; 
He then began to curse and ban^ 
Thai he would ne'er, that he wouki Wer, 
forgive the man. 

In the cape of yout coat then know. 
You brought our letters to and fro : 
Which made the merchimt smile and ttty, 
My daughter you, my daughter yott- 
shall wed, this day. 

Printed by and' for A. M.* 



• Our readers miy be assured that tlie two old Songs, which were inserted m our 
Magazine for November last, bear the date there given to them, and that the abonre 
Ballad is from the same collection. We hope to be able to present to th^D »• &w 
-Others by favour of the gentleman who has transmitted thes9. 
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AVAUNT,^y mockery of truth ! 
Thou canker in the bud of youth ! 
Thou gilded serpent, whose bright show 
.Conceals the poison bags below; 
Consumption, hence ! thou, hand in hand 
With madness, broodest o*er the land : 
Bright piischief, hence ! the churchyards 

groan 
With victin.s by thy power overthrown. 
Insatiate thou of human blood, 
Most delicate glutton in thy* food. 
The best and fairest choosing still. 
And breaking hearts thou cansH not kill. 

Thine ear drinks heirless father's groans ; 
And childless widow's hollow moans; 
And plighted maiden's agony ; 
And this to thee is harmony. 
Thou seest the parent first awaking, 
'Through hope's fond dreams seest terror 

hreaking; 
Seest doubt and fear come rushing oni 
And mas^est, when-all hope is gone, 
Despair's fix'd look, and careless eye. 
And quiv'ring lips, that breathe no sigh. 
And this to thee is ecstasy ? 
O smiling mischief! angel bright. 
Thy victim seems to human sight ! 
Beauty, her only warning given. 
Thou trickest oat a bride for heaven. 
^ thin, she floats upon the eye 
Like light clouds o^er the evening sky ; 
It seems as no terrestrial creature 
Could so throw ofFaU earthly feature. 
Bright vision of the element, 
'Tis now thy daxzling fairness lent 
The ak^ thy veins of sol^st blue ; 
The rainbow thy cheek's rosy hue ; 
The sun the lambent flames that fly, 
Baczling and burning from thine eye. 
So beautiful thou art. 'Tis ssud 
To view thee. Beauty makes us glad: 
3at still as grows thy loveliness 
Dread signs of wo our ioys repress. 
The panting breath ^ the ghaatly smile ; 
The short and frequent cough ; the toil 
With which thy gayest speeches come ; 
AU have a tongue to speak thy doom: 
The lightning flashes of thine eye, 
Tett in their brightness thou must die! 

O ! man^ a mother who has trod 
O'er one fftir victim's ftineral sod. 



Watches, with sad and fearful glance. 
The sister beauty's charms advance ; 
She trembles at the form's light graee» 
At youth's pure blush and loVely face ; 
Shivers to mark those eye beams dearH 
Deems thee, thou cruel spoiler near, > 
And dies a living death in fear : J 

As he, onfae wreck'd in summer's breeie 
Dark it>cks and hovering tempest sees. 

Dreadful that fear : more dread the hope 
When nought the husband's eyes can ope. 
Which hang enraptur'd on the charms 
That tear the lov'd one from his arms. 
Thy aliaf t is sped ; she dies not yet. 
Consumption soon thoult claim thy debt 
Stay tliy fleet course, art can no more, 
LiOve cannot heal* nor skill restore.—— 
The woodbine thus, when some rude 

shower 
Has snapp'd the fair but fragile "flower. 
Suspended by one slender t&ead. 
Hangs moarmiilly its drooling head : 
Then, if some nuiid in pitying ^isc, 
To its lov'd tree the blossom ties. 
Awhile it lives beneath her care 
As sweet in scent, in form as &ir. 
Again the fair one seeks the tree 
Her removatfed ^ower to see ; 
But drooping now the pallid head. 
Which late in flaunting beauty spread ; 
But withered now, the tubes whose st<^ 
Of sweets the humming pilgrims bore ; 
But shrunk and curl'd, the leaves whose 

green 
Late glittered thro' the dew-drops sheen i 
And &e fair girl in pensive hour 
Sig^s o'er her desolated flower. 

Such are thy works ! I may not scan 
The ruin thou hast wrought in man. 
The cannonry in battle-field 
To death less glorious harvest yield : 
They sweep the com sheaves atandi^g 

near. 
Thou pluck'st from each the fairest ear :_ 
Thou throb'st in valour's pfOses high : 
laghf St treacherous fire in genius* 
And gir'st ambition strength- 

MARY RUSSEL MTTFORD. 

Mertram ffoutCf May 
30, 1811. 



lairesi; ear : 
Iseshigh: "V 
^nius' eye, > 
h— to die ! J 
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HECRNTJpRlXI^avEUpLjCATUViS, 

Sketches df ^he'Unetna4 §tftte o^ Phwtfce.' 
d^ranslated from the Orig^inal of Mr. Faber. 

The Medical Monitor, Part I. Cont&ia- 
icg Observations on the £fe<^ oC Ua^jr 
Bissipation. By K. Senate, M. D. 

The Loves of Celestine and St. Aubert, 
l| Romantic Tale, partly founded on fact. 
.Containing Sketches of eminent Irish Cha- 
racters. By Charles Philips, A. B. 

A Biog^phical Illustration c^he Etiey*. 
dopaedia Britannica, containing' forty-five 
portraits in outline. 

&ECENT AMERICAN PUBLlCATlOllS^ 

By J. Belcher, Bosttm, 
7*eFoi|rj* Vf^»icHj£ H&ctor Filsy't 
Works, containiBg Sermons and Tfaots, . 

By Samml T. ySt-rnHnrng, MbbHtu 
Christian ftesearchca m As4a. To which 
ai* prefixed tvo Discourses, preached be- 
Ibre the University of Cambridge on Com- 
meneementSMtiday. By theltev.Claudiaa 
Buchanan, D. D. 

My Whititvf mtd WiUHfij J^ew Tork, 
The Children's Hymn Booky being a se- 
lection of Hymns froin various autiiora* de- 
signed for the lise and instruction qf t]^ 
rising generation. 

jBy E. sergeant, ^ew Tork. 
An Essay on the Constitution of the 
Apostolic 6hufches, 8cc. &c. This Essa^, * 
fbunded on the Holy Scriptures, id parti. 
cnUriy interesting to all dittiples of 
Chris^ not only because of its gmt no* 
Telty (none of the kind^ perhaps, being 
ever published in this city before) but 
beeanse of its nature ; being a statement 
of truths imd fiicts, in attention to vrhich 
the interests of all Christians are invoHed. 

T^ Jqf3rn#n's Hig^t, Or, a Hislogue 
betv^n a Barrister at I^w and a Jf«ry« 
■lan..' Bein^ a cboice help for all who 
serve 6n juries.' 

' )By B., and T, jdte, I*bzlad€^Ma, 

d^rvkttons on the changes of the Air« 
and the concomitant Epidemical Diseases 
<»f t^e JsUnd. of B^bados; to wktch \M 
addea a Treatise on the Putrid Bilious 
Fever, xommoiily csAled the YdUbw Fev«r. 
By William Hillary, M. D. With N«tcs 
by Benjamin Bud^ M. IK- 



*To publiffii — Practical Reniarks upo^ 
Insanttv, with a Commentary on Disseo- 
tions of the Brains of Maniacs. 

The pliQRs oj^ James Shirley, now first 
collected, with occasional notes, and a 
critical and bio^phical memoir of the 
author, are printmg in 6 octavo volumes.] 

Professor Playfair has in the press, » 
2d edition, with additions and eng^vingt, 
in a 4to voL of Illustrations of \£& Hutto- 
nian Theory of the Earth. 
. Sp«ed4(y to i>e* pvUidi«IU a Historicil 
Essay on the temporal power of the popes, 
on the abttse of their spiritual ministry* 
atid on the virars which they have declared 
against 8oiFereis;n8« parti<;ular^^ " 
h»d u prepondeAnce' in Itah, \ 
feApi tl» French. ' ' "L* < 

Mr. jr. P. tHi^pe^irfeifA^af'dife *^*: 

College of 8*vgeoi^s, ^f^Srtf4(;^^ri^7% 
Essay on the. peobahilKr tif-S tt i fefe iilftafe - 
V^get«blesf m\^ taddiWmaL pfiifliillMS 
on mstinct. Sensation,^ a^ bfi^^^t: 

Mr. Barker, of Tip^UftX .^^4fi9%.X3aB^ . 
bridge, is preparing *sw^jj^ticp^,Cir • 
cero de Scnectutx and^'.^icijtM, wilJk; 
English notes, fbr the use WscBoms. ' . 

Mr. Bloomfield* autb^r' g# t^^ tWui^s 
Boy, WUI speedily publish tfie^^l^kr^ 
Wye,apoeAu' . ^ ii--.' "-i v.j'X^ :?"' 

ByUfmF. jfaoew^ PhtkiMpm:^^^ ^ 

To rciHibliirfi^'' A True wfiAK^taople^ . 

Portraiture of Methodlfm,'* i/f.^ke^if^ 

Jonathan Crowther* ^w ., a ^ " "' * 
Prcncher m England.' "To fcp| 
bv .AWct descHpthe'tl'^ltr^M^ 
thodiste. ' < -J'"^ '^ =^"*'* ^^' 

By lUsmat ^d Jtfipj^, 'J ffifei^ ^K i c ^' . 
To mibUih-^l^ Co^tetl^^OIBamW * 
toTixk Eliaa l^artoyihll^cfteliUfaHnASaa* 
onUct. ^Y 4LU4y ^{^^i|lff|^viMiQB^M^: 

To publish by subscqi^^' 
Cases, argued and 4«iV 
perior Courts of tn 
the SUt^cf Ocfer|f?k.' 

My n^miifB^Witkmi i 

Tb pilMfeh^Ai^4Ac,%x& 
New England Journal of Medicine & Sw 
gcry,ft 3fetoBlteiU%twehef of science. 
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fittduuiaa** DitcouneB and Ghratian Retearcbes ia Asiii. 
C Continued from p, 304 J 



HAVING accompanied Dr. Bu- 
chanan, in our last number, through 
all the sickening horrors of Jugger- 
naut, we will now attend him through 
a very Afferent scene, a view of the 
Hin^K) Chrisdans of Tanjore. With 
much of the early history of this 
church our readers are already ac- 
quainted. Ziegenbalg was. founder 
of it. The encouragement he re* 
ceived firom King George the First, 
from Archbishop Wake, and from 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has been alr^y record- 
ed.* In the year 1719, he finished 
the Bible in the Tamul tongue, ha- 
vmg devoted fourteen years to this 
« grand work." He died in 1720, and 
was followed by a succession of other 
zealous and learned men ; among 
whom were Schultz, Joenicke, Ge- 
ricke and Swartz, who were made 
the instroments of adding many to 
the Church of Christ. The account 
which Dr. Buchanan has giveh of 
his visit to Tranquebar imd Tanjore, 
is iu^ly interesting ; and we should 
l^ve mmd the temptation to tran- 
.fi^ribc it irresistible, had we not al- 
xvMly gtveu the subfliance^of it in our 
Tohuiie for 1807} p. 335. We must 



request, however, that such of otfr 
readers as have not Dr. Buchanan's 
work in their possession, will cast 
their eye over that passage, before 
they proceed. They will otherwise 
deprive themselves of much gratlfi- 
cation. 

Dr. Buchanan observes, that the 
Tanjore mission is at present in a 
languishing state. The war on the 
continent of Europe, has dried up 
two of its former sources of supi^y, 
the Royal College of Copenhagen, 
and the Orphan house at HalUy in 
Germany. ** Their remaining re^ 
source from Europe is tlie stipend of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, whom they never men- 
tion but with emotions of gratitude 
and affection ; but this supply is by 
no means commensurate with the 
increasing number of their chimrhea 
8ud schools.*' Whence then does 
the mission derive its support ? Dr. 
Buchanan answers this question ; and 
that answer may well shame the 
Christians of England, as M^l as the 
English Christians of India : 

'The ehief support of the misaion it de* 
rived from itself. Mr. Swartz had in his 
lifetime acquired a considerable property^ 



TOL. VI. 



* Se^vcA. foriNTf p- 510>tad fbr 18K^ p. 339«et seq. 
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through th« kindneis-of the Eii|^li«h go^ 
vci-nment tnd of ih^ ttativ© princes. A^'hen 
lie was 4ying» Jie »ftid, ** Let the cause of 
Clirist be my heir," M'heii his colleague, 
thft pious Geriqke, w.^s departing', he also 
bequeathed his property t^ the missioii. 
And now !Vf r. 'Kwhloff f^'nre* fVom his pri* 
vate fimd^ u>*;uitittiiL siim ; not thM he omi 
W(jU.iiiR>n^ It (, l|itt. the mMwOH . is sm ex- 
t«nded» that he gives it, be lold nw, tg 
preuen-e the new and remote congix-'ga- 
tions in cj.^*«/^ce/ p. 171, 172. 

Mr. Kohloff greatly femented the 
want of Bibks for, the tei) or twelve 
thousand Chri^ians of Tanjore and 
'rinavelly, a& well as of a printing 
press, that grand instrument in the 
diffuaion of Christian light. Some- 
thing has already been done to sup* 
pjy the want of the Bible (see vol. for 
1810, p, 558, Sec), and much more, 
v'c doubt not, may be expected from 
the zeal of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society,' whose attention hay 
been particularly drawn to this quar- 
ter of India. A printing press, we 
trust, the missionaries will aho ol>- 
tain. " They justly observed, if you 
can nalongersend us missionaries to 
pr^ch the gospel, send us the means 
of printing the gospel." 

• The niii»£ion press at Tranquehar,' 
.adds Dr. B. * may be sa'd ,to have been 
the fountain of all the good that wuA done 
In India during the last century. It was 
established by Ziegenbalg. ' From this 
presfs, in conjunetten with tlurt at HaUe, 
in Germany* latve proce«4ed voluipes in 
Arabi«t Striae, Hindostanoe, Tumid, Tjj- 
linga* l*ortugiiesc, Danish and Knglisli. . I 
Jiave in my possession the Psalms of D4i- 
vid in tlie liindostanoc Uuignagc, printed 
in the Arabic chaiiict«r; aiid the HWtory 
of Christ in Syriac, intended probably for 
the Syro-Komish Christ ians on the sca- 
ooast of Travancorc, whom a Danish mis- 
viimary once visited ; both oP which vo- 
lumes were edited by the missionaries of 
Tronqucbar. There is ako in Switfti's 
library at Tanjore, a gfatnina^ of tbe tiln- 
dostance language, in quarto, published at 
. Hke same press; «n important {act which 
WM« Mot known at ijje College of Fort WiU ' 
Lam, wJien pi-ofesbor Gilchrist commen- 
ced h«s useful labouis in tliut language." ' 

p. ir3. 



There is so much that i» gra^* 
ing in the foUowing extract, whtcb 
concludes the accoum of Dr. Bu» 
chanan's visit to Tafnjorc, ttiit we 
cannot witlihold it from our readers. 
It will serve incidentally to illustrate 
two points ; first* (ihai there is no 
sitcfi danger to be appfefieMk^ ^ 
attempting to pfomuigate the Gospel 
in India, as many have suppoeed; 
and secondly tH|¥^ the i^W^^ «^^<^ 
attend its progress* ., . 

« Tanjm^y Sept. 3, 1806.-i-4Mbr©T1eft 
the capital ef Taa^arb, llie . Rajak* was 
pleased to liomm? iut watli « oeo^nd mi- 
dtence. On tbiii occasion he presented^ to 
m« a porti-ait of himaclf, a vcrj' sirTking 
likeness, plinted by a Hindoo amst Jit'the 
Tanjoi-e cocrt.* Th«tnissi<>iiary,' Dn i\Mai» 
aceompanifed frie tb %h^ |SttlMw« :TtSie«l(l- 
jiih oecelTsed hihi with Mucb fttekroift i^ 
presented to him a*pie{3^ of gphi';^clQtli. 
Qf the resident misi»iQi>ary, >^. Ix^il<)ir, 
whom the RitjaJi sees frequently, he spoke 
to mc in terms of higli approbitrofi.' This 
cannot be very agreeable to the Bralvhiiis ; 
but the HaJiLh, tiMnitth he* yet fwfeattr^ 
the BrshmiaacsA leiigton, lis iialeii^SP9ft»ii^^ 
dieat to tbediptat^ 9f the J^r^^Aiios^and 
tliey are compelled to admit bis 8uperif>r 
attainments m knowledge. I passed the 
chief part of this nioi-ninj*] In Inoking over 
Mr. Swart^'s mantiscrlpts'and b^»^fee : and 
wlien 1 ift%s eomingi tfnat, Mt.^Jiaiilon' 

Ciented. to mc a Debr^ l^s»m»r, H^^ 
been Mr. 3irs»*rtz*s companion Tor fifty 
yeara; also st bi;ass lamp whtcU he had got 
first whcji a student at the college of 
* HuUe, and hud used in his tucabnitions to 
the time of his death; fbi* Mr. Swerta W- 

emmviud^. I thiMlC{i^t^I;itiftW;thi9 in^sm-ot' 
^wartz in bis.iugf^^. Mr^Kohiqd^^ a. 
man* of great ;^imphcit|^ pf manners, of 
meek deportment, and of ai'dent zetfl'in 
the cause of reveafed r^hgion, «n(l-of Ira-- 
manity. H^ walked«^iiMi''meUlMi«i||lE«he 
' Olii^istian iiiUge cloML4«(iuk liiiu«r:»(«iKl 
Ijwaa Biach<pi^a«?d !# sm tl|Mli§^4i$|Qate 
rospect-of the p«i)p^jLowura9J^ifl^j.-fi^ 
young people of both &<. xes^ pcuiung 
ward from tlie doors on botlf riddC«owi- 
lule him and recci\-e1ils*t?D*aieti5*i? 

« September 4M', l^Jfl-i-i^a^hife tlUteiv 
I -passed thrmigli lh«^ '^^As^ fwWMhftbv ' 
the CelUr ie^ (or- tftiei^s,^jw>wl^iiaf»iaia d. • 



* It is now pk^ed ia the public libmy of titt:,«iaiiiYfir»Hy of Cafidhr\^|^<i^ ^ 
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who T *wa», ihty fMtew«d me on the rtiad, 
Mating Ihrnp destitute condttloD^ in regurd 
Ao reljglaus inatniction. Tfeey were cto- 
«pi«i-o9w Ibr Bibles. Tlioy aupplicalcd fop 
teachera. . 'We dop't w;int mead op mo- 
ney from ymi,' said they; *b(it \vc want 
111* wopd of Cod.* Now, thoujjht I, whoec 
duty is it to attend to the moral ^mnta of 
Ais'^peefilei Is it that q< thej^liah na^ 
jtiaq^ j(u» 9f a^me oti^er Anti^n I* p. 174-* 

Dr. 'BixcBfrnan takes occasion to 
t>bservei in this stage of his ^rogresS) 
that tbera«re five princi|Mil languages 
flpokien by IfimkiM m ooumries sub- 
^t to the British empire^ viz. the 
Hiudostanee^ which pervades Hindos- 
tan,^entiralfy ; the Bengalee, for the 
prQ¥]n5:e of Bengal j .the Tt^linga, for 
«bied>forthefiaSirjcar»-, tlie Tamul, for 
Conrniuid^l and. the Camatic; ^nd 
th^ MftlAvliUm, or Malabar, for the 
coast of Malabdr and Travancore. Of 
these* there are two into which the 
Scriptureaare akeady translated ; the 
Tamu^ by> ZiegeoAudg ;< and the Hen- 
ff^te^ by the Baptist misaiiHiaries 
from England. The remaining three 
are in pn)gress of translation. 

Our author next conducts us to 
4he island of CeyJbn. The popula- 
-tioii of this island subject to the Bri- 
tish govemmeat* is estimated at a 
mUUon and a half, of which one-third 
4s supposed to |)pofess Chnstianitjr. 
*The Umch diA^ided .this population 
kilo .240 churchshipo i three native 
•choobnasters being, appointed to 
4BlM:h. It was the' ^ey of the Dutch 
*:jgovermiAent never to give an offkml 
apl>pintmeht to any hattve who was 
not i| Christian. ' This wise policy is 
•coDtiauttd by his majesty's govem- 
utent i» Ceykm^i A jwry «9ntrary 
-coarse f»p(^ar» so he p«a«ucd by the 
Cast-India Company's govermnents. 
.JCbey. :<!do pot,* says Dr. Buchanan, 
^ p^lrpnifEe the, native Christians ;' nay, 
fr^f fi^ve official a|H>ointments to 
JMyM«med^s.aivd Hindoos generally, 
im\finJertmtAo natii^es pnofessiug 
q^hrikUnity;' Can this indeed be sol 
If it be, we cannot wonder at the diiR- 
cultie^wMcli the teachers <^ Chris- 
tianity experience in their attempt? 



to c<kivert the natives. .Both a .sy^K 
tern must serve^i M Dr. Buchanan oh* 
serves, to confirm their prejudices; 
to expose our reuj^on to contempt in 
their eyes^ and to preclude the hope 
of the future prevalence -of Christi- 
anity at the seats of government 
This reminds us of a remarK niade 
to Dr. Buchanan hf the' missionaries 
at Trdiiquebar^ (p, 163,) * Religion,' 
they observed, ' flourishes more a- 
mong the liatives of Tanjore, and in 
other provinces, where there are few 
Europeans, than at Tranquebar and 
Madras ; Jor v)t find that Entofican 
example in the large tonms is the bane 
of ChriHtian instruction,* This then 
being the case, not only the influence 
and authority of government, as far as 
that influence can be exercised, short 
of actual persecution, but the general 
example of Europeans, being adverse 
to the i>ropagation of Christianity, we 
have more cause to wonder that Chris- 
tianity should have made any prOgi*ess 
at all than that it should have made 
so little. We do not, !by any means, 
venture to say, that it would he the 
duty of the government of India to 
give any exclusive preference to pet- 
sons professmg Christianity. But 
surely such persons oVight not to he 
piaped in a worse situation, by that 
government, for having adopted its 
. own fkith* When we oonsider the 
direct and am|^ support given by a 
/government calling itself Christian^ 
lo the institutions of Hindooism 
^nd Mahomedanism, and the favour 
shown to the professors of these reli- 
gions ; and then advert to all the cir* 
cfumstances of discouragement under 
which the Christian cause continues 
to labour ; we can only ascribe it to 
the divine power and eflicacy of the 
GospeU that it maintains even its pre- 
sent contracted sphere. The time, 
we trust, is not iiBKr distant, when a 
more becoming line of policy will be 
pursued ; and when the |%ilers of our 
Asiatic empire also, wdll be nursing- 
fathers of the church of Christ But 
to return to Ceylon« 
The following important extract 
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is taken &(m1^r.9Mh$»m'u Jwyt'^ 
M/ dated at laPoapataii^f S«^mbcr 

/ 1 JMvp M. ^ I ^MW C to qieet hext 
Wi^li Alexander i JcSiMtoae^ Etq.* «f tb* 
Supreme Cpurt of Judicature* who 1$ on 
tJbc circuit ; a man of Jar|^ and liberal 
Ticws, the friend of leaning and of Chrb- 
tiamty, B» k well acquainted vrith. "the 
laoguajp bfthexMMintrjr, and with the his* 
to^ of tile U)andi ind hif- pvoftsfeional 
pursuits afford him a particular kaovr- 
ledge of its pre.sent slate; so that hit 
communications are tru^y v4uabk. It wilt 
be scarcelv^beUeycd in England, that tliere 
are here Protestant eburches, wider Oie 



ppoprictyi a^dti)eJl>il%?ll^ai4 ^^99^91)19*. 
sort to he/ir him. I went wijh wCws^ to( 
the church ; wlSeh he delivefea ^xteijipw 
a ftry excellent dl*cottrte,>r!i^ch hWw- 
•ent it)aj««ty ti««^^itf ^niM^AMiiaQlol 
have ^daipcA Ha tatr: lAuMkimH^utaBt. 
supports the jnt^n^sta ^.^0^^ 
church . in the province of J;^ 
Dutch m'misters who pirroeriy 
here, have gone to Hatavia Of ^' 

The whole district is noti' h? th 

the Romisli piiest? f^m the Odltegt^ tf 
Goa; who pe rc eiwiU K ^^ 3Mli6bi0icK^; 
th? English nation to ^t^ir iiwn.M||fi|f|i 
. ha^re assumed qui^t luod w^disluci ^ 
session of Uie. land. And the t^ngU 




Kt^agwemment, whioharo witha«t«i^ vemraent, justly rfreferriDg the, SMtifaB 
nistera. lnt^tijnepCBeldiwi%th«]^tch supcfsUtidi to^tb^ Wotthip tofVfie M 

B%*dha^ th^s 



preacher and Uistorian, there were thirt^- 
twb Christian churches in the province i>f 
Jaiitia alone. At this time Uierc is not 
one Prote9(ant European minister m the 
whate pvovinee. I oOght to except Mk 
l^almy a soli^aiy • niissaonary, who lias been 
■ent oat by the Loodpn Society^ and re* 
ceives some stipend fVom the British go- 
vernment I Visited Mr. Palm, at his re- 
aidence» a few miles from the town of 
Jafitea. He is piroee^utang the studv of 
the Ta)vul lani^age ( Ibr that is the ian" 
guagjR of thia poft pf Ceylon, from Its 
m>ximity to the Ttanul continent. ACry. 
ralm has made as great prorress in the 
lanf^are aa hertmsSand, and Is extremely 
active ill* the kistniction of tlie natire wo- 
men and children. I asked her if she bad 
no wish to return lo Eolrope^ after Ibrtn^ 
so Iqng among the imcivilixed Cingslese* 
Ko, she said i she Was ' all the day long 
happy in the communication of Know- 
ledge.' Mr. Palm hae taken possession of 
(he old Protestant church of TiU^Pally. 
By referenoe fto the history, I Ibilnd it 
was the chmch in which Ba!ld»ta huswielf 
ptetiched (as be bimaelf jnentions), to a 
eongregtition of two Uioivsand natives; 
lor a view of the churcK 1* given in his 
work. Moat of those handsome churches, 
of which views are given in the plates tif 
Baldffiia'e luaton% are now in miins. Vtv^tn 
in th(p town and fort of Jaffna, where there 
is a spacious edifice for IHvine worship, 
end a respectable society of Cn^ish and 
Dutch inhabitaA«ai>no eteiftgrmsn haa be«si 
yet appointed. The on\y Protestant prsa* 
cher. m tiie town of J«ffi>a is Christian Da- 
vid, A Hindoo Catechist sent over by the 
mission of Trftnquc^ar. His chief minis- 
trations are in the Tamod tongue ; but he 
•ometimea preaches in the English Ian* 



woBsmp 
it rigllt tef cIMttttlMca 
thft CatU^lk Te l igiei i iivCcflin/:. ^i- 
whenever owrxhifc^h.fihaU W^ NTf^ 
tentiqn tp the prospptkaa of Gh^istifa^ 
in the East, t know of no place wi^ct^ 
more worttiy of her labour, than tbeWW ' 
ProtestSHt ^Hfi^ard of-J^fRia-Ytftaml "Ihk 
t Scriptures are already prepared in liMTi^ 
mulla»gt)i«e. Thp | H >g l iifi 4f'lfterti 
of Ce:vlon ia the (;ingaleif^rjC^lfpH|&' 
p. 184-186., . _.,;f . , 

Dr. Buclianiisi, en, hkrmfmfi m^ 
toCeyloOfin March J 908t fowl (i^. 
BOutii tide of the. ialainMa tb ^ 99^ . 
sute c£ .dfc^tit^tiQ^^^ fjfr Cla W Bl J i i» P » 
itictrucdoo, ^thti^^^^fll^ UMi t^wM 
but two £ngUsli * cim%y P¥>n rmJf^ 
MaDd. ' Wliat-«v«Hid«Pr' afii4;% Jtir 
miah prisat to bimr ^tfaat ypur^nar 
tion ahould b^m .Uttte. imtm$f^ 
ab9ttt the caavarsioii of Um Pai«#t^ 
to Chrigtuauty>. wIica it -/mm 4ff9*! 
not givieteadiefato ita tnvit tybijiftt. 
who are alresKlf CliQftjiaBa/ lifv^- 
beta of the iMti?3e PioteatamA.^TWF • 
year aposUtize to Bqodliii. CI^M^ 
nor Maitland expreafiie^ bts.MlfyV^ 
tioo, that 8<^a ^fcUm^afjiaiymki' 
btiabmeot ought Ky ^^givM^m fim^ 
loi). Both be and H^ aeaiprnvkafiM* 
at Columbo, th^ HqiijMr,iTw!ateWi» 
ofibrct their patrona9^iii'tl||^fl|i^l|i^ 
beral ^naooer tp^ tluPfe^^mHHianMi^i^ 
the LoikM 3fndi^3Cf>'^MbiMi«^ k, 
ditferent parte of iha^ i^^i^ U Mhtf^ ' 
government allows to each of them 
an annual stipend. The v^k ^(ti|^. 



* K#w Sir Aletai^ar J<amstotie,^kf /tistkt af ^^jfeb. ^- "^" ' ' ' "' "" 
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mtliF|6ftj|^^, aM rtrrtifc bbdks of the 
0|lj :]^®}t eYeii\hl*s poVtion is not cir- 
cijS^J^^i ^ tteye ii^p WP^F ^^ book* 

ch«daii|ja8ih!^ettpr«weft hi».Bstonis^ 
m4»^ t«aVtto«glr there ftrfc 500,000 
naSffifc Cfiri^iatis fh Ctvion, there 
^Iil4 liot fee one toinplete copy of 
the *Scrlpti|res in the language of 
ihiit island. Di4 the professional en* 
ga g u a tmit of Sir Alexander John* 
ttoftet pttttkh^ Dr- Buchaotian thitiks 
faiitf the fittest persdn to superintend 
the fortber translation of the Scrip- 
tufiw, *It is a proof,' he addS) *of 
the interoat which this gentleman 
takei in the progfvss of CMfttian 
kn^letlge, Ajrt he has cansed Bi- 
shop PorteusV Evidences oF Chris- 
tiatUty to be translated into the Cin- 
gale^ ^gue,fordistributioB am^ig 
thewthrcAJ 

JBr agtoHiMiNm next advettstothe 
statfe ^' the ' MidiiyMi Archipelago. 
The Dutch possessiolis in the Indian 
OciW '«« %^oIVing 6n Great Bri- 
t^.' These 'ishnds contain great 
mMnerattf ProtMtnt Christians ; ibr 
w to<j»ti thrfPntch estiMished thern^ 
selv^n, th«f eiid6tcvotired IbtDhristlan- 
iae'^'HalMd^ at«d they succeeded. 
A IriWptoportiob ofthe natives pro- 
fess ^ettl%96h of the B%le; and 
th^ Mie trendy exkt9 in a Malay 
veffilMii - Here then there is roont 
bfWB bl$MrolefA attrtfons df bbth 
ihi'Bfcte S&f^etfj imd the Soticty 
fir|WytnotingChrist!ai^ Knowledge. 
< Otlrlmndt^ thdusafid Malay Bibles 
will tm '^uftee to «oppTy the M^ay 
ChrlitteiB.' The Scttpttrres were 
tTMiiMittedl- %y -^N^ Outeh into the 
EfnJttrh'Mlday oftfy, that being the 
geti^ttid fengukge ct their extensive 
pofllitisiontt in that quarter. But^ 
Un^^g|^<}f Sumatra difers from 
thil9 Md -tit' calMd Ifie Wq^ tefn M a- 
lay;? tnUietMbg^ofTynt Wfmam, 
T.^JfenhftjEsiq.'rfthe Company's ser- 



vice^ who ISM f^^ded tWtf^'-j^k ] 
in Sumatt»a, wfis ph^riAgf'a^VersJotj;.; 
in the Western Malay, when his pro- * 
gress was intenicffM^d hy4he ri^mc'« 
tion of the college establishment, rtc"^ 
stiir pr6sectites his work, however^ _j 
at Madras^ with the aid of a learned:/ 
Malay of rank. Or- Bucbaaan m^'^ > 
gasts, that ad there is a college m *■ 
Beifgal ibr iiistr«o«ing- ^ Eng^^ ' 
in the languages: of Hindostan, there." 
should be an institution in Penangt . 
or Prince of* Wa^s's Island} tor ciil- ' 
tivating the Malaf tongue. Thtsaet« 
tlemewt bemg ^^huced in thwcenfreaC 
British navigation hi the East, may ' 
be ex|^cted to become the emporiuhx I 
of A^atic comnnerce. Dr. Buchanan 
resided there for about a months mA 
was surprised by the variety of la»«* 
guages, andof races of m«i^ he^iiiee - 
urith in Penang. He considers ft as 
a most favourable station for the,, 
study of the Malay and Chinese Ian* 
goagesy and for pouriiw fortlk from 
the press useful works for^he dvlli* ' 
zation of msErlthne and au^ral Asia; 
and its Versified population appear- 
ed to him to possess a communicative 
disposition, i^ an unusual thirst for 
knovHedge. 

The contrast hetwten the Chris- 
tian and Pagan Malaysis very strik- 
ing. Sikch is the barbarism of the 
iatter» especially in the interior of 
such large islands as Sumatra^ that 
they actually kill ^and eat their crimi- 
nals and prisoners of war. Naj, they 
frequently «at their own relations, 
when aged and infirm ; and that not 
«> much to gratify appetite as to per- 
Ibran a pious ceremony. Th<s follow*- 
ing account of this extradrdinavy . 
ceremony is given by the learned Dr. ■ 
Leyden in his Researches : 

*'Whcn s man hecomea inftnn.flnd weary 
of the world, he is said to mvite h^s own 
children to eat him in the season yhen 
salt and limes are cheapest. 'He then ds- 
cepds a tree^ round which his friends and 



• Hiis amiable si|d excellent person has lately passed some time in Kngland. He is 
W on his return Jo<>^1od, fuU ^ thosa bsBi^Qlu^putposes whk>f.Chthtiamty never 
naitainq^ite. 
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ofiflprii^ Assemble, and as they shake the 
tree, join in a itinera! dirge, the import of 
"n-hich is, * The scasoo is come> the fruit 
j% ripe, and it must descend.* The victim 
descends, and tliose that are nearest and 
dearest to him deprive him oi'lifii, and do- 
imar his remains in a solemn banquet.' 
9. 195. 

Dr. Buchanan is at the same time 
of opinioD) that no quarter of the 
globe is mare &voiind>le for Chris* 
tian missions than the Malayan Ar** 
chipelago. The Dutch have proTed 
that success is attainable, and the fn- 
cilities which we now possess for con* 
ducting such undertakings, are very 
great. 

But beMdes the Eastern and Wea- 
urn Malay, there are two other lan- 
guages spoken in this immense clus- 
ter of islands,— the language of Java^ 
which ia a third dialect of the Malay ; 
and that of the Celebes^ called the 
Bouguese language. Literature was 
formerly cultivated In the Celebes, 
and their songs and romances are said 
by Dr. Leyden, to be femous among 
all the islands of the East. < The 
man,* observes our author, ' who shall 
first translate the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the Celebes, will probably 
be read by as many islanders as have 
read the translation of Wickliflc.* 

We now come to Dr. Buchanan's 
Account of th^ Syrian Christian^ in 
India. A part of this most interest- 
ing account has been already an^- 
pated in our volume for 1807, p. 654 
and 751, to which we refer our read- 
ers. We have before us, however, 
much thai is new i 

* Whe%jhe Porttignew^ under Vasoo de 
Gatna^ arrived at Cochin, thcj were agree- 
al>ly surprised to find upwards of a hma- 
dred Christian churches on the coast of 
Malabar. But when the^ became acquaint- 
ed with the purity ana simpl icily <k thcfr 
worship, they were offended. • These 
churches,* said tlie Portuffucse, ^bdonp 
to the Pope.'— * Who is the Pope,* said 
the natives, *we ncrer heard of him.* The 
£aropean priests were yet more alarmed, 
when they found that these Hindoo Chris- 
tians maintained the order and discipline 
jof a regular church under episcopal juris- 
diction; and that, for 1300 years past» 
tiey had enjoyed a successioa of bishops 



appointed by the patriarch of Antb^ 
* We/ said they, 'are of the true fiuth, 
whatever vow from the West may be; far 
we come from the place wliere the ftDov- 
ers of Christ were first called Christians.* 
p. 200, 201. 

The persecuting zeal of the Por- 
tuguese, directed by the inquisitioD 
at Goa, succeeded in compelling the 
churches on the sea-coast to ackoow* 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope; 
but they insisted on retaining thdr 
own language and liturgy : and this 
point was conceded to them. But 
the churchea in the interior, would 
not yield to Rome, and preferred to 
seek protection fr6m the natitt 
princes. Dr. Buchanan havihgob- 
tained leave from the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, proceeded to visit those 
churches. From his journal while 
on this tour, we wiU make afewex- 
tracts: 

* Chingfmoar» a Cknrch ^ the Sjirka 
CkrUftam, JVVtvM«er 16, 1806.--Whcn v« 
were approaching the chuFch of Chinga- 
noor, we met wi^ oiie of the ctl n» nrF < i» 
or Syrian clergy. ' He was. dressed in a 
white loose vestment, with a cape of red 
silk hanging down behind. Being' infbns- 
ed who he was, 1 said to hina in theSyrisc 
language, ' Pease be.toUo you.* Hs «m 
surprised at the salutation } bui ifuaedi^ 
ately answered, ' TIk God of nesce be 
with you.* He accosted, the Rajah's scf- 
TflsYts in the language of the couotiy, to 
kn#w who i was: and immediaHely retuni- 
ed to the tillage, to ssmounoe oar sir* 
preach. When we amved,. I was rtosivtd 
at the door of tiie£hurcb,by thneiibitAre- 
#Aas, that is, presbytef% orpriesUwwhp 
were habited in like mamfer, ia «hi^ 
restunents. Their names were Je#n*2^ 
Glorias, and Uriaa, which thegp V^te 
clown in my Jawmalveack of^tiiem a^dis^ 
to his name the^tilfLaJKii4i«Mhiir.S3M9 
were also presest two sfat waft a n o f > gri^ 
eons. ' The elder ^le^t waa a.vsttyJa^Ui- 
gent man, of fetasteiid. appeaitei^ hsvise 
a km^ white beord^ mdci an o&UesBd 
^"?^<^ depovtmuiti ( The thtte piise** 
pal dirnUaaa, or^ay^cAdsfla ibekaupog ^ 
the ehunoh wcm nainedi:^khr»lu«^^Viu 
and Atexaadroaw Afor soUeitonwmtiia 
with my attendants thsy vco^vod wtvA 
conftdencc mid aifeotion y mad. the foopi^ 
of the neighbouring villages cajne rowd, 
women as well as men. The sigiit^tM 
vomen assured me that I was once msrek 
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CArr a long* absence from Eng^Umd) in a 
Cfitistian country. For the Hindoo ^o- 
men, and the Mahomedan women, and in 
shcfrt, all women who are not Christians 
are accounted b/the men an infertorraoe; 
and, in general, are confined to the house 
far life, like irrational creatures. In every 
countenance now before me I thought I 
could discover the intelligence of Chris* 
tianity. But at die $ame time, I perceived 
all^Mmd, symprtcniscf povertj^and poli- 
tics! 4^pres&i6n. In'tiie churches^ and in 
tba people,; tber^ was the air of fatteii 
greatness. I said to the senior priest, 
' you appear to me like a people who have 
known better days.* * It is even so,' said 
be, • We are in a degenerate state com- 
pared with our forefathers/ He noticed 
dlaA there were two* caujtes of their pie- 
iwR^ decay. VAfeout 300. y€ars ago, an 
anemy .came fipom the West, bearing tlie 
nan^ of Christ, but armed with the inqui- 
sition : and compelled tis to seek the pro- 
tection of the native prklcBi*. And the na- 
tive prMea hktve kept us in a state of do- 
pres&iom ever sonoe. They indeed recog<> 
nize our ancient piivikges, for we rank in 
general next to the J^oi'ts, tlic nobility of 
the country; but tbey ha.v« eacroisched 
by degrees <in bur property,, till we liave 
hi«i'r<^di»eed to the hurnhleatate in whifih 
yGftt-HAd'Us. Hie giory of uor cluirch ha$ 
pa«Bod ^awa^ ; but «^e hop^ your nation 
will revive it agaki.' I observed that ' the 
glory of -a church could never die,, if it 
pRSVervM abe BMbJ * We have pseserved 
the SiUe;'*sa»d'he'; ^ the Hindoo princes 
ftumif tottched our lihar^ of ccoseienoe. 
W0 wene formerly «ii/a footing WAth them 
in-political p<AVer» and they respect our 
religion. We have alaoct^vertf^ from time 
to Umo' but, in tlus iChrsatimi duty^ we 
ane MH 8^ aeeivo«a we once woiig ; besidb» 
it W' not so c/editable now to become a 
Qitistian,. in-iaatr low eatate.' He then 
posited o«t tame a Namf^gory Brahmin, 
(that Ib a. Brahmin of tite higlicst caat»i 
who'bi^ iattfly become a Chris tian,^ and 
aiR«wnc9i<'the white vesttaent «f a Syrian 
priest. * The lifeaming^rtoo of the Bible,* 
he-iaddedy-^is in alow state i^noogist us. 
Oii^«afk» wv'&w in nmmber i and that 
nuriibcria^diniiii^kig:ittiliefid pf inore^- 
iftgi^ .jutdinhe writing out a whole copy of 
the vacMd' Scriptures is a grttat labour, 
wlMTi^ tlMifete si i\o profit and litUe pie^.* 
i liSBQ fntodueecl a pfahtedobf^ of the Sf- 
it^td yesr*Te»<aniiaiit;. . Xh«fe Wttis Jiot oae 
^Humtwhokmd wctrseeo A nriaiiied copy 
be^brei 'Th^admiKed it nana) i and. every 
priMVt^sd^ iicair3'ii]tD;]kis;hands,'b6gan to 
viKdi nrrportion,- wlip^ beidid fluently,. 



asked the old priest whether I dwidd send 
him some copies from Etnrope. *They 
would be worth their weight in silver,' 
siud he. He asked me whether the Old 
Testament was printed in Syrtac, as wett 
as the New. 1 told him it was, but I had 
not a copy. They professed an earnest fie* 
sire to obtain some. copies of the wAWe 
^iac BiUe ; and asked whether it would 
be practicable to obtain one copy for eveiy 
church. * I must confess to you,' said Ze- 
cliarias, * that we have very'few copies of 
the prophetical Scriptures in the church. 
Our church languishes for want of tho 
Scriptures.' But be addedy* the language 
that is most in use among the people, i^ 
the MalayaUm, (or Malabar) the vernacu- 
lar language of the country. The Syriac 
is now only the learned language, and the 
language of the church : but we generally 
expound the Scriptures to< the jpeople m 
the vernacular tongue.' 

' 1 then entered on the Subject of the 
translation of the Scriptures. He said * a 
version could be made with critical accu- 
racy ; for there were many of the Syrian 
clergy wIk) were perfect masters of both 
languages, havbtg spc^^n them from their 
infancy. But/ Mad. he, * our bisliop will 
rejoice to see you, and to discourse with 
you on this and other subjects. I told 
them that if a translation could be prepar- 
ed, I should be able to get it printed, and 
to distribute copies among tiieir^fty-fiver 
churches at a small price. ' That indeed 
would give joy ,f said old Abraliam. There^ 
was hem a murmur of satisfaction among: 
the people. If liuiderstand you right, sai<t 
I, the greatest blessing the English cbtirchi 
can bestow upon you, is the Bible. ' It i^ 
so,' said he. * And what is the next 
greatest,' said I. 'Some freedom and 
personal consequence as a people.' By 
which he meant political liberty. 'We 
are here in bondage like Israel in Bgypt.^ 
I observed that the English nation would 
doubtless recognize a nation of feUow-^ 
Christians ; and would be happy to interest 
itself in their behalf as far as our politir 
cal relation with the prince of the country ^ 
would permit. They wished to know what 
w«re the principles of the English govem- 
aaenty civd and religious. X answered that 
our government might be said to be foundw 
ed generally on the principles of the Bi- 
ble. ^ Ah,' said old Zediai'ias,* that must 
be a glorious government which is found- 
ed on the prmciplcd of the Bible.* The 
priests then desired I would give thcni' 
some account of the history of the finglfsi^ 
nation, and of our secession from their 
cn4my|.the church of Borne. And' K 'c* 
lurn, K roc^ticatdC}. they, woffld |pU^'iM 
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tome accQont of their history. My com- 
muQicAtiofM with the Syrians are render- 
td very easy hy means of an interpreter, 
whom I brou^it with me all the way from 
<he Tanjore country. He is a Hindoo by 
descent, but is an intelligent Christian, 
and wus a pupil and catechist of the late 
Mr. Swartz. The Iter. Mr. Kohloff re^ 
commended him to me. He formerly Lived 
in Travaacore, and is well acquainted with 
the vernacular tongue. He also reads and 
writes English very well, and is as much 
interested in favour of the Svrian Chris- 
tians as I myself p. 209—213. 

• Rvmniely fa Sifriati Churth,J JWc. 12, 
1806.— I have now visited ei^ht churches, 
and scai*cely believe sometimes that I am 
in the land of the Hindoos. I attended 
divine service on the Sunday. Their li- 
turgy is that which was formerly used in 
"the churches of the patriarch ot Antioch. 
During the prayers, there were intervals 
©f sSence, the priest praying in a lovr 
voice, and eveiy man praying for himself. 
These silent intervals add much to the 
solemnity ami appearance of devotion.' 

* Here, as in all churches in a state of 
decline, there is too much formality in the 
>ll^orship. But they have the Bible and a 
script lural liturgy; and these will save the 
church in the worst times. These may 
preserve the spiu^L and life of religion, 
though the flame be out And as there 
were but few copies of the Bible among 
the Syrians (for every copy was transcrib- 
ed with the pen) it is highly probable, that 
if they had not enjoyed the advantage of 
the daily prayers, and daily portions of 
Scripture in their liturgy, there would 
have Ixien in the revolution of ages, no 
:^fcfstige of Christianity among tliem. 

■TIjc doctrines of the Syrian C*hristians 
arc few in number, but pure, and agree in 
esseniial points with those of the Church 
«f Kngland ; so that although the body of 
the church appears to be ignorant, and 
formal, and dead, there are individuals 
-who are alive to righteousness, who are 
Hlstinguished from the rest by their pu- 
rity of hir, and are sometimes censmed 
%r too rigid a piety. In every chwrch, 
and ill many of the private houses, there 
are manuscripts in the Syriac language : 
and I \\Sive been successful in procuring 
Some old and valuable copies of the Scrip- 
tures and oilier books, written in different 
ages and in diJIeremt diaracters.' p. 2U 
^216. 

Our limits will not permit us ma- 
fierially to extend the re^ew of this 
work in our present number; but 
before we cipse «ur book ire wish to 



present our readers with ene ntn^ 
extract from Dr. Buchanan's Jour- 
nal. It is dated at 

^CantU'WidyaCtmrchtiftheasfrUmCkrU- 
HoM, Jf^embtr 23, 1806.— *• This is tj» 
residence of Mar DionysiuB, the metn^i»- 
litan of the Syrian Church. A great nom- 
ber of the priests from the other churches 
had assembled by desire of the bishop, be- 
fore my arrival. The bbhop resides in a 
buildmg attached to the cfaurdi. Iwas 
much struck with bis first appearance. He 
was dressed in a vestment of dark red 
silk; a large golden cross hung from his 
neck, and his venerable beard reached be- 
low his girdle. Such, tiiou^t I, was the 
appearance of Chrysostom, in the Ibm^ 
century. On public oocasjons he wears 
the episcopal mitre, and a muslin robe is 
thrown over his under garment; and in 
his hand he bears the crosier, or pastoral 
staff*. He is a man of highly respectable 
character in his church, eminent for his 
piety, and for the attention he devotes to 
his sacred functions. I found him to be 
far superior in general learning to any c^ 
his clergy whom I had yet seen. He told 
me that all my conversations with his 
priests, since my arrival in the country, 
had ^ been communicated to him. <Tou 
have come,* said he, ' to visit a dodining 
church, and I am now an old man ; but the 
hoi>es of its seeing better days, cheer my 
old age, though I may not live to see 1 
them.'— I submitted to the bishop my 
wishes in regard to the translation and 
printing of the Holy Scriptures. • I Iwrre 
already fully considered the subject,' said 
he, 'and have determined to superintend 
the work myself, and to call the most 
learned of my clei^^ to my aid. It is a 
work which will illuminate these dark 
regions, and God will give it his bless- 
ing.' 1 was much pleased when I heard 
this pious resolution of the venershie 
man; for I had now ascertained that there 
are upwards of 200,000 Christians in the 
south of India, besides the Syrians who 
speak the Malabar langiuige.— The next 
subject of importance in my mmd, was 
the collection of usefol manuscripts in the 
Chaldaic and Syriac languages; and the 
bishop was pleased to say, that he woidd 
assist my inquiries, and add to my coDec* 
tion. He descanted with great satis&c 
tion on the hope of seeing printed Syriac 
Bibles from England; and said they would 
be a treasure to his church.* p.2ir,S18. 

It is impossible for one, who is s 
member of the Church of England, 
Hot to fed « pccuUar degree of grt- 
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tRe Syriaa Cliristi^pV tTie siniilariiy 
of our faith and mode of worship, of 
o^f^^eixl^mmlc&l'ecmscftat^^ and 
etjefi' of o^r minuter rites and cere- 
fribfi^p^, tO/tiiOfec which prevail in the 
Sji^iiftirV (?bMi:4ai» i& qei talnly very re- 
jliRJ^^ley^And Affotxls. an additional 
presbbiBtioii <>f ihci lipoitoHcal origin 
^•iSlih #^hteve'bet?n disposed to at- 
tftetftfe'- to tfcem. We have in both 
c1Ui^(:fics W same gradations of rank* 
b^hpp, . pri^si^ and deacon. Both 
ckuich^s ii«Qa iittirgy, in -yirhich the 
peof4eiiito welh'AS the minister tak« a 
p««:^' fnbOlh, ihihnt baptism is prac 
tisS^.' "^Mnf We descend to circum^ 
s(^ljolc|^O^infertor mome^nt— ^-circuna-! 
&t90ce^/ho3(p^ver, wMch have had 
tbeir llwey if not inproduciDf^ sepcl-* 
ratiob fHom' the Churoh of Kngtand; 
y6t iif ftjrnrshrnt; argtiments to jus- 
tify, th^t separation— we find ia the 
Syfi^ Church a parallel to the mitre 
90^ JAwnof «ur U^op«, and to the 
wrispiices of (Our dergy . No one wUl 
dd tis the infjustic^ to suppose^ that v^ 
hiy' any vety ^rcat stress on these 
tnuiOr points. We nevertheless think 
it ptir duty toadtiertto them, because 
!ib<^rfiiaar.AOt fa« without an effect iu 
ig the-sentples of some tender 
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eonsciefices f or at IcH^ inreicuiii^ 
exisdng usag^cfs Mftn ti^ttkm 6f t^6 
ridicule and contenipt 'Wlili * vjMct^ 
they are fre<juently . IpadW- . ,T6a|: 
our ecdesiasLicai institutions) whe- 
ther they respect the goveminent of 
the chiuxh^of thvroDchittof its wor^ 
*hip, may be abused to purposes of 
«mbit!6n, or degenerate into a mere 
Hfeless fprm^ we admit with deep 
concern. 9utof what institution may 
pot umiJar things be predicated ? At 
the same time, it is undoulAediy a 
lawful ground of sathfactioti to us, as 
members of Ihe Church of £tigland| 
to observe, that when another churchy 
witli which we have had no inter- 
couvse whatever^ hut whick^ hasieit* 
isttd in uniBtpaired succession from 
the apostolic age ; after dwcQing for 
thirteen or fburteeh centuries In a 
state of almost entire separation from 
the rest of the Christian world> is at 
length discovered among the rocka 
and fastnesses of Malayala, she pro- 
fesses the same fiindatViental doc- 
trines, recognizes the same orders in 
the Christian ministry, practises the 
same general mode of congregational 
vorahi{^ an^ uses many of the sanre 
ceremiooie^, with ourselves. 
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Tkbtibifa^of Thomas Pasne^ Author of Comxnon Sense, the Crifils, Rights of Man, $c. 
•*' By Jkmes Chectbam, New-Toik: piinted by Southwlck and Pclsue. 1809. 



'l^tr ,is-. now about twenty years afj:o 
ti{^' 1 hf9T».«s Paine published his 
btf>k. entitM, ^ Rights of Man," a 
wiW-k oertsfhilyobtioxiotrs'io the go- 
verfmtient'of this cmimry, but teceiv- 
ed^ at, th^t time /^vith authoritative 
a^yprc^ation in France, lluvt same 
qmhVytiiliU smokiog with Ihe sacri-* 
fit^.'ili (pet* ri^evwhJtionary martyrs, 



form is made the /subject of undis* 
guised panegyricr The change of 
sentiment apparently necessary to re- 
concile the mind to these extremes, 
strikes a hasty observer as !^omething 
extraordinary ; but those who look 
more deeply into the tendencies, of 
political doctrines, not as involving 
abstract questions* but as dispiafing 



hMJj^1l^,^witp,esj?eii jlhe publication of practical results, will perceive that 
a jD^qiphlet as,^Tie anjriunciator of the anarchy only holds the stiAe till Uie 
p^4cy:and tlieoi'y of. its govei-nment,* sword shall have decided which .4^* 
in" Which" 'des[>btism " in its simplest magog\ie shall be the tyrant, and that 
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from the horrors of fanatical liberty, 
society has no sanctuary but in the 
gloom of despotism. 

The work of Mr. Chas, to which 
we have above alluded, has been very 
properly reprobated by those who 
have given it public notice in this 
country ;* but what shall we say to 
opinions which hold, that we our- 
selves ai*e tending towards that des- 
potism to which Mr. Chas gives so 
decided a preference? What shall 
we say to opinions which charge such 
men as Mr. Burke and Mr. Wind- 
ham, and indeed the British press in 
general, with maintaining the cause 
of despotism in terms little less open 
and avowed, than this miserable 
French writer himself; and what im- 
pression ought such opinions to make, 
when we perceive them to be ground- 
ed upon a comparison drawn between 
passages selected from the great mass 
of the speeches and writings of these 
Biitish statesmen, or out of the volu- 
minous works of our principal histo- 
rians, and an entire production pro- 
fessedly written in support of arbi- 
trary government, and apparently 
undertaken with the sanction and 
authority of a tyrant ? In a country 
where the conflicting principles of 
different constitutions, , are actively 
combined, accidents and events wiil 
be daily occurring, to give to one or 
tlie other an inconvenient ascendancy. 
It is natural and reasonable for the 
patriot statesman to lend his force to 
the fiiiling side, and to lean against 
the preponderancy which disturbs the 
equilibrium. The proximate danger 
engrosses his present solicitude ; and 
his affection for the whole centres for 
a while in the part affected. What 
he seems to oppose, he virtually pro- 
motes, by strengthening its antago- 
nist, and countervailing its excess and 
abuse? Is such a man fairly dealt 
with, and is a fair specimen produced 
of his general political principles, by 
extractmg from his speeches or writ- 
ings sentiments struck off in the heat 



of controversy, or arguments design- 
ed for the correction of a prevailing 
abuse or error ? Yet in this manner 
we have seen it lately attempted to 
be shown, that Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Windham have avowed themselves 
the advocates of despotism, and that 
by their writings and speeches they 
have broached a political creed as 
disgraceful as that of the French au- 
thor we have nwntioned. And this 
is stated as a proof of the dangerous 
tone and temper of the times, that dis- 
poses us to embrace the chains which 
are smd to be preparing for us. 

In perusing a man's writings, a 
picture of the author himself is some- 
times insensibly drawn in the imagi- 
nation of the reader. By the perusal 
of the works of Thomas Paine, a most 
disgusting idea is presented to our 
tlioughts, both of the man and his 
mannei-s. I^his idea is completely 
verified by the account which Mr. 
Chectham has given us of his person 
and deportment. The paintings of 
Zeuxis attained a sort o£ ideal per- 
fection by combining the scattered 
excellencies of the human counte- 
nance : to conceive the countenance, 
or the mind, of Mr. Thomas Paine, 
now that death has withdrawn the 
living model, we must condense into 
an imaginary focus all the offensive- 
ness and maJignity that are dispersed 
throughout actual existence. Mr. 
Cheetham seems to have no hostility 
tpwards the man, and to be disposed 
to draw no inferences against him but 
what fairly arise from the (acta. We 
may add too, that his &cts appear 
to be collected from very cre«fible 
souixres of intelligence : from persons 
with whom Paine passed great part 
of his existence, and who, though not 
appearing to have much intercourse 
together, agree in tlie stibstance of 
their communications on this subject. 
The author's first introduction to 
him is thus related ki his preface : 

•AfJer bis return to the Unitt-^l Slates 
from France, I became acqtiainted wili 



^ Sec Edinburgh Review, No. 34, Aft. 10. 
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hbn on his artiral In New York in ti^ 
year 1802. He introduced himself to me 
by letter from Washin^on City, request- 
ing me to take lodgings for him in New 
York. I accordingly engaged a room in 
l.ovett's Hotel, supposing him to be a gen- 
tleman, and apprized him of the number. 
On his arrival, about ten at nig^t, he 
wrote me a note, desiring to see me im- 
mediately. I waited on him at Lovett's, 
in company with Mr. George Clinton, jun. 
We rapped at the door; a small figiire 
opened It within, meanly dressed, having 
An old top coat, without an under one ; a 
dlirty silk handkerchief loosely thrown 
round his neck; a long beard of more 
than a week*s growth; a face well car- 
btincled, fiery as the setting sun,* and the 
wiaole figure staggering under a load of 
inebriation. I was on the point of inquir- 
ing for Mr. Paine, when I saw in his counf 
tcnance something of the portraits I had 
seen of him. We were desired to be se^t- 
ed. He had befbre him a small round ta- 
h\ci on which were a beef-steak, some 
beer, a pint d brandy, a pitcher ot water, 
and a glass. He sat eating, drinking, and 
talking, with as much composure as if he 
had lived with us all his life. I soon per- 
ceived that he Iiad a very retentive rae- 
taary, and was full of anecdote. The Bif 
shop of Lisndaff'was almost the first word 
he ttttered, and it was followed by infom£> 
ing us, that he had in his trunk a mano- 
script replv to the Bishop*s Apology. He 
then, calmly mumbling his steak, and ever 
and anon drinking his brandy and beer, 
repeated the introduotion to his reply, 
whkh occupied him near half an hour. 
This was done with d^iberation* the ut- 
most clearness, and a perfect apprehen^ 
sion, intoxicated as he was, of all that he 
repeated. Scarcely a word would he allow 
us to spesdL He always, I afterwards 
fbund^ in all companies, drunk or sober, 
vmdd be listened to: in this regard there 
were no rights of wtm with him, no eaua- 
lity, no reciprocal immunities and obliga- 
tions, for he would listen to no one.' 

He seems to have Ipft thi3 country 
for America in 1774, at the i|>stance 
of Dr. Franklin, just on the eve of 
the rupture between this countiy and 
her colonies ; a crisis well adapted to 
unfold his particular talents, and to 
gratify his vengeance towards his own 
country, where |iis domestic unwor- 
ibiness, ofHciai mi9Conduct>and gross 



manners, had exposed him to gene- 
ral detestation. His age at this time 
was thirty-seven. 

His first engagement in Philadel- 
phia was with Mr. Aitkin, a respec- 
table bookseller, who, in January, 
1775, commenced the Pennsylvania 
Magazine, the editorship of which 
work became the business of Mr. 
Paine ; for whidi he had a salary of 
fifty pounds currency a year. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cheetham, this work 
was well supported by him, and it was 
here that he published his song upon 
General Wolfe, which by his biogra- 
pher is called beautiful ; but taste 
either in prose or poetry does not 
appear to us to be among Mr* Cheet- 
ham's qualifications. When Dr. Rush 
of Philadelphia, suggested to Paine 
the propriety of preparing the Ame- 
ricans for a separation from Great 
Britain, it seems that he seized with 
avidity the idea, and immediately be- 
gun his famous pamphlet on that 
measiure, which, when finished, was 
shown in MSS. to Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Samuel Adams, and entitled, 
after «ome discussion, ^Common 
Sense," at the suggession of Dr, 
Rush. The success of this pamphlet 
i^ well known. sFrom the legislature 
of Pennsylvania he received 500/. and 
was made their clerk some years af- 
ter. He was at first very well receiv- 
ed in the families of Dr. Franklin and 
others of respecttibility ; into which 
it ought not to be disguised that he 
was rendered welcome, not only by 
political publications, but by a turn 
he discovered fqr philosophical sub- 
jects. 

*As a literary work,' Mr. Cheetham 
observes, * Common Sense, energetically 
as it promoted the cause of independence, 
has no merit. Defective in arrangement, 
inelegant ii) diction, here and there a sen- 
tence exceiited, with no profundity of ar- 
gument, no felicity of remark, no extent 
of research, no classical allusion, nor com- 
prehension of thought. Ifis observations 
on tlie origin of government, but lightly 



* The author remarks, that Falslaff *$ description of Bardolff's nose would have 
Eulted Paine's. 
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touching the Bubject, are trite ; those on 
roonarchy and hereditary succession, of no 
greater solidity, are not new. it was on 
the latter, however, that he valued him- 
self. His invectives against monarchy, 
were intended against the monarchy of 
England, rather than against monarchy 
in general ; and they were popular in the 
degree in which the n^asures and designs 
of the British cabinet were odious.' 

On the 4th of Juljj, 1776, Congress 
declared the colonies ^ free and inde- 
pendent states^'' which was as soon 
after the publication, says this most 
vain of men, m his will, as the work 
could spread through an extensive 
country. Paine se^s to have ac- 
companied the army of independence 
as a sort of itinerant writer, of which, 
says Mr. Cheetham, ' he was an ap- 
pendag;e almost as necessary and as 
formidable as its cannon. But I do 
not believe,* continues the same au- 
thor, * that even a number of the Cri- 
sis would have saved the American 
army) and cause, from annihilation, 
if Howe had been an active and per- 
severing, an enlightened and energe- 
tic commander. Washington's pa- 
tience and care, his admirable pru- 
dence and coolness, although often, 
in the course of the war, provoked to 
battle by a thousand irritating cir- 
cumstances, by internal faction, and 
by British sneers, saved America to 
freedom, while the idle dissipation of 
Howe, his devotion to licentious plea- 
sures, his un martial spirit and con- 
duct, lost it to the trown.' 

For the most disgusting specimens 
of vanity, pomposity, and tvranny, 
we shall not be disappointed, if we 
look among the bitterest opponents 
of rank, and the most tumultuous 
champions of democracy. Ask the 
wives, and children, and servants of 
these men, hdw the sceptre of domes- 
tic rule is swayed by them ; ask their 
kindred, and tenants, and dependants, 
and intimate associates, whether the 
pleasures of equal society are enjoyed 
under their roof. Place one of them 



at the head of an office^ invest him 
with military or political command, 
and then consult those who hold de- 
pendant and subaltern stations under 
him, whether courtesy, and gentle- 
ness, and attention to their personal 
feelings or convenience, are emana- 
tions m>m his tender regard to the 
rights and equality of man. 

« Bitterly,' sax^s Mr. Cheetham, * as he 
pretended to be opposed to titles, 
when grasping the pillars of the British 
government, he endeavoured to subvert 
it, he was yet so fond of them, in realit}-. 
that he not only asstuned to himself a title 
to which he had no claim, but he seems 
to have gloried in the fraudident agsmt^ 
Hon. In his title-page of his Uigbts of 
Man, he styles himself * Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs to the Congress of Uie Unit- 
ed States, in the late war.' The foreign 
affairs of the United States were conduct- 
ed, as we see, by a Committee, or Board, 
of which he was secretary or cleiic; derk- 
more properly, at a very low salar)*. Hj^ 
business was merely to copy papers, num- 
ber and 61e them, and genefally, to do the 
duty of what is now called a clerk in the 
Foreign Department; he was, however, 
determined to give himself a hig^r tide. 
Unsubstantial in essence as superadditfons 
to names are, be nevertheless liked them, 
and seemed to be aware that, universally, 
they possess a charm to which he was by 
no means insensible. Prom this and mamy 
other circumstances, we may infer, that 
his objections to being himself a lord of 
the bed-chamber, or a groom of the stole, 
a master of the hounds, or a gentleman in 
waiting, would not liave been much stiVm- 
ger tlian were his wishes to be retained in 
tlie excise. But he was totally unfit to be 
secretary of state, the title which he bad 
impudently assumed. He had neither tlie 
soberness of habit, the reservedness of de- 
portment, the urbanity of m&nners, the 
courteousness of l&nguage, the extent of 
reading, nor the wide range of thought, 
which a station Sb distinguished requires- 
He was formed, as has often been observ- 
ed, to pull down, not to set up. His fort 
was anarchy. Order was the perpetual 
and invincible enemy of his talents. In 
tranquillity he sunk into the kennel of in- 
temperance ; in a commotion of the poli- 
tical elements, he rode conspicuously <m 
the surge.** 



♦ Madame Roland, says Mr. Cheetham, describes him admirably, • Among the per- 
sons whom I was in the habit of seeing, Paine deserves to be mentioned. 1 think him 
better fitted to sow th^ seeds of popular commotion, than to lay the foundations or 
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It is curious to hear this American, 
on the character of his own nation in 
this respect. * There is perhaps no 
nation so fond of titles as our own. 
Every man in office, or who ha^ been 
in office, is addressed by the appella- 
Uon of it. Mr. President, Mr. Con- 
stable, Colonel such-a-one, and Judge 
such-a-one ; though the colonel out 
of commission is workinp^ at his 
bench ; and the country Judge out 
of court is serving his customers ill a 
tavern. This is universal, and we 
feel neglected if our title be forgotten. 
Yet we smile contemptuously at the 
Treakness of nations by which titles 
are acknowledged.' 

Paine*s controversy with Silas 
Deane, in which he forfeited his 
place of secretary or clerk to the 
committee for foreign affairs, for 
breach of confidence, is next very cir- 
cumstantially detailed by Mr. Cheet- 
ham. 

* In the op'nion of congress, Paine, in 
whom it wan ascertained that official trust 
could not l)e ivposed, now sunk into vlk- 
ness. Dismissed from bis clerkship to the 
committee for a scandalous breach bf 
office, his prospects, except the popular 
hold which be siill hud on the people, to 
whom his misconduct was not perhaps 
known, was almost as discoimig'ing, as 
when, a second time dismissed from the 
excise in England, he was assailed with 
the continuous pains of hunger. . His sa- 
lary for officiating as clerk to the commit- 
tee, penurious and spung'ing as he was, 
was scarcely adequate, considerins* the 
depreciation of the cuiTency in which it 
was paid, to the expenses of his board. 
Thus situated, thus aband^^ned hv the as- 
ftt-mhled wisdiim of the st«*^-8, fie hired 
h'msclf as a clerk, to Owen Biddle of Plii- 
iadelphia : having finished his disputation 
with Dcane, and being, it is probable, xm- * 
easy in the service of Mr. Diddle, he some- 
how obtained, early in the year 1780, the 
subordiitate appointment of clerk to the 
assembly of Pennsylvania.' 

As to the compensation which Paine 
received in America, for his revolu- 



tionary writings, they i^pear to be the 
following: In 1785, congress granted 
him three thousand dollars, ajfter ha- 
ving rejected with a burst of indigna- 
tion, a motion for appointing him his- 
toriographer to the United States^ 
with a salary. Two only of the states 
noticed by gratuities his revolutionary 
writings. Pennsylvania gave him, by 
an act of the legislature, five hundred 
pounds currency ; and New York 
gave him the confiscated estate of 
Frederick Davoe, a royalist, situate 
at New Rochelle, in the county of 
Westchester, consisting of more than 
three hundred acres of land, and in 
high cultivation. 

Paine came over to EnglAnd in 
1787 — during the following year he 
was arrested for debt, and bailed by 
some American merchants. But as 
Mr. Cheetham observes, 

* Daily occurrences were now kind to 
his hopes. The French revolution, the 
pretended object of which, like the pre* 
tended object of all revolutions, was at 
first mild and beneficent refi>rm, was ad- 
vancing with accelerated velocity to its 
acme of spoliation and blood. Paine, peep- 
ing out of hi^hu*lcing--hole in the purlieus 
of London, watched with ecstacy every 
advance. The assembly of the Notables 
had been succee<led by the States-C^eneral* 
at the sugT^stion of the Proteus Syeyes, 
without any delegation by the people, and 
Uierefo^ by usurpation, had declared it- 
self the National Assembly. Tlie king was 
taken captive by men, who, vowing to 
each other republican attachments, were 
individually planning assassination and 
pillage to encompass and wear his crown. 
An uni-ead, an unlettered populace, jnst 
cr.oug^h oppressed by old mastej*s to be- 
come the willing" victims of creatcr op- 
pression from new, were artfully and mer- 
cilessly fi-eed, by those who were to he 
their tyrants and scourges, from tliose 
high obligations which tlicy ov/ed^ to 
themselves, their country, and their God, 
and with which they could not dispense 
without suffering, as they did, the greatest 
calamities, the most excrutiating* pains» 
— Overjoyed at appearances in France, 



prepare the form of government. Be throws light on a revthtHon^ better than he con- 
cur* in the making of a conttitution. He takes up and establishes those great princi- 
ples, of which the expoaition strikes every eye, gains the {applause of a club or excites 
the enthusiasm of a tanem.* Roland's -Appeal, vol. 1, p. 45. New York, 1798. 
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Tmne, frotn impriioftment in London for 
debt, passed, while thoae measures were 
in train, to Paris> for commotion, p. 108. 

The Reflections of Mr. Burke were 
published in 1790: and Paine went 
over from France to England, to cn- 
dearour to excite London to itiitate 
the transactions of Paris. In 1791, 
he published his »< Rights of Man," 
first part, in answer to Mr. Burke. 
Upon which, his biographer observes 
as follows : 

* This miserable production was, from 
siraUarity of causes^ as popular in Eng- 
land as his " Common Sense** had been in 
America. France was in confusion ; Eng- 
land was getting into cortfusion. With 
I>r. Price and his clubs, Pai/ie was for 
cashiering. He went, however, in lan- 
guage a little further than they did. What 
he wanted of the elegance of the English 
reformers he made up m impudent and 
vulgar boldness. Having experienced an 
unprecedented sale of his pamphlets; ha- 
ving perceived that the anarchical spirit 
was up ; being sure that the government 
would be overthrown; and that, as m 
France, the wholesome doctrine of reform 
would be superseded by the bloody work 
of revolution ; he returned in the foUow- 
ine May to Paris. That he was well re» 
•ceived at the seat of universal havoc can- 
not be doubted. His British fame; the 

Sopular celebrity of his despicable work, 
ad preceded him, and rendered a parti- 
cular report to his co-plotters unneces- 
sary. The fraternizing spirit which per- 
vaded Eng'land, of whose existence he 
could give irre^gable assurances, must 
have delighted those artificers of the 
greatest human misery that human means 
ever inflicted.' p. 1 16. 

We cannot omit a remark of Mr. 
Cheetham's, on the treatment which 
Paine experienced from the British 
government, alien, reprobate, and li- 
bellous, as undoubtedly he was : 

• Whatever party and passion, prejudice 
and malignity, ignorance and injustice, 
may roundly assert, Paine experienced 
from the Britisli government a mildness, 
a forbearance, which no man, urging 
amongst wt in the boldest language of se- 
dition, a dissolution of the union, a de- 
struction of the national government, and 
a consequent civil war, could expect from 
the government of the United States. The 
first part of the * Rights of Man,* not a 
jot less intemperate and rebellious than 



the second^ was published not only with 
impimity, but without notice from tlie go- 
vernment I do not mention the fact in 
commendation ; PJune ought to have bee n 
punished. Alarm, if the govemment was 
alarmed, was a poor apology. ^V*hen did 
ffear beget respect ? A\Tien did imbecility 
avert danger V p. 124. 

Mr. Cheetham ^ves us a great 
many pages on the absurdities and 
impertinencies of the book on tbe 
rights of man, which may be more 
useful to his American brethren than 
to us in England. In speaking of the 
contrast drawn by Paine between the 
hereditary and representative sys- 
tems, and of the credit he gives to 
what he calls the pure representadvc 
system, of exemption from the craft 
and mysteiy of courts, our author 
makes the following remark, which 
is somewhat interesting from the pen 
ofa tttancb Apierican: 

■ I hazard nothing in remarking, unless 
it be hazardous to state the truth, that, 
however excellent the system of our go- 
vemmcnt may be in theory, the whole 
operation of our system of politics in 
practice, i^ith the chiefs who lead the two 
parties, and who by hook or by crook go- 
vern the nation, is one of mj stery, cmft, 
and imposition. In these articles, which 
aboimd amongst us, no nation can vie 
with the United States. That 1 liold to 
be impossible.* p. 144. 

The reader shall now be informed 
by this American writer, of the cir- 
cumstances which occasioned the de- 
parture of Mr. Paine from this coun- 
try, never again to return. It may 
be profitable to him to hear how the 
conduct of ^ir goveniment appeared 
in the eyes of one ^ho had lived long 
under the discipline of a republican 
system : 

• Government was at length roused to a 
sense of wliat was due to its own dignity, 
and to the safety and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. On the 2l8t of May, 179:^ the 
king issued a proclamation for suppress- 
ing ' wicked and seditious publications;* 
alluding to, but not naming, the Rights of 
Man. " On the same day the attorney-ge- 
neral conunenced a prosecution against 
Paine, as author of that work. A prose- 
cution had been previously commenced 
against Jordan, the publisher of it ; but i^s 
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lie ina<le^conces4icm9 which were satisfac- 
tory to tlie government, the prosecution 
was discontinued. 

* The king's proclamation was an act of 
mciousness. The work was clearly se- 
ditious in the malice of intention as well 
as in the criminality of object As thou- 
sands of persons besides the booksellers 
had industriously published it, the law, if 
the administrators of it had been vindic- 
tively incline(^ had full scope for opera- 
tion. The proclamation notified to the 
kingdom the diabolical intentions of the 
author, the tendency of his demoraliiing 
work, and the penalties which all pub- 
lishers of it incurred of those admirable 
laws, not which were «nade for the case, 
but of those ancient and free laws which 
the United States have adopted for the go* 
vcmment of the press. It was, thereforct 
preventive, not retributive justice. Mac- 
kintosh had published, as he now doubt- 
less regrets, bis VimUcue GtUlicm^ an elabo- 
rate and eloquent defence of the French 
revolution, of all its excesses, all its robbe- 
ries and butcheries, in reply to Mr. Burke's 
Reflections. He too considered the British 
government as having abused its consti- 
tutional trust, but he was an advocate of 
tranquU and constitutional reform ; not of 
a dissolution of the state, not of revolu- 
tion, not of blood. No legal impediments, 
therefore, were thrown in the way of the 
publication of his book, nor an^ legal ani- 
madversions pronounced upon it, for in no 
nation is the press allowed to go greater 
lengths than in England. Fox controvert- 
ing in parliament, in moments of refbnna- 
tion-zcal, some of the maxims of Mr. 
Burke, quoted Mackintosh's defence in a 
strain or the finest eulogium. This en- 
lightened friend of enlightened and dura- 
ble freedom, speaking, however, of the 
Hights of Man m terms of indignant con- 
tempt, called it, as it really was, a libel on 
Ihe constitution. The proclamation, view . 
it in whatever light we may, was intended 
to render unnecessary the operation of the 
laws, by preventing the commission of 
oflcnces against them, and {o preserve 
the lives, the liberty, and the property of 
the subjects, by averting that revolution 
which was the object of Paine. 

* lAnfal associations now sprung up to 
counteract the revolutionary efforts of the 
revolution clubs. Passion met passion, 
until, in the struggle, on the one side for 
a dissolution of the government, on the 
other for its existence, tlic nation became 
more and more agitated. In this state of 
things, Paine published, about August, 
1792, his 'Address to the Addi*essors.' 
This is a miserable lampoon on the ora- 



tors in parliament who had spoken on the 
king's proclamation, as well as on those 
placemen bito whose offices Paine would 
willingly have crept before he left Eng- 
land, in the year 1774. He states that « 
prosecution had been commenced against 
him — ^eclares the incompetency of a, ,/ury 
to decide on a work so recondite and im- 
portant as the Rights of Man — talks quite 
philosophically of the propriety of taking 
the 9en»e ^ the nation upon it by poIUng' 
each man — pronounces the laws in relation 
to the press as fundamentally bad, the ad- 
ministration of them by the courts as no- 
toriously corrupt, and denies that the 
' Rights of Man' is seditious, for that it 
' contains a plan for augmenting the pay 
of the soldiers, and meliorating the con- 
dition of the poor I' While he was pre 
paring this stuff for the press, he publish- 
ed letters to the chairmen of several of the 
meetings which were convened to compli- 
ment the king on his proclamation. Ua 
was now evidently awed by the vigour of 
the government and the patriotic spirit of 
the nation. All over England he was car- 
ried about in efiigy with a pair rf stm^* 
under his arm, and the populace, stay- 
makers and all, alternately laughed an4 
iwqre at the impudei4 attempts of a $tt^ 
maker to devtroy their goveiiunent. 

' His trial was to come on in the follow- 
ing December. WhTlst he foresaw and 
no doubt dreaded the imprisonment \\ hicli 
awaited him, a French deputation announ- 
ced to him in London, in the preceding 
September, that the department of Calais 
had elected him a member of the Natioilal 
Convention. This was doubly grateful; 
grateful in the escape which it afforded 
him from a just punisb.ment, without the 
imputation of cowardice; g^teful in the 
honour which bloody anarchists had con- 
ferred upon him by thicting him a mem- 
- her of their order. Without delay be pro- 
ceeded to Dover, where a custom-house 
officer examined his baggpige, and finally 
^let h|si pass. He had not, however, sail- 
ed fi-om Dover for Calais more than twen- 
ty minutes, when an order was received 
from the government to detain him. He 
states his detention and examination at 
Dover in a letter to Mr. Dundas, <lated 
Caluis, September 15, 1792.* p. 156—160- 

• Upon the trial of Louis X\T, Paine, 
who had been employed in America, as a 
copier of p.apc-rS to the Committee of Fo- 
reign Afliiirs, and dismissed by the Con- 
gress for perjury, sat in judgment He 
had voted in the Convention tor the trial 
of the king ; but upon his trial, he waa in 
favour of imprisoning him during the war, 
and of traiu*. porting him afterwards. ' It 
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has already been proposed,' he observed, 
in his spefech to tlie (Jonmintion, * to abo- 
libh the punishment of death ^ and it Is 
with infinite satisfaction, that I recollect 
the humane and excellent oration pronoun- 
ced by Robespierre on the subject in the 
Ck)nstituent Assembly.' Thewhokofthe 
speech is hypocritical, iawning, tirae-serv- 
ing-, and pusillanimous. He felt that in 
the terrible repitbHc, whose course and 
conduct he had recommended to England, 
there was neither freedom nor safety.* p. 
173. 

We shall make no observations on 
the detcstjible work of this wretched 
man, called the * Age of Reason :' it 
is gone to rest with Chubb, and To- 
land, and Morgan, and Tindal: we 
-will not disturb it. It is curious, how- 
ever, to hear his notions of toleration, 
and hip disagreement with the Na- 
tional Assemjbly on this subject, in 
the tentK article of its ' Declaration 
of Rights.' In this article it is de.- 
dared, that no man ought to be mo- 
lested on account of his opinions, not 
even his religious opinion^ firovided 
hia avowal of them does not dUturb 
the fiublic order estabHshed by lata. 

• Paine thinks, and so he expresses 
himself, that the pvovito is an outrage on 
the rights of man almost as great as any 
ever committed even by the British go- 
vernment! Society, he is clearly of opi- 
nion, has notliing to do with doctrines, 
whether they disturb its tranqxtitUty or 
nqt ! 

• It is questioned, he says, by some very 
good people in France, as well as in other 
countries, whether the tenth article suffi- 
ciently guarantees the right it is intended 
to accord with. Besides which, it takes 
off fi*om the divme tUgiuty qf rf^ligion, and 
weakens its operative force upon theinind^ 
to make it u subject of human laws!* 

• Now what is it in the a^-ticle that 
' takes off from the divine dignity of re- 
ligion*?* That which allows all freedom 
in rellp:ious opinions but such as ttisturdi 
the fniblic order established by law! Ac- 
cording to i'aine, therefore, divine dig^ty 
in religion consists in disturbing the pvMic 
peace f 

•In this he goes, I think,' says Mr. 
Cheetham, * but I am not quite sure, fur- 
ther than Mr. Jefferson. * The legitimate 



powers of goverrtflteHil ex<^ to tdth atU 
only as are siyuriasm to othirrs,. But it docs^ 
roe no ii^iiry.for Buy ne^boiur to aay 
[ that 3 there are twenty G^4^ or no GotL-f 
It neither picks my pocket nor brtaki my 
legr*4 p. 185. " . - 

From the time of bis irapriscm- 
inent in France, which lasted lor ele^ 
ven months, his drankettnet^ brutal- 
ity, and the pestilentitil ftjih K>f hift 
person, added greatly to the detesta- 
tion in which he be^an to be held b;. 
all mankind, even by thepartizans of 
revolution and blood. ^ His habitual 
drunkenness,' says Mr. Cheetham, 
* seems to have tommenced with the 
delirium of the French revohition. 
The practice had gained upon him in 
London.' We Bud him soon aikr 
his release from ht9> Frtnch piisoQ 
writmg a letter to Gefte«^ Washing- 
ton, to whom he had dedicated the first 
part of his ' Riglits of Man,* in which 
he thus addresses him : 'As to you, 
Sir, ti*eacherous in private friembbip, 
and a hypocrite in pubiio life, the 
world will be puzzled to decide whe- 
ther you are an apostate or an itnpos- 
tor.' 

From vilifying Washington, lie rc' 
turned to the abuse of the Christian 
religion, says his biographer. In Oc- 
tober, 1796, he published his second 
part of the * Age of Reason/ His 
nonsensical production called ' Agni- 
>rian Justice,' came out in the ensuing 
year, which seems to be nothing 
more than a repetition of the ricEcu- 
lous propositions for equalh^ng land- 
ed property in order to maintain ftc 
poor, contained in the second part of 
the * Rights of Man.' Of which Mr. 
Cheetham properly says,. that oi all 
the theories of the wriKched nmova- 
tors of the present age, those nitseii- 
ble empirics who have disturbed atnd 
.desolated the world, this is one of the 
most visionary ; and yet it is-prolw- 
ble that, like othcr<^nci£dl and kveU 
ing schemes, !t hks its advoitaies^ ' 

It would be an injustice to Mr. 



• Rights of Man, Jjart 1, p. 69, Phil. ed. 1797. 

f Mr. Jcftcrson writes • lengthy for long. Notes, p 54fl^ New Appendix 

4 Notes gn Virginia, p. 235, New York^ 1801., 
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Cheetbam not to present our readers 
with some very well expressed and 
manly sentiments which occur in this 
part of his volume : 

'It appears tliroughout both the first 
and second part of the Age of Reason, tliat, 
as in g^vcniment, his omcct was not the 
maintenance^ as a man of letters, if such 
he considered himself, of a speculative 
point about which philosophers in their 
elaborate investigations of abstruse siib- 
jects may very harmlessly differ, but the 
propagation of licentious doctrines a- 
mongst the lower orders, with a view to 
wea&n, if not to destroy, in practice, that 
awful fear which restrains them from the 
commission of sins against God and crimes 
against man. Admitting that he was not 
unfaithful to himself in the crude deistical 
opinions which he rudely diffused, yet as 
he wrote not for reading and thinking 
men, could he have had any other object 
than that of minting with his wasteful 
anarchy in the iJTairs of government, a 
more aetestable anarchy in the more so- 
lemn affairs of religion ? Our wellbciiig 
here, without considering the more weigh* 
ty matter of hereafter, is so inseparable 
from, so identified with religion, that we 
have nothing to expect from a rela:cation 
of its high ooHgations, but robberies moi:e 
vast, ruin more complete, tyranny more 
intolerable, than the plundering and but* 
oheries and despotisms of which France 
Was for so many years the hapless subject. 
What rclirion could be substituted of 
equal excellence with that which swavs 
Christendom, and mollify the natural fe- 
rocity of man ? I am putting the divinity 
of it out of the question, and considering 
it only in reference to its benign influence 
upon society. 1 have associated with de- 
ists ; I have listened to the dogmas of 
deism ; and although priestly intolerance 
and persecution, tlie abuses of the Chris- 
tian religion* ai'c principally the alleged 
causes of their aversion from the one and 
their attachment to the other, yet 1 havo 
found them in spirit more intolerant and 
persecuting, if possible, than any thing 
which distinguishes the sufferings of the 
llugonots, or the bloody reign of Mary. 
Elihu Palmer, the deistical spouter, was, 
in the small circle of his cliurch, more 
priestly, more fulminating, and looked for 
more i*everence and adoration from his 
disciples, than the Luuds and Gardiners 
of England. Without the means, he affect- 
ed all the haughtiness of Wolsey. Pro- 
fessing to adore reason, he was in a rage 
if any body reasoned with him. He view- 
ed himself as an oracle, whose sayings no 
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one was to question. Paine was equally a 
dogmatizer ; equally a dealer in author i^. 
Tliey who tested every thing but their own 
opinions, suffered not their own opinloas 
to be tested.' p. 209—211. 

In the same year he published also 
a letter to the people of France and 
the French armies, on the event of 
the 18th Fructidor. This is the roost 
absurd for its nonsense, and desplca* 
ble for its servility, of all his absurd 
and despicable performances. On the 
subject of the number fixed upon to 
constitute the Directory, * After pre»- 
ferring a plural to an individual exe- 
cutive, the next question is,' he ob- 
serves, ^ what shall be the number of 
the plurality V And here we request 
the grave attention of some of our 
most accurate calculators of the clas3 
of reformists : 

* Three arc too /nv, either for the vari- 
ety or the quantity of business* The con- 
stitution has adopted^tie, and experience 
has shown that this number of directors ia 
sufficient for all tlie purposes, and there- 
fore a greater number would only be an 
unnecessary expense.' 

•The number which France had hit 
upon, and which, I agree with him,' says 
Mr. Cheetham, * is quite aujicitnt, he seems 
to think designed by riature lor aU go^" 
vemments, although human wisdom, ia 
no part of the world, except in France* 
has as yet adopted it. ' JVWure, he says^ • 
has given us exactly five senses, and th» 
same number of fingers ami toes ; point- 
ing out to us, by this kindness, the pro* 
priety of an executive directory of nve, 
precisely as in France. If one sense, ho 
continues had been sufficient, she Avould 
have given us no more : an individual exe- 
cutive, he therefore infers, is unnatural 
and unpliilosophical, * individuality being 
exploded by nature/ Surely tyTanny ne^ 
vcr had a more fawning parasite, freedom 
a more decided enemy/ p. 219. 

He continued in France to the 
year 1 802, drunk it seems every day, 
mixing with the lowest company, 
and so filthy in his person, as to be 
avoided by all men of decency* Mr. 
Cheetham*s observations are hei-e 
worthy of attention : 

' I feel great difficulty in repressing the 
indignatl6n which rises from reviewing 
tlie nefarious publications and conduct of 
this man. Robespierre, he says, was a 
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tyrant. Why> ^dioioe he ttntlflefito 
their account Dh iiiipi^n. Speaking ef 
fais own cascytrfa^ in prison«he remarks, 
that o^Wng* to the pi««tilent^ of this do<5- 
trine of suspicion, ^ there HVas ito titne 
when I could fMrikWfTife^WtfFtli twenty* 
four hours.* %¥hat dt^renee Pf$» there 
between Robe^idrre^and himself? Su^ 
don was enou^ trhh Robespieri^; M9j»^ 
Hon was enough tl^lth Paine» ftobespierte 
called out condpirtu^y dnd off went k 
'head ; l^aine, when he bhliself itra^ twt tbift 
subject of ^e tftmie despotism and crudt^^ 
echoed the crfy and Ptehegta and his 
associates were banisbed. Fiche^pru, he 
asserts, was ^Uty of a conspiracy against 
the state. In 'whit was he conspirator \ 
Taine tells us-—* in framing- lihins in'fato^ 
of emigrants and tefr^torf priests.' This 
was the conspiracy \ Admitting that.thfe 
■ framing of such laws was treason, whene 
;is the proof; what is it \ Tlie 'evidence,* 
Faine ansM-ers, of * circwnstances.* With- 
out aocus»tion» then, Without trial, ciV- 
citmstancest susceptible of a thousand ia- 
terpretations, authorised the banislnncnt 
of Pichegni, and the d^tnMtion of the 
paper constitution ! 

' Pichegm and his banished associates 
were legislators^ If, wiping to relaz the 
rigour and the proseriptivns, uod to ka- 
sen the tsdseries of the rev^ution, they 
had 'framed \uyf a favouring emigrants taiA 
refractory priests;' had tlKry not, as legis- 
lators, a right to do so ? It did not follow, 
because such m^ts werQ framed, that the 
iLCts wo«M become law». If, atf me«»be]r#, 
they had no voic^c in ktgislati^,* they We#e 
piippets; and if they erted nil opini^ir 1ft 
eHt»r of opinion triminal- in a legislator? 
'And banish tliem too without trial! Is 
tills republicanism i U this freedom ? 

' In the earlystages of the revolution^ the 
ftrmed ibrce^ at t^ beck of the domihaoit 
party, ovemwed the legislative body. 
Boissy D'Anglas's conatitiition had guard- 
ed against this dreadiul evil, as far aa n 
pap^ constitution could do so. Tlie arm. 
ed force was n6t to approach nearer to 
Paris than tw<ilve leagues. But the par^ 
in the government to which Paine was at* 
tached, and of which he was an infamous 
tool, meditating the overthrow of Piche- 
gni and his friends, ordered the armed 
iorce within tlie constitutional limits, as 
instruments pf their designs. Tiiis indi- 
cation of a bloody purpose elicited alarm. 
Paine justifies the march of the troops ; 
Paine vindicates this atrocious violence 
committed on the paper constitution. 
• Contfpiraa/f^ he observes, • is quick of 
suspicion, and the ii-ar which the faction 
in. the council of five htfldred maniieated 



inpm jddtt-ece)idoii>'^ttili»DtlM|Mi tn^* 
geated itsdf ^ im^tfi^il ^m<m ^NeWl©r 
would innocent me^.^^ajr^ ^a^gos t nl My d 
with the directory wp<m th^ caSe* * * Tuc 
leaders of the faction coipoeivcd tliat thfe 
troops w^re ntdrcMit^ a^i^iiist^ tMin,-:eaA 
the ebnducft they adq^%(^ tn-^b ifl fc' ^d M m 
of iti wafi 6nf£uaaAkorfu$tify ^%e<nB«n«S4 
evwi if ithai been^sa; ^ff^m wh^,-o^^ 
motive than the coDSci9Uieiess of tbev 
own designs could th<rjr have fearT* 'thfi 
murderous sayings of Jeffreys to SVBfli^ 
toe inferior hi atrbeitf to tlii» - 'Mat&f 
ibrs ^itt from a tfteHtoTidttf^net; vl9l( 
oonstxtution is dntragedil^'thi^iavrcfeiif 
the troc^Mi. The faetionf m he' ^infd^cti' 
rously denominates a pa^ of the Ua^i^ 
tive body, express Iw in'l^ehalf w uie 
jco^titfUkm. Tbsa fea^ ap^ nalptrA^so 
eommendabjet w patwo6c,.he con<"lm» 
into guflt I 9vd Xhifi gpiili, he pr^fliigal^ 
^oserts. Was 'sufficient- to jjustiQ; ^llie 
BQarchiAg of the troops against the legn- 
ktors!' Can there^4>a0enei9s, can ttasr 
be despotism greater thaat^^? : • ., r.- 
* His letter \<y thte amy. w^ bisjsci^ 
vork in France* Wearied ^th.,|jhe>j«- 
lf>ublic, tho^igh obstinately ben( ha lom- 
taining his principles against hia ^liS0^ 
he now sighed to ?etum ta the VnHa^ 
States, * whose election <^.lhee^ef J99- 
gistrate is almost aabtldaa the ^leditwQr 
system,' He knew not indeed wbjat «to A 
with himself. He ooidd-iM^. retiiffi;^.4o 
Engiandy where he had 'been, wise^ ettt- 
lawed, and^he was »ware ^iat>be was edi- 
ous in the United Stupes. SVf^hhigtoii 
justly considered him ap iMrohiat in g^ 
-vernment^andanin^del in.iiEdigipn. %e 
had no eofuitry ^ the world^T^and^ it ^ni^ 
truly be said that He had wt.a frta»d- 
Was ever man so wretched 1 Was ei^er 
enormous sinner so justly punished I ife 
must, berwever, return, to ; the; United 
'states, for he was popr i ^ the .'plt»vta>ess 
of France having-pUinde^ only f(»^tbN^ 
•selves. He still retained; his ftwmv^tel^wr 
'Itochelle, and he Was .^enjiible tb/rt«igrefi% 
increased in value, • it WOUld^ »V^Wfcrl|H|tly 
supply all his tvants.' ^ i ,.'-,. 

On the ISlh of October, 18C4, he 
arrived at Baltinio^'ei iinder fhe'pn^ 
tection of tjie president jfefi^oo. 
But itappears that cuijosityii^ducied 
"nobody^ of any tlisluictjon, lo aOSat 

his approach. While « ^ hold, 

he was piincipally visttedlsy tlie lower 
class of emigrants from Cn^aDe^t 
Scotland, and Ireland, who had were 
admired his Rights of Man* With 
them it a^ears ^he dnmk g^og'in 
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mffk^ adminsdiuid pramdi dtrutdng 
«m ^tag^ge^iAg ftbbot, shoving him- 
self tQ Jh, and sha^ln^ hands tilth all. 
.Ipbe leaders of the party, to which hp 
^ad iat»i^he;d hio^if pai4 him no 
atMm^oB;^- He had toouglrt to Am6i> 
fki^ iH^ YAtAM woman, named Ma- 
danie Bonneville, whom h^ had seda* 
cjed awiy from her husband, with her 
two tpiis ^ ancf yih^m be seems' to 
iaare U»aled with the utmost inea^ 
iKSS'vnd'tTrani^F. Mr> Cheetham 
#fv^ thii Jccoimt of his maimer of 
firhig^atthSs'dmes 

* fo 1^ q^irtngr of 1804, he tetnmed to 
^lia *Qfttt' ^ mw Rochelle, Purdy having 
%ef^ ^' tiacing witlft him the twoBonne^ 
«>illeflv'^aftdf leavki^ then* mother in the 
oi^. ' f^ot ^hodstng t6 live upon the farm 
Idt&irfe^^c hii%d one Chriftto|>her Deride, 
an old man, to iM^rk it for him. While 
OteidlCf was lm«hAndi]ig the farm^ Paine 
aiid ^ei't^o yottng 6onnevilles boarded 
^oatmimes MHth M^ Wllbgjm, in Gold- 
Mttet^'ln -the eity, but principaUy with 
MK And4»ew Dean, at New Roclielle. Mrs. 
fiten/With Whom I hare conversed, tells 
mt that he wits daily drimk at their house, 
»ftd that itkhiA^ few sober moments he'wos 
slwiiys qaa^relling' with her, and disturb- 
iAg> the pe^ae of the fkmlly. She repre» 
sentS'hint as deliberately and disgustingly 
•latliy f ' as d^oesii^ to perform t£e offices 
wf nainre in Ifis bed * It -is not surpri^ng* 
'^erefor0> ^laC she hMportuned her bus- 
told to tAm him out of the honse; but 
OWili^ to Mr. Dean's predileetion for his 
fiofitieaft wi^tings^ her importunities wer^, 
lUr sevet^ Wee^, ttnavailing. Constant 
fMiestid dis^iet vieiy naturally ensued, 
ti^Hbh wfts increased by Paine's peevish- 
ri^m'^and violetioe.- One day he nm after 
MtssOean^ a g^r) of fifteen, with a chahr 
'lii'li^ 4n his hand^ to whip her, and would 
hifi^4irtk so> but for the interposition of 
her motlier. The enrsged Mrs. Dean, lo 
life, jier • o\^t» • Ungiuge, * flew at him.' 
Paine ;retr^ated up stairs into his private 
roohi, and was swiftly pursued by his an- 
tagonist.' The little drunken old man 
'^^wed^ his safety to tlie bolls of his door. 
^llAie loll of thfe mar, Mrs.Dean piievailed 
iwiftiit her hqitbaflui t^ keep him in the 
%U8e Jio hv^gvw TUs tfo &mne.viUes 
wei^ q^ite neglected, 

* Frpm Dean's, he went to live on his 
farm. Ifere one of his first acts was to 
dkcfaarge^id DeriiDk, With whom he had 
vx3|og)ed» aiMk tctithoBz ^ )iad been a if* 



lAnt,frointhei9Qfnen^oCthebetkgagemcnt. 
Derick left liim with revengeful thoughts. 

* Being now alone, except iix the com- 
pany of the two SoimcviUesA of whom he 
took but little notice, he engaged an old 
Uack womivvof the name of Betty, to do 
his housework* Betty lived with him but 
three, weeks, She seems to have been a^ 
intemperate as hlms^ Like her master, 
§he was every day intoxicated. Paine 
would accuse, her, of stealing his New- 
En^Und xum» and Betty would retort by 
calling him aa <M drunkard. Often, Mrs. 
Pean informs me, would they both lie 
prostrate on the same floor, dead-drunk, 
sprawling and swearing, and threatening 
to 6gbt, but incapable of approaching 
each other to combat Nothmg but ina- 
bility prevented a battle.' p. 341. 

We cannot withhold from our read«- 
ers part of a letter written to Paine 
from an illiterate brother democndt 
and infidel, after a sordid quarrel 
which had taken place between them z 

* From the &tst time I saw you in this 
country, to the last time of your depar* 
twre from ray house, my conscience bears 
me testimony that I treated you as a friend 
and a brother, without any hope of extrik, 
rewards, onlv the payment of my just de- 
mand. I often told many of my friends, 
had you eome to this country without one 
cent of property, then as long as I had 
one shilling, you should have a part. I 
declare when I first saw youjiere, I knew 
nothing of your possessions, or that you 
were worth four hundred per vear, ster- 
ling. I, sir, am not like yourself. I do 
4iot bow down to a little naltry gold, at 
the sacrifice of just principles. I, sir, am 
poor, with an independent mind, which 
perhaps renders me more comfort tlian 
your independent fortune renders you. 
Vou tell me furtlier, that I shall be ex* 
■eluded firom any thing, and every thing 
oontaiaed in yotir will. All this 1 totally 
disregaid. I l^Ueve if it was in your 
power you would go further, and say you 
would prevent my obtaining tiie just and 
lawfiil*debt that you contracted with mc ; 
for when a man is vile enough to deny a 
debt, he is not honest enough to pay with- 
out being compelled. 1 nave livecl fifty 
years on the bounty and good pro%'idencc 
of my Creator, und I do not doubt the 
goodness of liis will concerning me. iT 
likewise have to inform you, that I totally 
disregard the powers of your mind and 
pen » fbr, should you, by your conduct, 
permit this letter to appear in public, in 
vum may you attempt to print or public 
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any ihing aflcr^^'ards. Do look back to 
my ptst conduct respecting you^ and try 
if you cannot rai«e one grain of g^titude 
in your heart towards me, for all the kind 
acts of benevolence I bestowed on you. I 
ihowcd your letter, at the time I receiv- 
ed it, to an intelligent friend ; he said it 
was a characteristic of the vilencas of your 
matural disposition, a|id eo^uj^h to dnmn 
the reputation of any man. Tou tell me 
that I should have come to you, and not 
written the letter. I did so three times ; 
mnd the last you gave me the ten dollars, 
and told me you were going to have a 
Stove in a separate room, a|id then you 
would pay me. One month had passed, 
and I wanted the money, but still found 
you with the family that you resided with, 
and delicacy prevented me to ask you fot 
pay of board and lodging ; you never told 
jne to fetch the account as you say you 
did. When I called the last time but one, 
you told me to come-oa the Sunday follow- 
ing, and you would pay or settle with me ; 
I came according to order, but found you 
particularly engaged with the French wo- 
man and her two boys ; whether the boys 
arc yours I leave you to judge { but the 
oldest son of the woman, an intelligent 
youth, I suppose about fourteen or fmecn 
years of age, has frequently told me and 
others, that you were the complete ruin 
o^ their family, and tliat he despised you; 
and said that your character, at present, 
was not so weU k^owTi in America as 
France- 

' You frequently boasl of what you hare 
done for the woman above alluded td : th^^t 
she and her family have cost'yoii two Thou- 
sand dollars ; aild since you "came the last 
.time to York, you have been bountiful to 
her, and given her one hundred dollars 
per time, lliis may be all right. She 
may have rendered j'ou former and pre- 
sent secret services, such as are not In 
my power to perform ; but at the same 
time I think it would be just in you to pav 
your debts. 1 know that the poor blacK 
woman, at New Rochellc, that you hired 
as a sen'ant, and I believe paid every at- 
tention to you in her power, had to sue 
you for her wages, before you would pay 
her, and Mr. Shute had to become secu- 
rity for you. 

* A respectable gentleman, from New 
Uochelle, called to see me a few days past, 
and said that every body was tired of you 
tliere, and no one would undertidce to 
board and lodge you. I thought this was 
tlie case, as I found you at a tavern, in 9^ 
most miserable situation. You appeared 
as if you had not been shaved for a ibrt- 
t^ight ; and as to a shirt, it could not be 



said that youfiad oneohrlf^^^^ anlyi^ 
remains of one, and tWs likewi»<^ appeal 
ed not to ha%e been off 'ybur back ft* \^ 
fortnight, and was ikarfy the eolouv si 
tanned leather ; and yon bsuiffce mc»9^ An^ 
agreeable smell possiMe, Rustlike tfiaft of 
our poor beggars in EnglarttL' Db you ImJ* 
recollect thtpains I took>' to <»lean and 
wash you ? That I g6t a'tub^'w«r*^ia»- 
tor and soap, and washed yofu' froto held 
to foot, and this I had to do tfifce timss 
before I could get you clean, t lOtowiSS 
shaved you and cut your nails, that wef^ 
like birds claws. I Tememfer' a rtfttafk 
that I made to yt>u at that ti^nc, wtiish 
was, that you put me in tnmd «f >fehd- 
chadnczxar, who vnis said to . be in this 
situation. Many of yout t6c nails -4^ 
c«eded half an mch In kti^th, ^nd ^tlwft 
had grown round your to^s, and nearfyn* 
far under as they extended on the ^p. 
Have you forgotten the paihs F took witk 
you, when you lay sick wallowing in foojr 
own filth?' I remember that I got Mr. 
Hooton, (a friend of min^, and whom I be- 
lieve to be one of the best hearled men ill 
the world) to assist me in removing and 
cleaning ydvu He ^old me he wondered 
how I could do it ; for his ^rt he t^iMld 
not like to do the same again for ten dol- 
lars. 1 told him you Were a fetlow beii^, 
and that it was our duty to assist earn 
other in distress. Hate yon forgotten Bjy 
care of you during the winter ydu staid 
with me'r How 1 put yoti in bed every 
night, with a warm brick to your, feet, 
and treated you like an infant one SM»tii 
old ? Have you fOrgotteii likevHse how 
you destroyed my bed and bedding by 
fire, and also a great coat that waS worth 
ten dollars? I hare shown the remnant 
of the coat to a tailor, who sars,tfiat eloth 
of that quality could not be bought fcr 
six dollars per yard. Yon never saM that 
vQu were sorrv for the misfortune, or said 
that you would recompense me te it I 
could say a great deal more, but I shdi 
tire youf and the public*s patience ; afbtr 
all this and ten tijncs as much ihore, ytM 
ssy you were not treated friendly or civit- 
ly. liave I not reason to exckiim,- and say, 
O the ingratitude of yoilV bbdura^ heart! 
• You complain of the room you were in, 
but you know it was the ouly one I had to 
spare— it is plenty large ^mough for Otoe 
person to slefep in. Tour ^h3^ian and 
toany others requested yoo to remove to 
a more airy situation; but I beiiere t^ 
only reason why you Would not coraf^y 
with the request was, that you expected 
to have more to pay, and not to bo so well 
attended ; you might <hink nobody w^mld 
keep a fire;, as 1 did, in the kitchen, till 
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i&eten ^H* tifTithre ok^ock atmghty to wimn 
thii^B» ^oc yo^r c^ptofort^ or take you oiit 
Qf \^ tw^or thro^ times a day, b^ a blaji- 
kjet^.as I a^ fo.]/; appveaticc did fox* a 
mofiUi^ for my ,p)irt I did so till it brought 
Oil j^.paiajn- ray side, that prevented me 
firoin sVeepng^tcr i got to bed rpysQlf. 
,. ~*f i i?6ine]|»pe|', during one 6f yovr stays 
mt jrny J)iHl|sex jovi were sued in the jus- 
tice's oo^t^hy a. poor, man, for t^e board 
madlodgii^ of the French woman, to the 
nmoufKt of abput thirty doUarar; but as the 
iruia hi&d no pcoG^, and only depended on 
yovir- v(ofd,.he was nop-suitcd, and a cost 
of forty-two shiUine^ thrown upon him. 
Tliisi^ighfy, gwitifieayour unfeelmg heart 
I beU.ev« y^u had promised payment, as 
jppu said yo^ would ^ive the French wo- 
jBan tlie mon«y to go and pay it with. I 
know it is customary in England, that 
when.any gentleman l^eeps alady^ that lie 
p«y^ jher board and lodging. You coi^i- 
piain that you suffered with the cold, and 
that there ought to have been a iirc in the 
psvrk>ur.. But the fact is, that I expended 
ftp mucti money on your account^ and re- 
ceived so little, that I could not ko to any 
fiiitber expense^ and if 1 had, I should not 
h4A'e.^t you awf^.. A friend of yours that 
k))ew my situation, told you that you ' 
ougUt to buy a loatl of wootl to burn in 
the parlour'; your answer was that you 
«lioHld not stay above a week or two, and 
^id not want to have the wood to remove ; 
this certainly would have been a hard case 
ibr you jto ha^ve left m^ a few sticks of 
wood. , • , 

• Xow, sir, I think I have drawn a com- 
plete portrait of your character; yet to 
entej- uppn every minutii would be to give 
ft history of your life, and to develop the 
fallacaAUs xnask of h\'pocrisy and decep- 
,taon, uiidcr which you have acted in your 
political as well as moral capacity of life. 
There may be many, grammatical errors 
in this letter. To you I have no apologies 
topn^ke; but I hope the candid and im- 
partial public will not view them 'with a 

„wtic's eye. 

. * W1JLI4IAM Carvbb.* 

' Tho»a» l^atne, New Vork, 
Deo.2^'1806. 

* He lived fit Ryder's until the 4th of 
May, 1809,^ «bottt eleven months; during 
whiek time, except the last ten weeks, he 
got drunk regularly twice a day. As to 

•Sis person^ said Mr. R^'der, we had to 
^ Wash him like a child« and with much the 
same coasing; for he hated soap and wa- 
ter. He would have the best of meat 
cooked for him, eat a little of it and throw 
away the -rest, tlu^t he might have the 



worth of the money which he paid for his 
board. He chose to pcrforrf aJl tlie func- 
tions of nature in bed. When censured 
for it he woidd say, *! pay you money 
enough, and yon shaft labour for it' 

« He returned,' sxyi Mr. Cheetham, ' to 
his farm at New Rochellc, taking with 
him Madame Bonneville and her sons. On 
his arrival, he hired i^ar/zW Gid^ieyyablack 
woman, to cook for him. Rachel continu* 
ed with hini about two months- But as he 
never tUoiti^hi of pftying^ for services, or 
for meat J or ftif :*ny thin|r else, Hachcl had 
to sue him for five doliai'a, the aniouat bf 
her \VLig^es. She gt>t out a warvajit; on 
which he wasappnlK-rtdcdjand Mr.Shute, 
bne Of' his iieig'hb<iur« unci polkic;il admi- 
rers, wsis his biiih The via^cs were Rnally 
obtained, but ht^ tboug^ht it hard that he 
shoulfl be iued in a. couriiiy fur which he 
had done so much P 

It is now time to bring this article 
to a close. We will conclude h with 
a passage from a letter written by Dr. 
Manley, who attended this extraordi- 
nary person in his last il]ness» in an- 
-swer to inquiries from the author of 
the work before us. p. 1 44. 

• DiU'ing the latter part of his life, 
though his conversation was cquivoc;^!, 
his conduct was singular. He would not 
be left alone night or day. He not only 
required to have some person with him, 
but he must see that he or she was there, , 
and would not allow his curtain to be 
closed at any time; and if, as it would 
sometimes unavoidably happen, he Was 
left alone, he would scream and holla, un- 
til some person came to him. When re- 
lief from pain would admit, he seemed 
thoughtful and contemplative, his eyes 
being generally closed, and his hands 
folded upon his breast, although he never 
slept without the assistance of an anodyne. 
There was something remarkable in his 
conduct about this period, (which com- 
prises about two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding his death) particularly when we 
reflect, that Thomas Paine was author of 
the Age of Heason. He would call out 
during his paroxysms of distress, without 
intermission, * O Lord help me, God help 
me, Jesus Christ help me, O Lord help 
me,* &c. repeating the same expression 
without any, the least variation, in a tone 
of voice that would alarm the house. It 
was this conduct which induced me 'to 
think that he had abandoned his former 
opinions ; and I was more inclined to that 
belief, when I understood from his nurse» 
(who is a very serious^ and^ I believe. 
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Bioita wcnmn) that hfi would occuionully 
nquire, W^en he mW her etig^g^ed with z 
k>^» what she waa readmg^, and beins 
gnswered, and at the same time asked 
whether she shoi^d read aloud,* he a*- 
aented, and would appear to give particu* 
lar attention. 

' I took occasion, diiring^ the night of 
the 5th and 6th of June, to test the 
strength of haa opinions respecting reve- 
lation. I purposely made him a very late 
visit ; it was a time whieh seemed to sort 
exactly with my errand; it was midnight ; 
far waa in great distress, constantly ex- 
claiming in the words abOre-mention^ ; 
when, iS'ter a aoBsider^ble preface, I ad^ 
dressed him in the fcAowing aMUMr, iht 
nurse bein|^ present: 

* Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large 
portion of the community, have been treat* 
cd with deference : you have never been 
in the habit of mixing in your conversa- 
tion words of course: you have never in- 
dulged in the practice of profiine swear* 
ing : you must be sensible that we are ac-* 
ouainted with your religious opinions as 
Aey are given to the world. What must 
we think of your present conduct ? >Vhy 
do you call gpon Jesus Christ to help you f 
Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ ? Come now, answer me lK>neatly ; 
I want an answer as from the lips of a d^- 
ing man, for I verily believe that you will 
not live twenty-four hours.' I waited some 
time at the end of every question ; he did 
not answer, but ceased to exclaim in the 
above manner. Again 1 addressed him. 
* Mr. Paine, you have not answered my 
questions ; will you answer them ? Allow 
me to ask again — Do you believe ? or let 
me qualify the question— do you wish to 
believe that Jesus Christ is tlie son of 
fBod ?' After a pause of some minutes, he 
answered, * I have no wish to believe on 
that subject.' I then left him, and know 
not whether he afterwards spoke to any 
person, on any subject, though he lived, 
as I before observed, tUl the morning of 
the 8th. 

'Such conduct, under usual circum- 
stances, I conceive absolutely unaccounta- 
ble, though with diffidence I would re- 
mark, not so much so in the present 
instance; for though the first necessary 
and general result of conviction be a sin- 
cere wish to atone for evil committed, yet 
it ma^ be a question worthy of able consi- 
deration, whether excessive pride of opi- 
nson, censummate vanity, and inordinate 
. self4ove, might not prevent or retard that 
otherwise natural consequence )' 



Oa tbc. atb of .jjMW^.aiG^: 
nine in the xnorxuagi ^f4.4^ 
morable ireptx)bate,^4^€d.^0^0al^-two 
years and five mi^^^ whi^ at :tjbe 
close of the 18th c^itury^ ^^. i^ 
nigh persuaded the OQimxu»x peniple 
of England, to think. iMt al( mtm 
vrrong in that govem^nent sAd tixnl 
religion which their ibre&thevs liad 
transmittj^d to them. He had ^ht 
merit of discovering, that the b<^ 
way of diffusing disoontent aiKl revor 
lutionary &BaticisoH wa8>y a hfo^d 
display, in their n^^ed and bart>arQtt9 
forms, of those infidel and anar^litcal 
elements, which sophistry ^^ UB 
his time, refined above the jpercep- 
tlons of the vulgar. J}y ^rippi^g tb^. 
mischief of the dcesa, t^ugl^ 9^H C9r 
vering it with the name and boa^. ni 
philosophy, he render^ it as bmi" 
liar to the capacity a§ ii- 'vraa &uter« 
ing to the passions p^ the moh i aad 
easy to be understood iti pp9p4rtion 
to the ascendency of ,tlie ba^.q^MK 
Hties of the mind. . , ; 

To the people be promulgefi) up-. 
der the imposing title of the ^ Ri^bts 
of Man,' their £)rip»nt x^aim..!^ W 
equal participation , of luxury. MlA 
power. And such has been the jim- 
pression of that notable discoi^itjFt 
that we fear it will be long before the 
new methods of popular ^ducationi 
efficacious as they are aafd to bet ^1 
prepare the multitikle to heaj; «nd 
understand^ that power implies sub* 
ordination, and that luxUry owes its 
existence to the distinction of orders 
in society ; tjiat the riches they envy 
arise out of the inequality they de- 
plore; that acquisition, en^oyi^nt, 
dignity, and splcndot-, afc the rewards 
which animate our h^pes^ aikf^^stitnt^ 
late our e^r&ms ; tmt thattd^#otliis 
they miist be^stabjk and teeare ; that 
forced into actiyijfy by.these uiifp- 
tives, we become gra^iklly acquaint- 
ed with the capabilities of pur sWb,^ 
and are led in a regular asKeiit hytiie 
hand of nature herselfy to place, to 
characteri to distinction, to Jpriv&cge, 



* The book die usi^Uy sead wiis Hr. Bobsct's CoB^aiuonfQr the Alt^.. ,1'. 
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lii«D«ift^ i in'iirbrd,nhattdritig new 
i a i pi'i j^ro p ttg «s 'Eb^|»robeeds^ the hu- 
witk i^^mtiriiL^Mn^hy ttep% His j\ist 
P^tli^of i^v^kiti M tfie omtHy dis* 
piMifti^ or>t3fi)ftlyaf^ existence. 

Vf^tlttl^§^ett to Ae unhappy tea- 
^to* of tHiftHMufltdem philos^hy to 
lMtlHfl^k8«i6'BOtt>tich alltsded, we 
hilie^^%« «fiM^h^ar ho inore %i him. 
A^ ^ ^sak^ of £tigland and htima- 
ukfi k Is tb be' wished that his im- 
pCMMM -afad Hfs memory may rot 
ttt^tAer.^ In st)ei^hig of such a man 
it wai»'hiH)09Hible to suppress indigo 
ilatki». • ^itenty towards the dead 
nUJJr AraW «he curtain of oblivion^over' 
tnanltm «t])iquities of conduct, 1>ut^ 
dttiyttt -thfe livihg/'demands the re-* 
c«|!dSMif Utility to Be honestly severe, 
ll^i^fih^s'dfthe dead, either for 
wWftflh^*otJ fWitatlon, are the pro- 
p«y W fhe lil4n^ ; • and the veritable 
de(i^ri|i€kn^ ^ Vifttte and vice, is 
ttMMig^ :«h^ ^imine Tights of man. 
Wi^?4llft»^oW le«t<^hiih to his reck- 
oning with those whom his* false and 
prcttuiiftptuoii^ theoHes may have con- 
dQ€ted(6pl^tical misery; atld whom 
hi* « «ig1its of Mah* !and * Age of Rea- 
smt^ m4y have tendered proudly in- 
sensible 4p the concerns of the soul, 
and th^ perils Whibh tncotnpass our 
being; 

^Mr. Ch^etti^tm we are cert^nly 
oMIgcA for 'th€ cbmpletest develop- 
ment tve ftave yet ssecn bf his charac ' 
ter add 'priheijiei. 'the work itself, 



as « $pecimeA-«£ Uogvaphf ^ and in 
poini of literary* meritv Ttfiks wkk 
auddliii^l>ei^btfnMk)c^ it has many 
^bfeetsm grammar an^ composition^ 
and nbtiilbig to arrest its piiogress to 
oblivion, Jbmt the. iQapoitude of the ^ 
wickedness iirhich it ^^doids. No 
editimiof k hws^.yet isavtd from the 
fini^lbh pfek% end We; befieve tfairit 
there are v^ few copies of it in this 
country. We have extracted the 
{;reatest part of wl^ ia inteKesting 
in the voluaey^tfid oBevgh we bepe 
tadnoseese ia ^mt coimcrymen their 
abhorrence of rev(^u:A)nary charac- 
ters and projects. Mr; Cheetham 
iwould have acted ^nore wisely and 
discieetlyJ^ lie.oonteilted himself 
with the .nere meatioa of ithe blaa* 
phemoQs vvrses of Thomas Paine. 
The introduction of them in his notes 
could answer no purpose but that of 
shocking even vulgar decenq^, ai^ 
the commonest respect. for rehgion. 
The turpitude of mond as well as na- 
tural de&rmity -shouM not be exhibit- 
edf without a little drapery to satisfy 
the demands ^i ordinary decorum. 
Although Mr. Cheetham, in page 89 
of his work, coi^eaaea tlmt with wit, 
at wkat^fer tiaeftemey he is pleased; 
we hope U> be excused by him, i^ 
yith tdl deference, we observe, that 
to be pleased witlt pro&ne wit, is to 
prostitute our unda*standings, but to 
Y^t9dl it to- others is to sin against so- 
ciety as WeH a« ourselves. 



" . ^aou THE Bnii^Bukctt rev-i*ew. 

Brief Benoarks on the Chara^ct^r and Comjjpsitfon of the Russian Army, and a Sice lei 
of U^ jQan^Mgljs jn PolaHdiJn tha yearal806 and 18.07, By^Sir Robert WUson^aid. 
dp-^^^mft to.the kui^» knight^ the ttilitofy <m\cr of MorlaTberesn, &c. &c. kc. 4io. 
p, 306. Loadbbk. £|^<izt^ ISflO. 



"[We now o'ffbr to ocir readers anartkle 
from the tidinburgfh fteVie^', on the subject 
of ft w^l^c tFhicK has be^h already noticed 
ill the i$<l£Ct Review. But in domg this, 
we do not in^aginc that axiy apology wUl be 
demanded of us. They who peruse the 
two kriicles will find no repetitions, of 
lUustration or argument, and, jf a few of 
the same extracis from Sir Robert Wil- 



son'a tvork, appear hi each, it would 
scarcely justify us in withholding froiix 
the public the best powers of the con- 
ductors of the ./ft^tf* journal which has yet 
instructed and umu:jed the literury :md 
political world, Ed. Set Jiev-I 

THIS is, in niany points of vievr, 
a very intercstiii.u; book. Ihe name 
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.df iu> author stands deBervedI)r high, 
for gfidlsntry «nd enterprise in the 
pro^sion ofarm^ ; he is known too, 
cmd &vourably known, by his former 
writings ; and whatever comes from 
his pen, though frequently tinctured 
iirtth prejudices, aha marked with a 
zeal sometimes bordering 9n intem- 
perance, bears nevertheless a strong 
ofaavacier of originality and enthusi- 
asm^ > ^hifih excites and maintains 
our attention* The subject of the 
present volume is sufficiently imjport- 
ant* It is the real vindication of the 
Russian army from certain supposed 
charges, and a supposed defence of 
the Russians in general, from somei 
actual impuitaticms which recent tra- 
vellers have brought against them* 
It conteiins many valuable- particulars 
imperfectly known in this country ; 
an4 afiter qu^ing allowance for much 
inaccuracy, and a good deal of use- 
less disputatiofi, to prove what no one 
seems to have di^utedi must be 
allowed to have made an important 
addition to our knowledge of that 
country. If any further apdogy were 
wanting, for directing the attention of 
our readers to thi? work, we .might 
find it in the circumstance; of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson ha^ng apparently been 
led to publish it as aa answer to Dr. 
Clarke's excellent travels, formerly 
noticed io this Joiirnal. 

The o^ortunitiea of information 
possessed by our author were, in sp 
far as regards the Russian artiiy^ and 
tlie campaigns in Poland, exceedingly 
ample, lie was attached to the mis- 
si<m of Lord Huichinson during those 
campaigns; and, beside having access 
to the Russian staff, (if we may so 
term it), he was an eye witness of 
part of the manoeuvres of the mass of 
the soldiers, which we are taught to 
call the Rusmanarmy. Studying tl^e 
subject ^ nearly, and in company 
with so admiratble a military observer 
as Lord Hutchinson, it must be his 
own fault if he has reported inaccu- 
rately to his .readers; and, tliat the 
inaccuracy, if any, is undesigned, we 
may infer from the appeal which he 



makes to that, noble and galla^htjoffi* 
cer to confirm his statements^— an 
appeal, which indeed, as yet,' only 
manifests his own consciousness^of 
wellrmeaning, inasmuch as. it is jdu- 
pled with the admission. tha^J^rd 
Hutchinson has not S9en the v^(^ 
nor consequently given any testim^y* 
to its correctness, but which, at a3 
events, is an evidence' of J&awitiss 
and sincerity. Lord Mutchin^^n,* he 
observes, ^ is indisputably hig^, addiO; 
rity; and although I have liad„l)0 
<:ommunication with him relstlire tb 
this publication, I dare to af$rmv ^^ 
he will corroborate aU th£^ 1 hm 
stated respecting the emp^rgr^juitf |u* 
governme^, and the courage^ cpn^ 
duct and merits of the Riissiap a^y ; 
and that he wiU express his conciit- 
ring sentiments in more iznpr^es^^e 
language than I have, used, vvf^aieWr 
suitable opportunity offers*' (p. ^^ 
He then goes on to mention, varfpci^ 
other things, for which Lord H\itf%|hiV 
son is, according to, our author's ^it- 
pectations, ready to voucli^ l^ut w!u£)), 
until these large drafts on^ his.lL<|rd- 
shlp are duly accepted, must rest'^r 
tirely on the credit pf Sir Robert 
Wilson. We do not meaii to insi- 
nuate that this , is inferior^— we only 
remark, in pas^ng, and to prevent 
mistakes, that it is a different secu- 
rity* He makes a similar appeal t<> 
'five hundred' other travellers, soi&e 
of whom he names. But the cmly 
document like evidence which he has 
hitherto produced, is a short let^r 
from the Hon. C* H. Hutchinson, ex- 
pressive of His good will toward xhe 
Russians, and his indignations at the 
accusations made against them ;-«ac-^ 
cusations, of which he seems to have 
no very correct ide^,[probabIy hec^iiAc 
he took thematsecondhandJ|;{j;^hc 
adds, that they huvp ,been deici^ibfid 
as a people ^ with whom liii^^^^fr 
course should be held;' jaiid ^^ ^ 
confident, that if any sucK/f3E^^- 
tion has been given i^f th^M. itVfcas 
not fallen under ou|- jcyes, , 1$ 0^th, 
Sir Robert AVilson himself 'clefends 
the Russians against attacks Wluch 
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nevter ha^^ been made on them, 
nxach mqr^,. succeskfuUy than when 
tie comes to the points where they 
lyive really been assailed. 

There is another circumstance 
which deserves attention, as affecting 
the credit of this Work on controvert- 
ed matters. We allude to the indis- 
tinct, but, we are very far from think- 
ing, purposely obscure, manner in 
which facts known to our author as 
an eyewitness, are mixed up with 
others which he has learnt from tes- 
timony, or perhaps picked up from 
common report. He does not deal 
much indeed at any time in the par- 
ticvlars of his evidence. He seldom 
Jc*s us know how he came by his in- 
formation. We have it all together 
as if it rested on equal authority,— 
and doubtless, he himself believes it 
all equally : — But the question being 
tcry often neither more nor less 
tfian, — whether he or others had the 
most authentic information, and whe- 
ther h6 was entitled to believe what 
he wrote,, and to contradict those 
others, — it was manifestly fittmg that 
he should lay open the grounds on 
which he demands credit, if he ex- 
pected to obtain such a preference. 
Ulider this class comes a practice 
very femiliar with Sir Robert Wil- 
son, but which we really cannot ap- 
prove of; — we mean, his way of relat- 
ing "occurrences in such equivocal 
terms as to leave it doubtful whether 
he is K[>eaking as an eyewitness^-nay 
indeea speaking of himself, or not. 
< A British ojjiger vjho wa» fiteatnt* 
Ve' suspect, finequently means our 
gaJlant author — but undoubtedly not 
always ; and hence much, and of^en 
fetal, uncertainty. So, such lively de- 
scription as the following, of the Ata- 
lAdA pf the Cossacks, would lead one 
tb'jfbpgose that the author is speak- 
ine from recolleclion— * His mein, his 
ymer^ble and soldier-tike appearance 
-riiis solemn dignity of manner, com- 
bli^d with the awf\il incidents of the 
^i^e to render this one of the most 
Iv^Ms^g and interesting sights that 



could be witnessed :*— Yet he does 
not once say that he was there, or 
that he ever saw the Ataman in his 
life. Now, why all this scrupulous- 
ness about the use of the first person ? 
Was there any kind of impropriety 
in telling the thing plainly and dis- 
tinctly as it happened? Or, is it not 
infinitely hurtful to the credit of the 
narrative, to leave the reader in such 
a state of doubt — ^to throw suspicions 
into the minds of some— and furnish 
ill-disposed persons with an opportu- 
nity of insinuating, that we are kept 
in this uncertainty to prevent us fipom 
confronting the author with other wit- 
nesses ? These things we throw out 
for Sir Robert Wilson's considera- 
tion ; Aey must have struck every 
one who reads his book: but these 
will regret them the most, who have 
perused it with the greatest interest. 
It contslins a pre&ce, filled with a 
good deal of general and rather de* 
clamatory matter, evincing the au- 
thor's displeasure at those who have- 
attacked the Russians ; a dissertation 
on the composition of the Russian 
armies, which is extremely valuable ; 
and an equally interesting account of 
the Potish campaigns of 1806 and 
1807. We must, however, advert to 
this preface, for the purpose of enter- 
ing our protest against some loose 
and dangerous opinions thrown out 
by Sir Robert Wilson, we trust has- 
tily and from imperfect consideration 
of the subject. He thus mentions the 
partition of Poland : 

« The erasure of Poland from the list of 
states, has ever been deemed an atrocioua 
outrage. But certainly Poland bad abus- 
ed her independence. For nine hundred 
years this fine country (with very little 
Intermission) had been the prey of fac- 
tions and disorder, which had kept the 
bordering states in continual inquietude^ 
whilst they desolated and degraded the 
people. A king without auth^ity, a tur- 
bulent and avaricious nobility, and a peo- 
ple greatly favo\u%d by natiure, over- 
whelmed with oppression and poverty, 
were the characteristics of this nation. 

^Its habits of violence and anarchy were 
at variance with the good orderof society ; 



and Its o^nBtitution was not analogous to alone provide t|ie aitifies w^tti their 
€lie gwi^tttf spirit una political System of sub^steliie? ' Arfd/^^akb^^f \1hc 

* The principle of the dbstiiie mamr* 
cliyt »0t|4ftt^iit>^ in theory, was in ppw> 
iice^und to be the soiirce of in^uxDearahle 
cVils, which destroyed the couptiy, were 
injurious to the repose of Europe, and 
only grattfted' the sor^d or amWtioui 
*iflwi,Mtc. p. Xiv* 

And there follows a great deal 
more to the same effect Certainly 
the jurists of Catherine and Frede- 
rick themselves neVer ventured upoi^ 
iBO bold a ground in their mercenary 
attempts to. defend the atrocious 
transaction in question. Indeed, >ve 
titlerwards find him dealing in topics^ 
if possible, still more startling, and 
ispealdng as if not only all public law 
Were at an end, but as if nations 
might, with their eyes open to the 
nature of their conduct, pursue their 
interest at the expense of every thing 
like moral duty. ^ The possession ^ 
JFlpland,' he says, (meaning that bar- 
barous war which the Russians lately 
waged against our Swedish allies, and 
which probably nothing but the atro* 
fcities of the French during the late 
canipaign in Portugal ever equalled.) 
"The possession of Finland was a 
measure that may be condemned for 
its immorality, but which has placed 
the most valuable gem in the Rus- 
aian diadem ;^ and then he enume- 
rates the advantages which Russia 
has gained by it. Indeed, we must 
observe, that our gallant author's pro- 
fessional pursuits appear somewhat to 
have blunted his feelings, and given 
him a bias towards every thing that 
is varnished over by the * circumr 
Stance of glorious war.* In this vo- 
lume we meet with frequent instances 
6f his tendency to view every thing 
Hierely^ in a military light. Thus, 
after mentioning the savage warfere 
p( U;ie CobsackSf he adds> that, to be 
sure, 'they 
Where the 



Basquiers, lie says. ' Some fefefieJits 
might be deriv^^from' t^e eian^ 
of their habits ;< aid the 'triiops who 
cQuld, like them, bahquet^ on horse- 
flesh, dressed Or raw^ 6weet ot timt- 
ed, requiring not eftber bi^eact or >iripc 
for sustenance, might indeed be^citfled 
savages, but would sooh ^ave at their 
command all the lu^tuiles of other 
nations, to lose a^tn, w)^en they 
adopted the polished manhe^Ts ijf the 
conquered.' 

There are some atrociti^sj, how- 
ever, which, greatly to his itrfWW,' Sit 
Robert Wilson has always tbhe- 
mently attacked, althoti^h ^Uifey/yrere 
committed in the course Or mmtary 
proceedings, for purposes strictly l&cl- 
ligerent, to the great benefit ortfeose 
who practised them, and by ttia^ers 
in the art of war : but, 'tl)eti% 'they 
were not perpetrated by either "fiiis- 
sians or Cossacks ; ^and, con^ou^tly^ 
they may fairly be exposed. ] AVfe al- 
lude to the well known char^lloiLl^de 
by our author again^Bon^iic^e^ a 
former work, and to which he *rei;Urs 
in this preface. He thus mykeinously 
speaks of this subject :^R&t>eci for 
the lives and families of sevei^r*per- 
sons, not less eminent for vfrtye uian 
science, obliges me still to withhold 
the evidence on which I frame those 
^harg^ ; and there exist other mo- 
mentous considerations to restrain me 
from a voluntary display of that au- 
thority, which would assure \i}t ^ori- 
fice of persons who are entitled to pro- 
tection, instead of injnry ; but rrex>eat 
again, that although the onuil^J^ro- 
bandi ultimately lie^ with mef this 
Was a ca^e where the accii^e4 ^should 
have insisted upon trial,^6oas tb^ve 
forced the proofs ;, an4 not^ hay^ di* 
rected lus ambassador tg hiu^ toade 
a clandestine ren^onstraflci k^ ' the 
are injurious in countries punishment of the acc1ia(M,aMVthe 
good will of the inhabit- suppression of the cjhargys.* *^s this 



«nts is of immediate importance, or is a question qf soiho naotnehU we 
where moderation and fegularity can must be excused i^r ^J>I^^ o^ 
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6\ir way to offer a few obsertationj 
>iponit. 

;. It. wUIicarcelyiWc imagine, be 
jbeqessary (or us |o. premise, that we 
have but Ijttle inclination to take the 
part^ojf the French eniperor. We 
p^ftil not appeal tp the. former pa^es 
pftbis Jojurxiali for our defence from 
^iicb J^n imputation ; we appeal only 
10 its sfyirit and principles. He is the 
^n^my, of, England ; and he is the 
jcqenpy jof liberty. That is enough. 
We fcate him as a tyrant ; we hate 
l^m as we do tho^e who would in this 
cpniury extinguish what remains of 
freedom j and destroy all that is glo- 
fious in the English name; and if 
^e dread htm somewhat more, it is 
only because his capacity is greater 
than theirs. Now, if there are any 
j>crsons who feel it necessary to dis- 
cover other reasons for detesting this 
l^ohaparte — who, not satisfied with 
Bis heing a despot, a tyrant by trade, 
la contemner of the rights of men, 
and an enemy of peace and of the 
independence of nations, must needs 
Kave additional reasons for abhorring 
Km : — ^If there are any persons natu- 
jraJly so well inclined towards his per- 
spixand government, that they require 
strange arid extravagant things to be 
proved against him, before they will 
well and truly hate him ;— if there are 
any who care so little for liberty and 
their country, that a French tyrant^ 
thirsting for the destruction of Eng- 
fish freedom,' is not in tlieir eyes odi- 
ous, until he be also proved a mon- 
ster ; — to them, if such there be, we 
recommend the doctrine, but two pre- 
yaleni in these times, that every thing, 
Jhpvvever groundless, may fairly be 
asserted of the enemy ; and, provide 
ed the atrocity of the charge make up 
for the defects of the evidence, that 
every thing should instantly be be- 
iieye<). l^or ourselves, we require no 
^f;h. stimulants to our patriotism ; and 
yr^' shall , therefore continue — until 
sqme pixjcecding i^ the courts of law, 
or sonde iact of the legislature, force 
us to be 8ilentT-(they pai^t ireach 
our opinkms}— -to believe according 



to the evidence, on which side soevor 
of the Channel the parties in quMp 
tion may reside.' 

Such beiftg oiVr principled, wliieh W6 
openly and plainly avow, and which 
neither the folly nor the cant of pre* 
tenders to exclusive patriptism wU) 
ever make us swerve Irpm, we must 
say, that |he. passage we have just 
cited is not by any means sati3factory 
to our minds. Common justice fcp 
(luired, that if he could not adducp 
his pi*oofs against Bonaparte, he 
should have suppressed his accusa- 
tion. He pretty distinctly hintSj that 
until certain persons either die, or 
come over to .settle in this country, 
he dares not mention their names. If 
they die^ his testimony will avail but 
little; and the other alternative is 
surely not very probable. But, per- 
haps, if Bonaparte dies, or a revolu- 
tion happens in France, he may safer 
ly call his witnesses. Does he, how- 
ever, think it fair to the accused, that 
the proof should be delayed until his 
death ? Qr, is the very improbable 
event of a successful rebellioa against 
his power, and his being put in a situ- 
ation which sbaQ affix a premium to 
iill defamatory stories, the only chance 
of oiir ever knowing whether these 
dreadful, charges are true or felse t 
In the meaQ time, the evidence ybr 
the accused may die; and can any 
case be harder than his, who is don- 
demned without any proof, and de- 
prived, by the silence of his accuser, 
of all means of extulpation ? We re- 
peat our protest against being thought 
to lean towards Bonaparte: but at 
least, let him have the same justice 
which, in this country, however it ' 
may be in F^rance, is never refused .to 
the most atrocious of criminals. V, 

But, says our author, ' 1 repiaat 
again, that the accused should hay^ 
insisted upon trial.*. Now. ts th<rp 
really any sense in tliis r . What 
does a trial here mean ? Wha| cap.it 
mean in such a case ? * A tiuai,^X&c 
adds) ^ so as to have forced the proofs,* 
Why,, does >tiic author really mean, 
that if Bonaparte had put forth an 
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* iEinswefm hfe (Sit R.WiU»n's)bopk, 
the'oftfy way we can coDceivc of * in- 
sisting .oh a trial,' l\e (Sir Robert^ 
vo^loThavo overcpme, all his. scru- 
pkSy Aod given . up the iifuiie» of his 
conccated witneBscai Does he mean, 
to say, that there is any one act which 
Bonaparte could do, which would war- 
rant him (Sir B. Wilson) b disclos- 
ing his secret evidence? IX a pro- 
danunkm were to issue to-morrow 
-kwMk the ThuillerieS) proinising par- 
don and indemnity to every one who 
should come forward with evidence 
of the poisoning — or pledging the 
French gQvenwnent to leave unmo- 
lested, . vhonaoev^ S^f R. Wilson 
should appeal to «s his authority for 
the story In quesUon ; would he, on 
that account, ever dream of giving up 
tl\e nmtoes of his informants ? Then, 
why amuse his readers with this trash 
about * insisting ypon a trial,* and 
^ forcing the proo£s^' when he knows 
iull well, that there can be uq such 
thing as a tHal, and that nothing but 
Bonaparte's death, and the end of his 
dynasty, can drive him from the 
ground he has chosen to occupy, and 
conipel him to give up his witnesses? 
The h^t part of the passage re&rs 
to a remonstmnce which it seems was 
made to our government * clandes- 
tinely,* (nor, indeed, is it usual for 
governments to correspond upon any 
jsubject in gazettes, unless they are at 
war with one. another,) and an ai^li* 
cation for the prosecution of the ac* 
cuser. Now, we will be very fan* and 
open with Sir Robert Wilson ; be* 
cause the subject is highly import 
tant, and touchea nothing le99 than 
the honour of the country, and the 
pmty of its courta of justice. His 
book on Egypt, containing the charge 
ap;ainst Bonaparte of massacring his 
prisoners, and poisoning his sick soU 
, diers, was published in London dur- 
ing the peace ; and we think Bona* 
parte had a rieht to complain of the 
publU^ation. If no one else had ever 
been tried for a libel on Bonaparte, 
WG shoul^l have stopped here ; but a 
iCfispect Cur the government which 



pvosecuted, and the «iMt «iwfa ees* 
-meted M. Peltier, c0inpeiB'iii:lo<«id> 
that it wbuhliifvfe beemcoiibieteMliiit 
least, if not jw£t,* toJbave pDos^cuted 
Sir R. Wiisoaalsa, The pooriev^i- 
grant wasi suigled ocmt > ■ ■ tbe txn^n 
who hadvrery eicciuK<fi)rt«ittilc iOo- 
knee vgadnst Booflpoctev^-t^iie whose 
ruin^ had hee&sealed b^lhaClcndcr's 
usurpatjcffij' and all: whose -fecdkigs 
of ioyaky were daily oittnigfid fti|r^s 
ttiumph over Ihe old dynasty of 
France; while Sir R. W^sooi was 
not only suffered to eseape^ but pras- 
ed and promoted In ccnd^icting^is 
prosecution, Mr. fteciva]: licted^as 
attoxmey-general ; biH he might have 
reftraed to do so, or insisted <ib pro- 
secuting Sir R. Wilson aiBo^ -and if 
his terms had been declined, te m%ht 
have resigoed his oflkse. He m£de 
nosttchtentis; he tendered no fesig- 
nati^n; and every nan has tfadccfere 
a7>eT<ect nght to omsider himias^e 
author of the measirae attudBd.to^ — 
which we are prevent^ from oOBng 
by its right name, whe& wotJixifc to 
the late proce^diagsiof M^aocoeaibrs 
in ol^e, and the p&aMen tst^nMch 
men btc exposed, whi^expretelEbeir 
sentiments with too. nwch &cailDm 
upon delicate to^s; ^ ^ 

We dismiss this std)je<^ wi^one 
other remark. JSk.R; W^iadnisiKH 
content with.- hriaging IbrMnffd the 
charges against Bminpaite^ ' i^aup- 
ported by evidence^ and then ica^ng 
^^n until he van prove them ;Hbut 
he' uses die^ as if they were already 
fuDy substamiated; and rdtors to 
tbem^ wheQei^n he finds oodasidii, as 
if they were ^orbphslsly adaliMad on 
aU hands. Thus^ BooapaiAe baff ac- 
cused the Cossacks )0l/ jM* giving 
quarten Our author, admiHingrthe 
charge to be in a g»»t meaauifti weU 
founded, addsy ^ They .did notrfmnader 
ia cokl bkxidi. thoy didnaisabd^wn 
the inck and ittfirtii,lccv^4^fi9ifefthe 
account of the massacre 'StntM^' 
&c And then he ^oqoentiy danlriws, 
f Accusations of inhuBsanity fli'ihi Bo- 
naparte! l...Script«re quptati oiirffc om 
the Devil I i* 'Kow> out? taslrineir be 
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toooldthidlciiiie line under our im- 

' fiUHnr's^ liSDd^ jtatmg that he had^ at 
the inautof-hcsfDrpSf kiUed or uken 
prisoner m. iingle French soldier» a 
mucii tii9&re'^qiH;0t effort against 
tiiia' toame: Bonaparte, thsD a, million 
of 'fidcb-eaecbiTiuliOna aa .those just 
- ipkttKt But it itt tkttc that we come 

"iielaicr to the ptincifpal aatfaject of the 
f»resei^publieatiottt^«wthc composition 
of the Rnsaiau armies. 

'•*> in aa 4ar as this treatise is contro* 
vershd^ we do-not think very highly 
oif its inenftt; &r it leases undefend- 

f ed ail. the potsts u^n which former 
miters have made their attacks ; and 

•^vettsag Oiit with large professions of 
a disposition' and materials to con* 
feiSMl ^hoae writerst it leaves the mat- 
ters in issue Beariy wkere it found 
tiiemy^and proves^ what it is no doubt 
highly tonportant to have explaiaed 
in^he detttl, hut what was never, as 

-&r 4tf iwe know, formally denied. 
That the Russians are among the 

'bravest soldiers in the world; the 

kardicaty tke uaost patient^ the most 

. 'c^lf Bcfljsiflted, the most passively 

-fAiedant^ tke quickest in their move- 
jDCHte:*-«4a a word, that there can 
scarcely exist better soldiers^ — that 
their officers are ytey indifferent to 
«ay the least of tkem,^*-<4heir staff the 
wrorst in Christendoniy and the politi- 
cal arrangements of their military 
depaptment, bad in almost the same 
propordonrf**4ire points which indeed 
most men had agreed • upon belbre 
Sir it Wilson's book apfieared, but 
cff wl^cdi we find ample proofi^ and 

> detaited ext^ailatioits, in all its pagesi 

rWe wnxst retnark, however, that all 
, the valuakle iafbrmatioii which this 

'treAtsse'eontBihs, is-scatteeed about 
wtlkoiit any method or arrangement ; 

Amo tbbt it is only by going through 
i > thtf wheleof it, and artunging its con- 

-f neats fbr oursdves, that we have any 

/i:Aanoe of findiaig the different parts 

rrwidefa bear on particular poikits. 
cH The insdmces of Russian courage 
'rrcwkiofa are to be found in this work 
- r ans'ao strtkingi that we'shall extract 
a few of them. 



* The ivdtrafai^ B«l9Bia» slsoylfte )J»e 
Briton, undAunted, whilst he ^can afijont 
(confront) the dang^r^ dbd$^s the pro- 
tection of^favourb^ ground, or the exam- 
ple of his ad\*ersarj', Mid p n« setit i hislx)- 
dy exposed fjecm h^d i $xttv eitlKr to 
the aim ef the marktuaaiit ec:tlMr at^vm of 
the cMAoiuuhi. / 

* No carnage intimidates the survivors ; 
bullets may destroy, but the aspect of 
death awes not, ^en when a commander's- 
evident error has assigned the fatal sta- 
tion.-^'^Coairades, go aut itowacd into 
the tioncfaea," cried out a iretiring party 
to an Advancing detachment i '* retreat 
with us, 9r you will be lost, for the ejyt* 
my are already in possession.** " Prhice 
Potemkin must look to that, for it was he 
who gave us the order tcoihe onBussi- 
ans,*^ replied the commander. Aad he 
and his men masched &>rward^ and pe> 
zi&hcd, tlift victims, of their courageoua 
sense of duty. 

* But, although Russian couxage is in the 
field so pre-cmijaenty a Russian army, in 
movements that are not in unison with the 
Russian principle of warfare, and Suwar- 
ro\v*8 practice, presents to an enterprising 
and even inft^ior enemy, all the advan- 
tages that may be derived horn a state of 
disorganization of the milUn^ frame ; and 
the most difficult of human operations to 
the year 1807, was the conduct of a Rus- 
sian retreat. 

* When Bening^n retired firoift Tankova^ 
OB the appiroadi of Bonaparte, and sought 
to eva^ tiie enemy by forced marches, in 
the dark nighta of a Poland w inter,al thouj^h^ 
90,000 men thundered on in close pursuit^ 
tlie Ihissian murmur at retreat was so im- 
posingly audacious, the clamour for battle 
so loud and reiterated, the incipient disor- 
der was so frigfatfally extending, that Ben- 
ingzen was obliged to promise acquies- 
cence to tlieir demand; and to sooth their 
discontents, by an assurance^ that he was 
marching to reach an appropriate theatre 
of combat. Gratified in this request, they 
^ught six long days, to secure the undis- 
tiirbed march of six h)iiger,inere pahifhl, 
and more terrific inter\'cning nights; but 
in which, alai*m, anxiety, and disorder, 
mingled to such a degree, and so shatter- • 
ed the military fi-ame, that victory might 
have been achieved agf^inst them without 
the glory of a subdued resistance; yet 
when this army, wearied, &miihed» andt 
diminished by the loss of 1(^000 men^ en- 
tered at Eylau, their aligncment for battle- 
order regenerated, as with the British at 
Corunna, the memory of former glories ; 
and the confidence of approaching victory 
cheered eveathiemaatexkausttai and a. 
spectator would hare supposed that the 
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jOybM Ad^lAH fttkHifl coitnneindrated & suc- 
««M» inste&d af beiag ati mttUeipajCion <]f 
llle mo^t anittuSnikiy trial thai Was yet up;- 
•Q tbe record» of tKU bloodj war. Sucb 
was their vehement ardour to retrieve 
in>ag-tnary disgrace, and profit of a liberty 
to enga^ that when, in the evening be- 
H^te the battle, Bbnln^^zen ordered the 
iiaUaq^ of EyUut, wbkdi had been abandAn^ 
•4 by mistake, to be jre«oyiere4» and tho 
columns were hi motion to the attajck, aii« 
imated by an expression in tlie comiqaod^ 
*that the Emperor expected his troops 
to execute the orders;" but afterwards, 
tbinldng it advisable, as ^e enemv was 
groatly reinfbvced,'to desist firom theeti^ 
tefprise, he sent hia offieers to cooatetN- 
mand the service, — •* No, uo, " exclaimed 
every voice; '''the Emperor must not be 
disappointed. *• And they rushed forward, 
sheltering their gtilhint disobedience un- 
der the authority of «n illusion created by 
their comnandcr.' p. 2-^. 

To this picture tnust succeed one 
of kindri^d ferocity, but the particular 
lineaments of which are traced so 
minutely, that the reader almost 
doubts whether a hltie fancy is not 
ooftcemcd in the composition. At 
least, it do^ not appear quite plain, 
that the words put into the mouth of 
the marauder Chief coukl, in the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, have 
been committed to paper by the aid 
of a short-hand writer. 

'When General Beningzcnwas retiring 
upon Eylau, considerable numbers of strag* 
glers formed what they denominated corps 
of marauders,* who, placing' themselves 
under the orden of chiefs, ohosen by 
themselveii, lived by vi^ence until o^por* 
tunity offered ibr a return to Uussia^ 

' A party of Russian officers, who had 
been taken at Landsberg, were marching 
to Prague on parole, but under the charge 
of some French oncers ; a corps of marau- 
ders turprised them ; and, after some vio- 
lence, the Uiissian soldiers were indiscFim- 
inately proceeding to despatch the French, 
when tlie Russian officers interfered, and 
cndeuvmircd to explain, tliat as Uiese 
French were but an amicable escort to 
them, wh« bad flri^ea their patvk, their 
lives must not on^ be piieserved, but that 



honour obliged the SiissiaA j^Q^K^t tt^H?^ 
fuse the opportunity of refc^ttfindb^ii^ 
them to proceed aajprisQCK^s^wac,,^! 
til regularly exchanged^ Th^ mpitjuiMeg 
captain stepped forward — ;**;\V^iu jyoii^ 
addrei^li^ himself to the |iu$Maiio{Qoa?;y 
''join and command tis, and canducti^ 
to our country? If so,;, we *re I^H^id.ta 
o^ey you, but with this aimexed co^ts^ 
tliat you do not interfere with, q\^. Mtfi^n 
tion of putting to death the IFjpe^cii wJml 
are in your company."— ^"No,Ve cmmo^ 
was the answer ; and argunjeuts were vft. 
ed to justify the propmty of iiieir detj^ 
8 ion. The marauders then assembled ^^4^ 
court-martial; and, after some deliberatigsu 
the captain re-advanced^ and, deliver^ 
its sanguinary decree. '* The French* far 
their atrocious conduct to Russian pri«oiw 
ers on every occasion, have merited dcatk, 
—Execute the sentence.'^ Obedience Wi^jf 
immediate; and the victims were succfuif; 
sively shot This lawless assaaftin^tiqii. 
compleiod, silence was again ordered, a^ 
the leader resunjed his harangue— "Now^ 
,degenei*atc Russians, receive yourrewaro^ 
you, foi-getting tliat you were born so, thajt^ 
your country has a prescriptive rigHt.to' 
your aUegiance, and that you h«re voho- 
tarily renewed it to yQUTiBDicMi^j hkt^ 
entered into new engigenoptf wjth ^mt 
most hated enemies; and ^oa have di^^e)^ 
to advance in your defence, that your wortf^ 
must be'binding hi flieir service, wheii yqiij 
violate 1^ oath jkml hav^ sworn t^ahUt' 
them. You aM th^B6fbre«ttv worst eiks^ 
mtes; more uBoatxRal, more wicfe^HMCii 
those we have blatn, asd yam hm Jte' 
claim upon our mercy. .Wc hare yn^». 
mously doomed you to death, aiid instant 
death awaits you.** The signal was iinme* 
diate, and fourteen officers were thus nms^ 
saeved fot a pefseverin|- virtuey of Wtueft 
history doe» not zecotd a nwre aflwotjay. 
a|¥l honourable trait The tfteeatl^ CC<th>«u* 
nel Arsinoefr,-t-of the imperial guards) waa' 
supposed dead, the ball of the rous^u^i' 
having entered just above the throst. 1^^ 
was stripped, and the body abando de tf^h; 
the ftotm and freed^iftg sltow^ Ttow^ n dy) 
night, alWr aevfsai htmrs toaq^of , i^easo-. 
returned; and whiUt he w^ coi^wapiay^ 
ing the nori'or of the past and pr^aca^ . 
scene, identified, riot only "by his b^n ciin.- 
dition, but, still more piintyiyi bvth6 iv6l^ 
rounding eorpses t»f hisHMangl^ ^fifeii^*^ 
and oiooientarily.hea^in^iMiabMiflifift*'' 



< * In the Austrian campaign there were sevstttd hundreds of <liese>naHMUi£NK «A^ 
the coTTwnmand of a sergeant * . - :; ^^ .ff 

< t Arsinoefl; who was one of the most estimable of the Husaian G&o&f^^^mr^M-MSso 
terwai-ds in a duel, about a lady whom he wished to njarry. He diedunive^iQhr^: 
mented, and especially bewaileo, by the battalion of guards that he cominandcdi*^ 
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ehensimi of an hocrible and 
HTdfeitlf f ^e perceived a light, 
:6WimjS Which Ift? fttagffered with jofous 
•ft^^ectaliim r bf!rt,^i^rfert he approached the 
&ilt; a f^Eiirtoiir of voices alarmed his at- 
tenti(^. He li^teried^ and reeognized his 
carousing- murderets.' He withdrew from 
ftWrolhm desttHicf ibn, to a fate, as he then 
*tlp|)o^rf, flot less certain, but less rude 
wSoid tcttH^g: He had still sufllcient 
•<^n^ 'to gain thie borders of a no very 
^istytt ^rokm, ^hcre he passed the night 
without any covering on his body, or any 
application to his open wounds. The glow 
of s lateni hope, perhaps^ preserved ani- 
Hfi&tioni his fortune did not abandon him, 
MS' extraordinary protection was continu- 
ed; 'and as^th^ day broke, he perceived a 
passnfig peasant girl, who gave him some 
rt^jfk^ nnallv sheltered him, and obtamed 
mimca! relief. He recovered, and went 
to Petersburgli. The Emperor ordered 
jhfiii to pas^the PErgiments ift review, that 
MJ tttight d^^i^ate the offenders. He de- 
iSltted to do so, observing, that **he 
thought it unadvisable, to seek an occa-» 
•ion ^r correcting such a notion of inde- 
ftwible allegiance.'* p. 68. — 

^.Pflus %ht infaQtry spears not to be 
•p^AUmtMaoMs in the Russiaivamiy, as 
the^cuUsor adBkptUion of many parts 
^^ht empire for raising this force 
niljglit lead us to expect. We speak 
by; iiifier^ce merely, from our au- 
tSo^'s^ay oftaikipg upon thi&partof 
ht& BubjfOU f for be atouIb mmote de- 
tailii, m a manner not a little distrca* 
siiig^ those who areln quest of ac- 
curate information. He. mentions the 
Gbassenrs of the, Unpwal guard, who 
ai^e -chiefly Silurians, with peculiar 
CjHnm€ttdatiop. But the body of tliat : 
guard appears to surpass almost aU 
other corps in any service. It is 7000 
strong; and, when compared with the 
Fren^-and Busaian guards at TUsit« 
(oTf AA be wiitfifi it» we presume cos*^ 
reetly, Tiinu), tbrew them quite into 
the «hKide. - Nor h k only in appear- 
ance that these men excel: on every 
ocjcasi^qn th^y have; jdistinguished 
thc^piSfeiv^Sf-^ajQKl i(he whole army 
taJsj^^toJUfidf^a^poide^and^^ in 
their superiority. 

^'iClM^.aftyteiryrfts^ri^o $W9«d by Sir 
R. Wilson. Their guns are numer- 
oiky teiyond tlmse of any other service. 
W tht PJbliih copipfiigni about five 



hundred g^BeraUy moYiidiwi^berfMr»» 
ny^ and were actually in tkm field^it 
Eylau. Theiy are well drawiv; thefi? 
tackling is of an exceHerit con^tru<N* 
tion, and they are gallantly Served';' 
but, as for the officers,' they have nol^ 
the sametHle to e^tfination as ip th^ 
other European aecviQes.; for tkUitt 
edueatio»is not formed with th« danie 
care, and theit^ %ervlee does not te- 
cieive the same encouragement. Td 
them.is the toil and responsibirity, but 
the.ho^oiu* 18 by no ndeant assuredb 
them. Some favourite officer, eom« 
pletely ignorant of the science arttf 
practice of the artillery, is rrequentlri 
in the day of action, appointed for tfop. 
day to tt^e commapdof their batteries; 
andt the.CtredU is, in the dtepatohes^ 
given to him for a service which de^*' 
pended on long previous systematic 
arrangements and laborious attention,^ 
with which he ncver^as acquainted f 
an injustice mortifying to the corps^ 
injurious to the individual artillery, 
officer, and gravely detrimental to the 
general interests.' p. 2 J. 

But the part of the army which ht^ 
praises most lavishly^ and the excel* 
lence of which, we own, we were . 
least prepared to hear o^ is the cav*^ 
airy. He considers them (and the ^u«- 
thority of his report on this matter 
must be deemed nearly conclusive) as 
the best mounted of any on the Conti« 
nent The heavy Russian horsesi it 
seems, are matchless for a union of 
size« strength, activity and hardiness* 
They have the bulk of the English 
cart-horse, with blood enough to pre- 
vent them from ever being coarse, 
and suppleness to fit them naturally 
for the menage^ But fiucts will speak 
more strongly to their excellence, 
than any description; and we have 
here a sufficient example o(| what 
they can do and beair. 

* After the batHe «f Byku, when -fhe 
Imperialcafvalry of tb« guards we#e ordef* 
ed from St. Petersburgh to join the army 
in Poland, the men were sent i?; >fagyons 
as far as Rig^, and the horsea acconip4ijiiei|< - 
at the rate of 50 mllea each day. ^rom 
thence they were ridden, andproce^d^^v^. 
their station at the rate of 35 nuVcat^^fh^' 
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cUy. After *Ma«db of 700 inikflyta( 
dotted, ihtj appeared not only in excel- 
lent companitive order, Uut in such high 
condiUofi^ that the regular g^arrlsons of any 
capital inCurope coiud not present a finer 
cavalry pai^de. The hussar horfte has no- 
thing remarkable, except that he is gvne- 
rallv strong loin«d than the U«ingariaxi, 
with equal Mood* and'fopceofconstitutioot 

* During Benii^zcn'a retreat, and from 
that pcrbd to the disappearance of tlie 
snow in June, no cavalry ever cncoiuitcred 
greater hardship. 

' For above six roonthj^ in tlie severity 
of the ex tremcst Poland winter, they were 
alwttya ait the piquet po$t without any 
shelter; and for Uwee months, or lu^re, 
they had no other sust^^nance than what 
the old thatch, stripped from the roofs of 
tbc cottages supplied; and inconsequence 
of this necessity, Poland was opogvessiTe- 
ly rendered uninhabitable^ anowarassum- 
€d her most frightful aspect. 

* The mortality certaiuly was great, but 
it did not render the cavalry inefficient 
or feeble for the service of the most active 
and laborious campaign which succeeded.* 
p. 16— ir. 

After mentiomng that the Russians 
arc not by habit horsemen, but that 
their riding is the effect of training 
and discipline, he describes the dra- 
goons as equally steady> skilful and 
persevering. 

The account of the Cossacks is 
curious, but differs ndt materially 
from that of fbnmer writers, as far as 
regards their military character ; and 
confirms the account which we took 
from Dr. Clark's valuable work, as to 
the amiable, and even cMHted man- 
ners, of those tribes, when living in 
a domestic state. They are the peo- 
ple, it may be remembered, whose 
treatment, both by tlie government 
and the subjects of Russia Proper, 
has so justly been stigmatized by the 
last mentioned author, as in the high- 
est degree unjust and oppressive. 

We have now gone through all the 
praises which even the laudable par- 
tiality of Sir R. Wilson for his Rus- 
sian friend$ can collect, except one 
or two topics on which his statements 
are eithtr inpon&istent with them- 
selves, or contradicted by undoubted 
facts. We class those topics, there- 
fore, among the points in the dark- 



side of die taotof o»* ^rtkhr. llOd y Btflr 
unwiUingtand Hid0td^9BtMJix*iMl«)iK\ 
piecemeal, te is otedQielJIfMl ^pt^i^g- 
forward. To tkis. afai^ sHie ,ve iaiL> 
must no«r shorUjr turn ^legre^ Aft- 
reader. - .-; '..... ^ •-■ 

That t)ie' Ruaobma (Jieit ifKakkli^ 
oftheaeldieifs, but nam»>)«nd6iK^j 
to detcnbathe peoplc^alw f ftc^^lMM^ 
without being vfeakenedij^ 4«[/)0f7f/h 
tiattj' is a proposkicit Which: i«;«Qt.|^ 
loss calculated to 9C^re thf^ oetttos 
from iu meeting him in tbe Sfff^ i^ige 
of this treatise. Wert moi the^eut^ 
rity of Sir R. Wilson U]ii8elC%l>yMV 
ance with it in other pivots .of ^hi% 
book, we naighft easily refute it kim 
other sources. ^ Die iof Ibe limiQU^ 
of the virgin Mary ! * . aafra tbe^^mwy. 
gctic command in SuwavTDw's.cnus^ 
chism. Did Sir Robert .never 4i«a«iOf 
the faith which every soldieis '^Ac^ 
and private, iias in the powers joi tfce 
badge (or boghj on hjs breast, ,U)k tuj^ 
a bulfet or a bof onet ? JDoe«. he ao^ 
know, that their beHef is to an iqatao** 
taneous tcamitioufif slain in haUlerta 
the arms of the 90,000 virgins^ their 
church, now ofiiciatiog in Par$4ise } 
And what says Prince 4e Ligne on tlUp 
subject, speakisig eveft of their mosit 
eminent characters! •' Noua-iriMc^^im 
camp de NovoGtegori, od noua ve- 
no«is d^apprendnekmouvelle de hi,pre« 
miere victoire du Prince 'de NafsM 
sur !e Capitan Pacha. Le PriDqe Po- 
temkin me £ut chei<Ui«r,> vck'cmbn» 
se, medite *^Ceicitncntdc Diens v^ez 
cttte EgltBe^ je Vat ctm^acr^e d ^* 
George^ mon patrariy-^t f^jfaire d€ 
JKxnbxtm a cu iieu le lendgvitam ds tm 
f^e. Au bout de qaelqpies aemaiop^ 
de s^jour etdemarohcft:.iH^ti9gnad^ 
& Toocasion du pont ^(Mtr.paaeefvUi 
maudite rivi^^c^ oofnnooe K!0i|vaJB!(9 
encor d la hautam* 4fiNov»^r^ff^ 
otl ROUS re9ume» k nOttveQe ^4^lf^ 
autres victdiTesrdii PrinqD de Nai(|^l^ 
Eh bien I mon taml nq dit le^rinqf 
Potemkm,en.mb saqtwMiM fi9%^¥f 
vouB ni-je dit dCiMf'^uffregf^f^ 

je wi9 VenfatagdSf 4elHeu /' , <t#eM^ 
i rEmpe!?turJaaqA H). .r.., . 
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•Bcttlrtiat^nfroitr Aotbor himself;. 
iiV^fa6» pUM^ pi&his vwkl In p. 
it^' sptAing «tf7«he -^same, Ruaaian 
uM ketU , ihe <<obiitnfo% :^ Heijigiotta, 
p«lAlaps'^|MtothiiMvrth6^ HiiBskm 
believes that heaven is a palace ^with 

at^iM&i^attbcy regard Suwarrow 
ao^^eified^ kiid-3ai:;tiQg' in-tbe captcitjr 

"^llilJ^BoewititiaflteTetraiftV^is ex- 
ti'iflrfi^tf mekgre, and ^we do not think 
<|fliit6 hnt^nkl; « It is not,' he saysy 
* 4^ ■ i^niMer enrdlment ; bot the 
maglstKites tettct the most eHrcient 
^cniAgnitftyiiccordlDg^o thenequired 
tmit&t'-iiJ Thtdaf of nofliimrt\oii»' 
h^ lidd^ ^ U passed in general grie^ 
crtd'Ifilieh ftmHy i» in' \inaSectad af- 
fil^^n' at*thie approaching separation 
^'^ ^bh or a btNKher/ This we con- 
«6?^te:be qiiite- provable; but what 
fellows ttttsAr^]f can be credited by no 
oh^ who i« not prepared to say, that 
H^ihdfi Hatufe is ahogether difibrent 
hi'4ln^ia aind \n Prance. In truth, a 
mbre i^manYlc tale-vms ncvertold ; and 
\<'He"niiflrv€l 9lt a person, of oar anthor^ 
aciftefi6s&, alloiKng; himself to be ta- 
ken' ih by it? fefrwepresttine he gives 
% oiVthc^auChoTiitfot'liis Russian inil^ 
kary-IWends;' 'But no sooner,' he 
says)* is t#ie *ffad 6f the reluctant 
ebns(!ff»i|>t shstved actondingta miiita* 
i*f fMt^lt t n<^ M>oner is he recognised 
tiiB k^fehder of \A% cpuimyythan the 
i^ii5ht6>ahd hrb«ma!titms cease; and 
2^V his relatives and IHends present 
aiticle^ tof dress or'coitifort to the no 
'^gdr TeluclanrTfX^m\i\ then revolt 
*VltK the ititJsVc and the dance, takes 
^Ift^Vf^nHtlf Vbe^onietn«rrives when 
W? T^ <6' fil>atfdon his native home, 
kiidf t»ie^'*<ft^t<e4 tond) of his Others ; 
I^l^bh^<b^th6«tettial&trewelis ma* 
«^t29y-'e?cprci<8ed; oadthe exulting 
MM^' e^iOsndS' Ms regards to his 
ijttii^tjrf /^ilnd devotNte< his now iifc to 
ffi^^fc*^ ^ad*fftH>9pcrity of hts sove- 
l^^n^tteidl^u^ito^^^ThiflnKnpal death, 

St addift, * Aitt TOilitauy i:esuscitatk>n, 
"^k^phenbrA^Aon geti>erated jmd per^ 
pehiated h^ pktt>k>tlsm, the fundamen- 
tal principle H fi^^Muan aotioo, which 
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cheers liini in lusrdslufHAndfmimates 
him in danger.* <p, 10^1 \.) Tihtfre is 
certainly nothing ifuch' sarpasang 
this in Captain Leiiittel '<!?wlllver*s 
valuable account of the coantfy and 
character of the Hoiiyholuiis, — of 
which, however, notwiihetanding its 
great merits, and the author^s known 
respectaibiHty, an Irish Bishop observ- 
ed, that it contained somethings which 
he could scarcely believe, and one or 
two which he was, positive could not 
be accurate; which made his Lord- 
ship, not imnatnrally hesitate about 
crediting Ae rest And, truly, one is 
perplexed by meeting such a passage 
in iiir Robert's work ; for it takes a- 
way much of the weight wMch other 
parts would «ndoubtedly carry to the 
mind of the judicious reader. Per- 
hUps the assertion, that ' no man with 
bad teeth is allowed to enlist,' may 
belong to thk^ same class » and points 
at both a more abundant supply, and 
more perfect state of the recruiting 
service, than any other country has 
yet attained. 

Our author's remarks dfi the offi- 
cers and the commissariot are of 
much importance, and explain many 
of the cYot^ts which happen in Rus- 
sian can^paigns. Afttu' prai?iiig the 
cavahy, officers,^ he proceeds to the 
infantry, fpj ming, of course, the bulk 
of the service. 

* Tlie ofcers of infiiijtfy are but in tlie 
higher ranks sucU as ou^ht to fill those 
Stjitions. With partiul exceptions, thi 
interior ofKccrs urc disciualiKcd by tb« 
ni^g'lect of* education, and the. absence of 
those ncconiplishnwnts \Vhich shovihl dis- 
1in|^ish officers as well im tli^t sash and 
gQi-get 

* Thp qualiiications of zeal and courage, 
which tliey have Hut in coinpion witJi the 
soldiery, are not suflfic lent toconunand the 
respect of superiors or Inferiors, and, con* 
seqiiently, the society in the infantry 
rtgiments is gjenci-sdly s<»]ittic worth, that 
the nobility of the coiuitiy .comuicnce 
tiicir ca^'cer in the guards or the cavalry, 
imtil they are eligible for those ranks m 
the infantry battiiHons of the lin*; which 
assure them a better association— -a sts- 
ttm which is one of the fetal cause* of the 
condition which it pro|>oses to eutatc.' 
p. 4J. 
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0( iht Staff, he says* that ' If regu- 
larity of mao^scr^ could ^ organize 
aA am^ the Russians, long ago, 
v^ouidhaifeattainad excellence.' The 
elaborate fs^em of thei^ returns and 
reports^ ia mentioned, with deserved 
ridicule; as a mer^ useless incum- 
trance. According to our author, thi 
Ryssian officer woiild seem rather to 
fesMd t^e life of an att<»*ney's plerk, 
than of any nobler animaU Indeed, 
we here, as hi a former passage, are 
inclined to suspect a Kttle exaggerate 
ed description, on the part of those 
from whom Sir R. Wilson drew his 
&cU. Aft, for instfMKe, when be say 9, 
that < the lowest Cossack officer^ from 
his saddle, or the snow, ts obliged to 
send his information, with such care 
about the paper, the wording, folding 
and address, m if the report was des- 
tined to be preserved as a document 
in the Archives of St. Petersburgh/ 
(p. 50.) The officers in the quarter- 
master* general s^ff draw well, and 
take up ground quickly and judici- 
ously ; \m their duties are both com- 
plicated and unsuitable to their rank. 
The greatest desideraium^ however, 
he adds, is proper chiefs. 

llie commissariot is well known 
to be of the very worst. Sir R. WJl- 
' son describes it as wretched indeed, 

* TVhiht armies are advancing rapidh', 
the food of the inhabitants c^ be seixeil, 
ood may prove auflicicntt but wlt^n the 
seat of war becomes permanent, as was 
the case in Pobind, in consequence of Rus- 
sian vulour, famine* must destroy the po- 
pulation, and disorg^nixiition and disease 
ponsume the army, unless arrangements 
are made to ensure ' the regulai* supplies 
firom unexhausted countries. ' As the Rus- 

• aian aoklicry are satisfied with less than 

perhaps spy soldiei's in Europe, great fa- 

^ cUitief are afforded for the estabiishment 

• 'The horrors of famine were at their hei|(ht during the Winter. TheaiCttftMty 
' ambng^st th^ inhal>ltants was prodig>IoU8 from actual hungeiv The present afticfed 

itate of EiH'ope may be truly ascribed to it ; for, chie% fro^ want QCio9d«.^P^fyg- 
' l|Sn pietiptd after the battle of Evlau.' ' , . / , a 

; t^'^<''^i9*'^*K9 was oaly 20 mii^ from Eylau, and yet, althou^'that'fieid'hkd'rong' 
•^ bee^aelected ibr the b&tUe, although it was notorious that the artny utrot^'iii^hretkere 
r m'ithotit food, not a loaf of bread was on the mmnd, so that they wer^-fijrH^lli^f aid 
, starving ftom the 7th to the 9th. General Benmgien, fbr himselJP and ^tafl^jic0lild:|et 

Init a bowl of poutoes at midnight aft«r the battk, aad* froifi the eTCfiin|^MWre.ib» 

hattU^ had not eat any thing/ 



of sufficient supplies; but, unless, tijose 
supplies arc, in il»c tii-st instance, rinlfm* 
dant, tlie convojs will iiJiats be iAler^ 
copted by the famisHm^ diuisitins in seuV 
and rapine and Tloltdice witil d<3>tj;<^, aft 
the resources whicli might be rc;<foUc^e^ 
under A proper dj^ccijuu, fix^m the imme; 
diate country in whicn the ariiiy thiatyt* 
acting. As it wa3, no derangetne^t could 
be greater, no effect mtirt^dish-estiitap, a^ 
no misery more^contiaacdt aad.it is aaij 
extraordinary that, the army did uf)\ d^c- 
perse, not from n>utii»ous spirit, hu% ac; 
lual nccessity.'t P- 51, 52- 

But the state of the hospital de- 
partment is» if possible, still more 
dreadful. We *hall not disjjust our 
readers with tlte. details. It may siif- 
6cc to observe, that at the baulc of 
Friedland, /or the Jir^t Hm^ the 
woimded were dressed on the field; 
and that Dotwitbstandiog all the at- 
tempts made to improve the hospital 
staff, our author adnatsa that they are 
in total want of medical assistance at 
home, and that the pay is far too 
small to procure, the assistap9e of 
atrangers. Then comes a reipai;^, 
which should really soften, so grf:at 
an admirer of Rusoia, towards JQo^- 
parte, even if all he has charge^ titi^ 
with were accurately true-—* U nxu^t 
also be sitated,' says he, * tbs^ the 
care of grievously wounded men^ so 
as to be disabled from future aervti^ 
has nevex till Is^ly bf4m in the poLi^ 
of the Russian government; for the 
finances of the empijre did;EM>t adn^it 
of tki9 Imrfhen j and* even at Fried- 
land, it was remarked by an officer pf 
high rstfik, and of mo^t htfmaa^ ci^^ 
racterj that a cannop ball was Ahe 
best doctor for meo without limh^.' 
p. 53. . .._ i :. 

The important p(^t: of theiwitti- 
bers of the Russtai>armies> iiooems 
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Uttle illustration) from our author. 
IjCe t?ll3 .U5> however, that we muaft 
di^nust. tfip pumbers upon paper in 
this, much, more than in other ser- 
▼iees : for it seema Suwarrow never, 
at any tinie, had more than 35,000 
men, a^Hoiigh operations were calcu- 
lated on the Supposition of his hav. 
ing 70,000* An4 in the Polish cam- 
paign their numbers never amountecl* 
cten at the beginning, to 80,000, (p, 
4 and '23.) Of these moderate sizJxl 
armies, the wear and tear is enor* 
ihous, in consequence of bad arrange- 
ments V and this statement of our au- 
thor, he confirms bf the circumstance 
recorded in Frederick IV^ Hittory of 
the Seven -Years' War, that the Runt- 
ans, during that contest^ lost 180,000 
men, although they had only been in 
four great battles ; while the Prdssi- 
ahs, who had fought sixteen, lost only 
180,000 ; and the Auatrians, who had 
fought ten, and supported two garri- 
Wns, lost only 140,000. 

After Mi there recurs the ques- 
tion, so vitally affecting our estimate 
of the real power of Kuask, bow it 
happens that; with a population which 
Sir Robert Wilfeon boasts of as fifty 
Tiwflions, shiehaB never aem any ade- 
quate armies into the field ; and una- 
ble to supply the great consumption 
of men ^hiiih arbse from bad gen^- 
i^jship, and want of arrang^ement in 
military economy, the Yias always 
heen imsuccessful in the long-run, 
whatever doubts there may be as to 
' this or that afl^ir, and ultimately 
beaten by superior numb^rsi as well 
tks jre'ater sklU f Sometimes our au- 
thor refers to €he maladministration 
of the state in general — sometimes he 
liMRlls partic«^ly on the want of 
tnooeyTT*<sonu^k]nea he varies the 
phrase, and ascribes the failure of the 
'^IbitSMBa to ^heir 4€;^nge4 finances. 
' Now") it is the -Want of a plan altoge* 
.<hfe^|-lnoW, the want of foresights 
np|jr,^the delay in preparing for an 
r/'wPf'paching cauipaigo. Of all the^ 
z i«xpianMtaoi>a.{which we by no means 
Ihinktinfbunded in the fact, or unsa 
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ble, is the answer he makes to what 
has so often been obsericdibfihe dis- 
persion of the Rus)nai» popul^oiu l€ 

is as follows, and w^ profeaa not t« 
catch even a gHmpaeof tta^meaniii^ 
•Ithtsbceh indeed mtisted, tkat 'tho 
populfttion of RiiMia is So dispers^^ tha^ 
the c«nnot enUect and voivcentrate he^ 
disposable la^ans} bat ducli argumehta 
gan.only be uscU by persona i^orant of 
the powers of systematic direction, and 
Who arc not habituated to contest With 
difficulties. Bi0t;dl^ <h' of nd constf 
qnence, if an. advance be g»ia?d upon tho 
needf and it mnat b^ pci^f umed that Rus- 
si»,hAa-notn^glect^d. to prqlit of the op- 
portunity. Ap augn\ented expenditure is 
indeed a coi^isideration of great Weight ; 
and the finances of Russia are einbarruss- 
ed, but she can never a^pmn eaperience 
peduniicry dilficultiet, whea slu: adopts a 
policy suitable to her character^ and coo- 
sonant with her legitimate riews.* p. 68. 

Every thing that can be said upon 
this subject, we believe, resolves itsetf 
into the general barbaiism of the Ru4- 
sians-^their want of well educated 
statesmen— itheir mferiority to other 
nations in a supply of those men Wjhp 
can either improve the resources of 
a state, or dravr ibrtb into effective 
action die resoufces which it already 
possesses. But, ibv offensive opeva- 
tlons in the South of Kurope, Russia 
is At t6o great a distancei even if' her 
fiiflairs were far better administered 
than we can aoon hope to see^ by any 
progress of improvement, however 
rapid ; and he must be a sanguine 
politician who can seriously expect^ 
that while. Austria is leagued with 
France, or only remains an indiffer- 
ent spectator, any exertions of Rusda 
shoukl do move than, prot^ the re- 
main^ 6f her own independence. 
Tilts is a pomt upon which we have 
"so often descanted on former ocoa- 
sions, that we shall hot enlarge upOir 
it at present, fua-therthan to observe, 
that the proofs are, yet, not Wjffly 
unshaken, but unu>uche<L which h%ve 
so frequemly been adduced. to- ab^w 
the firdlity bf any ooalftion for the 
restoration of the indepeftdeHeej^'of 
Europe by offerudvc ope^tlons, ;^ in 



-tisfattour) pepliaps^th* least intclligi- ,yWhich omfederacy Austris^ h P^tthe 
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prime mover. To explain, the (allure 
of thq last effort ia this great caustet 
\if'ill be for. those wlu) planned the 
Walcheren campaign, and sent the 
largest and best army that ever SBikd 
from Ijlnglandy to perish ^ climate* 
in attempting whs^ wa» inapossible^ 
anjd almost useless had it . been prac^ 
tkable, at the moment when Oer^ 
many was breaking out into general 
revolt against her oppressors, and 
Austria — for the first time overpow- 
ering France by superior skill and 
higher valour— »only required our as^ 
sistance to consummate, in ail proba^ 
bility, the long wished4br deliverance 
of Europe. It is a subject to which 
we shall gladly return, as soon as an 
opportunity is afforded by the publi- 
cation of the iafbrmation which, we 
doubt not, some persons in this coud* 
try possess relative to that most af- 
flicting and glorious campaign. 

From what we have already said, 
it will atppear, tlv^t our author's de- 
fence of the general character of the 
Russians, is confined to declamatory 
topics* and attacks on those who have 
accused that people of barbarism. 
We shall close this part of our re- 
view, by referring to one or two au- 
thors who suppoit us in the view 
taken of the subject on a former occa^ 
sion» and whose testimony bears out 
the narrative of Dr. Clarke, ft niay 
perliaps show, that neither that ex- 
cellent writer noi' ourselves ii^e tiable< 
to the imputatioi> of peculiar preju^ 
dice on this subject, if, without going 
back to the work of the Abbe Chappc, 
or the well known epitliet of ' un/irm* 
cifiUdf* by which the celebrated Led- 
yarfl characterised Russia, in 1ms enu^ 
xneration of the countries he had 
visited, we exts^act the following shoit 
passag^es from two of the latest wri- 
ters, who h^ve touched on the subject 
— Mr. Thornton's work on Turkey, 
aud tlie Prince dc Ligne's Letters, 
* The court of Catherine II,' (says the 
former) ' can 6e distinguished from 
tlie capital of Syria, only by the 
, grosser character of its debauchc- 
nes.' (vol. II, p. 194.) *Lc8 Kusses,' 



(sajrs the^Pfince).*:<pie^Piartfc IrJt 
force dei bQrbarife> jr Wiiki ^ oiTilbert et? 
qu'il a fa«t bavfi-e m tuer ^pend&ntsefifr 
ans pour leur 9ipfmiite ja^m ad f O " ^ 
ces Rusaes sont toot ftwwiiaAalinsiqm: 
jamais.* (LfUtr^ J*rm:fi'J^<ntmfZi^ 
We Jiaeve dktiaiitdjoa' jeaileiB toSK 
ger upon the geDend.freatJMi Una 
the proportion wliidi H ^etteio-tbe 
rest of this voluiae might tMOoi ^ 
justify. But we ooR^der jt ts- bf^ 
much the most imptMrtant ptxt^aS tte 
work ; and, indeed, She sccQCUnt of 
the Polish campaigfiA i9 dbirflf taliir 
afole as it serves to evince. thertratii 
of many general remarks c^Kxi-thc 
Russian armies which, are contaiAed' 
in the former part of the work- The 
siteady and patient valour of the Rw«» 
sian. soldiers, rendered -cdways ima* 
vailing by the inciompeteacjF of t|»eir 
leaders, and the bad administratioB-of 
their military departm^t, is the^ 
Gons^antly held up to view in ^ss ia* 
teresting part of Sir R, Witeonfa^ub- 
lication. Several of the' stalee«»cBte 
may be also admkted U> show,* if iifc* 
deed any i^w ptoofe wer* requite^ 
the txaggeratrana . of ^le- eiietiiy*ft 
official accounts. B^ on tbkyandisl 
general the whole -cofHtrove^ial pai3t 
of the narrative^ we have t» aotice 
the mysterious refer^tjce* to^ secret 
sources of mfornaationi (o jettef s: 4ttd 
documents whioh i\m author has^seisi^ 
ai^ to which, he aometimea tells, usi 
Bonaparte will, when he read^ tbift 
work, know that the author mmti bave 
had access. Ia general, we pfes^tne* 
his information is derived eiuier {fwn 
the Russi'ju) sitafT, or ifrom his per- 
sonsd observation. Why are^wc left 
to doubt which of thele iS;^kc:so^r«&- 
of his evidence^ adt oa)y on sei^erak 
but literally upon aUoccasioniS'? Th« 
French give oneaoci^inttoCth&batdev 
of PuUuskv fbr«^auofp]e ; our attthof 
gives another, quite diffierQi^t^^-amlill 
many respects dianwtridaJly op|Jft- 
site. Why does he leiaxe uh ia totli 
ignorance of the material fact» whe- 
ther he was preseiH at that baulo^r^ 
and> if not, how soon after it he am* 
Ted at the Russiai» head quartars ? It 
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wtia ibsght on t)ie 2Gth of i)eGember. 
Inno pttrt>of this book con we 4hco* 
t^ Che daceof Sir R;- W4!b<»*s kav* 
in^ EnglsndyorTvaobing the trmy* 
FMm other sources of information. 
Hie in«y'perhat»s collect^ that the 
tine of iMd H«tchiii8oii^s^arttire 
firtww thir country dojBs not admit of 
theh" hanvin^ feaehcd Pultntk before 
the battle : biit) tben^ tf it be so, this 
^^uid have been dktinctly stated ; 
and the^tkde when ocnlar inspection 
begin, should have been fairly matk* 
ed« The aittthoi* should reooilect, that 
be is writing upon disputed points of 
&ct-*«h|it the question is, not what 
he believes himself but whether his 
account or Bonaparte's is to be taken 
for the correct one ? And in order to 
weigh the credit of his narrative, we 
must needs see the e^ence on which 
it rests. 

For inustrations of the points for- 
merly stated, we may take any of the 
aelxytats of battles given hi this narra- 
tivot^elthet' Pultusk, Eylatu or Fricd- 
landr or tmy of the lesser afikirs which 
filled up the intervals between those 
gra^idxontevte. Thenarrative of bat- 
tles, however interesting^ requires to 
begone through art length, and with 
maps^and phais. No general abstract, 
thcrelbi-e, of thi« history could be 
rotfde intelligible to oor readers. We 
shall prefer the course of giving one 
or two confirmatkms of the remarks 
already made, and a specimen of Sir 
H. Wilson's powers of interesting his 
reader by historical and descriptive 
composition. 

The batde of Pultusk is stated by 
a^T author to liave been a victory on 
the part o?f the Russians. He -makes 
the ]09S of the Russians amount to 
lees than 5000 men, while that of the 
W^Affcch exce^ed 8000. The latter, 
t»o, were competed to retreat in con- 
fusion, a^ wtire duly saved by the 
darkness of the night, after losing 
»^any guns, Bonaparte's ecjuipage,' 
%r>a (US' he rather inaccui^tely says). 
Now, the whole account of the beha- 
viour of the Russians in this severe 
affair, must fill us with admii*atron of 



their courage and steadhi^ss.^ W6 
are disposed, moreover, to alKorwythat 
whatever the French may have gain- 
ed in that battle, waa dearfy ptmAa-* 
sed: but then comes the foltowing 
passage, which at once expluhsthe 
whole, and perhaps reconciles tht 
Fretich and Russian accounts better 
than Sir R. Wilson ia disiposed to 
Allow t 

' When -general Raminskoy had found 
bis position behind the "Wkra forced by 
the enemy, he resolved to retire the Rus- 
sian army bf hind the Nictnen river, and 
gi^re directtoDS^ ftccordingly to the corp» 
oi fiuxhowden and Beningxeti; but his 
orders were given under such circuro- 
stances, that general Beningfzen consider<r 
ed himself as authorised to use his own 
discretion, and therefore preferred to give 
battle at Fultusk, hoping that general 
Buxhowden or genend d^Aaxcp would 
support him. By some torfot^tmate ma» 
a^ehermon or dU^grcementi probably ori* 
ginating in the want of acknowledged 
superior direction and authority, neither 
of these officers had advanced to his as- 
sistiuioe ; he therefore'" thought it more 
prudent t6 retire during the night, not- 
withstanding his success,, aa Soult was on 
march for Ostrolcnka, atul om hi feuretl t9 
be rurrotrnded by the tthcle Frmich aiiny re* 
uniting to revenge its partial disgi'ace^ if 
he remained on the position of Fultusk ; 
and this determination was indeed almost 
indUpenuabley ^mce he had noi any p^iM^ 
stow m hia oamp or in the neig^ibowrhQod^ 
p., 80, 

General Beningxen after this ob- 
tained the chief command, sfnd Ka- 
minskoy, (who, from the note p. 83, 
appears to have gone mad) was dis^ 
placed, but not till he had, by variou^s 
blunders, caused the retreat of the 
a^my, and prevented prince Gallitzin 
from profiting by a brilHant affair 
with Augereau. Beningzen being 
now- coiTimander-in-cRief, hie blun- 
ders began from bad information re- 
specting Ncy. He loses an opportu- 
nity of defeating and probably cap- 
turing that marshal's corps. From 
ecjually erroneous intelligence lae- 
specting Bemadotte, or from some^ 
other mistake, either of his owh, or 
Markow, who led his advanced guard 
(for we are not accurately infonned. 
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;, It partidt eiiga|»eineBt takes 
placo^ alKi '< tbe opportunity of sur- 
roundings Bemadotte is lost. All thi» 
tihie * no troops could evince more 
courage than the Russians, who 
fought, undaunted by the superiority 
of numbers :' they lost ^00 tnen, but 
our author says that the French lost 
as many. The French account aaya 
500. It would have been satisfactory 
to know whether Sir Robert Was there 
at this time/ and with whom he held 
his communications. The result of" 
this forward movement, however, is 
stated to have been the Raising of the 
blockade of Graudentz, and relieving 
that important place hy the able co- 
operation df the Prussians under ge- 
neral Lestocq. 

After Bt ninffzen had been above a 
month in the chief command, he re^ 
ceives intelligence by an intercepted 
order from Bonaparte to Bernadotte, 
which he appears never to have had 
the slightest suspicion of, though our 
author admits that he ought to have 
foreseen it, viz. that the enemy meant 
to cut off his retreat. The Russian ' 
forthAvith resolves to await the attack ; 
and, for that purpose, takes < an ex- 
tremely unfavourable position,' after 
a march of some length, and losing 
the certainty of a safe and favourabte 
retreat. He discovers, af^er narrowly 
escaping destruction by the I'reiich 
not attacking him, that he dares not 
remain there ; and then wishing he 
had retreated, he finds hti must en- 
deavour to retire the best way be can 
in face of the enemy — -which he be- 
gins to do in no small confusion. The 
army and its ofhccrs make strong 
representations against this move- 
ment. * For indeed,' says our author, 
' a Russian force nev^r was by cha- 
lacter of composition or system cal- 
culated to retreat ; and the severe and 
inclement nijjht-marches, after the 
day's fatigues, with the aggravating 
anxieties about food, would have been 
suificiem to conquer the discipline of 
'troops far l>etter reguKtted. 

* The soldiers had to prowl and dig 
. for the buried food of th^ peasantry ; 



so ^1^ between si^arc}^ of proviAjoci, 
and duty, Hemy b^d a^9xc^ |ii&e to ioj^ 
down; «nd vfh&k they. dkl> they btd 
no other bed than the ^now, no liie^ 
ter but the heavens, and no covering 
but their rags.* p. 9^. 

The general therefore .resoly^4 to 
fight a battle, and chose .Pi^a39 £y- 
lau for tne scene of it. in assembling 
hb forces there, many bhmdei's wet« 
committed by himself and hisihfcrioc 
officers — much (os;i sustained in con- 
sequence^ but our author, cqn:iole^ 
himself with the refkctioi]!, tl){^t ,the 
French did nbt do all thtf couldf and 
that prince Bagration and general 
Lestocq (the Prussian commander) 
displayed much skill in conducting 
their part of the reti'eat^ The. Rus- 
sian general dreifr j^). hiaiafmy |,6Q,OO0 
Strong, according to Sir R. Wilson, 
• in ah open space of uneven ground,' 
having the village of Eylau (which 
is quite unproteclt;d by any sort of 
works) ID front, but in a h/oUowV azid 
«o low, that the Russians were hi^ier 
than tl>e tops of the houses. The 
enemvi however, haying other "^f^- 
rals to think for them, arrlv^ in 
front of tlie village, and took up a. po- 
sition ' on ground t]iat domineer^ 
the Russian position completely, so 
as to expose tlie minutest object io 
their 6 re, whilst the intervals between 
the elevations afforded shelter to their 
troops, and a concealment of ihcir 
movements and force.' The Ftnench, 
by this account, were almost as su- 
perior in number as in generalship ; 
our author says they hdd 90,000 men. 
The victory in this battle is decidedly 
ascribed to the Russians. We rrfer 
our readers to the account tit large, 
as very interesting, and only extract 
one or two paragraphs in illudtratKai 
of the courage and generalship oT the 
Russians: 

' Soon after day-brerk tlie Ihiisiin csh- 
non opened, and pl.'o id very hcarifv, but 
-ruther at Iiuzard, us ilic French cmoti^m 
were princ'.p:iUy cotict^iled hy^e ftiA i«h- 
iug" swells of :!k ir ^ro^md; and iiie^to^ 
and suburbs of Pi\ uss Kvlau.'fhe Vrfctich 
caniu)n c]^uickly replied Vith Vigour Md 
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^#eef, is^^vm^ man <jf t^cRnssiafi awny 
-vnat eitp6fsed[ fVom Kfcad to heel. 

^ Thfe French, repoiBcd in tkeir fir»t 
a«mtflt8, nm^itAined {L.very^avy 6re of 
artilW^' frwm their heights and Salient 
points of the town; and, aa the whole Rus- 
sian. army was still exposed to their obser- 
v:tti6n* khtf ftfe, with mivch eflfeet, a» to the 
ddstriftel'Ifitt df ttWl. ' -^ 

* Tfae^braye'Ruj^iaos^ <it is dufilcmh to 
rrfraon frorn ef tMusioatic exptessions of 
pr^isci when thcif conduct at this awful 
inorqent is recolTec ted), inclining" inwards, 
c.'ijferry Jircsscd on, inmffdfcnt to the showi 
er ofhaUs that pinned throtigh their 
rtink^, arid tii^Hin^ With the fir»t Ihie, the 
\rfaole <ihflzv«d home yxi^^n the eneihy» who 
Itaiii^rStruek by this unexpected attack, 
Injitaully gave A\^y, abandoning their can- 
noji and stvend eagles, and pursued, when 
the arttjv ceased to advance, by the mwi- 
qiietry nre of one of the depWing co- 
lumns, afid thie artUjycry of all the batte- 
fie*. 

* The Russian army, which had now ad- 
vanced Several hundred paces, was, if 
possible, more than ever exposed; but the 
columns retfiained as a rampart to be bat- 
te**ed down; thus proving the tuperiority 
of their icctl\ift^and passire counige over 
mI enemy who only advanced with a laL* 
tering step to be destroyed, or retired be- 
hind the cover that his position offered 
for shelter.' p. 101—104. 

. CJourage, however, according to Sir 
Robert, carrit^ the day ; and Bona- 
parte, repulsed in every quarter, >fi hen 
the night terminated the combat, on 
au alarm that the Kussians mcant'to 
rene\Y the battle^ sent off his heavy 
artery and baggage, and witlidraw- 
ing to the heights behind, < with diffi- 
culty reassetubled the wreck of his 
shattered and dispirited army/ and 
awaited information of the Russian 
ujovcmcnts.' , Then follows the total 
l^^ult.x>f the victory ; about which, 
u,A{or^unately, there is rarely any 
doubt, however the narratives of the 

^-^onteuding parties may differ as to 
the tletailsof the battle. 

* About eleven o'clock, the Russian ge- 
4ie^-^, fSSfmbM, C^^Jil^ Q,n ho^'sebacl), 
vviicn" general Benin|j"xen informed the cir- 
jcxle^thathc hafi determined, notwithstand- 
u;\g ujs success, to fall back upon Konigs- 
fy^'t for h<i hatl no bread to give the 
tro^qps, anil their ammuaitipn was expend- 

. i;^;. li>u.t ty^a position vi^^ tlie neighbour- 
hiM of such a city, his' army would be 



certain of tv&rj neeessMy iMpfiy, and be 
assured the veans of K-equipqp49g itseUii 
so as to appear again i& the iieJid before 
the enemy could, repair his losscf.' p. 

107, 108. 

Our author makes the loss of the 
Russians>oQ this dreadful day, amount 
to 30»(>00,thatof the French to 30,000, 
beside 10,000 who fled> and only re- 
turned some days after* Benings^n 
retired to Koni.ijibcrg ; and the enemy 
having reconnoitred for some dayg| 
and in vain waited for the Hus&iana 
passing the Poegel, went into canton- 
ments. ^nd remained until he was re- 
inforced. 

. To pursue the narrative through 
the dlf!ei*ent affairs which took place 
fi'om tiie battle of Eylau to that of 
Friediand, would only present an af- 
fiicting repetition of. the same scenes. 
We always find the Russians on the 
worst, the French on the best ground. 
The former exposed from head to 
foot, perhaps firing at random against 
an unseen enemy^ confined in their 
movements, and not protected by 
either land or water ; the latter pro- 
tected by the natural redoubts of wood 
and ground, and flanked by marshes, 
and iake^, and rivers. We shall find 
no exception to tliis observation, in 
the description given by our author of 
the^ last ^reat engagement, in which 
every thing that courage and con- 
atai>cy couLd perform, was found, as 
Europe too veil knows, wholly una- 
vailing; and the only consolation 
which the courage of so many brave 
men a£R)ixled, was tlie almost equal 
price which it exacted from the ene- 
my for the victory. Sir Robert Wil- 
son's account of this dreadful figlit 
(at which he was unquestionably pre- 
BQUt}, is deserving of particular attea- 
tion on every ac( ounti and we extract 
the greatei* part of it, as tlie specie 
men by which we have promised to 
idhire our readers to the perusal, of 
bis work: , , 

• Pricdhuni is a considerable town, situ- 
ated on the left bonk of the Aller : & loog 
wooden bridge connects the town with the 
right bank — west of the town is a capaci^ 
ous lal^:— the country, for a uiile in ^e 



fiirectiK^m of Heilsbo-g^, forms a semicircle 
ipfapparcnt plain, btit is cat by a deep and 
juirrow ravine fbll of #atcf, and scarcely 
fbrdable, which imng from Domnan into 
x}\c laketf. 'Near tlic totm, on the left of 
Ihe plain, the ground abraptlv descends, 
ignd woods border down the aller : a deep 
wood fringed the plain fr<>m the Afler to 
the villagfe of Hemricksdorf, where there 
was a, little interruption ; but woods ag^ain 
closed round to the AUer, the banlu of 
which were very steep, the Ibrds subse- 
Quently used were unknown, and, when 
uiscovercd late in the evening^, scarcely 
practicable. 

' In the open space of the semicircle^ 
hctween the Aller and the rirulet, and a- 
fcout half a mile in front of Priedland, Gen- 
<?pal Beniugzen at fii'st formed his troops 
in column, the Ciivalry being* to the right 
cf the Heinricksdorf road, and as the suc- 
cet'ding divisions passed the Alter, tlic 
right and part of the centre of his infant- 
ry were posted between that road and the 
rivulet, and that part of the centre wan co- 
vered by a branch of the rivUlet which 
terminated in a broad piec^ of water: 
thus his army was entirely exposed lo fire, 
and every movement distinctly seen ; 
whOst the enemy were sheltered fi-om 
e,im, and their fwce and operations were 
concealed until they chose to expose tlieni; 
Aloreover, upon the right of their position 
they had the advantage of some rising 
^ound, which commanded both hanks of 
the Aller as far as the town.* p. 153-^154. 

. A heavy caononade and various at- 
■ tackS) at first with doubtful succes$, 
and afterwitrds to the disadvaatage of 
the French^ oocupled the earlier part 
of the day — About nin* o*clock Ben- 
ing-zen detached 6000 men to secure 
.the bridge at AUenberg, in case he 
might have his retreat cut off.- About 
eleven the enemy were givhig way, 
and the Silurian cinsseurs pressed 
on them, but were forced to retire; 
; which tliey did in perfect order, upon 
the enemy bringing a large force a- 
jgwBist them^-^The Russians regained 
ifWMesskm of Hetnricksdorf too, but 
' Vrere again dislodged by artillery : and 
in this situation, though the^ original 
plaahad been frustrated, they remain- 
ed confident of beiQg able to maintain 
their position till night. 

* Under this confidence no precautions 
l\a.i been taken against disaster; no works 
were constructed to defend the entrance 
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into the town, and cover the rctlriag 
troopa, a fifrgnisfpely I f o ferf r tjbu ■eesoiis 
th« AUer f pi^Mutiom. thii wenttprHbctly 
easy of exeoutnn; .aa-w^U aa^cfligpMc « and 
WhMitKwkihtve diKxifiifitfld tlie«dhiiiKnmtc 
eifarts of the enemy*' : i r .♦. ; ^ ^ 

•< Abodt inid4dayth6dnc3ity'ftfire,L«rbk>it 
had velaXttd, ' r«s«n(oil;niuB ^vig<tiirt' tjiie 
Caniionacie'increued;..thtt JUruUnHfeii Mf 
advajDCtdgreat^revinfi^flQfeds add tli^daii* 
non shot and tiie nmaguritryJOontiiwui^. Hff 
remittingiy from that -time^ tauP0RdA§4^ 
fire upon the Ratak^oB, who -wofe i^^Hf 
exposed, and atanding in .cobimvt With 
some it^fimtry thrown fonvjr^ 4(^.4ictj«s 
tinulleura, whilst theFteiw;h^Qdyiip»il««ii4l 
remained in the wooda; ARdithe ^wtpj^t- 
ing linestof the advanced in&jpitry^eofw^oM- 
ed tbemsetvea ftom direct aiB\ Uy If^^ 
down ialoTi^ grans, 4ir IkIuimI tli$; famita^ 
ing ground. :.;:•, 

^Tha enemy had coatkiued V>'<arruzf 
with ^sh auccoura^aqd the woi^. w|^^ 
now thron^^ed by battaliona wiucU mlv^M^ 
ed upon Uie edge, and there rc|»aAed. 

A bout four o^dock ia. the i^ie^rnoon B(^ 
nap;urte was fint notiiied by th^bw»Uc and 
BMAcmcnt amongat t^ ^rctfioh [tjKj«(i9«(, 
aiMl soon af terwaKls he va^iAialitn^tiy «een 
giving directions. A ^tXle before^ /^v^ the 
i->end) army stood ta their ariP4» ^a^ tJ^e 
cavalry mounted. F^mm lUle ti>wtt of Fr iahI - 
land, the mansuti appeared, tlirott^'U the 
interstices oi' tlie trees, and the i>artial la- 
tenniptiou of the wood,: of«n9riDS><^ |>i>w- 
er and extensive depth i but tl»e.^y<{ couid 
not distinguish where tfc*. W£»igiiA of. t^ 
fbrce was diracting: From t^K^ plain, tj^- 
horizon seemed u> ht bound by a deep 
girdle of glittering steel - it "viis iB-V^ifi 
tliat General Ueoiagteo hati !tK»t«^e, jitui 
saw, with his own eyes* ike mighty prt> 
paration.-— The anunuititionofkit^ jkr^illeiT 
was exhausted,^ and ii9t fot^ty pieces coold 
fire* fie had not a sii^ic battal)«)u sn ir- 
fiervei ami as he had beun obliged Uk pass 
the l»t dirisiop Over Utc m^r-, m^t^a ^- ■ 
dier but the Coa^iqitec t^matned ^nikc 
right bank of the AUer, and th^y ht^ia 
league in advance. Hi» clilunnft>.^^6(huw<l 
by tlie loss of 1^,000 jneor w^ n^w «o 
thii^y ^oattet^d oimr tkie poaition, th^t 
they ke^medratliet advanced ^tachn»AiU& 
than the irmy Ittel^ and ^Rhkk imprps- 
sion deceived Booapsr^^^^Oiaa toau|fCI^«i 
his idterior effort* after tkeh«ltlci. f 

' U Was now Ih^t Jia regr«Meji| ^ i^ ' 
sence of the 6^000 •men 'delAeheiii mi .the 
morning to Allc Mbeiy 4-a4al»0|iHftemt'that 
Xht ^rid h$M had ba!tacwindMefi„'to ^ 
plar^; fi)f- if thefla«OUanu}nibad h^ea^,pfc> 
sent at this mom^ton.ihekflifil* ^ p« - 
8iti0n, Russian couangb ivIuhM )mm,a^m- 
tained viotiMi^ ikgs&tnBt-4l^.aA»<>ti«kyttC:%uf^^ 
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tfori^ of bMifeifoctoei^ and i^^at their 
iBOref mtfaftcM duitiay, which had seduced 
them iflko'ihefiliifli'af Emdbtsid. . 

'^ Oe»ex«l Beningsn In thb ext]?esuty 
did all that bis means, and the time peiv 
mitted. ' Re dWected tixguiu to tak&'p'^•st 
<A tfav elevatkii ufwii the right bank of 
the AXbOfi a^ttlei in. front «f hiB>ft» so aa 
t^Hmk Hm csDsay'a rigiit in a la^wahi 
ittoWBMmt. Unclosed up the wreck <ifhia 
9tMx^ and sent on oode^ for hit cavalry 
Ui tf«lt the right wing of the position, md 
support •the centre and right of the ir.fun* 
tty ; orders which were, under the circitm" 
vtteeet 9 most juditioUB ; but, before the 
oftder could reach the cavalry, the ena- 
mf» propoSed:4ktUdc was in e^cutlon. 

' About 5 o'clock the French army had 
token ita 6t<dev' of battle.^— Marahal Key 
on the right ; marshal I^mnes in the oea- 
tret ttiai^bal'Moirtier*ont]u: left; marshal 
Vicrtor and the Iihperjitl Guard in resoi-ve ; 
fenerad C»rcibchy, with his< division of ca^ 
valr}', supportjed the kefl( geneml Lahooa- 
•aye's' division of drsgoflos, and thie Saxon 
cuirassiers, the centre t general Latour 
Manb^urg^B division the ri^^ht. At h^df 
past '5 o'tlock, 20 Jpieces ot cannon, dis- 
cllargii^ salvos, Igatve tlie signal of attack, 
^hiht another battery of thirty pieces, 
opc-ned Apon the Etubsian left The i^eport 
of the guns were ao^ckf ly heard when the 
Freif(?h column started from tlic wood, and 
the right corps advanced in massy eschel- 
•Ions at a quick' step. The chasseurs of 
thelm^pei^ial Gviardv greatly conknitied by 
ati siivaKoed tftatidn, nred soraieToliieB and 
retreated. Sevend batthlions of militia 
farmed behind the chasseurs, and, on the 
loiv gyfrden grbund near the banks of the 
AUet, also gave Wfky, and strdaUied to the 
bvidgt^st "aiiilat fhe^irix guns upon the 
«4evati<m -on the^ right bsdlc^ overpowered 
by 'fire, were beat baok eiut ce action. 
Sofne Odsaaques and cavalry, sa soon- as 
tliC'Fretich column had quitted th<;wood, 
attempted to attccktlie rrar of the right 
flank; but ki divisi6A of Fi*en«h dragoon^, 
stistained'byinfantr)', repulsed ihcm. The 
enemy qiiickanedliiciri puce, animating 
eat-h t)^her to thie aasault h^ loud cheers, 
simi driving every- thing bd^ie them, nou 
trithstandjng gallant dR'orts from a divi- 
dton bf infantry' infrooi of ihe guards, 
whilst'the reniaming FreUch colunuis sal- 
1f% hi^ Ih^' the miOod could scarcely find 
•djijMte tot the^nnotion <if llieir numbers. 

'« ^h« iftnSsian-Ii^apeHal . Guard, impati- 
<mt bf the cannonade! which t^e them to 
pieties, rushed forwaa4 with i\acd bayo- 
nets^ b^it^nbt^'m compact order. They, 
'hfi^e>mtl rdtfohed the enemy» pierced the 
leicding eolumny esacted bloody eevei^* 



and, for a moment, the corps of tnnrshal 
Ney retrograd£d in disordei* ; but a reserve 
division advanced, obliged the guards to 
fall back, pressed on wm, and, after $ 
iurthejr obstinate, contest in the^ streets, 
forced ibe lou n* • ' 

• Durir-g- iki^ contest the bridges vere 
Ordered ut b^ iktd, The flami^s rolled 
over theii] inittant rtncoush ; they i^'cv^ i^o 
Ipngejf py>s:vbl(; feu* trie nils or foe a, wid 
Were coJ>>^llLIllcd, notwithstiindhi^ the ef- 
forts of til c cT)[^my to pfustt^ve i hem, so 
that a gri nt portion of the Ijifantry were 
obliged lo plynpe into the atixim, and 
escape by hHi almoiii inipir:LCtifab]e \hnh 

*The i!iiiLi;tr) fif the centiu and right 
wing bad undtHibicdly kL*pt their ground, 
and the em -my adTanciixg upon tht ti^oich 
of the riiviiic, and vvUli the cxj&teiice of 
which they viert: uuitcquaiutud, sunei-t!d 
heavy las a during thuir truLiiaT^iKamt^nt j 
but the KtiiiSiaTi flank beings exposed by 
the retread ol'ihe guawia, nutsl liavt given 
way in dism-tter, if iLe Russsiati ovalry 
had not, [\\ full 8pe(;;d, nishttl at thti ene- 
my, now appraacbing *Uu with tui* left 
wmg, and trampled doMii two battalions, 
whilst the remainder were obliged to arrest 
their progresi and assume a new forma- 
tion. 

* The infantry, encouraged by this con- 
duct of their cavaby, also advanced and 
covered its retreat. But when the smoke 
of the burning bridges darkened the at- 
mosphere, then, uideed, further resistance 
to retrieve the day Was acknowledged as 
hopeless, and destruction, seemed inevita- 
ble ; yet, still resolved to prcscn-e their 
honour from impending ruin, cavair}' and 
infVuitry adhered fo each other's fortunes, 
and mntUally scorned a safety that com- 
pr^tnised a &iend. 

* In solid order they retired; slowjy 
measured back their march; charged 
wUenevej,* the cncroacliing enemy tres- 
pa>iscd; and, in this manner, checking 
50,000 men, tliey contimted the action, 
unbroken and midismayed« until near 11 
o'clock at nigl^,wb.e)A tlie enemy deriisted. 

' Tlic Russian general then conceiving 
it too iia/ardous to continue his march 
upon tlie left of the Aller, explored the 
bunks of the river until a ford was disco* 
vered, which did admit, with extreme di^ 
ftculty, of the passage of his troops ; but 
the iiifai^hy were obliged to wade through 
breast high, and the little remaining am- 
munition in the tumbrils was utterly 
spoiK-d. 

• General Benlngzen, who had been dri- 
ven across the Aller, and who Imd rallied* 
hi» U ft wing at the entrance of the wood, 
about A quarter of a mile north of the 
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UfWX^ JJjd on tbc right bunk, covered this 
operation, and prevented for the night any 
interruption to the nfarch off the artiJiery 
findnitii*iiig^cohimns.': p. 156— 161. 

' Wc may here remark an error of-- 
some moment, into which Sir R. Wil- 
son ba3 fallen in hb cstinaatc of the 
total loSB of the Ku^staDs. . He says, 
(p, 16S), thiit they lost 12,000 raeiit 
exclusive of 500 prlaoncrs ; and the 
French 7000^ and 400 prisoners.—- 
Now, in tbe foregoing eslract it will 
be perceived, iliat before the chief 
brunt of the battle bcj^aDj that is, !>c- 
fore 5 o'clock, he states Beningzen to 
have lost 12,000 men by the effects 
of the destructive cannonade to which 
tUe KtJssian position exposed the ar- 
ray ; — how to recoiKile these matters 
ive cannot tell :-*-But sucli things di- 
minish not A little one's confidence 
in the cool and accurate narrative of 
this author, and give his adversaries 
np «maU advantage, even in other 
points where similar eri-ors may not 
occur. 

Tbi« appearance of inaccuracy is a 
pofint on vhich we have had occasion 
to touch foriiierly in the course of 
this article. It arises, we believe, 
from inadvertenc|v or perhaps from 
aQ over great zeal atni eagerness in 
behalf of the author's own opinions) 
which, as is very uatura)? qndin conr 
troversy verj^ usual, leads hhn'to 
adopt whatever account may make 
for him, without scrutinizing its 
foimdations, or even examining its 
probability. If more instances were 
required, we should refer to such 
particulars as are contained in the 
notes to pages 138 and 141. We 
doubt not that some one has told Sir 
Rol^ert of the Cossacks having ' the 
prudence, when advanced within range 
of guns too highly elevated, not to 
rush back, but rather to close, until 
they- find opportunity to evade the 
line of fire altogether.' Neverthe- 
less, when he calmly reviews this 
passage, we suspect he will discover 
i^ to belonj^ ^ th^ ^ss of stories, 



whicl^ no weig^ht n{J t^stiinotiy c»n 
prove : and so pf the anecdote .of fi 
< French commanding oihccr having 
his life saved (in an attack, upon his 
post) hy a sign of ipasoni^, just ak 
the lance was .about tp p.icree hina ; 
A <5 ro^Afr was nearn and, 1^ amexer- 
tion preserved him/ Agam, we nj^usi 
remark how bad ^^ effects of sj^cK 
passages are upon the con6d,en^e «f 
the readers. The same consecjuenc^ 
follows from our author- sexti^avagaDi 
Qpinions respecting the defects oflh^i 
French generals — their blunders—? 
their want of enterprise — rtheir mibs.-^ 
ihg so many opportunities of ,de.strQ>;t 
ing their enemies. And these obser- 
vations, be it remarked, are in jalmo^ 
every page contradicted by his own 
narrative. Even Bonaparte is reprer 
sented as so deficient in skill and <ppu- 
rage, that his victories over the Rus- 
sians can only be accounted ,for by 
supposing the latter to he ingnitdy 
worse governed and commanded than 
Sir Robert has himself described 
them ; nor is he content with confin* 
ing these remarks to the Polish cam: 
paigns. Ue closes his nari^ative witW 
tlie following mysterious and signilij 
cant sentence : ' Since that time, Bo^ 
naparte has acquired new celebrity^ 
and his passige of the Danube h^s 
been extolled as an immovtal testi- 
mony of his military genius: but 
there /* more than authority. Jor inm' 
nuation-^-^there is reason to at^ert'-^ 
that when that ofieration / « intfcUf'^at- 
ed at a future periody* a development 
will be made public, to correct in fu- 
ture a too hasiy and credulous admi- 
ration.* Does Sir R. Wilson I'^ally 
think that he can maintain, among 
his readers, such a reliance upon his 
testimony and his opinions, as to 
make them believe whatever he as- 
serts, both in point of fiict and of doc- 
trine, without disclosing either the 
evidence of the one, or the reasons 
for the other ? — ^that they will believe 
the story of the poisoning in E?:ypt, 
because he promises, at some future 
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period j Which may or may not ever 
arrive, to produce his proofs of it ; 
and that they will be convinced of the 
want (if 9kiU Which repaired the de- 
feat of A spernej and gamed the vic- 
tory of Wagfartijbecausehc promises, 
at a pertod eqli^lly uncertain, to bring 
fortrartf ^metliing, he does not tefl 
(Is #hat, connected with this subject? 
\i such conviction can be gained on 
such terms, we can only say that the 
hiitiied, or rather the contenipt of the 
^tiem'y is more than a match for the 
reason of this country — and that it 
will be well if we are not awakened 
from bur dreams by nliore unpleasant 
realities than any replies to Sir R. 
Wilson. 

T*his consideration leads us to say* 
a word, before we finish, upon the 
charge so fi-equently brought against 
all who refuse to partake in the delu- 
sions just adverted to—the charge of 
tindervaluing the resources of their 
OiVD country, and magnifying those of 
the enemy— of Representing Bona- 
parte as invincible, and all efforts to 
resist him as vain. Of the many 
fidsehoods which the present contest 
has engendered, this Is perhaps the 
n\dst grosi and unfounded. We 
yecily believe, that among all the 
speeches and pubfications to which 
the war has given risej not one sen- 



tence can be fouDdi. uitei*®i or xvrit- 
teiv by any Englishman^ either with 
the view, or. even with a teodencyy 

to promote a passive submission 
to France, But for ourselves, we 
can onty say 3 that if, in lorikitig 
!mck upon the opinions disseminated 
through this Journat» we find any 
reason to suspect a flaWj it is r^ither 
■vvhcn we reflect on the confidencft 
murormly expressed by us at all times 
in the efTiracy of even the boldest 
oflensivc operations ag^ainsi the power 
of the cneii^y. To the best of our re- 
collection, we have never condemned 
one active exertion of this country, 
except in as much as it was wtspluc* 
id, and because we maintained that a 
combined and more effectual effort nt 
the same lime, would have done real 
serslce Our hopes have always 
rested on the power of Engkiid to 
cope \\'\lX\ France fiin^Ieliundtd, and 
to overcome her with the aid of Aus- 
tria : and while the pretended advo- 
cates of ' vigour* have vapoured in 
the Sugar colonies, or puiictured de- 
tached and remote parts of the French 
empire ; we have predicted the suc- 
cess of larger and more daring enter- 
prises, with a confidence which, we 
admit, could only be justified by a be- 
lief almost instinctive in the virtue 
and fortune of the British arms. 
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EXTRACTS 

r*OJi THE JOVRNAL OT A GENTLEMAN ON A VJSIT TO LXSBO>*» 

(Continaed from page 349) 



I DINED yesterday at Belcm with 
a fHend of mine, major B ■ - of the 
20tl^ dragoons, who is very agreeably 
quartered there. The situation of the 
house he lives in is extremely plea* 
sant. It stands on the banks of the 
river, and commands a fine prospect. 
His quarters are contiguous to the 
Prince Regent's palace. Before din- 
ner we strolled into the gardens. The 
walks are tolerably pleasant. There 
is however in them nothing very re- 
markable, excepting some admirabfe 
statues said to have been dug up a few 
years since in this kingdom. They 
are of white marble as large as life, 
and consist of two groups, each con- 
taining two figures. One represents 
ia daughter nursing her father. The 
other represents a woman fainting in 
another's arms. These statues, though 
very injudiciously exposed to the air, 
are yet in good preservation : possi- 
bly they may, from the excellence of 
the clitnate, continue uninjured for 
ages. They are indeed exquisitely 
beautiful, and 

* The eoluiqii coatittns thia inscriptioii : 

** Aqui ibraim as cazas aniKadas e aa^r^das Jc Joee MagCQiiM>haa»f jCi^^ytjiQi^n^yj^g 
bpnras de Ekique de Aveiro e outraa; e condemnado jwr sentenwi pri)fi,rida«p^ 0p^ 
ma junta, da inconfidcncia, en 12 de Janeiro de 1759: justizado comp hum 40s "cbcfiis 
do barharo e execrando desacato, que na noite de 3 Setembro dc ir5d, so havid'&tt- 
nmllado contra a real e sagrada pessoa de el rey nosso senhor Ddnjxrat 1. ttB»te tei^ 
reiio infiODM ie naon podera ^dific&r em tempo alguw.*^ 



** Seemed to Ijteathc 
Ami soften into flesh bcn^lkth the t««di. 
Of forming Avt, am^^iflttUon fixfifa'd^ 

There are se*end twiftries «t tbe «ih 
trance of the garden, a1s<y the wftl 
menngeile, which contains avittinber 
of very fine beasts. Axnong tf^Mftu 
are some zebras. We visited thefiav- 
seum and the king's >K>thoi»e9 to the 
neighbouring boMmikAl i^iardetyof ^^VW- 
*a Smhora de Jjuda. They arb'wefl 
Woith attention. Tfie ce^ngs ofihe 
latter are pa'mted in fresco. The «iiii- 
seum contained the richest coUect]«& 
of birds in Europe before the Frea^ 
krrived. It has been plutMlered by 
Junot, but there are still left a g^reat 
number. Their plumage exceeds 
any thing T have ever seen befsr^. 
Most of them were brought from 
South America. The palace bdofig^ 
ing to the dnke de jfvtir^y who «r«S 
executed for attemptirtg the til^«f 
the late king, once stood netur-tlrffc 
place.* A cohxmn itt coititnettf^irtf- 
tion of the event w M^ «r<i6fed^ 
the site. ThertmlaceHv^^^tfM^otBe 
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ground, and the ground on which it 
" was situated was sown with salt. His 
majesty, in grateful remembrance of 
his escape, caused a church to be 
built on the spot where he was shot 
at, dedicated^ No3§a $enhora do Lu 
'vramento^y^p.if oltfii|f deUvetraftce.) 
The first stone was laid in great btate 
by his royal hands. The plot for the 
assassination was well conducted, and 
had the assassins acted as was previ- 
ously concerted, could not but have 
been effectual. Three parties were 
stationed at a short distance from each 
other. It was agreed that the first 
should permit him to pass uninjured 
And that the second should fire upon 
liim. By this means, whether he re- 
treated or proceeded, the assassins 
would have a second chance oi killing 
him. The precipitatioa of the first 
party rendered the ^^beme abortive- 
Their iinpatieQce induced them to 
fire 1^ the coach passed* The coach- 
•loaB imm^^diately turned round and 
4rovi» back; thus the king's li& was 
Haired, though he was severely woun- 
4e<t. 

Tha royal church and monastery of 
Betheleooiy or HeleiA,^frQm which the 
suburb tak«a its name^ stands near this 
•«pot This magnificent and noble old 
str|ic(ure was founded in 1499 by king 
£maouel for the moi>kd of the order 
of St. Jeronymo,.and complete by his 
son and successor Don John III. It 
ti^ received but little injury from the 
hand of time, and has withstood aj,! 
the 'Convulsions which have success 
aiv^ly buried in ruins the buildings 
around it.. The architecture, whi^ 
ia « n>t}iture of. the Arabic and Nor^ 
waQ gothic, is striking «nd singujai:. 
jb^atead.of endeavouring to preserve 
i^Nmmetry» the grie^est pains have 
^|t^,lake9 to ayoid every ^extem^} 
MpoataiMye ^. regularity, one pillar 
being made intentionally different 
from another. We here read the in- 
s^ifiitito!^ im tke tombs of many of 
tSi^i rpjral and noble families of Por- 
tugal] Qver the portal is inscribed : 

VAttimole iiacmtn Udiriiia In Uttore: m Mfi 
Jiex (MjsiLit Aegum maximiiii Kjnarxui;!, 



Auxit opus haeres Rcglnl, ct pieuus 
uterque. 
Structura certant, religione pares. 

There are two very fine organs in the 
church. We saw an illuminated ma- 
nuscript bible,in three volumes, which 
wasj prjtsefitcdj[byil|p i(^ to king 
Emanuel, attdiirhich^as had the good 
fortune to escape the eye of Junot. 
The clasps are of gold and studded 
^^fMi gems, and it is adorned with ini- 
mitable paintings. 

The castle at Belem was built by 
the same founder, and at the same 
period as the monastery, to which it 
is opposite. It is erected where the 
river is narrowest, on -a tongue of 
land, and consists of a single tower 
with two batteries, to which an addi- 
tional temporary platform has been 
recently added by t h c I r t; nc h * 1 1 p i-t; • 
sents as you enter the river a most 
beautiful and ptcluresque object to 
the eye. Theru is a firje sand along 
the shore, whic h affords a mo at ex- 
cellent place 'for baUiinjj. Fiom the 
warmth of the day. and from iis prox- 
imity to my frieiars quailcrs, \vc \vei% 
tempted to avail ourselves of tJic cir- 
cumstance. The place, excellent^ *is 
it is, is rai^ly used by the Porta- 
gueze. Was i\ hydropUobia prt^va- 
lent in Lisbon, there could not be a 
more general aversion it> tvatt!r. 

Qviuber *!7 
I returned yesterday frorp aDft:x- 
.cprsion to Sctuvaly or as it is gene- 
rally called by the Engiish, St. Ubca, 
We crossed the river to a place call- 
ed Couna, Previously to our embar- 
Jkatiun we agreed with a muleteer to 
be in waiting.fbr lis, stipulating at the 
same tiua^e Jk»w much we should pay 
for. the journey. This is a necessary 
precaution; ibr'gentlemen of his clotlx, ^ 
if you cross tlic river without a pre- 
vious arrangement, seldom fail to de- 
mand double their due ; and the tra- 
veller must either comply with tlieir 
extortion, or be content to g^ back 
again to Lisbon. On landing,' we 
were obliged to let our baggage un- 
dergo an examination by the ciistom- 
bouse oSkQ^S. • This ceremony does 
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not, occupy nxucH tunje. It is merdy 
a mode of takUig \, cruzado withoujt 
the ignominy of begging it, or the 
tisquc attached to picki^ig your poc- 
ket. The view of Lisbon fixnn the 
southern baukia uncommonly beauti- 
ful. ^V^e stopped as wea^scended the 
hill to look back on the ciqr. On 
every side the prospect was rich in 
cl^arms. A^round us were cultivated 
fields, olive vineyards and grovc^ 

" Wheve tli9 kmon «od tlie piercing Hme^ 
With tbe deep q^'ang^e, glowing tii-ough 

the grceii 
liieir lighter glories Mend." 

The Tagus rolled below us. On the 
•pposite shore ruse an amphitheatre 
of hills, crowded with innumerable 
convents and churches, and covered 
with villas to their summits. OUve 
trees, plantations, and gardens, lay 
interspersed amid the houses of this 
wide-extended city,above which stood 
firoudly eminent the tall palm, lifting 
high its lofty crown. We looked down 
upon the castles of Bclcm and St. Juli- 
cn, and the Tagus pouring its waters 
into the Atlantic ocean. We saw the 
white breakers glittering over the 
rough bar at the entrance of the river, 
aud at a distance the majestic, point- 
ed, rocky mountains of Cintra farm- 
ed the boundary of the landscape. On 
die other side the eye stretched across 
the daik and s?mdy plains oiAlnntyo^ 
over which we were about to pass. 
The prosi>ect in this direction was 
terminated by the stupendous nioun- 
tains of Arrabida^ whose summits 
were hidden amid the clouds. Below 
the city rose the rock of Lisbon. It 
was a holiday, and the river exhiiMted 
a most gay and cheerful appearan^ce. 
The surface of the water was covered 
with vessels. Unnumbered pleasure 
bouts and barges were gliding along. 
I'he assenxbled fleets of Great Britain, 
Portugal, and Russia lay at anchor be- 
fore us, amid'^ jforest of masts. The 
ilag^s of all nations were flying, and as 
far as the eye could i*each we beheld 
, ^' Ten thoiiJiand banners in tl»e air. 
With orient colours waving." 

The sky was clear, and the heat of 



the Sim temp^i!ed by ft'pleasiadani 
refreshing' breeait.. i liever^renoera-^ 
ber to have nitBeasedic^^prsater/a^ 
sembbge of pieasDg obpdtsy ors 
more inteiresting^ and Ovely> seenew 
Such is lUe vifl^of, liisttoDtraD^eXf*' 
cusable porhapft is the vamtj^caf '4» 
Portuguflze in their pBCfveri)^i;^«^ inof 
te0 vhia IJUboa^ nao Jtem bhtfL coiutt 
boa: Mevfko haMWHtStvnJjMgdkiha^ 
nat seen a (f^od tMngi BUt aias^Kkc' 
many gther beautiefj Lt^xmiooksbest 
at a distance, la beholding it as it 
lies stretcl^ed bc&XPt yduv yoa focgtt 
€6r a mooient) its dsrk, lU-fNEvediuHi 
narrow streets, its <flllll, it» naiae^aod 
its nastinesa, but the instamt you set 
ibotiyithin it, your sbnsest ace vffam. 
more acntdy awjak^med. All yinir 
ideas of the epalenoe, grandenrand 
magniflcenoe of a mighty metrapoiit 
im^medifttely evapotate' ikte ttieTanliff 
of a ca&^9 leaving" behind only « 
stench^ We foauid our muletcef^ by 
name Haltaear Pachcco^ twaittiig ior 
us with hift miiles and calesn^ ttmdsf 
harneseed. The heads of the muli^ 
were oniamented ' most /gayly^ with 
strings and tassels of worsted^ of mil 
the coiotirs in the rainbovr. Their 
tails were tied with red Hbaodb, Aod 
according to the asual euitom cS the 
country, the hair ob their rfitnpe^was 
very iugeniou^ cut into diiFeta fistft- 
cifid ^apesand quaint 4eviee8. The 
right buttock of one of the mules in 
the calesa whith I rode in ^contained 
a i^presenlAtion of Chrbt on the 
cross. Our rfde was very pleasant 
I'he country abounds with floweirs, 
which lay scattered on every '^idc 
^mid the heath jtnd sand. ' The road 
was partly thtough ptoe forests^ Jn« 
tersperaed with cork and olive, trees, 
aud partly across sandy lie&tbs.^ \At 
times we" seemed to hk emadgledki^l 
wildd^ness of evei^greetti shrtube ^isd 
aromatic herba* We passed thvough 
the smaH ' town of ^2^<a«, dl6ae> so 
which rise pleasant hills'<tovered^wM\ 
laurel, myrtle, sbid himr^stimis^'iii^ 
we eniseced a tliiok wood of'f^Aesy 
over which wefiafffthe^iwniferabltfi'U* 
ins of the castle of Palmella. This 
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lBitrMB<vaft^he Itfl^ liold^ the Moors 
miPootiigaL It itandt on the ttummit 
eliA roiiD^ and aTtnost conical nioun^ 
teinv aadis visible atari, eMtraorcKntiy 
dtttance^ w A. convcm-is sitoated near 
tbeiDMTOSy.vhieh also forms a pictuN 
«BtfueLob(^ect.. AtPahnella we stop- 
ped tcp ^acer our: nrale^ at an mn, th^ 
d/Mfm onA wmUta^vJi «rAacA,. as Tay- 
lDrSoiEka«a*ves of ooe vherc he lodged^ 
in^hi^ t^avelsi through Bohemia, were 
ah9Ay9i9peniby/rec0im of thiir being' 
none, ti sMtiL A cross was suspended 
cfTCf the^d^oc by way of a sign, and 
an tbe /rqo£ of the inn there was a 
^und('& nesLi There is arery hand- 
dome fi^UDlain at tlie catranoe of Pal- 
msijl^, decorated mxh the arms of the 
tenim. ' : In the inscription cm it we saw 
tte- ikttesdog^^ capitals S. P. Q. P. 1 
vstai^icct to have. seen the Goildhail 
df ijondon, S, P. Q. I,., but this I think 
is a rather greater Assumpdon. The 
cotintry about thetotwn seemed in a 
high state of culttvation. As we de« 
scesMkd the hill the prospect became 
heantifui.. The road was skilled with 
liedgea(0f iafirestinus^ gum oystusand 
siyntey which grew in luxuriant abun- 
dance. The air «was impregnated 
-^cttb the balsamic richness of their 
blossontt. i mmediately before us a^* 
peared. the. Strra de jirraMda. This 
lolty chain of' mouotaitks rises fdbrupt* 
ly to the eastward of PalneUa out of 
the sandy plain, and stretches into the 
ocean. Its extremity forms the pit)- 
iBontory of JSaftitheL About eight 
milcs.bdpw us lay St. Ubcs with its 
harbour: beyond which we dimly 
discerned the distant shore of Estre- 
itutdum. : ^Ve frequently saw single 
iarni-bouses, cottages, churches, and 
cQuytntft. Tliere is. a striking sjm- 
pllicity iii tlic architecture of the coim- 
ity.<hul'j:he& They are without any 
t4^«r vir sttiepley ^d their bells are 
siifpcinfiixfiin^qiogk wall of a pyra* 
midiejdlfoiw^ort theapex of which is 
si.btwci&xty <)ii the.ouisid^ of many' 
o{ Ux^i.^ere-iibtbi balcomes contain* 
in^'acvlfci^ We paa^Kd achurchyard, 
the i^«^ofna»hiclL'\f«s entirely oover'^ 



ed with monumental crosses. Over 
most of the church doors were figures 
of saints, 8c€. worked in bhie tiles, 
Hfce ' the wainscoating of the houses 
in Lisbon. We saw storks* nests in 
great numbers. The roof of almost 
every convent and church was peo- 
pled wifli them. This is the case 
througliout the peninsula. The stork 
is held sacred, and is looked upon by 
the inhabitants with a sort of religio\is 
veneration^ No catixctic will molest 
iu In the winter season they are ve- 
ry numerous, and they return annu- 
ally to the same nests. They destroy 
1^1 the vermin on the tops of houses, 
and pick up a great number of snakes; 
90 that they are welcome guests. It 
is said that in some parts of Spain, if 
they do not appear by St. Agatha's 
day (the fifth of February) the peo- 
ple pelt them with stones when they 
come, and drive them away. 

The dress of the peasants for warm 
weather is peculiarly comfortable. 
We met many on the road whose 
breeches were of white undressed 
sheepskin, and their gaiters of black, 
with the wool outwards. The huts 
of this^classof the community are not 
moi*e sumptuous than their appareK 
They live in the same sty with their 
swine, and api>car not to be any ways 
inferior to their inntates, either in 
filth or obstinacy. Not swine only, 
but horses, cows, hens, and chickenst 
in many of the houses we passed, 
seemed admitted to board "and lodg- 
ing, to live in the same aparttnent, 
and to particii>ate in aU the privileges 
enjoyed by the other xhcmbers of the 
fjimily. ^ 

As we entered St. Ubcs we saw a 
funerals The body wad carried on a 
bier without a coffin. Over it was a 
canopy. Our caleseros, when we ar- 
rived, tmhattiessed the mules, and tur- 
ned them loose into the maAet place. 
This I find is the custom. St. tJbes 
is situated at the extremity of the 
Scrra de Arrabida, on the south side 
of the ridge. The country ai>out it 
b pleasant from the variety which it 
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exhiWts. The prindpd street ex- 
tenth afong the strand. As sood as 
yrt aKgfitcd, we \«>&Iked through the 
town. We went to see the 9aU pam 
which lie in gfcftt numbers akaig the 
SSado and Its branches* The Porta- 
gtaese call them MetrinhdM. . They are 
ddg, sqiiiire, about thfee feet deep. 
Sait water is introduced ^n one side 
frotfr the sea, sft flood, through canals, 
which^ extend in innumere^e bran- 
ches, and acre drat when the pans are 
full. When evapdrnted, the salt is 
collected in Che nionth of June, and 
kept either in wooden sheds or in 
heaps, which aflre protected afi^akist 
the 8«n by rushes. The export of 
this article forms the principal trade 
of St. Ubcs, though som* oranges 
and Muscatel wine are also exported. 
We saw vast numbers of women 
nearly in the state of Eve, kneeUng 
to wash in the Sado^^ the banks of 
Which we're covered with linen. St. 
Ubes would be a considerable place 
were h not so near Lbbon. It was 
anciently called Ceubrica. Coins are 
frequently found in the vicinity. A 
Corinthian pillar was dug up not long 
ago near the town. It now stands in 
the square, ornamented with a cruci- 
fix. Opposite St. Ubes, on the nar- 
row strip of land which forms* the en- 
trance of the harbour, are the remains 
of an ancient city called Troga. Many 
walls are still seen, and a mimber of 
square pa\'ements, formed of small 
angular stones, strongly cemented to- 
gether, Which were probably sites of 
houses or courts belonging to them. 

We put up at an entaieg'enryor inn, 
iRrhich our muleteers informed us was 
the best in the place : tnit a woi*se I 
never again desire to do penance in. 
The Witch of Endor would have seem- 
ed lovely by the side of the hostess. 
Her coumenance was that of a fiend. 
Her hair was scattered about her fiace 
like the dishevelled ringlets of Ophe* 
lia. It had once been red, and the 
original colour might still here and 
there be distinguishedhy a lock whose 
primitive tint yet remained unblan- 
ched by the snows of age. Every 



time she spoke her nose md clun 
carae in eontant like a pur of nd^ 
crackersw To^t off this lyMf mbUge 
ofcharms) she wore tnecktooe^ 
large pendants in bat ^ix%. Ip 0^ 
prosecuttoB of my inqtiiptes respecv 
ing dimier,the sMcces&of which s«eRir 
ed, alas, very prohtetoatjcal, I p«l mf 
head into the kitehea. As ufiU9l» it 
was windowless. The^y light whicii 
it received cmne through the a^^ifleqt 
staMe^ Chimney thiore wa^ XKmt. 
The smoke was peroittted to find ^ 
way out as well as it could. It v 
consequemiy easy to iint£^le iv^tiat 
was the colour of the beams aiNl ceil- 
ing, and the con^yleieion of ihe bscoii* 
foced iahabitanu of this black bolie. 
On a bench at the ^^r^ mt «. gjpave 
corpulent personage^ whom, it^subse- 
quently appeared, was Ihe landlordi or 
rather the landlady's hfusbaid* for he 
left the managemmt of household ^f- 
f«ira whoUy to his wile. He .was 
much too import»it and conse^u^- 
tial a perfton to condescend to interest 
himself in such insignificam matters. 
He seemed to have tie other concern 
than the business in which be was 
then engaged, which was to 
<< Exhale mundungtis fixna a tube as bi*dc 
As winter chimney, er weU polished jet, 
Nothl^ker tiil>e, nor uf a tiUortcr «iz« 
Smoker Caiubro-Briton, v^a'd in pedigree, 
"Wlien he, 

0*er niuiiy a crag^ hill and barren cliff 
Upon a cargo of &n*d Cestnan ciieese, 
Hig4i orershadowing rides.*' 

On summoning the lady of ^e 
mansion to know what she ^usd far- 
nish us to eat, shti said that she could 
get any thing that the ea-vtUhevs de- 
sired. This we found was act entire- 
ly correct, as out of a dosen articles 
for which we asked, not one w«» in 
the house. We begged iier at l«igCh 
to give us any thing, and erery thiig 
that the huxler contained* After witt- 
ing nearly two hours, in whioh, liy tfce 
bustle, I should have codjecUifiedtibat 
I it was the ifrrst dinner^ which hsd einer 
f been cooked in the hciute, we winr 
'^itifoirmed that our iiMtal was ready. 
We sat down at a table which' c^msis- 
ted of a large stone, with Mosaic work> 
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framed. This was a piece of anti- 
^tyj dtig^ ttp ftDtn tKe ruins of Oe* 
t^rica. VetyprbbaWy- Ulysses or 
J«fliU9 C^sar may heretofore hare 
^Med at it. For my own part, I con- 
fix t^ysdfso fitde an admirer of as- 
^\^St manners, that I should much 
kttve preferred a modem table of 
#t>ody with a clean cloth, or indeed 
"With atw cloth at all. It may be sup^ 
posed from oor having so ckssical 
a table, that the etitertaimnent was 
equally classical. Indeed it was near^ 
ly as mtich 80r as was the celebrated 

jeaic after thi manntr of the ancientiy 
v^h which Peregrine Pibkie was re- 
|$aled*by the dettlocratic phyMcian. 
To this eatertainment many of the 
Ashei( which composed our banquet, 
bMk ift ftmell and conaktcDcy, bore a 
strong similitude. The soup had an 
efi^ct on some of the company neariy 
ia« pi6ten« as that which was produced 
by the doctor's mtacacabioj or the 
9aii/9 thlly on PailcA. Fortunately for 
«f)e my stomach is stronger than that 
ct the painter. Our next dish was lui 
Oiia Fcdtiday ^iM a hotch potch of 
every tlnng cooked together ; to ima- 
ly2e whdch was a task that soon puz- 
a^ed what philosophy I was possessed 
<^. I however made out to discover 
In it dacalaoj or salt fish, beefi gar- 
banzo9 (horse-beans), peas, pimento, 
tomate^j garlic, and red-pepper. The 
whole of this delectable composition 
was swimming in stinking oil. We 
had a dish at the second course wluch 
the hostiess had christened a stewed 
harey but wluch, though I todL care 
to conceal my opinion^ I verily sus- 
pected to be no other than the car- 
case of a tough tom-cat I pnvately 
asked Balthaxar hb sentiments con- 
cerning it, and I (bimd that they co- 

. : iiieided perfectly with mine. Our sus- 

. {neions were afterward pretty strong- 
ly confirmed* - Nothing is more com- 

- tnon in this <?ouriftry than cat^eadng. 
My iapdlady at Lisbon is under the 
<iiecjesuty of confining her cats, lest 
lliey should be stolen and eaten by 
Ibeneighboursi My atomach not y^ 
. VOlk tJ. So 



being reeonciled to the custom, I 
therejfore forbore lo taste of thts^PoFj 
tugirese delicacy. Neither did.l thin/ 
it prudent to venture .on> a sausagii 
which, coukl the aforesaid cat ha1& 
spoken, he would probably have clauii* 
ed as his own property. I made x{y 
dinner on a fowl £ried in oil, with gl** 
He and onions, and which, though py 
no means the most tender, I knew iot 
to be a counterfeit. It was broixht 
to the table in the attitude of a fbg, 
seized suddenly with a convulsioi tk. 
The pigs in this country are as fimi* 
\wt as kittens. Sevend of them very 
C00H7 walked into the room as ve sat 
at dinner^ wagging their tails Hlr lap* 
dogs. Such is the force of educa* 
tioui In the afternoon we strolled 
rousd the town. We went into a 
number of churches, in one of which 
I noticed a crucifix against tKe wall 
composed of human skulls, having a 
pedestal formed by thigh bones. We 
saw several women at confesuon. In 
one of the convents we heard the 
nuns chanting' th^ evening service. 
After it was over they chatted with 
us at the grate. Some of them were 
pretty, but the 'major p^t could not 
boast of much more beauty than our 
hostess at the inn. One of these la- 
dies begged me to give her my cra- 
vat* For supper we hsd the frag- 
ments of our sumptuoira dinner, and 
a fine pheasant, which we purchased 
of a man whom vre met in the street. 
Fearing to trust this bonne bouche to 
the barbarian claws of our landlady, 
I undertook, after it was plucked, the 
office of trussing it myself, giving 
her such particular instructions rela- 
tive to the manner of cooking it, that 
it seemed impossible any mistake 
could arise. But alas, my lessons 
were of no avail. There is no beat- 
ing any innovation into the pericra- 
nia of the people here. She brought 
in the unfortunate bird in the san^e 
attitude as we had seen the fowl ser- 
ved up at dinner. She told me, with 
an air of superiour intelligence, that 
I had forgotten to cut off the rump. 
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whic^' Ivid ttctofdingiy undergone 
amputttlkm, tnd oho thut I had tie* 
ig;(ected to dtmw k, upon whidi she 
Mked in lier^R^er to coovince us of 
%e cleanness of the inside. The 
ilK'ceof these afgumenU there was n^ 
withstanding. We therefore thought 
i^best to bear our misfortunes with 
{]|tience. On retiring to rest, mine 
hist for the first time made his ap- 
pQtrance, and condescended to con- 
duct us to our rooms. The apart* 
meni in which I was to sleep was fur- 
nisled with a couple of b^s, and one 
solitary, bottomless chair. Its whole 
appoaraace was moat ancient andbug- 
gjj wd gave me but a fr arfu) coitici* 
pataoa.of the sufTertngs which I was 
condemned to underno. I found, on 
shutting th£ door, that it could not be 
fastened^ being unprovkied with eith* 
er latch or lock. I called to the land* 
lord, as he was. descending the stairSf 
to inform him of the drcumstance. 
He answered that he ioaa the lock, 
My >>ttd8tead stood in a s<Nt of recess 
i^ the Comer of the room, and con* 
Slated of three boards pfau:ed across 
iron trestles. My l^d waa an ohl 
matrass about aa inch in tliicknessy 
and hadt I l^ye every reason to be* 
Ueve, be«n in i^ofisesaion tiqie out of 
mind, of ttn thousand legions of flaaa, 
whose terrhory 1 did not invade witli 
impunity, h Iqss than ^ minute 1 
was attacked h^ stings innumei'a^le. 
My whole body was in a similar con^ 
dition with Gullifer's face from the 
arrows of the Liliputians. The bed 
had neither bolster, piUow, nor blan- 
ket The floor was covered with mats 
of straw, and your raaltisg kreeda 
Jf «H Uke a ioofh* AH night did I lay 
awake putting my assailants to death. 
Underneath us was the stable, from 
l¥hich we were separated only by loose 
planks laid across the beams, so that 
we. were unceasingly annoyed during 
the night by tb^ beUs of the mules. 
Tb^y sleep standing, with their heads 
j(|ed close to the manger. It is diffi- 
f:^lt t<> imagine a mor« disagreeabi&e 
or detested discord th^ this gingUng 



pTDduces. ItiS'SufidentIf fllmdfta^ 
by dKy^ but tntrelletss are dMi^itr 
submit to it at all lioors; Day* Mi 
night the annoyance i«6i^f oeam* 
The drifers refesfe- to tek^e off * th© 
belugas they say theammwls t&^tiia 
sound. It is diflkmlt to say "Milker 
tiie two*legged or four-legged beast 
is the most obstinate ; tb^ugh from 
an accurate attention to the usual be- 
haviour of both, 1 think that the for- 
mer is the most recoonaUe. The 
roof of our apartment was in the same 
style aa the floor. Tlw rata, by which 
it was tenanted, entertained us all 
night with their gambols^ and riiook 
down the dirt about our heads as thiy 
ran over the nuRers. Twoof our |Mrty 
ty lay in the same raom' w)di mioa 
host and his ri6. Our -dtoasiBg room 
exhibited a curious scene. WecoviU 
get no ckith or towel to wi|ie ouc 
hands, nor cofuU any-fecddng^-glassia 
shave by be procured m the houiUs 
One of the compoiy, at my augsefr 
ti<m. desired the landbidy to fonng^ia 
a bucket of waterfmn tlie welVtbM 
he might see his face; but vheUKi 
from hit being unaecustomisd to.tha 
use of aa inverted muvoiv or 66al 
his own nnakilMness,. be neaH^nafc^ 
vered his diy^^ in twiin with >the. rat 
aor. For my own put, I felt-the^ 
convenience lesa than nagr emppso*^ 
ensy as I had learnt on boanl the A^ 
&ica to shave neaiiy as well in the 
dark. In the early part of thevoyage 
I had the ill luck to break my fhoa 
Being unable to repair thia leaai aai 
aa nece&sity is the medier of invBi»> 
tion, I waa obliged eithernotta shave 
at all, or to ahave without ob^. . I be* 
came at iast veiy exjwrt at the ope- 
ration, not, however, wi^uii^tiflf 
myself sundry §rie«>iiB.gEahB»:a»i 
wounds in my &pat esiagra. The ijOi^ 
tuguese laches are notfaoredafitiaat 
in curtoat^ tbam theAe'of«ii|bBitaHil^ 
tries. In order tox try^thfl^ A-fWHf 
landlady and her danghtersi^^mtdnAy 
hat before my boe'^oni the^4ahleiai 
was begmning to shaven pntendiiV 
to look into the cxewm The ^ 
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^mM-^iiiiM ^iriA aH their ey«» I 
MW: #i«m Hbitpering oo^ another^ 
tod Qiietof tlmn I QverlaeAnlsai'Mrn- 
tkmnm Hmt^ a nmveiMro $cm um 

••awUiftr Ai»ff*/^wy curious vajr .of 
AmkoQ/j, AntODiai the jroutigest 



gtvli caine behind mo^ $mA eadecir 
voured to peep over aiy shoidder* 
WheB I had fiiiished^^fHl laiddoMm^ 
my hat, the whole fao^y caim« kt ro- 
tation and looked itito th« crown, ia 
Oi'der to tee what kind of a looking* 
glaa» it contained* 



(To be continue J.) 
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Of the ri^t honourable Henry Dundas, Viscoimt Mrdvllle, &c. &c. 



'* 'THE fimi^^ Dundas, of Arms- 
ton^ m Milk* LoCfatan, or Edinburgh^ 
fltncie, is » younger branch of the 
lioi»e of Dundas, and has for several 
generattona filled the Inghest depart* 
ments of the law in Scotland. Ro- 
bert, the grandftitfaer of Hennr, the 
9tibie<;t of tins Memoir, wa» a respect* 
sMe jmdigc af the court of session, the 
aopresae judicature of that part of the 
kingdom. His son Robert, was one 
lif thie ^most emkienl 'lawyers of his 
time; and after a^ brilliant dis]day of 
•tatorieal idnlkies, and legal krow* 
ledge afrtfaebar) was ]HX>moted to the 
iAaat of ioid president, or chief jus^ 
tsce$ which ilie filled in the most 
dignified manner, dtscribiiting justice 
wkh jwdi^nienty ec^uity, and imparti- 
aiity. Hu eldest aon^ Robert, was no 
leas diatinguished aa an adrocate and 
m jndge. Combining a profbtind 
kaowledgeof law^ with a command^ 
iog eloquence^ he was avowedly at 
th» head of the* Scotch bar* During 
tkelime lie sat in the house of com^* 
nabas, ha- also* made a ^^onsdderable 
figure as a pairtiamcntary speaker; 
jaad had his ctispositieii kd him to re- 
iinqiiuii legale ibr polHioal. pursuits, 
Matdbnts nniair h«ve rendered him 
M> kaa oon8pilwoQs^as » atatiesnran, 
akan'hiB^yoanger botlier Henryafter- 
9f«r<l»bnoatne< Bat aftcv having filled 
tkc ) o$i»4]f lord ad vocatev he was, in 
17^8y elevaaed to that <tf tond pnett- 
dattiv wluck he enjoyed near thirty 
jmmm F(kr thia oxaftcid aituatlon, he 
proved himself emin^itly qualified^ 



Unremittingly attentive to the duties 
of his office $ quick in developing the 
case that came before him ; judicious 
in his arrangements, and decisive in 
his judgment, he conducted and des* 
patched the business of the court, so 
as to be of infinite advantage to the 
aoitors ; and prevented that accumti- 
lation of undetermined causes, which, 
aiUr his death, and until the late re- 
form, became a serious and increas- 
ing evil. Conseious of superior taTent^ 
proved in his demeanor, and carrying 
with him a high tone of authoHty, he 
had no smsdl influence over his bro- 
ther judges. Like the Heathen Ju- 
piter, as painted by the burlesque dra- 
matkt^ 

■ * Cock of tlie school. 

He bore despotic rule, 
His word) though Jibsurd, must be laW; 

Cow*d deities, 

lUke mloe in c^kiese, 
To squeak muftt cejise or gn«w/ 

Sinoe his death the pre^dentship 
has devolved into other channels, (out 
out by the Dundas interest) ; bm his 
eldest son, Robert, after successively 
holdings the places of sc^icHor gMie*- 
ral and lord advocate, is now^ Iditl 
chief baron of the' court' of exche- 
quer in Scotland $ an office of equal 
emolument, only second in cfignity, 
and comparatively asinecure. 

Henry Dundas, since viscewnt Mel- 
ville, was a younger brother of the 
last lord president^ by a second mttN 
riage of the president, his (ktheiv wiiHi 
Miss Gordon, daughter of sir Wil- 
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liam CU^rdon, of Gf^on^toH) premier 
btrontet of ScotlaniL He was bom 
about tbe year 174 1 , and receired his 
early edueaieioii at home, and at the 
high tdiool of Edinburgh. After- 
vfitis he prosecuted his studies, both 
liyberary and legal, at the university of 
that city ? Where he was distinguish- 
ed more for the quickness of his parts 
than intenseness of study. After the 
roudne of the classes, and undergo- 
ing the usual public and private exa- 
mimtlons, writing and displaying the 
force of defending a Latin Thesis on 
the subject of the civil law, he was 
admitted a member of the faculty of 
advocates^ (and called to the bar; in 
1763; and at the time of his death, 
was, in point of seniority, the eleventh 
on the list. The Scotch barrister, 
although he has not the numerous 
silk gpwns to obstruct his career, 
finds, in general, the road to profes- 
sioaai eminence little less difficult 
and tedious than the English coun- 
cil. Mr, Dundas, however, enjoyed 
unusuid lulvantages. With a vigor- 
ous, mind, unrestrained by the mau- 
vaue hontej which embarrasses his 
conDCryaaen in the outset of life, he 
enjoyed the patrcmage of numerous 
connexions of respectability ; and cli- 
ents, as well as their solicitors, were 
eager to employ a young man of 
pronuung ti^nts in a court where 
his brother presided with dict^vtorial 
away. 

Aad it may be observed, ^at at the 
Scotch bar, many lawyers of great 
practice, including more than one or 
two of the present judges, have owed 
their rise, in no small degree, to hav- 
ing relatives on the bench, who were 
supposed to lend a favourable ear to 
their arguments. He possessed be- 
sidest a fluency of speech^ and an 
energetic, if not elegant, oratory ; 
and from the outset, delivered him- 
self in a language and manner evinc- 
ing a consciousness of superiority, 
and of his prospects of nominating 
the futmse judges of the bench he ad- 
dressed; prospects, since fully and 
unprtMdeiiitly realised-^-as now ibr 



many years, thpy hi^ b^NO^.abaqpt 
uniformly appointed tiiro«gh 14*, c«» . 
commendation ; and of tbe prf seot 
fifteen lords of session^ and five,l>%f • 
rons of exchequer^ th<2xe are. not a)>^ 
three who do not owe their elf v^tttpa: 
to his patrona^^ . From tl^esc. cU** 
cumstances, it is not aun>risi^ that 
he suddenly rose to the highest Ji«|^. 
of practice. Nor would he stoop ^ 
petty causes, nor submit to the drad* 
gery of compiling those multitudi- 
nous papers, and la^ge quarto pri^md 
volumes, with wliich Xh^ Sqptchkol 
proceedings are loaded i but whea^- 
could not decently decline t^isbryta^ 
of professional duty, he g^neraUyieatn 
ployed the pen of some of hif fao^ 
laborious l^rethreut adhibitii^ 1^ sig- 
nature on their composition i and it 
is well known, that even tjie late istd 
president, sir Hay Campbell, did ^ 
disdain to afford this assistance ta lup 
junior friend, and afterwards patr^m 
through whose interest bpth hp imi 
his learned sont now commonly called 
k)rd Succothi^ iirere sealied. o^ . Ac 
bench. 

On the first vacancy, Mr. D\wdis 
was appointed solipitor genpra) f *|Dd 
in a few years afterwa^, {I jMuokin 
1773,) his majesty's advocate of ^kirtt 
land ; an office not merely tanf^mapnl 
to that of attorney g^ne;r^i. of ;Eb|^ 
land, but (according to tlj^e authpzi^ 
of lady Melville's cousin, th# rigt^ 
honourable colonel Chj^-les Ho^W^ 
lord advocate, s^d no^ lord justice 
clerk) the only efficient great officer 
of state, and whose power is unUmil* 
ed. The Scotch judges, assume t^ 
themselves an usidefiued ^utttoriqFi 
which they style nobik oJuiut^fgpA 
by which they make knpoi;ta9t^b^^ 
lative acts, that in England wc^d.Kkf 
quire the joint conQurrence. 4>f tti 
kingt lords, and coQxmoi^i a^diiK 
like manner th^ lord ^yocatd, b(^< 
sides exercising, iq every .Gjriq^iosL 
case, the functions, of a giwAf#i{C|b 
issues mandates competent ^^fl®-^ 
judge in the kingdom. The fiJlow- 
mg instance of this arbitrarjr J^^ * 
took place soon «fter ,Mr^ uvmi^^ 
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•ntefiitinent.' 'The' people of the 
ht^hhtnds t/i Scotiand, driven from 
their Sttje farms by the oppression of 
the laridhoMers and their factors, were 
theft beginning those emigrations to 
Amenca, which have since been so 
frequent and mirherous. To check 
this spirit, the lord advocate resolved 
summai^ to prevent them from en-^ 
joking in another climate, the fruits 
of their industry, which their land- 
kn^denied them m their own. A 
n^nber of these poor highlanders 
hlk^by di^poshig of their little all, 
«ii^ed, am! with their families em- 
buHced in a ship, to transport them 
OT^ the Atlantic Ocean ; but they 
w«fef interdicted, brought forcibly 
from 6n board, to wander wherever 
they might, and an embargo laid on 
the ^ssel : all by the simple Jiat of 
lord advocate Dundas.* 

He was not alwa^, however, so 
rigM ftS' to emigrants to America. 
DS^ Campbell, of Belmont, esq. a 
JrieMdtr of Mid Lothian^ accused 
of m acinous forgery, was well known 
to be for months (hardly concealed) 
in Hie prmeipal hotel in Edinburgh ; 
but here Uie vigilance of the lord 
adiiacate was asleep; no step was 
t«k«B ttther to arrest him, or prevent 
his d«parture with his fanuly, for 
whish purpose a subscription was 
pretty pubKcYy made, and contribu- • 
tioils given by certain other of the 
firevhokiers of Mid Lothian. The 
two -^ts juirt mentioned, are made 
the subject of a very severe pam- 
{^ilct)' pfftlished at Edinburgh, enti- 
lledy'^ A Letter to the U>rd Advo- 
€AtmC «fiM to be written by the late 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart ; but which I have 
good reason to befieve, was the pro- 
duction of Mr. Hugo Amot, the his- 
torlMi of ££nburgh. 

Ml*. Dundas was resolved not to 
coiiflhie Ya% talents to the bar of the 
couHof sesfiloo. He viras desirous 
of dlipla^ing them in parliament; 
and' having become % candidate for 



Mid Lothian, in opposition to the tete- 
sir Alex^ider Gilmainy invt^ted the ^ 
court interest, he succee^e^y ^as he 
boasted, against all the influence of ' 
government. Since which he has 
always enjofred that county himael]^ < 
or put in one of his fanuly^ as mtwk* 
her. At the foUowiag tJe^iont hb 
made a strong push for the city of 
Edinburgh* in favour of sir Wilinim 
Miller, now a respectable jn^poi 
against the late sir Lawrence Dub« 
das, and so far succeeded) a« to have 
his friend .returned, but lo sit only 
until ousted pn a petition to the house 
of commons. Sir Lawrence retained 
the cit^ till his death } since which 
period it has been compfetely in the 
disposal of Mr. Duodas, who took 
his seat ibr it himself (nm parliaxnent* 
ceding tlie county to his nephew. 

As a younger brother, Mr. Dun* 
das possessed no fortune^ except m 
very moderate patrimony ; but in the 
situation in which he was placed, 
with the most flattering prospect% 
and a manly figure, he might mx> 
cessfully have sought the hand of any 
woman. He fixed his affections on a 
lady of great beauty and acoomplisk'- 
ments. Miss Rannie, the eklest daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Mr*. Rannieii of 
Melville, in Mid Lothian, and they 
were married (according lio the best 
of my recollection) about the 3Fear 
1768. Mr. Rannie was supposed to 
be immensely rich; and it. has been 
repeatj^ly said, that Mr. Dundas got 
100,000/. by her. This however^ b 
erroneous. The fact is^ Mr. Cock- 
bum, of^ Cockbum, (afterwardSf by 
Mr. Dundas*s interest) a baren of 
the Scotch court of exchequer) at oe 
about the same time, married the 
younger Miss Rannie; and it was 
agreed by all parties, that Mr. Du»^ 
das shouki have the whole succes- 
sion, paying Mr. Cockbum 10^00<M. 
in fiill of his lady's shave. On Mr. 
Rannie's death, the property viias 
ibund to be nowise what was expect* 



* I believe Oliver Cromwen was one of the last persons in Bngl«nd» whom the atiK 
tnurj pewer ^ to govenuaent prevented from emigratiDg to America. 
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nd, Mr, DwpdM, got the est^ of 
^elvUlct which is not vcrjr exteiH 
«ive ; but U U be|ieved> that after 
pnyiog the burthens on it and the sti** 
puUted 10,000/. to Mr* Cockbun^ he 
bad hy no meaiM an equal sum left 
to hiin«elC Melville castle is delight-* 
fully situated on the banks of the river 
North Csk^. five mUes north itxua 
Edinburgh; and has been witbia 
t^se few yeficSf rebuilt in the Gothic 
style, and the grounds laid out with 
much taste, so as to form a handsome 
iamilysieat. 

A more elegant couple than Mr. 
and Mrs, D. was no where to be 
seen ; and as theirs was» in a great 
measure, a match of love, they enjoy- 
td the utmost connubial felicity. At 
the same time, both being young, 
gay, and ^ond of soeiety and pleasure,. 
S)ey tasted, deeply of all the gratifica- 
(iona of luxury and dissipation* Mr. 
Du^as, it is true^ had little patrinio* 
uy^ and got no great fortune by his 
lady i but the fees ariaiog from his 
pj^a^tioer the salary and emoluments 
of lus successive offices of solicitor 
gf;neral and lord advocate, and the 
pi-oceeds of the office of keeper of 
the signetf which ke held first jointly 
with Mr« Andrew Stuart, and aiter- 
Wi^rds alone) made altogether a hand* 
some income. Qn the otlier hand* 
his expenditure was great. Be* 
sides keeping feahiooAble establish- 
meats in town and country^ bisjre^ 
quent }oui*neys to London, together 
with p^retty considerable private ex* 
penses, arising frcnn his dawtion to 
tlie fiur seX) altc^her were ranre 
than sufficient to cxMu^t the funds 
of a roaa in whom the love or carexal' 
money, was nei^ec a predomioant pasf 
sion ; and not only was the estate* of 
Melville mwtgagiKi beyond its utmost 
\9im% but his personal debta were 
bvath lairga «nd luimerous. Stilly Imw* 
ever» he was. able to clear his way and 
]itf^ Hk el#0a»ce^ His mansion was 
thie jPosofTt of the bon vivantti and 
being fond of the pleasures of the ta- 
blet W^ ^tn e»:eUent bottk^ompa* 
nion, BacchanaUsA OKgka not unfire** 



quently occurred^and (^|ipoft«tl|i9k 
Pundas to scenes ofi^oaiT^ to fcBWwr 
delicacy; bitt which cipstom. grsdik*, 
ally familiarizes. To this mi^ fdh- 
hj^ be attributed the ivafortiiiiiSi 
occurrencea, which. put aa vsivi 1% 
their nuptial hsppiBGsa. Itis.oe4ttiti 
that Mr. Cockbum waa ao^isniitl^ 
husband, as to dfny hialady a fmiii^ 
cipation in such revets; :a9ld itift 
equally certain* th^ft Mrs^^'CocfebiM 
always maimtMnad sftMrrepriaflhsMfl 
character. 

In the year irrs* th« eleveolbtpe^ 
giment of dragoons happ<9ied to^^ 
quartered at Musslebttiy, a shoi!t4iiH 
tancefrom MelvUlecaMleyaadfiKMk 
Mr. Dundaa's house ^ E^bi)*^ 
In this corps waftii«uteMMFaIeoiinr 
a lutfKlsome 3^01109 feUaw ; and-^pi^ 
sessing those accompttshmenttwUfabf 
particularly in military nmipatsU^ 
firequent kavoc in the jemale. heart* 
He devoted hia particular^ aMantis a s 
to Mrs* Dundas, while hag iMwNnrt 
was absent on ayocatiuQB -of 4)iisi«' 
neas or pleMUPe) and hia- aisidtitles 
were but too successfok The . yieM< 
ing fair ona» could not wil^hsUnd-te 
impassioned suits and tkcir* sKaw 
w»a conducted miti so Httie oifeam*- 
speetioo,as soon to beeome ganertflf 
Imowu; andof coumesBettttbt'caD'' 
ceaied from heif lord. Mri JXindas 
behaved on this occasion^ vitfi be* 
covnng fortij^ide> and ^^tmrmtjh 
iritbout betrayiQg the laaeroenMyt'or 
vindictive di8i)tositicm>whiofa^prampli 
ittjitfed huabanda to*stelkaicemliBo« 
ralion for tlie loss of thstr ivivai! 
affectioiia ^d honmur, in. pfocpdng 
damagas. It was, howeyievi ^nac^ 
sary that a ic^ tapfmitilM^ AMrii 
teka place. . : . > 

No objeodaoa were audtit^atif^ 
vOTce was speedily. ohtninaJT? /and m 
a few dayaaAen^ aiJinatrtafflPw ak ia Jie 
bc«Led be«ween>tihelady^ttd)(Mll/F. 
Mr. Dundas bdiainiig»Q»tfa»tmaMB 

witkchamctensda libenlit]it ipn^i^ 
sides varioua muptia^i' pi ea w H ap itttdfc 
as are usually bestowed hf* p aie li 
on their dangihtaffs, ha sflttlpdf wiAer 
volimtacily) aad w'akom \ 
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iH^^Mf cbtirt, ftn atniuity of 1200/. 

onAcondHloii of htr bttniMng Htr^lf 

fiHm 'ScothiM. It h unnecessary to 

tmst faKte, ftrther the ^result of this 

toiimhi tyot k is ^per to ilnention, 

Wkh vtopect to Mr. DuncMis, that he 

«fW times ^ctitA the part of the best 

rfltthWsftowaiWsf hisxihiWreAi thus 

bil^ oftli^ir mbthen ^ft^ «ttended 

mo^ dtiHfulff to thdr education. 

Ttolftfflity thtts left hl-m, were Ro- 

bcifVf now tlB^diuht^M^tville, 'mho mxv^ 

ried Miss Saunders, grand-daughter 

d^this late bdm^rd sir Charles Saun- 

djsrsyby wtioflt her got a very large 

fartblie,) and three daurfiters i the 

Mevi married iirBt to Mr. Drtim- 

BHiiodv fltid ' afknrards Mr. Strange, 

bM^^' London^ bankers ; the second 

ur^i^s' naphewy thft riffht honourable 

chief iMtton Dundftft ; and the third, 

C0<th«4h<dB0l»plibDe George Abercrom- 

btef {Igib mtttA^v for Edinburgh 

dsfyi eldftsf «on of sir Ralph, and 

wHO'taeceeds to the tide of his mo- 

tfadr^ btron^to Abercrombi«. 

' >tt) has been already ftientioned,(hat 

MK Dundas first came into parli»* 

ment in opposition to the <hint8try$ 

but -to prudently carried his oppMi-^ 

tion t^ fii^ther^ Oti die contrary^ 

te^ineeimie the* strenuous supporter 

o^'lord North, and of the American 

im»^- Althovigh hi«<etoquence wUiDted 

th^ )gr«ce and ^gunt EuaYtty of 

soifte* oi' bis contemporartes, and al^- 

dnKi^' his «ioeiitioii was disfigared 

b^ttlpotiural pronunciation, a strong 

pfwinciftl accent^ and a not unfro* 

qiwraerintrockictionf of ' Sooticistns, yec 

he^tt^giseA ably and :forcib}y ; and be^ 

ifw a" fluent «pttaltet^ eter ready to 

dS tt A aad support atry proposlAioa 

or act of his party, such a mc^pober 

eeold not'^Mi; to be lagfaly 4[istiiiii^d 

bp ii'iaisxteMV''^^ fomd no* small 

difioulcfte onrry'ihis fn«iMure«- 

IMH^iiaKia^Bensible o^ hlyfnqpoi^ 
j m im t(ir gnn finuiTml. ttti" desirous of 
acvArhig ilia :ceHntry m iente etifeer 
HhwitiQW^tesB^dB. those he hc4d ; aftd 
toMuiecki the oenehision of Hie Aine« 
ricMinnwai^i he; vA^^ t«cttlf for the 
tfevfottiBhit) ei tto «ev)»k The mU 



nhtcrwasperfettl/'WTlBng to grant 
this ; but, knowhig the value of good 
places, at a period vrhert he partitu* 
larly required to have eVcry mcartj^ 
of patronage, he made it a condition* 
^hat Mr. Dunda^ should* relinquish 
his office of keeper of the signet ; W 
which the latter would, by no niean« 
agrefe. He ea!^ly'foresawthe speedy 
downfall of the adihhiistraiion ; arid 
was himself Itoaj^r A^r*, to j^ive up 
a sh^ecure of 2,000/. a year for fife, 
for a plate however respectable or 
lucrative, of which he might be de- 
prived in a month. The prudence 
of his determination soon appeared; 
After various defeats in parliament, 
the American war and lord North's 
administration at once tei'minated; 
and the Rockingham psrty came into 
office the 2rth of March, 1 782. ^ 

Unfortunately for the nation, this 
ministry was but cf three ihonths* 
duration ; the untimely and lamented 
death of the virtuous marquis, its 
head, occasioning another almost to>* 
tal change, on the 1st of July, 1^ 
same year ; when the eart of Shcl- 
bume, afterwards nwrqiris t)f Lens* 
down, succeeded as first lord ef the 
treasury, and Mr. Pitt became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Although 
these Mid other members of this mot- 
ley group) had been strong inimicat 
ta the actsof the North minisU^, Mr. 
Dundas found no drffituky in accept- 
ing' a place tmder them, and became 
as resolute and strenuous in their sup- 
port, as be had foi^merly been in ^« 
voin* of lord North. . 

Be was sworn into the privy eeun^ 
dt) and appointed treasurer of the 
narry, retainmg at the same time, his 
Sceiicb offices of lord advocate and 
keeper of the'signet 

The new ministry set seriously to 
the work of imdung a genera) peace. 
Promional articles with the iMrteen 
Unked States of America, were sign- 
eiieii the 51st ef Non^embe^ as were 
prefiminaries with France and Spaitt, 
the SOth of January foHb wing. Tlicre 
is, however, no duty in which an ad-^ 
nnmstratieat is so imlikdy to give sih 
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^ ticftietiofi as peiice«fiiaking, especUdl^ 
after an unfortunate War. During 
tlie coiHinuitnoe of Iht wary the peo- 
ple at^ buoyed up by expectation, and 
Uie conductors of pubiie affairs, find 
measM in the inidBt of reverses, to 
gloss ov^er the evils, and to persuade 
the multliude that t^y are only tem* 

'porary Old will soon be repaired; but 
when they are oMged to make peace^ 
att this delusion is dispelled : the peo- 
ple see that the blood and treasure of 
the nation has been wantonly expend- 
ed, and that ^le terms which can be 
obtained fn>m a succesoful enemy, 
afc a bad recompense for this expen- 
diture. In the present case« the im- 
mense load of debt incurred by the 
war, and on whieh the people had 
now the opportunity of calmly reflect- 
ing, illed them with dismay, espe- 

• ciaUy when they found the articles of 
|keaoe to be by no meant what diey 
dpected, toid the obloquy fell not on 
those who conducted the war, but on 
theaa who were obliged ta make the 
best terms tfaey could: and lord 
North, the prime agent of the crown 
in all Uie warlike measures, was the 
man to attack his successors for what 
it was hanfly in their pow«* to avoid. 
He and hb greatpoliNBOal adversary, 
Mr. Fox, forgetting all their animo- 
sity, joined their interests to destroy 
the existing iiin»afstraitofe( by tbeir 
joint inAuence they were auocessfnl ; 
and that ceidirated coatitioa minmtry, 
OR the vety grounds of the terttia of 
peace, and the address of thoaks 
on the occasion* obtataed ouch a ma- 
jority in parlianwni,.-a» commanded 
their wvy to pewer, and placed the 

* imbecik'dttke o£ Portland in the no- 
miaai ofiiee of «nnister, or at kast 

. 'first lord'of the treasury, while tkey, 
' holding the scale of seoretaries of 
I atate^ were the eftoieot mimstesa. 

Under this change, Mr. Dundas 

.' not oel|f lost his place of treasurer of 

^ the nevyybiit aiso that of lord advo- 

^oate of. Scotland, which he had heki 

jidNxHteniyeaeft; and which was cen* 

ferred on the honourable Henry £r- 

skiM« The two gentlem^ &lling 



itatooompany togeihet w BdMbAnA, 
soon after tld#A»psliMiiHit;M^.<CI^ 
^Lhie oliaepswl thatrht^must hai^tts 
silk gown*made r^^ wM^Mff. Btth 
das taunciAgty >said^ ^ It ifai^taAy 
worth whiles ibr the' tUne^Thtf ^^lll 
want it-; yea had ' better benw 
mine.'^*' if is* oerttilw, tbat^^he Md 
the office litiie' more' liutt hriP a 
year ; but Mr. Bundas, on the sic- 
ceeding chanM, ifid ne< tliM prsffcr 
to resume it, but <»flted4r to'Mr;'my 
Campbell, whom he aftw wn rt i r iWH 
moted to the ehairoflord presiMt 

The coalition aduMnistiiausn talli- 
ed a wttf short periodi " Teaagi^Rt, 
assisted by Mr. Dwadas^ ^ ttorOrah 
ville lemyff and » very string p*]^- 
bit intereat^ sooa pitcit»ftMid iMr 
downfidl ; the gsomiA of flttabk'beiig 
Fox's celebrated india bilk Hrapfib- 
sition to this measurer MsuvMnhs 
made a very conspicwoafs €g4irei fit 
had most' assidaou s^ owpkjysd Ma* 
self to investigate and titideistiaMMke 
coroplicaaed afiairs of tbrktoiBpittf* 
This was, pevhf^s^ tte 'fts^eceadon 
which he was employ ed,* in 'ilialltrs 
that reqi!^ed deep aad actieusalkii* 
tiott. In IttS profieidftoiial *hsrf«rii 
aa a l^wyer^ audi hie parfiamcoHly 
speachev his ahiHttes ^ciniBi* hipi 
threugh withoutifkiuehdnttaarUbotir 
orstudy; but this reqi]ifod;iiot«Blf 
all his talemayiwt also that SMBtiai* 
rcmtttmginveatifetton to artiBidllie 
intncate ai«rat>f this iaamanseem* 
cem ; in the future control of whicb 
he WIS dkttwiB^ im lab the ^t^ 
leadi and hwt be ahcywed'kintilf 
' completely ^ equal ta ^le mil *f^ 
found seseavchea. Inisttioeeeflle 
first acta of the ftew ainiaii*rniir»i» 
wa* to^bving m a* biAa^ 1^, «e idK 
materially diffaHngfrom tfaeefanov- 
' COS. one o£ Msr Faftiaed^Mtf. INr- 
das was ^laecd at «he heist ef^ 
hoard of coalrolr estiMbbed4»r^ 
law« -; ^ */ .''••» '" 

Mr« Pitt wiB 'tomiilalelf ^he^Kc- 
mien hokler of the eftoea^ bM ^ 
of the tteasurys soiil oh«acfettHH#f^ 
exchequer ^ and Mr^ Dmidas, hsfefeg 
theoAces of .toaaaurar«f'4lN^JlHri 
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jt|ild.«fft$iitept 4tf the board of c^a- 

$ifAi aiui j^Uio§.iifiter«Brd»totbeie, 

.ttuaof sec^tjinFof ac«te>lie»idctibe- 

.iog aote 9»i oJbQlute .miMster for 

. S^smd* His. putvo^i^ was un- 

I UHUidiid ; lodut. wm filkd wkh bis 

cm»tures ; ,and ewery office id iiiaoa- 

. tiye«»UQlr|r wft» given through Um. 

^ Wilh tbift miprttcedeoted iflAucnce, 

k is Q9 wonder that of the forty-five 

. aiMi^ttMft which &:QtlaAd aendatothe 

fiiQuse of Gonui^oDt, he carried five- 

.ai:yLtba> although fnooi his BatUffal or 

. ^Isuniiy ^tefOsti.hecQuld hardly sue* . 

.eecd in the uow^ .«)if . J^lid Lothian 

aiaua».ai»d waa without, pretensioo to 

.fUtenqit aay^ other city or borough. 

i l^hf sixteen repraseoutjive peers were 

a^o jififtirely hifi aominatiaii^ This 

faiat indeed ia aowise uncommon ;. the 

8Qat«h peerage being so undevi«ting« 

ly ioyal^ that thcraifiiatcr of the day 

never fails to dickato their choice, and 

.that jiqt aecffotU^ but by ciraidar man- . 

^ataa* in the Ibrm of raqueats; to 

^hioh thia noble body aa^tamely aub- 

• mka^aathe no leas loyal clarioal or- 

. 4er do in the caa^ of a cong^ de tHre 

for a bishop. To ahow this in a strong 

insaaikeef Icx^d Lauderdale, during Mr. 

. Dundas's i^ign^ had not infiue&ce to 

. ipaocttre his own election $ whereas, 

Jumng^ .during' l)he late ^wdgEmiatra- - 

. tion^ succeeded to* the maaageinait * 

.of Soatlaodt the same noble lord had i 

the iBfiuence with the saa^e body of 

poevs) to aominaie fifteen of the six- 

..teen. 

9utt ahbough Mr. Dmidaa, from 
Ida vast pctrooagt, had insnenae in- 
fluence aoKHig thaae dasaes in Scot- 
land, who liued in the hope of obtain- 
ing placeaibr themselves or their re- 
lalivea and coonexionav the atfong 
•vtoasttPte of the administration with 
>wl^ch he acted, rendered him very 
tmpopiiiar avnong the body of the 
l^eople^ And 1r lua viait tctiScoitoid, 
in the year 1792, he, at more ph^ces 
^ttian on^-tmnrowly eacaped the fiiry 
of the populace i which hia frieiids, 
>.by 4httiv isfpfudeot aeal in his behalf, 
.iimtbcr -piomoted) than allayed. A 
: eteuaaatanoo occorrcd in Edinburgh 
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Oil thi^ hint's hMMi^F, 47»S|*4riMrv- 
ingof notico. - x 

It baa been the custom ijot tbatckf 
to celebrate the Mrtb^y c^the aove* 
reign, with great edal and noise ; and 
on this annual featival, the lower, part 
of the conkmunity) aoiopg their other 
^ajoymeaia, take the opportunity of 
expreiaing their abhorrence of per« 
sons they consider inimical to the 
country, by; ewhibiting and hanging in 
d^y the unpopular chai^ter of the 
day. Mr. Wilkes» fnwi hia spirited 
and' well-founded attach en North 
Britain, and the charMter of ita inha* 
bitants, was the obooaiousindividiiialy 
whoaie ^»ffigy, on every ratunung 4th 
of June, for aerieaofy^trst waa trans- 
ported in a cartt bf these auserable 
Scots, to a place called the Yellowfee, 
and there executed in due form. Thia 
display of popular resentanentv was 
always sufiQered undisturbed by the 
magistrates ; and the nuikitude hav« 
ing satisfied their love of justice, qui- 
etly dispersed. Mr. Wilkea had for 
years been forgotten, and the ce- 
remony fallen into dimae^ untii the 
4th of June. 1793, when the mob des- 
tined the revival of the oeremony in 
the person of Mr. Dun^n. Accord- 
ingfyf on that day^ hiaefligy waa (lire- 
pwed, and piacod in a cart for the 
usual execution; but the magistratea 
wore rooaed at the idea of the indig- 
nity otteaopted lo be oflei^d to thw 
idol. A military force was called in» 
and the populace pvoceediDg to aune 
acts of riol^ by breaking the windows 
of his vehitives* heoae in George'a 
squaae^ the soldma irttacked themf 
and several persons lost tiveir liviea. 
Had the magistratea quietly auffered 
the inooxioua display of poplikr re- 
aentment, no mischief vrould have 
taken place; but the lives <tf t^ citi- 
xena were sacrificed for their seal 
t^irardsthe giver of good tfalnga: and 
the lord provost^ Mr. Stiitogv by 
whoae authonty the milhavy power 
was called out against the hihabtamts, 
vras, for his time-serving energy, cre- 
ated a baionet. 

Although evtr siace the estahliah- 
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rtcnt of Mr. Pitt's ministry, in 1783, 
Mn^Duiidii» hlA^ been*tn«it«fRmiit 
ebadjiitor, h^ww^not imcil 1791, that 
he-beo4tti»e n membfvoB tftie cabiAet; 
A« prkictpii) tiaoretary of state for tlie 
Ikyriie defiarttiumt Tbis he held im-^ 
til the year 17<^4';^ ivben the graDii 
abftii btonig^t ever to Mr. Pkt% go* 
lAlrmnent, a gPtat bodf of nominal 
whIgs, at the head «€ whom ^as Uvd 
duke of Portland. But here a dlSi^ 
ctiKy rose'i Mr;. Dundas^ «iae no ksa 
aftiiaehed to places than the duke, )UKi 
hjrno fioeans wifhedto'neliinQQiahaiiy 
thtt he held; By Mr. BurWe hiU, 
the thitti secre^oTshSp h«d beenahe4 
li$hfd)«t the cioae of the Anrterican 
irar . Thei«fm, to please both iiv^ 
lodoaist Me. Pkt aod hie ooHeaguee 
found means, by some maidcal ctdeu^ 
latioiii to shoii^ that the places of two 
seoretanesr recfuired thvee persons H^ 
fiU them ; and thus, while the duke 
succeeded ta the heme department^ 
Mr. Dundas continued as secretary 
under the head of the war depart* 
meat* And as if the plaoes and pa* 
trottagc he enjoycil had net been su/- 
fioient* he was also nomtnated custds 
teaoloirttm^ £br Middlesex. 

> In tbe inTestigatiea of plots by 
l«cobins« against government, shout 
this time, -Mr. Dundas was partic«N 
larly eoaspiciioes ; and eapeeiaily in 
the triab that took place inScoiland, 
Habere several members of what was 
s^led the British cootsentknv, were 
by an extraordiiiary extension ef the 
kysrs, rather than the justice ef that 
part of the kingdom, tFanst>orted for 
tbttrteen yeitf^ to New Somh Wales i 
and one of the tmnistry's own «{Med 
watflianged: while persons m cir-' 
cumstances not dissimilar, tried in 
London^ were acquitted bv the ver- 
dicts of honest London juries^ 

.Mr. Dundas may also be said to 
have been tbeifiiahjer of the volunteer 
sysiemT which was the great instra* 
mcnt of keeping up the spirit of the 
|)eople iniavour of the wan m which 
the country was luinout^ly involved. 
I^bea inhdiitbun^h^ he appeared as 
a primte in the first corps raised 



there ; and not a little indulged the 
lenity of that regiment v by pvopoahig* 
one ^ay Atrkn wiKHftHv tO' s<md« 
few ships of wun, to «arty' them ^ 
London in a bodyf ^o tk presentied oa 
fatsmajeb^ He ^^itavnly ^dU pKe^ 
sent<me6fthem,''as>a itpetknenj a' 
genttemtt^near aeteti fetx^higb, ftwl 
scout inpre^ttion^wH^rapp^n^fiii^ 
ceurt m tlie wallM*m >of'a priivat^ vo^ 
lunteer. ' ■ . - . i^^. 

Abeet the year rr^^.Mt^DveaSm 
married lady Jane Hope^ davghier ^ 
the hite, and sister of the pt^entcsut 
of Hopetoun ; by 'Wliottj hb ^lg^ tS^ 
issue. But smce that periods ikat 
ItmliyhaTe app^tf^ed pt^ettyceni^^ 
cuoesinthelistsof pliu^emen. Mt 
bdyship berseti; obt^ed' seme irifls^ 
able cvowh leases; and Mr. Dwidae 
modestly deelhiing a pension fronr 
the EasMndla compaiiyi the aarmtf 
wa6 confiefrred on her, astjehig a bet- 
ter life; He himself alSD% on th*^ 
death of Mr. Stewart M^&ennie, wtM 
a})p<^ntefil (Ibr life), keepiii^ of tM 
privy seal nf Scotland, an^absolottf 
siivecor^ of S,000f. but which: he nishi 
ed^o 4^500^. ; and for fear 4f thee>fflce 
of keeper of tliesignefi^ne; ott^ iaf 
his ftimiiy ofi his deaths heti^fttreii 
h CO his son, who hoide It Ibi- lift;. 

Mr. Dun<kis^€Oatilifi«d in la^ aev«i 
nd officer until 1 Sr> i , when' be' redhed 
with hia firtend Mti Pitt, to trteke wvf 
fb^ the Atkiington adniUiiscraiMiii ; 
and'he WH the next y^ar created via^ 
count Melville and baron Dunira, a 
title he took ft-om the estate purchas- 
ed by him in Ferth^ire. 

On-Mr. PKt'aretuta tetiffice^ lord 
Melville succeeded lord 6t Vineeftt, 
as firtM; lord of the admiralty*, afid am* 
timied so Until the memorable' oo€ur^ 
reace irf hie Impeac^bir^t. f|e'tia«H 
while treasurer of tM liavyf r^mtelred 
mdch essential fipdvaniage t^ the^aer^ 
vice; and had-1)^en Inmrottisaital^'io 
ptonnetmg (M^oomibrtiof'theiseiif^i^si 
by bills he Introdttced^ ^onenalMlw^ 
them^dutdng theiri^seiide iVfJkNI 
certain poit^Mis of ^els pky totJfehe 
wives and near relatifes^ t^he $imi 
brought Ibrward a biB far ^regtriatii^ 
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^%t€(Bmfi( of th^m^Jy^f^ prevewt* 
iibg 'W» mpm^P .U6e bet«g nitde o£ 
the wnmtyJfMisin^ thffmf^k lus handii 
wc^dmcliog-die^MiM fn>in lime to 
twMf , ta bd p$M Mito.Ule \mtk* Tbia 
bJU, of vrbich MiWM>tbe .inA^^ he 
liFia th$3t fvftt'ta hrealM aod li^jr. tM 
tftpt^ ispppfl of tbe comnus^ioiiert for 
Devnl inquueyi ^irmti|;iBK«d und«r tbe 
auspices ot the earl of St. Vincent, it 
^ppcandd that laa*g^ «a0is of the ^h- 
Kemooey.kx th« haads of the twe*- 
iliMr^r, bad bieeo employed direcUf 
eontrany lio the iM5t. 
:.J| Wuld bejunneceaaafy here to|;a 
into a deUyi) of aU that 0€c4irred oa 
thi)» momeiitoaA occasion, espeoally 
a»ihe cireuitiQtAnces ia>e fre&h m the 
m^mocy of ithe pubUc The matter 
Ufas taken up veiy warmly by the 
boiMie of commpna ; and after keen 
debates, the reaolutiona moived by Mr. 
Whitbre^ for the impeachment of 
^/ noble Urd, were carried on the 
$th of April) 180^. On ctstiog up 
the' votes on the divi8i<Hi, the num- 
bers; V4rtt found equal, 216 for, and 
tl6 agftin$ti but the motion was carrt« 
. ed by the casting vote of tbe right ho* 
Hont^Me Charlea Abbots the speaker. 
On the 10tb» lord MeWille reaigoed 
hit 4>fBiQe of ^Mral lord of the admi* 
faltys^nd on tbe 6t^ of Mi^ he was 
atrttok* from the list <rf privy coun* 
soUors by his maj[esty« On the 26th 
of Jun«» Mr. Whitbread appeared at 
tlu»^ b»r of the heuae ^f loids, accomt 
panied by several ^ber members, and 
solemnly impeached lord Melville t^ 
high crimes and misdemeanors ; .and 
CO the 9th' of June, presented at the 
Uu» of tbe house of iords» the articlea 
of impeachment, The trial after- 
)tMurds proceeded in Westmmster hailf 
Had in the end lord Melvitte was ax> 
quoted of: all the articles by oonside" 
mble majoiritiee. Trial* of this de* 
90i!iptiiH>^re alwuy^ mueli biassed by 
pair^4 end thAt tbla wsaa tbe case in 
tbepoesei^t inatftneey it is only neces^ 
aary to look; at tdie names of the vo- 
^ens. . That lord MelviUe acted con* 
tnwjitp^lawvtbegre can be no doubt; 
hut on the other luuidi it does not 
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appear that : hc.iwae ibBteated byi mfr 
lives of peraeBal' (COtniption» ofsill 
&a, that iM enj^ed any peeMhar aA^ 
vantage tnsn , t^ miaiippli(»ti#ni of 
the monies. Tbosemnder him«.ao4 
whom hirprotfecu|oe»i Une betier 1% 
get at bniTH-aKurediby e:bitt9f indemr, 
luty, employed the^jpt^lic .money il« 
their ^>WQ uie gnd ^vast emoiftimelH^ 
ndr doea.it epfMr thai kicd MelviUft 
ever had the UBfi:oCany part of iU tA^s 
cept one jot two tookparattvely $mM 
ausnatforftafaottperiM. Th««reaS 
impropriety. of Au».et>ndiK^ wiis not 
personally offendinfr ageim^ the ad* 
hut suffering it to be<ienfiby the payt 
master and othera under him ; -but 
no mooey was lost to the public by 
the malversationat 

But although lord Mchrille waa to* 
quitted, and aAerwards reatored-to m 
seiit in the privy council; although 
his son has eojoyed places of im» 
portance^ and does now enjoy tbe 
presidentshrp of the board of cooQroli 
yet he himself could never relunn to 
ofiice. When be applied to Mr. Per* 
cival, the mioiater aitonce rejected hie 
application ; aciroomstance that OMft 
have been particulaiiiy gattng^ as 
coming fixMn a mere shoot of th^ 
mmistcy, in which he had enjoyed 
such power* Mr. Percival stated* 
that he could not recommend him 
to the king for an official skuMtknit 
but would take his majesty's send* 
mentaon creating him anearl. This 
hia lordship indignantly reiiised. Uo 
occaaiooaliy appeared, and spoke in 
tbe bouse of lords- since the trial, but 
has never attempted to make any pro*^ 
minent figure. The greatest part of 
the time he passed in iiootkndv where 
be died suddenly, in the house of hia 
nephew, the chief baeon, at Edin- 
burgh^ on the 37th May last, tie 
had, the evening before^ anived iff 
that cky from MeWtUe oastk, t^ at« 
t^nd the funeral of his deeeaaed (mwk 
lord preaiden^ Blair^ and inAbe mooM 
ing was found dead la bis bedi' v^ 

Ijxtd Melville certainljr was nmaM 
of ebilitiea^ and devoted toipnblic:l|u^ 
sineas. Like other politicians, he was 
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howercr, tttechcd to hi» party, and 
employed hi^ talents and influence 
in promoting their measures. That 
these have been highly ruinous to the 
nation, and mischievous to the human 
race, there can be no doubt ; and of 
consequence hia memory must re- 
^ccive his share of blame for his part 
in all the destructive measures of the 
last thirty yeafs. To sum up his pub- 
lic character in a few ^ords, he has 
for many years been considered as 
forming; an exact counterpart to 
Macklin's Man qf the World. In his 
private character, he was highly re- 
spectable, and he fulfilled all the 
&mily and social functions in a man- 
ner that justly endeared him to the 
circle by which he was surrounded. 

The places held by him at his death 
vere. 

Keeper of the privy seal, worth 

per annum, . . 5,000/. 

Crown ^^rants to lady Melville, 

estimated at^ . . 1,500^ 

Pension from the East India 
company, . . . 2,000/. 

8,500/. 



He enjoyed also VArifl^ ottter .oft?^ * 

ces, which, if they brought in no hn- im- 
mediate pecuniary incomefgave hina 
great patronage : as govtroer of tte 
bank of Scotland, chanodlor of the - 
university of St Andrews, elder Impo* % 
ther of the Trinity -hoose, goYecner of ^ 
the Charter-house, Sco. : 

His son, the present viscounty - 
is president of the board of , . 
control, (besides the recent ■ 
addition), . . • 2/)00/» 

Keeper of the signet of Scot- 
land) • • • . ^OGO/1' 



4,000^ 
His nephew and son^n-lanr, 
the lord chief baron^ . dy500/« 

Keeper of the register of So- 
sinesi . . . 2^000/. 



5)500A 



Be^des a variety of other lucrative 
appointmento have hctA Acatterod 
among his £imily and connections. 



VADM THX ANNUAL HBCtSTEH, 

CITY AND GOVERNMENT OP TlMBUCTOO. 



VEARLY IK THB CENTRE OF AFRICA. 



TlMBUCTOO, the great empo- 
rium of Central Africa, has from time 
immemorial carried on a very exten- 
sive and lucrative trade with the vari- 
ous maritime States of North Africa, 
kc. Marocco, Tunis, Algier, Tripoli, 
Egypt» 8cc. by means of (akkabaahs) 
accumulated caravans, which cross 
the great Desert of Sahara, generally 
between the months of September 
andvApril inclusive ; these akkabaahs 
consist of several hundred loaded ca- 
mels, accompanied by the Arabs, who 
let them to the merchants, for the 
transport of their merchandize to Fa«, 
Marocco, 8cc. at e very low rate. 
During their route they are often ex- 



posed to the attack3 of the. roving 
An^s of Sahara, who generally com- 
mit their depredations as they ap- 
proach the confines of the Desert. 

In this tiresome journey, the Kkka- 
baahs do not proceed in a direct line 
across the trackLes$ Desert to the 
place of their destination, but turn 
occasionally eastward or westward* : 
according to the situation of tei^taift - 
fertile, inhabited, and cultivated spot% 
interspersed in various parts of Sli* 
hara, like islands in the oceanrcalled, 
Oas, or Oases ; these serve as water- 
ing-plaoes to the m€;n, as well as to 
feed, refresh, and replenisb the hardy . 
and patient camelc al ea^ ofvlkfcs^i 
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seven daysv and then proceeds on its 
jovrneys UDtH it reaches another spot 
of -the same description* In the in- 
termediate jc3^tY)i^8, 'the hof winds, 
denmninated Hhtime^' are often so vio- 
lent aa^-Gonsiderah)]^, If not entirely, 
to exhale the water carried* in skins 
by the camels for the use of the pas- 
scnpjers ami dtivers ; on these occa- 
aions the Arabs and people of Soudan 
affirm that 5 00 dollars have been given 
for a draught of water, and that 10 or 
20 are commonly g^ven when a par- 
tial exhalation has occurred. 

In 1 805, a caravan proceeding from 
Timbuctoo, to Tafilelt, was disap- 
pointed, in not finding water at one 
of the usual Watering-places, when, 
horrible to relate, the whole of the 
persons belonging to it> 2,000 in num- 
ber, beside 1,800 camels, perished of 
thirst I Accidents ol this sort, account 
for the vast quantities of human ajid 
other bones, which are found mingled 
together in various parts of the De- 
sert 

Tlie iQiensc heat of the sun, aided 
by the vehement and parching wind 
driving the loose sand along the 
boundless plains, gives to the Desert 
the appearance of a sea, the drifting 
sands resembling exactly the waves 
of the ocean, and hence aptly deno- 
minated by the Arabs (El Bahar billa 
maa) a sea without water. 

It is generally affirmed, that the 
glides, to whom the charge of con- 
ducting these numerous accumulated 
caravans is committed, in their routes 
to and frorfi Marocco, direct their 
course by the scent of the sandy 
earth; but I could never discover 
any reasonable foundation for such an 
opinion, and apprehend it to be an 
artfo) invention of their own, to im- 
postf* on the credulity of this super- 
stiticAls and ignotam people, and thus 
to eftliante the value bf their know- 
ledge. ' These guides possess some 
idea of asti*ology, and the situation of 
certtthi stdrs^ and beinjj: enabled by 
the t^^ poififters X^ ascertain the polar 
star, tb^y- ol* by thW unvarying 



guide, steer their course with 9?n»^ - 
derahlc precision, preferring often,, 
travelling in the nig;ht, rather thaix.- 
under the sufTocaiing heat of thp , 
scorching meridian sun. ' .[ 

When ihe akkabaah reaches Akk^ , 
the 'first station on this side , of th^ 
Desert, and situated on the confines , 
thereof, in Lower Suse, which is ^ 
pait of Bled-el-ierrede, the camels 
and guides are discharged, and others 
there hired to proceed to J^'as, IVIa- . 
rocco, Terodautf Tjifilcltj and ot^er 
places. 

The akkabaah s perform tHc tra- 
verse oF the Desert, iiichidini^ their 
sojourniitehti at E^^vuhs, or Oasts, 
in about I ZO days. Procc^icling fi pm 
the city of I'as, they j^o at the rate 
of 3| miles an hour, and travel 7 
hours a day ; they reach Wedinoon^. 
Tatta, or Akka, in eighteen days, 
where they remain a month, as the 
grand accumulated akkabaah pro- 
ceeds from the latter place. 

In going from Akka to Tagassa, 
(the g should be pronounced guitu* 
ral) they employ sixteen days, be re 
sojourning fideen days more, to re- 
plenish their camels j they then pro- 
ceed to the Oasis and Well of Tau- 
deny, which they reach in seven days ; 
here again they remain fifteen days ; 
their next route is to Avawan, another 
watering-place, which they reach in 
seven days ; hete they sojourn fifteen 
days; and then proceed and reach 
Timbuctoo the sixth day, making a 
journey of fifty-four days actual tra- 
Telling, and of seventy -five days re- 
pose, being altogether, from Fas to 
Timbuctoo, one hundred and twenty- 
nine days, or four lunar months and 
nine days. 

There is another akkabah, which 
sets out from Wedinoon and Sok 
Assa, and traversing the Desert be- 
tween the black mountains of C^pe . 
Bojador and Gualata, touches at Ta^ 
gassa, £1 Garbie (both g's guttural^ 

being the letter tp^ op West Tfr- 

gassa,and staying there to Qollect said 
proceeds to Timbuctoo. The time 
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<>ccupied by.thU aklUba^ib ia.s or 6 
moQthsi &s it4^» as far «$ Jibbei-el- - 
iMcd^. or -ihc yVhlm Mo«ntaii», near 
C^e 31aQC9> through Ah«, cksfrt of 
Mo.graffra and WoM. AWnweUabi to. 
a plaoc^ called A|;»demiy whores il 90* 
JQuma twwty 4ay3. 

The akkabaa^ . wM<?b ; cmse the 
Deaen may^bf Qonipar^ to our Iteeca 
of mercbaot viM^eis. under «onvoy, 
the (alata) convoy of tb^ Oeaect bc- 
i^g two or more Arab% hdongiog |o 
thctribo thwnigh.wbos^ territory the 
caravan paaaea ; tiltiA$ril> parsing the. 
territory of Woled AW>u»ebfthvU>ey 
ai*e accompankd by twa Sebayiea^ or 
people of that country, who on peaoh- 
mg ihe confinM of th^ t^rri^>ry of 
WoW4 Deleinm recei^ a reniunm^a- 
tion, a»d return, ddtTering them to 
•the protiactioa of two cl^efs of Woled 
Deleimi theae again oonducting them 
to the ooniines.of the territory of the 
MorafTra Aratbi*, to .whoae care they 
delivev them, and si>on) till they reach 
Timbuctoo; aoya$sauU made against 
the akkabaah during this journey, i& 
considered as an insult to tlie whole 
clan to whlcb the (state) convoy be- 
toQgSt and for which they never fail 
to take am|^ revenge* 

Betides these grand accumulated 
caravanSv there ar^ others wbith cross 
the Ueaerti on any em^^rgency, with-; 
out a stata, or guard of soldiers: but, 
this is a perilous expedition^ and they^ 
are too often plundered near the nor-, 
them confines of the Desert, by two 
notoripuf tribes, called I>ikna and 
£mj<^ In the year 17^9, an akka-? 
baah consisting of two thousaiK) ca^ 
melt) loaded with Soudanic produce, 
together with seven hundred skives, 
was plundered and dispersedt and 
many were killed. These desperate 
attacks are conducted in the follow- 
ing manner : a whole clan picket their 
horses at the eotrance of their tents, 
and send out scouta to give notice 
when an akkabaah is likely to pass ; 
these bc^ng i^uated on the Heine, 
or Shrubba Er'reeb, quickly commu- 
nicate the mtelli|S<»K)i^.ftnd the whol^ 



clfti| mopm tfef;iiT,|i^jiep^*aW»g ym 

them a sufficient' numb^.^o^^ ^i^ 
female cww^s^.ti»:,^wftpljr;$b9nik,|r^ 
food (tb^y Uvi^^i^ilto^^herijWt.thffi 
milk of that. aftiawD-i Jfeeyjii^e 
th^aiW^lves flom^^efp^iif r.#wbual^. 
neanan oaaia, orwaJerine^^ljapf f^P^- 
whence tk>ey issye oi> ,tbe,i^iiriy^:c^ 
the likkab^^'wbich^ die|( pUi»^F.4;^ 
every thi|>^ leafing the^mufprtHpatfr- 
merchantaenH^lf destiDuj^ J . . iu- 
Those who have phUoao^y;f«oi^gb 
to confine their wants solely iio'^F^ 
nature requires* would \^w tfafe.iqdif 
vidual happineas of |he people w]^ 
compose the caravans^ vtith appn^t 
tion. Their food* dress»^n4^a|;c«|iw 
mod^tion^ are aimple. and naii|i^i 
proscribed from the uae of vine {a94 
mtoxicating IkttiorS) by their .i«li|^> 
iand exhorted by its priocipleato lePI*. 
perance, they are comromly apiti«^E»i 
with a few nooriahing d^les, ^^M[^ «> 
ditdt of water j and tl^y will trayrffer 
weeks successively without anyiotber 
food; at other tioies, a little baHeir 
meal and cc^ water la the e^ti^m.of 
their pro% ision, when they u^dief1i4b^ 
a journey of a few weeks §sinm^ tbe 
Desert; living in this ab^;$mioiift 
manner, they never coroplaini^miraoT 
lace themselves ^ith a hope of i^aciw 
iug their native country, ^gingjoc* 
casionally during the ^pumey^ When- 
ever they approach any habitat^oiii w 
whenever the camels appf^red 'fii-*' 
tigued; these songs i^leu^wi^y sung 
in trio, and in the chorus all the 
camel driverat who have . a ttHisical 
voice, jcdn i it is worthy ohservatioib 
how much diese son^ renoyat^ the 
camels, and the sympho&yand^iihe 
they keep, smpasae^ wMat asjr.one 
would inEiagine, who had ^ot 4>^v4 
them. Intraverfl»pgtfi^l)e»<9il««^y 
generally contrive to termina|e> Jfto 
day's journey at J'A^aws % ttt^nei wM^ 
they areropriate.^ mt^SmtA9^^^0^\k^ 
P. M. so thajtbetweeAthi^^pj^ckMlaiii 
the setting sunvthe tmtB ampitfikuiA' 
prayers s^ mid Vm X\s^9m\mi^f€f^ 
p;ot ready i after which Afaey ^m^. 
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oopes themy and next morning at 
bml «f dajr, tlm/ piWbd ag^h on 
tiiffclr joiihief. • ■ •' ' • 

' The Aita>ic Ittiguai^et aft Bpoken bjr 
th^tartfcr'drtyera?, is ^>fefcitfiarty sweet 
add^ft t t^e gutt«^at aii4 harsh let- 
tehr a^^oft^ned, Md with all 'mt^ 
cffgT ind'pera^ikiiitjr,' When {minounc- 
cd Df them, isas'soft^ aAd tnore sono- 
r^Qs than the ttaKan r k a|>pi^oache8 
tR^atitieht K^oranXMck langitege, and 
has suffered biit tittle alteration thes6 
tf^elv* himdred yeais. The Arabs of 
MoraflVa. and those bf Woled Abbo- 
sdbah, freqnentt)r hold an extempore 
dtjiivefstttion in {>oetrjr; at which the 
-w&mtti are adepta, and neter ikil to 
shtfw attention to those young* Arabs 
wKb excel In this intellectuid and re- 
fktbA amusement. 

The articlcfs transported hy the' 
company of merdhm^ta trading from 
Pas to TiiftibtictoOf are principally as 
fellows: Various kinds of German 
lii^itos, viz. piattiltaSf rouans, bretta^ 
Bia^ muslfns of dlilbrent quaKtiesi 
p(&tticUlariy muls, Irish linens, cam- 
VAds^ fine clothaof particular coloursi 
elMral bead^ amber beads, pearls, Ben- 
g«f raw silk, brass nails, coffee, fine 
^son-teas, refined sugar, and various 
mltfidfaciures of Fas and Tafilek, vis. 
^kwls and aafthes of silk asMl gold, 
hayks of siHt) of cotton and silk mix- 
ed, of cotton and of wo6l ; also an 
ImmeMe quantity of (hayfc filelly) 
Tafilelt hayks, a particularly light 
a&d fine manufacture of that place^ 
and admirably adapted to ttfe climate 
off: vSoodan ; to these may be add^d 
red woollen caps, the generid cover- 
ing of the head, turbans, ItaMan silks, 
mittnegs, clovt^ gmger, and pepper, 
Vttietian beads, eowHes, and a consi- 
dkmbfe (}uantiiy of tobacco and salt, 
the ptidduce of Barbary and filed^l- 
j»ri<ed^ ,t . 

iiTfte prodVite^'of >S^\idaii, ^et^med 
W tife akkabU^hfS) for tht above arti^ 
dmi con$ittt^ priftolptaiHy %a gold dust, 
tsHMied't^oitd ringi of Wbngara, goM 
rlHgamadb at Jinnle, bars of gok), 
dvphonta' fvm}U gt)m of Seudan, 
(guw SlMfaw^) g^alttr of Sahara 



called by Europeans grains of Pa- 
radise, odoiiferous gtimb, x^idled el , 
b'kor*h vSodan,inuth esteemed by the 
Arabs fi>r fumigating, to whieh they 
ascribe many vinues ; a gft^at' 'num- 
ber of slaves, piireihaised at Ybvibuc- 
too> from the Wangarefen^HoQafto-' 
nian, and other ^tees, whcv bring' 
theiii ih>m thotteiegioaa'Whkh bor- 
der on fh« Jibbel, li<imra,'^r foun- 
tains of th« Moon, a chain Whfeh, with 
little or no inttrmiHslon, runs through 
the continent of Africa from die west 
to the east, viz. fboni Asseutee in the 
west, to Abyssinia hi the east. 

Ostrich featbeVs and ambergrii are 
collfcted on the confines of the Oe- 
sei^, and are added to the merchaii-- 
dize before-mentioned. The gold 
jewels of Jinnie are denominated by 
the Arabs £1 Herrez, from the sup- 
posed charm they contain; they are' 
invariably of pure gold, and some of 
them of exquisite wofkmansfaio, and 
of various torma, but holk>w In the' 
middle for the purpose of containing 
the Herrez, or anHilet, which consists 
of passages from the Koran, are ran-" 
ged in some geometrical figure, on ^ 
paper, which being enclosed in the 
gold jewel, is suspended from the 
neck, or tied round the arms, legator 
elsewhere. These charms have va- 
rious and particular powers atttlbuted 
to them, ^me insuring the wearer 
against the cffbtts of an evil eye, 
others from an evil mind ; some are 
intended to secure a oondnnation of 
prosperity and happiness, or to avert 
misfortune, whilst others secure to the 
wearer heakh and strength. This au- 
perstitionand predilection for charms, 
pervades the greater part of Africa : 
thus, in the iK>rthern maritime states, 
in Suae, and other parts of Bled-el- 
jerrfidc, the fakrees, or sainta, atuch. 
half a bundled herrez (without, how- 
ever, the gold covering, for which 
they sulvstitute a leathern one) to di^ 
ferent parts of their body, and even 
to the horses: at Marocco, I have 
seen eleven round one horse's neck. 
The inhabitants of these countriea . 
inM^gine no disorder incident to man- 
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kind caQ aUack eitb^ mali or beast, 
• without the aid of some (jin) spirit, 
or departed soul, or (drubba d'iain)an 
cvU eye. 

: T^e f Isives brought by the akka- 
bAahs are more or leea valuable in 
Ij^bary, according to their beauty 
a)Kl syrametry of ptraon, and ako ac- 
cording vo their a^9 and the country 
ffom whence th^y are procured : thus 
a Wangareen. slave is not worth ao 
much as one from Uoussa ; the for- 
raer being a gross, stupid people, lit- 
tle superior in understanding to the 
br,ute creation, whilst those of Houssa 
are intelligent, industrious, acute, and 
possess a peculiarly open, counte- 
nance, having prominent noses, and 
expressive black eyes; those of Wan- 
gara, on the cohtrary, have lai'ge 
mouths, thick lips, broad flat noses, 
and heavy eyes. A young girl of 
Hottssa, of exquisite beauty, was 
once sold at Marocco, whilst I was 
there, for four hundred ducats, whilst 
the average price of slaves is about 
one hundred, so much depends on 
the &ncy, or the imagination of the 
purchaser ! 

These slaves dre treated very dif- 
ferently from the unhappy victims 
who used to be transported from the 
coast of Guinea, and our settlements 
on the Gambia* to the West Indi^ is- 
lands. .\fter auffetihg those priva- 
tions, which all who traverse the 
African Desert mutst necessarily and 
equally submit to, masters, as well aS 
servants and slaves, they are convey- 
ed to Fas and Marocco, and after be- 
ing exhibited in the sock^ or public 
market-place, they are sold to the 
highest bidder, who carries them to 
his home ; where, if found feithful, 
they are considered as members of 
thc*femily, and allowed an intercourse 
with the (horrahi) free-bom \vomen 
of the ]K>usehold. Being ki the daily 
habit of hearing the Arabic languaa:e 
spoken, thc*y feoon acciuire a partial 
knowledge of it, and the Mahomme- 
dan "religton teaching the unity of 
God, they readily reject paganism, 
andMttbrace Mahommedanism ; their 



Mooaeimtn aUsCers'tlivftilMP iMi 
tbeir vacant iMinds^ ready to nMib^ 
tlie first ittppemon, ttm fvndaanCMil 
principlesofthe ito o schnni dsctrtiiti 
the more intcUi^^em learn to rtw tf'— d 
write, and afu^nvardsvcquke ar^a^iM 
knowledge of the K^rait ; «Qid imA wt 
can read and m)dcn(taAd onedlui^W^ 
from that time proe«re timr^-emom^ 
cipation from slavery, and thrmaststf 
exults in having converted an \mA6^ i 
and in full faith expeets fovoor ^nt^ 
heaven for the action, aAd for h iirtf ^ 
liberated a slave. When thcie pecy^ 
pie do not turn their minds, iie mid* 
ing, and leamkig the pHneiplea'«t 
Mohammedanism, they gembralty A* 
tain their freedom after elght-or ten 
y^trs servitude ; for the moreoooku- 
entious Moosehnen cbnsidet tktm m 
servants, and pufchaae tfaem forabeUt 
the sari.e sum thai they wodM fH^M 
wages to a servant duritfgtive ieUm)|%^ 
period, at the expiration of wliidl 
term, by giving them their Ifoeriy^ 
they, according to thetr religkiu«o|ilH 
nions, acquire a blesshig'mHii (M&r 
for having done an act, which a Moo* 
selnian considers more meriloiddtiste^ 
the sight of Heavett, tWaa the sacff^ 
fke of a goat, or even of a camel/ 
This liberation is edti^fy vohmtarf 
on the part of the owia^r ; ftnd r liav^ 
known some slaves so attachM Ib^ 
their masters IVom goo<f tfeatmi^y 
that when they have been e1^^ed 
their liberty, they fiai^e actnsttly refa- 
scd it, preferring to continue m sc^yi^ 
tude. It should not, ho^vlever, b^ sAp* 
posed, that the Arabs arid Modrs af^ 
always inclined thus to liberabe Aeife* 
degraded people : on the c<mtTlff]A 
some of them, particularfy the T^^iraV' 
are obdurate, and make ah firfiithonC 
tiTtffic of them, by purthas'mg, idir 
afterwards intermarrying' thenri^'ffiiF* 
the purpose of pmpagation anS^ 'b(* 
safe, when they are ^lac^J ih' me^ 
public market-place, and 
ed about, and esaminedj 
ascertain their vahie 

The eifnuclis wl^ich'the ^tpl 
and princes keep to sup^^^'i^'bji 
respective Roii^ms,*e, fbi'^tBc 
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yt) . pn t nt n d t ftwm^ the fSciaa^of 
MMli> .in SMtdan. ;, tittfie creatures 
k»v€ . aittiitti lod •ff am iiii it e ^kes ; 
tbey are cmaa&iilfliied In a peculiar 
marmen .and, aMntiiiiea in such a 
1Biiy« f s Bot to be incapacitated firom 
frtci^tif^ witfe^mmMtfi ; tbcy are in 
gim^oA y^xj £iKtand gross> mnd from 
tlirDi|t«re of^tiio cliari^ committed 
%a thcniy becnme Tery confidential 
nervaata 9 lodced^tlieir iddit]r is sur- 
pMsed oulir by tkeir unbounded inso* 
kiioav I knewiomtof thesecreaCurea, 
wIm waa chief of the eunuchs super- 
imending the horem of Muley Abd 
fiaUm^at A^deer, wiw>waa 1 10 yeart 
oH ; he was then aprigbt) and walked 
about without a stick. 

Peraotts unaocustimitd te^ or unac- 
quainted with the mode of Hving in 
Africa) may imagine the expense and 
Vrouble of conveying the slaves across 
the Desert, wouW be more than the 
md^T^^itage derivable Cix>m their sale ; 
Ij^t itmugtbe recoUectedy that these 
pe^le are very abstemious^ particu- 
Ififly/ whilst travelling; ten dollars 
e&pended in rice in Wangara, is suf* 
Qflent. kur a year's con8umpti<») for 
one peraon; the wearing apparel is 
alika economic a pair of drawers^ 
and sometimes a vest, forming all the 
clothing necessary in traversing the 
Desert. 

It is not ascertained when the 
q^nuuiication between Barbary and 
aoudan was first opened, yet it is 
certain, that the enterprising expedi- 
tion of Muley Arsheede to the latter 
country, tended considerably to in- 
crease and encourage the exchange 
of commodities, atid caused the esta- 
^shment of the company of Fas 
merchants, att Fas, as well as that of 
their fiictory at Tiinbuctoo; which has 
continued to increase and flourish 
ever since. 

^ The circulating medium at Tim- 
buctoo is. rubber) ^pUi dust, which is 
cs^phan^ed for merchandize : thus a 
ptattilia is worth do misans of gold ; 
a jnece of IHsh Mnen oi 2s yai^ is 
wprth ^ mizans, and loaf sug^ is 
^ibrtK 40 mssamMi goM per quintal. 

vot,vr, 2 I 



Having in tome mta w w ^e^^fained 
the nature of the trade witir Tirnbuc* 
too, we may now proceed %> di^icuss 
the extent of its territory, itfid aK 
though this does not* appear to have 
been ascertained, yet it vaay be said 
to extend northward to the cenfines 
of Sahara, or the Desert r ft tract of 
coimtry sbwxi 90 miles iA breadth ; 
the western boundary is ISOtmlea 
west of the city, and the eaitem ex- 
tends to the Bahar Soudan, or the sea 
of Soudan, which is a lake formed by 
the Nile £1 Abeede, whose opposite 
shore is not discernible^ this is the 
description given ci it by the Souda- 
nees, who have visited it ; on its opi* 
posite or eastern shore begins the ter* 
ritory of white iieople hereafter men- 
tioned, denbminated by the Arabs, 
(N'sarrath) Christians, or {bUo#erB 
of Jesus of Nazareth : south of the 
river is another territory of immense 
extent, the botmdary of which extends 
to Lamlem, or Md^ which latt^ is 
reported to be inhabited by one of the 
lost, or missing tribes of Israel. 

The city of Timbuctoo is situated 
on a plain, surrounded by sandy emi- 
nences, about 13 miles north of the 
Nile £1 Abeede, or Nite of the BlacJ^ 
and three (erbellat) days journey from 
the confines of ^^ihara: the city is 
about 12 nules in circumference, but 
witliout walls. The town of Kabra, 
situated on the banks of the river, is 
ils cominercial depdt, or port. By 
means of a water carriage east and 
west of Cabra, great facility is given 
to the trade of Timbuctoo , from 
whence the various articles of Euro- 
pean as well as Barbary manufac- 
tures, broug^ht by the akkabaahs from 
the north of Africa, are distributed to 
the different empires and states of 
Soudan, and the south* This great 
mart is resorted to by all nations^ 
whither they bring the vaiious pro- 
ducts of their respective countries, to 
barter for the European and Barbary 
manufactures. 

The houses of Timbuctoo have for 
the most part no upper apartments ; 
they are spacioui^ and of a aqm^ 
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rbrm,* with ah opening in the centre, 
towards which the doors open ; they 
have no \^ndows, as the doors, which 
are loftf and wide, admit sufficient 
lii^ht to the rooms when thrown open*. 
Contiguous to the entrance door is a 
building; consi*5ling of two rooms, 
caUed a Dxraria, in which visitors are 
received arid entertained, so that they 
sec nothing of' the women, who arc 
esh'cmcly handsome: die men are 
so e^^cc^sively jealous (?f their wives, 
Ihat when the latter visit a relation, 
lUey are tnulHed up in CA'^ry possible 
■way 10 d!isp;ulae their persons ; their 
face is also covered with their gar- 
ment, through which they peep with 
one eye, to discover their way. 

The king, whose authority has 
been acknowledged at llmbuctoo 
ever since the death of Muley Is- 
mael, emperor of Marocco, is the so- 
vereigi^ of Bambarra; the name of 
this potentate in 1800 was Woolo: 
he is a black, and a native of the 
ico\mtry which he governs ; his usual 
place of residence is Jinnie, though 
he has three palaces in Timbuctoo, 
which are said to contain an immense 
quantity of gold. Many of the civil 
appointments, since the decease of 
Muley Ismael before-mentioned, and 
tlie consequent decline of the autho- 
rity of the emperor of Marocco, have 
been filled by the Moors of Maro'iuin 
orii^Jn ; but the military appointments 
since tlie above perio<i, have been en- 
tirely among the negroes of Bambar- 
ra, a pointed by the king Woolo ; the 
inhabitants are also for the most part 
ne)-roes, who possess much of the 
Arab hospitality, and pride them- 
selves with being attentive to stran- 
gers. The various costumes exhi- 
bited in the market-places and streets, 
indicate the variety and extent of the 
commercial intercourse with the dif- 
ferent nations of central Africa ; the 
individuals being each habited in the 
dress of his respective country, exhi- 
bit a variety both pleasing and inter- 
esting to every stranger who goes 
there. 

The toleration in a country like 



this is particularijr ^e^errfng- of^twh; 
tice. The DHian, or L'Alemnia, ne*- 
ver mterfbrc with the religioti^ tefieti 
of the various religions prbtessed hf 
the different people who reaotl ftlthcr 
for commercial or bther Jj^^posfes; 
every one is allowed to Wor^i^ the 
great Author 6f I*h^>eit^i^ Mithbtit re- 
straint, and according to the r^l^gfori 
of his father,' or in the way whercui 
he may have beeti irtkiiaftedl 

The police of this extraordinary 
place is extolled, as surpassing ati^ 
thing of the kind on this aide of die 
Desert; robberies and house-brerf*- 
ing are scarcely known ; the pe^cea?* 
ble inhabitants of the town ench fofi- 
lowing his respective avocatiftn, inter- 
fere with nothing but nrhai coticcrrw 
them. The government of the city 
is entrusted to a Diwan of twelve 
Alemma, or men learned in the Kt^ 
ran, and an umpire, who retairt their 
appointments, which th^ refceiyiB 
from the king of Bambarra, tht^ 
years. The power of the AlemT^lifa 
great, and their falling into the mti^ 
of citizens aftei' the expiratioh of the 
above period, obliges them to tfttoi^ 
rightly, as their good or bad'adTft!n^«> 
tration of justice either acquits* ot 
condemns them after the e)tflratiiMl 
of their temporary power. The cWH 
jurisprudence is directed byaC^id^ 
who decides all judJciaV- proceeding 
according to the spirit of the Kofa[tf; 
he has twelve talbs of the kw, or tit- 
tomies, attending him, each of whom 
has a separate department of jasrice 
to engage his daily attention. 

It is asseited, that until lately, r^ 
JevTs were permitted to ctntet* Xht 
town, and various conjectui^ ll«ft 
been made as to the canse of this iti^ 
terdiction. It is also reporfreif tlMt 
those Jews who dono^vesortthitlier 
are obliged to become Mohamm^ 
dans, the forms of which religion' ttrtf^ 
probably relinquish oW thejiitwturh lb 
their native country; but'whttfci*V 
may be tlie ostensible, I «m ifietfti^ 
to thhik the true cau^ why the Je^ft 
are not admitted into TimbiictoiH' Is 
the extreme jealousy of the ^divi- 
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d|||^Is| of . th^ MoQi^sh factory, whc»e 
av^rkj^. induce^ U>em totrxclude eve- 
ry peracM;^ froni. sharing their entiolu- 
ipenl^y whenever a plausim^ pretext 

q^lMpfouad , 

; , Xh^ cljim^te of Timbuctoo I3 much 
exjtoJUb^ci ^, b^iiiig , s^lubrious^ and ex- 
tn^ngiejy; W'igor^tiDgi insomuch that 
kJ^.impQ^aiSle fpr; tiie sexes to exist 
]iriUiout i^tief u^arrying ; accordingly. 
It is said, there is no man of the age 
^f^e^g^teen who has Dot liis wives or 
9)i>cubines, all which are allowed by 
the laws of the country, which are 
I^ohanuuedan y and it is even a dis- 
gr^eforatman^ who has reached the 
agir of puberty to be unmarried. The 
D^liyestand those who have resided 
there any considerable time) have an 
eWgance and suavity of manners, 
wbicih is not observed on this side of 
Sahara ; they possess a great flow of 
Wmal, spirits, and are generally so 
much attached to the country, that 
they , invariably ' return, when insur- 
mountable difficulties do no( prevent 
them. 

* The accommodation for travellers 
at Timbuctoo is very simple ; camels, 
h^ses, drivers, and merchants, ren- 
4p%irous at a large house, having an 
ppen space m. the middle, round which 
a^^ bui)t rooms , sufficiently large for 
a bed and table : these inns, or cara- 
vanseras, are called Fondaque, and 
each nierchant hires a room, or more, 
until he^ accommodates himself with 
a bpua^, bartering and exchanging 
his cc^mmpditi^s, till* he has invested 
the whole in.Soudanlc produce, which 
jbe c^adeavours to accomplish by au- 
tumn» (Septtember)^ in. ord^ to. be 
TeadyjQr>the akjiabaah, either to pro- 
ct)ed tO}]yiarocco^, Cairo, Jidda, or 
K?te^where. 

I ■ yVith regard to the manufactures 
of liiflfewsrit kiflds of apparel at Tim- 
l>u|;top,. and other places of the inte- 
riofi xhfiy c^e made for the most part 
by the women .in, their respective 
lM[>u$es, whenever they cannot pro- 
$^ui^ £ui:opeaa cloths and Imens, or 
vhen tbevfijis a^rpat ^ci^roity of Fa;» 



and Tafilelt manuOac^Mres of sUk,cot^ 
ion, and woollen. 

It has been said that there is an e,x* 
tensive library at Timbuctoo, consist- 
ing of manuscripts, in. a character dit 
fering from the Arabic ; this, I am 
inclined to thijnk, has on^mdWd in the 
fertile imaginuuyn o( aomt; poet ; cr 
perhaps some Arab or Moor* ^villin^ 
to indulge at the rxpensu of Euro- 
pean curiosity, iiiis fabricati^ ^uch a 
story* In all my inquiriea during 
many years, 1 never heanl of any 
such library at Timbuctoo. The stale 
library, whicii is composed for the 
most part of nmrmaci ipts in i!jc Ara- 
bic, contains a few ilcbrew, and per- 
haps Chaldaic books ; arnongst the 
Arabic, it is probable lIktc ai e many 
translations fium C^veek. and Latin im-^ 
thors at present unknown to Euro- 
peans. 

The Nile El Abeede, or Nile of the 
Negroes, overflows in the same man- 
ner as the Nile Massar, or Nile of 
Egypt, when the sun enters Cancer ; 
this is the rainy season in the coun- 
tries, south of the Great Desert, and 
in Jibbel Kumra, or the Mountains of . 
the Moon, from whence the waters 
descei^d, which cause the river to 
overflow its banks. At Kabra, near 
Timbuctoo, it becomes a very lar^e 
strefim. River horses are found in 
the Nile El Abeede, as well as cro- 
codiles, and the country contiguous 
to Its southern banks is covered with 
forests of primeval growtli, in which 
are many trees of great size and 
beauty. These forests abound with 
elephants of an enormous size. 

The river, according to the concur- 
rent testimony of the Arabs and the 
Moors, is about the width qf the 
Thames at Loudon ; the stream is so 
very rapid in the middle^, as to oblige 
the boats which navigate to Jlnnie,to 
keep close to the shore ; and th^ boat- 
men^ instead of oars, push the boaf 
on with long poles. , . . 

The soil about Timbuctoo is geno- 
rally fertile, and near the river pro- 
duces rice, milletj Indian corn, apd 
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other grain ; wheM and barlef grow 
in the plains, and are cultivated prin- 
cipally by the Arabs of the tribe of 
Brabeesha. Coffee grows wild here, 
as does also indigo ; the iatfer, how- 
ever, is cultivated in some parts, and 
produces a very 6ne blue dye, which 
they use in their various cotton fna* 
nufactures ; a specimen of this colour 
may be seen m the firitnl] muacsm, 
in a piece of clof h of cotton and silk, 
which I had the hothnir to present to 
tliat national depository of curiosities 
some years siftce : it is of a chequered 
pattern, similar to a draft boai'd, the 
squares are alternate blue and white ; 
these pieces of cotton are manufac- 
tured at Jinnie and Timbuctoo^ and 
used as covers ta beds ; they are ta* 
luable from the strength and dura- 
bility of the texture, and are therefore 
sold at a high price in Barbary, ac- 
cording to the quantity of silk that is 
in them, and the quality of the cot- 
ton : those, however, which have no 
Bilk interwoven, but are simply cot- 
ton, of blue and white patterns, are not 
•0 costly : the width varies from two 
to twelve inches ; the pieces are sew- 
ed together so closely forwards with 
silk or thread, that one can scarcely 
perceive the seams, ^ whole appear, 
ing as one piece. 

The husbandmen, (whcmt they call 
fulah) are very eicpert in the econo- 
my of bees ; honey and wax are abun- 
dant, but neither is transported across 
the Desert ; first, because the arti- 
cles abound in Barbary, and secondly, 
because they are used by the natives 
of Tirahuctoo, the &rmer as an arti- 
cle of food, and the ktter fior candles. 

There is a supply of fish frofa the 
river about Kabra, but of what kind 
1 hav» not been able to learn, as they 
differ frpm those of Europe. 

Tlte mines of gold which lie south 
of the bed of the river, belong to the 
Sultan VVoolo, who resides at Jinnie; 
he has three palaces, or spacious 
houses at Timbuctoo, where his gold 
'^is'dcposltcd, of which be is said to 
'^ppsscss an mvormous ^vantity. The. 
persons who are daily employed in 




working the mines «re BambaavcQ 
negroes, who are extremely rich in 
gold, for all pieces of ore which thejr 
take firom the mines, not weighing 
twelve 'anizans, or two ouncea^ become 
a perqiusite to themselves, as a remu- 
nerathm for their labour, and all 
^ces of greater weight bekog to 
the Sultan, and are deported in his 
before-mentioH^'Pilacea. 

. Itisas»ertqdtt^t4be,imn^8 
pure, that lumps of virgin gold 
constantly found of Several oO^j^ 
weight; this being admitted,,,^ _ 
not be surprising- that Iho ^vntoe of 
this precious metal, here spalH^apt» 
should be inconsiderabU^^ and/ inat 
some articles of siaaU valoe ynUkpB 
in Europe, anch asinbaeea^aalt^and 
manufactured bsaaa* shovUdof^n^fdl 
at Timbuctoo for their .wtighit ia 
gold. But hare I wouki wiahtote 
understood as speaking wM ioaae 
latitudei as the psacise ^alMet*af 1^ 
circulating medioaa of Sdlidan>iiM>- 
iect to gr«at fliictuation) iMfflij l ib g 
from a company of enterpr hm g-y* 
culatora of grat capital at Fto^ vJlio 
are extremely jealous of the tk^idef 
and particularly cautious in conmro^ 
nicating any information respecting' 
it. In my various inquhies oa tlliia 
subject) I have constantly been ^:^iffd« 
ed from receiving any infompat^Km re- 
specting Soudan, from men who have 
had commercial establishments there* 
b^ have been rather iaduood to pre- 
fer the tcabmooy of -tfaoae wiMxm I 
have frequently met kom tim^,to 
time in my various jaumieathfOt^ 
West and Sou^ Barbary, "nvtevifire 
sti-angers to the motive of mf ttqui* 
ries, consideriBg theon mferoljF^aMhe 
natural suggestions of emfoiit^^ftoHie 
of these, however, I hate by'tCSnce 
met with afterwardli at Mb^a^md. 
Agadeer, where my commeitBJIwa- 
blishments were, when find^ tlf^ 
engaged in ^ fprcjg^ (mamt^eqPt^iSef 
became very circumspect and cauti* 
ous, and apparegtly^egtcltqAihaviDg 
communicated in(ett^e?»ca,f|03ijpie 
concerning .lhatr.o(MM«)b.--'.^i.*A)^i« 
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' Oi t^ltli ORAYE'or THE CXBYROniTD. 

*i 1 » ■ • 

.. THE speanpcn heard the bugle sounds 
" . And cheerly smaed the morn, 
*^'knd many a brach, and many a hound 
*" Obey'd lie#elyn*a horn. 

\ Xnd stni he blew a louder blasts 
** Arid gave a lustier cheer, 
^'Cow*, &lert, oome, Une'rt never iMt 
lievelfm'aliom to Jieav. 

Oh, wh^re doei finthftd ISelert roain, 
The fitfw*t of all his race i 
^80 .time, so brftre ; a boob at home» 
'..AlMin th^ehaft^! . 

^'^^as Mly atlile^dyn'a bMurd 
The £othfol iGefert fed» 
Vc «at^'d« he serv'dy he icheer'd bit lord 
Aivl 9entinfii*d hi« bed. 

. Da aoQfh be was apeerkta bound* 
T4ie .gift of roy4a John 1 
But now no Gelert could be found* 
And all the chase rode on. 

" And now as o'er the rocks aiul deUs 
The gallant chidings rise. 
All 8nOwdon*8 craggy chaos yell^ 
The many-m ingled c ries ? 

That day Llewelyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare, 
^ And sdBit and small the booty proved 

JP0r Gekrt was not there. 

Un^JleasM l«lewelyn homeward hies, 

¥flieB>aear tke portal seat 
His tenant «elert he espiet 

Bounding his lood to greet. 

rSuilrwben.fae gassiM his castle door> 

AgbaH ^>he chieftain stood, 
7he bound aU o'er was smear 'd with gorc» 
T His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 

' .lUewelyn gai'd with fierce surprise^ 

Vnus'd such looks to meet, 
- Bis fav*rite check'd his joyful guise, 
'* Aiidef«U«ft'd and KekM his feet. 



Ctawud in haste Llewelyn pui^ 

Atid on Wi:ikL Gclt^rt too^, ? # ^ 

And »^tiLl wher«*er his evt'u he ^aftt > 
FrcJh blo<id gouts shurkVl his view. 

O^crtum'd His m&nt*B bed he found 

With bl<i(Hl-Ht:Lin*d covert rent. 
And &U around the wtklh sind ground 

With recent blood bcspreni. '^'"^ 
He calf d his child — ^no voice replied 5 

He searched wiUf terror wild ; 
Blood, blood, bb (bund on e^«py side, 

Butnowhere-foundhis ohikL 
fielMMMind my ehild by theirs devour'd 

The frantic father eried : 
And to the hilt hia.venfiKftil awogrd 

He plung'd in Gelerrs side. 

His suppliant look^ »* pnm^lM feU^ 

Xo pity could inu)art. 
But still his Gelert*s dying yell 
Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

Arous'd by Gelert's dying yell 
Some slirajb'rer waten*d nigh ; 

What words the pvrenfs joy could tcQ 
To'hear hia infimt^s cry ! 

OottceaI'd beneath a tumbled lieapy 
His hurried search had ^ria0^d : 
AU glowing from his rosy aleap» 

The cherub boy he kisk'd. 
Nor scatch bad he, nor hann» nor dienily 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a gaunt wolf all torn and dead. 

Tremendous still in death. 
Ah, what was then Llewelyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear. 
His gaUant hound the wolf had slain 

To save Llewelyn's heir. 
Vain, vain Was all Llewelyn's wo i 

Best of thy kind adieu ! 
The frantio blow that laid tlMis b»W . 

This heart shall ever rue." 

And now a gallant tomb th^y raiie^ 
With cosUy sculpture deck'd. 

And marbles storied with his pralsfv 
Poor Gelert's bones protect. 



■^ •* * Tfe story of thb ballad is traditionary in a village at the foot of Snowdon, whet^ 
*fl4e^lyfl>«he Great had a house — ^Thc greyhound, named Gelert was given to him by 

kis father.iii*l««l[ing^MUi» A. Ik ]20S» and the place t» tfalt dar h called Beth^Gebrt; 

ec the grave of Oelert. 
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There nerer could a speanntti {wss 

Or forrester unmov'd ; 
There oft tlie tear besprinkled grass 

Llewelyn's sorrow prov'd. 

And tliere he himghit honi ancf sjiear 

And there as evening fell. 
In fancy's car, he oft would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 

And till great Stiowdon*s rocks grow old. 
And cease the Storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Oeferf ** grave, 

. DQlyinelynllyft,> 
August 11, I8OO.3 



9ROM THE GENERAL CHRONICLE. 

TO THE SEA BIRD. 



Even dc^pmt Horace of Strawbetry-hiR 
Must ROW yield to Horace in London. 

Blow, Boreas^ blow, tumble torrents of 

How ton^ M tlie liilel)f the witty ; 
The seasons may dance, hands across back 

again. 
They never can injure my petmaaeiKt 
strain, ^ _ . ^ 

Nor blot out a Ime of my ditty. 

I rather suspect, when. I'm Ipck'd J^a 
hearse, ,- , / 

My friends will consider mc 4ead« ; . j. 
Oh no ! fiom that circumstance n^ver the 

worse. 
My far better half, not my wife, Wt nyf 
verse, * 

Will pop up its flourishing head. .? * '. 

f 
Posterity long shall be proud of my namw^ 

Than Parian marble far whiter : 
When Gishion shall diej JKod vEphemerait 

fame 
No longer shall trumpet the charms -of thu 
dame, ., 

Who lowered Uie Osn^urg mitre. ' . -^ 



rVLEAS'D I behold thee, rover of the deep. 
That brav'st the terrors of this raging 
world ; 
And follow still, wit^ curious eye, thy 
sweept 
'Mid emerald waves, with, snowy heads, 
y-curVd ! , 

Pleas'd I behold thee o*er the expanse 
ride. 
Now pois'd aloft amid the lurid skies ; 
Desccnaing now the wat'ry valleys wide. 
Now risinj^slow, as slow the billows rise : 
Pleas'd I beliold tlice ; and tliink, blest it 
were. 
Like thee, the dark seas dauntless to 
explore ; 
Like thee, to toil unwearied, and to dare ; 

Nor, witli a coward's haste, to seek the If Beauty applaud me, let Pedantry to9iQ^ 
shore : I'm proud of the plan I have hit on. 

Tempt, wh'de I please, the fortunes of the To make the old bard, when transplanted 



My Odes shall be sung from the Mooth of 
the Nore, 
Old Thames slikll the stanw prolongv 
From \Vestnnnster-bridge to fiur Twif k- 

enham's shore^ 
Where Pleasui'e and Beauty shall rest 66' 
the oar, 
At eve to attend to my song. 



day. 

Then spread the wing, and bear, at will, 
away ! 



FROM THE MONTHLY MIRROR. 

HORACE IN LONDON. 

Exegi monumentum xre perennius, &c. 

My work is establish'd-^pale Envy, be still, 

Mv fame is not now to be undone, 
I rank ttith the first of the sons of the quill. 



from Rome, 
I.eave learning and classic allusions at 
home. 
And talk the free lan^age of Britain. 

I care not a fig what the critics mtty 
8ay, I 

My feme is too firm to be undone,— , 
Then bold up your head, pretty Muae^ 

from this day. 
And crown with a chap^et of laurel ai^ 

The forehead of Qonu^e ^ Loudon ! , , » 
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LITEBAEY INTRLLIGENCB. 



HECBNT BRITISH FDBLICATJONS. 

A new edition, with the author's last 
correctipns of the works of Cornelius Ta- 
eSttts ; With m C^ssay on his Life and Ge- 
nius. Notes, Supplements, Sec. By Arthur 
Murphy, esq. 

The Letters of Anna Seward, in six vo- 
lumes, post tivo. with portraits. Written 
between the years irSl and 18(W. This 
work consipts of upwards of 500 Letters, 
written by Miss Seward to her numerous 
correspondents ; and besides much valua- 
Me^M 'entry criticism and anecdote, many 
of tJie letters contain disctissions on the 
principal oceuftences of the thnes, and on 
topics of a public as well as a domestic 
nature. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir 
Philip Sidney. By The mas Zoucli, D. D. 
F. L. S. Prebendary of Durham. Second 

The History of the Helvetic Republics. 
By Francis Hare Naylor, esq. 

J'ati'iarchal Times ; or, the Land of Ca- 
i^aan, in seven books. Comprising, inter- 
esting Events, Incidents and Characters ; 
moral and historical ; founded on the Holy 
Scriptui-es. By Miss O'Keefle. 

A new Pocket Dictionary of the English 
and Dutch Languages, with a vocabulary 
of Proper Names, Ceogrupliical, Histori- 
cal, &c. in Two Pai'ts : 1. English and 
l>utch. — 2. Dutch and English. Contain- 
ing all the words of general use, collected 
fi-om the best authorities in both Ian- 
g-uages, carefully revised, and constructed 
i4poa the pLui of the octavo dictionary. By 
bamuel Hull Wilcocke. 

Brighton in an Uproar, &c. &c. &c. — 
Koujulcd on facts. By H. M. Moriarty. 
•This work, comprising Anecdotes of Mo- 
dem Characters, was advertised to be pub- 
lished on the 15th of last August ; but 
was stopped, from the bookseller being 
threatened with a criminal prosecution. 

Popular Directions for the treatment of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By 
John Bums, Lecturer on Midwifery, and 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in Glasgow. 

The Sabine Farm i a Poem: intowUkh 



is interwoven. -A series c^ Trantlalionf, 
chiefly descriptive ^f the Villa and the 
Life of Horace. Occasioned by an excur- 
sion from Rome to f^iccu^a; and illustrat- 
ed wjth a Road Map, and Six Views, taken 
on the spot. By Robert firoadfitreet, esq. 
A.M. 

Geological Travels in England. By J. 

A. Deluc, esq. F. R. S. Translated from 
the French Manuscript. In two large vo- 
lumes octavo. 

RECENT AMBBICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

A handsome little volume, oontainin|^ 
Letters written by the late Earl of Chat- 
ham to his NepheWj Thomas Pitt, Esq. is 
just published by iHr. C. Williams and T. 

B. Waite & Co. Boston. They are princi- 
pally on the important subject of educa* 
tion, and should be read by every student* 
s^ Well as every man of letters. 

By Edward J^arker^ PhUadelJtkia. 

An Inquiry into the History and Nature 
of the Diseases produced in the Hiunafi 
Constitution by the use of Mercur}'; with 
observations on its connexion with the 
Lues Venevia. By Andrew Mathias, Sur- 
geon extraordinary to the Queen and to 
her Majesty's Household, Surgeon to the 
Westminster Lying in Hospital, and mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London. In one volume octavo. 

£y D. AUtMon & Co. Bwtington^ JV. J, 

A Sermon delivered in the city of Burw 
lington, N. J. on the 1st of May, 1811, at 
the opening of the C<)nvention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal CImrch in New Jersey, 
By the Rev. Simon Wilmer, Rector of Tri- 
nity Church, Swedcsboi-ough. 
By tlyt 9ame. . 

Practical Astronomy : containing a de- 
scription of the Solar System, the Doctrine 
of the Sphere, &.c. 8cc. By Alexander Ew- 
ing, teacher of mathematics, Edinburgh. 
Revised, corrected, and improved, by 
John Gummere, Teacher of Astronomy 
and other branclies of the mathematics. 

Practical Piety; or, the influence of the 
Religion of tlie Ileart, on the conduct of 
the life. By Hainiali Moore. A handsome 
edition in one volume. Price 150 cents. 
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tlTERAKT INTELUQBKCIE. 



PEOrOSSD BSlTIfK »VBLXCA.TIOIIS. 

A trandation of the continuatioii of 
Iiumbold*f TraTelc, &c in New Spain, 
tecently amvcd. 

The L^ of the late Richard Cumber* 
land, esq. by Mr. Mudford, ii in prepara- 
tion. The " Memoirs,*' pabliahed by the 
aathor himself, will be iMed as an authen- 
tic record fortverf tbmg respecting ^tt, 
bttt there still wUl remain an important 
portion to supply. 

The First Number of the Militaxy Clas- 
sics ; a publication which, in monthly num- 
hen of 28. 6d. each, will reprint the whole 
Series of Ancient and Modem eminent 
Military Works of any name and autho- 
rity ; and by a compressed way of print- 
ing, will comprehend, in one Number, 
|vice 2s. 6d. the whole contents of a qnarto 
volume, Terbatim, usually charged firom 
two to three guineas. The First Number 
comprehends the works of Marshal Saxe, 
complete. 

Sketches, Civil and Military, of the Is- 
lands of Java, and its immediate Depen- 
dencies, including particular and interest- 
ing detaib of Batavia, collected during 
voyages performed from between 1768 to 
1778. By a Dutch Admiral. And 1804 
to 1806. By an Officer of Engineers, sent 
express by Bonaparte ; with a Map of Java, 
and Han of the City of BaUvia and its 
whole line of defence, both from actual 
•urvey. 

Observations on the present State of the 
Portuguese Army, as organised by lieu- 
tenant-general Sir William Carr Beres- 
Ibrd, K. B. Field Marshal and Commander 
in Chief of that army. With an Account 
•f the different MUitary Establishments 
and Laws of Portugal, and a Sketch of the 
Campaigns of the last and present year ; 
during which the Portug^ueae army was' 
brought into the field, against the enemy, 
for the first time, as a regular force. By 
Andrew ilalliday, M. D. 

A quarto work, to be entitled the His- 
tory A the rise and progress of the Royal 
British System of Education, to be dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Prince Re- 
gent, 

A Treatise on the Law of Miots, Luimu 
tics, and other persons, non-compos men- 
tis. Together with an Appendix. 



mopossn ambxicam pnxLiCATioifs. 
Jfy Tkoma* J, B^er*^ EasUn^ Petm^^fU 



Bw sdbscripthm— A volnme of Sennoiis. 
by Uie Rev. John Ewing, D. D. late pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in the 
city of F!i9adelphia, and Provost of the 
Univtitity of Pennsylvania. To whick 
will be prefixed a sketch of his life, and 
te engraving of the author. Subscrip- 
tions received by the booksellers g<ene» 
rally. 

Bjf Thofmu TtateM^ Thames J»hm, Cham- 
bersburg, ("PewLj 

By subscription — ^The Lives and Expe* 
rtence of twenty-one eminent Methodist 
Preachers. Written by themselves. The 
profits arising from tlie publication of the 
above work, are tor the purpose of defray- 
ing certain expenses, whiph the Ttustees 
of the Methodist Church have incurred in 
building a House for Divine W<nrsiiip, in 
the borough of Chambersburg. 

jBy T. B, Wait ^ Co. BosUm. 

Proposals are issued for a new work, 
the first number to appear in January, 
1812, and to be published quarterly, to be 
entitled the ** AWp England Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery^ and the Collateral 
Branches of Science f'* by a number of Hiy- 
sicians, at Boston. Subscriptions receiv- 
ed by J. F. Watson, bookseller, Philadel- 
phia. 

John Xingtton, Baltimore, 

To put to press, if encouraged — ^The 
Christian's Guide ; or, Sunday Reading 
Book. Containing principally, choice Ser- 
mons, Fragments, Essays, &c. on subjecta 
most imfK>rtant to the welfare and edifi- 
cation of moral and Christian readers^ 
collected by John Kingston, from scarce 
and valuable books : to be printed in two 
vols, with two fine ei^ravings, by Edwim^ 
of Bishop Portcus, (a native Amencanj 
and the Rev. John Fletcher. Price two 
dollars, bound. 

Hannah Moore's Practical Piety, to be 
published by the following persons, to 
Witt 

C. mmanu, at Booion, in 18mo. at 75 
cents. 

John Xtngoton^ at Baltimaret with the 
addition of her life. Price one dolUuv 
botuid in cat volume, 12mf. 
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